


THE CiURS.E O F M U N G I. 

By HERBERT C. MACILWAIN E. 

CHAPTER I. 

■ HE November rains were late, and of heart in this wicked world, and dispenses its 

the earth was showing its naked mercies accordingly. Thus, amongst his easy-going 

ribs along the creek-frontages of neighbours, M‘Cunn— dour, steadfast, solvent, and 

the tidy Cranuocli cattle-run that sanctimonious — was hardly looked upon in the 

lay, with its six hundred miles of light of a boon-companion. 

sound cattle-country, snugly packed And now Providence appeared to have broken 
away about the headwaters of the Tracy River. faith with the master of Crannoeh,, and, unmiud- 

Donald M'Cunn, hard-bitten pioneer of , the older ful of the past, had turned a hard, reproving 

days, now man of substance, had been well used eye upon it. There was none of your Job-like 

this many a year to see his station by mid- humility about M'Cuim. How should there be 

November knee-deep in lush pasture and glow- about a man whose fathers in the good old days 

ing within its boundaries like an emerald. had rummaged the Scriptures from end to end for 

Crannoeh was far enough to the west of Queens- congenial guiding principles in the shape of flinty 

land to grow pasture of the fattening qualities of and iiery texts that should bite, turn and turn 

Mitchell grass, or of maize itself for the matter about with their own stout claymores, the hearts 

of that, and yet near enough to the sea to be and heads of unbelieving enemies 1 

saved as a general thing from the full horrors of No : Donald M'Cunn sat by his bare table of 
drought. Added to this, the craggy hills that cypress-pine in righteous bitterness against the 

Hanked its eastern end served the old squatter world and the elements that encompassed it, and 

as guardian angels. , They were his mighty rain- was persuaded that both and all had betrayed 

gatherers ; for when, in the spring, the thunder- him. The open door at his back, that framed a 

ing cloud-battalions were marshalled in from patch of desolation, made up of burning sand- 

tlie westward, and in late summer when the ridge and naked glistering river gums, and the 

ocean sent its yearly message of mercy from ihe doorway in front of him, that led to the kitchen 

east, then always the gray old hills that sentinelled across the footworn gangway, both gaped like 

Crannoeh would demand their toll, and get it in thirsty mouths in the thrice-parched, blistering air, 

the shape of rain for the old Scotsman’s run. ‘As and not the faintest flutter of a draught stirred 

green as the paddocks of Crannoeh’ came to be a between them. Now and then a high-hung, 

local saw — for once a true one. '.-sulky, cloud, more-- like -a wreath : of smoke than 

Donald M’Cunn, however, not altogether -singular of water-horn moisture, would drift across the 

ainong his race perhaps, was more, of an expert sun, and, as it passed, the -iron on the roof would 

in matters theological than meteorological ; and lie creep and shudder in the lowered temperature 

gave thanks for Heaven’s largess after his own as if a flight of unholy things — drought-demons, 

bent. He was given to quoting, with a species of maybe— were scampering across the metal with 

aggressive humility peculiarly his own, selected set claws ; then the cloud would pass and the 

Bible texts by way of demonstrating to less demons would make a return -charge. These 

favoured squatters on suitable occasions that mucking signs had trailed across the blazing 

their drought-bitten paddocks and his green ones heavens in weird procession throughout the last 

were manifestly the handiwork of that special month, and yet rain seemed farther off than 

Providence that makes a note of the sternly pure ever. 
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M ‘Co nn’a elbows were planted firmly upon the 
table, and lie held two tanned and knotted fists 
planted, against lus high cheek-bones; the sweat 
welled out upon him, filling the sharp furrows 
that patterned his forehead, rayed the corners 
of his stone -‘gray eyes, and drew two deep, 
hard lines of obstinacy at either end of the 
straight-drawn, thin-lipped mouth. A fringe of 
grizzled beard and a hood of erect and defiant 
hair framed the whole stern face. A well- 
thumbed Bible was af his right elbow ; beneath 
his eyes lay a map oE Crannoch and its surround- 
ing runs ; a crumpled copy of the local news- 
paper' was on his left. Donald M'Cunn was in a 
black and bitter mood. A drop of, dusty sweat 
fell with a distinct smack from the stubbly 
beard upon the map, and lighted on the central 
block of the station that neighboured Crannoch 
on the east. He angrily smeared the offending 
moisture with a big rough finger over a couple 
of hundred miles of country, and broke his 
silence, staring out vindictively across the kitchen 
gangway. 

'You might have thocht that a God-fea-r-ring, 
sober man ’ud had enough to thole in seeing his 
cattle, the pride of his life and his years, dying 
for the want of nourishment, Hannah?’ 

A girl who lay in a cane chair behind the 
squatter— a woman rather, formed, as to face, body, 
and limbs, on stately and yet homely lines — raised 
her eyes from a book upon her knees and looked 
Somewhat indifferently at her father’s hack, 
-stretching both arms above her. She’ knit her 
large hands behind her head and leaned it back 
against them without, answering. 

The squatter’s eyes grew harder, and ho kept 
them accusingly on the staving sunshine without. 

‘ You dinna answer, Hannah ! Ah ! more and 
m-o-ore I’ve obsairved of late that your father’s 
troubles are little— ay, little, and growing noticeably 
less— to you.’ There was an increasing skirl in his 
voice, as though a grievance and a pretext for 
anger were entiroly seasonable to his humour. 

I The tall girl said, in a motherly contralto tuned 
by nature to carry comfort where comfort was 
possible, and as if a minor matter had been opened 
up for discussion: ‘The rain’ll come, father, for, 
sure. And what’s the fresh trouble?’ . , id; 

‘The rain — heeh ! And lo ! a prophet has come 
forth.’ He spoke acridly, then banged the 
crumpled newspaper noisily with his open hand. 
‘And look how ye prove my womls to me. Ilev 
ye forgotten so soon wlnit I read to ye out of 
here a shorrt hour ago? ’Is there not trouble 
full measure in that?’ 

‘Eli?’ she answered, still placidly; ‘that a 
•successor to that poor Mr Bay n ton is coining to 
work Muugi ? Is it troubled you are, father, that 
your neighbours are coming by their own again?’ 

Mungi was the neighbouring run on the plan of 
which the squatter’s sweat-drop had fallen, giving 
words to his wrath. 


.‘Their own, their own!’ lie shouted, still not 
turning, and he shook his fist at the blinding 
sunlight outside; 1 theirs— that should be mine! 
Have I not told yon, girl, for years, tlmt, 
morally and speeritually, before the Bond, [ 
was robbed of that block o’ Ian’?’ And the dry- 
passion of earth-hunger— the bloodless lust as 
deep as tile craving for gold or drink— scowled 
beneath liis hnsliy black eyebrows as he spoke. 

The- girl, still leaning her head against the 
interwoven fingers, looked with a broad pity, not 
umnixed with something of large scornfulness in 
her big gray eyes, , at her father’s moist shirt and 
erect thatch of grizzled liair, and said nothing. 

‘Ay,’ ha went on, with gathering , bitterness, 
‘the land that I wanted to complete the Crannoch 
run was taken up by stealth ; it was like the 
worrit of a thief in the dead of night And 
tlidna the Loml set the seal of His disapproval 
on the home at Mungi there from the day of its 
building ? Didna the pleuro ravage his cattle. ; 
and from the day his wife died in childbirth’ — 
the cane chair creaked as the girl moved uneasily 
in it, but the old man went on relentlessly — 
‘from that day was there an hour’s happiness for 
Bayntou when the drink laid hold of him till 
they found him lying across his own doorstep 
with his’ 

‘ Father 1 ’ She had risen and was standing 
behind him with a long, sunburned hand on each 
of his shoulders. 

lie went on without heeding her. 1 E-e*e-li, 
since you time two-an 1 -twenty year syne, that 
I hurried to the Bauds Office in Brisbane and 
found he lmd been before me, and taken up the 

Mungi blocks, and since I stood and- Na, na ’ — 

he raised a shaking hand — ‘ I didna currse him ; 
but I called on God to gi’e the both of us just 
measure according to our desairfcs before Him. 

I did that. And Ho judged between us, and sent 
a blight upon that house, so that not one 
stone’ He broke off with a dry chuckle, re- 

membering, apparently, that the scriptural imagery 
hardly applied to a house built of wooden slabs. 
Ilia laugh was the laugh of a man who Inis known 
vengeance and is at work to cheat himself into 
the belief that the tuste of it is sweet and not 
like ashes in the mouth. 

-The girl’s hands had fallen to her side. ‘ Father,' 
she, said, as if unwillingly, ‘I— -where is the humi- 
lity that you urge upon other folk?’ 

‘ Humeclity 1’ he roared ; but still lie did not turn 

to face her. ‘You dare, to, you, you ’ and lie 

closed his teeth with a snap. ‘ Humeelity he 
expounded, with, a kind of savage mildness, ‘is 
for them that feel the weight of the Bombs hand 
upon them. But to them that sairve Him all 
their days it is permitted to rejoice when they 
perceive that it is His pleasure to humble their 
enemies in the dust before them.’ 

Apparently the humorous aspect of this jumbling 
together of greed with creed on the part of the 
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old man was not entirely lost upon tlie girl, for 
tlie wryness that i.t brought to her face was 
tempered by a patient smile. Again she remained 
silent. 

M'Cuuii began to fold up his map violently, 
waxing the bitterer for want of open opposition. 
‘Mind me, Hannah, there’s a blight upon that 
house — the currse that goes wi’ ill-gotten goods. It 
killed the wife and child, and blasted the lierrd, 
and dravo Baynton to shed liis ain blood upon his 
aiu doorstep. An’ . lay this to your heart ’—he 
squeezed a knotted fist on the folded map — ‘who- 
soever comes to Mungi, they 're strangers to us, an’ 
us to them, for the wrath of Almighty God is 
upon them, and we dinna want the canker to 
spread among us here.’ 

This quaint exposition of the economic aspect 
of spiritual matters again made Hannah mix 
tolerance with her frown. 

1 You hear 1 ’ M'Cuun said fiercely, spinning 
round in liis seat at last, and facing her as she 
stood back from and above him, with her arms 
folded beneath the rounded softness of her breast. 

Under her steady look the father wilted 
oddly ; it was easy to see now why he had 
checked his impulse to turn upon her before. 
Donald M‘ Gunn in his soul feared tlie daughter 
that stood above him like a bush-goddess. The 
sting was gone from his anger suddenly, leaving 
it merely futile ; and though lie. sought with 
extra vehemence to enforce his command by 
repeating it many times and rapping noisily on 
the table with his great knuckles, one could see 
that it rested solely with the tall girl as to 
whether she heeded him or not. 

She said steadily : ' I hear you, father — I hear 
you ; and I’ll heed you to the letter’— she paused 
— ‘ while I live beneath your roof.’ 

He brightened, almost humbly, as if he were a 


grateful suppliant instead of the hectoring parent 
of a moment ago. ' Eh, there now,’ he fawned, 
‘ the good lassie ! ’ 

‘ You heard my words, father?’ 

‘Ay, ay, I heard you.’ 

‘ While I eat your bread ’— a — ' 

' Ay, ay,’ he said blankly ; he fingered senilely 
at his lean jaws, looking up furtively ; and 
it was plain to see that strife was going on 
within him between tenderness and wrath. A. 
hand lie had raised towards her paused mid- 
way. The contest in M'Cunn ended in a com- 
promise ; he withdrew the hand and scratched 
the stubble on his cheek raspingly with, a fore- 
finger. ‘ Mebbe you ’ll see to the denner, 
Hannah ? ’ he said. 

Hannah went out to the kitchen, showing in 
her walk the strength of a savage, the free 
grace of glowing health, and the dignity of one 
of Nature’s appointed queens. The old squatter, 
struck with a rare fit of abstraction, watched tlie 
girl go out, and sat looking long at the empty 
doorway ; his straight lips fell apart, and the 
graven lines about liis mouth took on a kindlier 
look, as though the spring that braced his jaws 
together had been suddenly eased. But he soon 
came to himself with a start, said ' Hoots,’ shut 
his. mouth as if the spring had been restored 
to its office, and scowled about him, uttering a 
deep, long-drawn ‘H — m, h — m l’ then rose to 
liis feet and made to liurry from the room. But 
he stopped before the cane chair, where tlie cushion 
still showed the faint mould of Hannah's body, 
and where her book was lying open and face 
downwards. He stooped to peer suspiciously at 
the title, and, looking up to the iron roof and 
shaking both hands above his head like a prophet 
of woe, he repeated it in a half- whisper : 1 Their 
Father’s Sins’ 


THE GOLDEN KOOTENAIS IN 18 9 8. 


HEN the Klondike gold-fever spread 
to the Old Country, the writer 
of this article was amongst the 
earliest upon whom the epidemic 
laid hold. The news of the great 
‘strikes’ in the far North-west was 
sufficient to once more arouse to action tlie in- 
stincts of the old prospector, then living quietly 
in England, after many years spent upon 
Australian gold-fields. 

In less than a fortnight the writer was crossing 
tlie Atlantic, en route for the new Eldorado. 
Coming across Canada, upon the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, were many mining men ; and, us the re- 
sult of conversations held during the long journey 
westward, tlie writer decided to winter in the 
Kootenays, and to continue the journey to Klon- 
dike in the spring. 


The geographical position of the Yukon country 
is by this time well known to most people ; but 
there are many who will not have a like know- 
ledge of the locality of the ‘ Golden Kootenays.’ 
In endeavouring to enlighten the reader upon this 
point, and also to bring into more deserving promi- 
nence the resources and wealth of this little-known 
portion of tlie Dominion, the writer is actuated 
by the desire to ‘switch off,’ if possible, some of. 
tlie human current which is flowing Klondike- 
wards into what will probably prove a far more 
profitable channel, and one in which fewer 
obstacles will be encountered. 

Scattered over the Kootenays are many 
prosperous mining towns and camps, the prin- 
cipal of which is Rossland, in the Trail Creek 
mining division of 'Western Kootenay. Wo 
will confine our attention chiefly to this dis- 
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trict, as it is here that some of the most remarkable 
developments have been, and are, taking place. 

Little more than three years ago the present site 
of Rossland was covered with forest, the haunt of 
the puma and the bear. Here and there, in the 
, surrounding mountains, were the camps of the 
mining pioneers, to whose adventurous researches 
the present prosperity of the district is due. 

Rossland is now an incorporated city of 7000 
inhabitants, with churches, schools, hospital, 
hanks, electric light, newspapers, &c. ; and the 
energetic and successful development of the rich 
gold-mines in tire surrounding mountains bids fair 
to make the city one of the most promising in 
British Columbia, 

As the town is situated at an altitude of 3325 
feet, the weather in winter is somewhat cold, 
but on account of the extreme dryness of the 
atmosphere, little discomfort is felt. The tem- 
perature seldom falls many degrees below zero, 
while in July and August the thermometer 
often reaches the nineties. There are several 
feet of snow in the winter, when sleighing 
takes the place of wheel -traffic ; but once the 
snow becomes packed down and solid, pedestrians 
feel hut little inconvenience. Two lines of rail- 
way serpentine fclieir way up tire mountain - sides, 
making Rossland their terminal point. One line 
runs from the United States (the boundary-line 
of which country is but a few miles distant), 
where it has connections with the great American 
trunk lines to all parts of the States. The other 
railway is connected with the great Canadian 
Pacific Railway system, vid Robsou on the 
Columbia River, reaching Rossland through Trail, 
a ‘smelting’ town, d . ■ 

. The population of Rossland is principally com- 
posed of Americans and Canadians, and one meets 
but few who actually hail from the United King- 
dom. One of the most striking features of the 
place is the almost entire absence of rowdyism of 
any kind. In a Western mining town one expects 
to hear of shooting affrays and mob law ; such, 
however, is not the- case in Rossland. In this 
respect it shows a marked contrast with the 
American mining towns, where shooting is common 
and the law lenient. 

Immediately surrounding the town are some of 
the richest gold-mines in the. Kootehays, .from 
which in the near future an immense output of 
gold may be expected. The following figures will 
give tlie reader some idea of the great develop- 
ments which have recently taken place;; 

During 1897 the total output of the Kootenay 
mines was 8,136,696 dollars, or, considerably more 
than the entire yield of all the lode -mines of 
British Columbia for the ten previous years. 
This yield speaks volumes, when it is considered 
that most of the mines are as yet only partially 
developed. Taking the ‘Trail Creek’ mining 
division alone, one finds that the output for 
last year was 150 per cent, more than tire pro- 


duct of 1896, and 330 per cent, more than that 
of 1895. 

The following figures will serve to show the 
richness of the gold-bearing ores mined round 


Rossland. 

Taking the famous ‘Le Hoi 1 mine alone, we find 
that, during 1897, 57,437 tons of ore produced gold 
to the value of 2,125,169 dollars, and copper to 
the value of 344,622 dollars. This shows a value 
of 37 dollars per ton in gold and six dollars in 
copper, or a total of 43 dollars per ton. 

During the year 1897, dividends to the value 
of 425,000 dollars were paid by this company, 
the shareholders in which are mostly Americans. 

Until quite recently the interests held by 
British investors in the district were compara- 
tively' small, but it is encouraging to find that 
British money is beginning to ilow in this direc- 
tion. The writer has never in any other country 
witnessed developments which promised such rich 
and enduring returns for well - directed outlay. 
The element of chance, which .is always more or 
less a factor in metalliferous mining, seems here 
to be reduced to a minimum, and the ever-increas- 
ing prosperity appears to be built upon a solid and 
enduring foundation. 

The present year will probably witness some 
of the most remarkable and successful mineral 
'.developments the world has ever seen. These 
.mountains and valleys are, day by day, yielding 
up more and more of their immense riches. It 
is only the miner or mineralogist wild has 
actually visited the Kootennys who can form an 
adequate idea of their mineral wealth. Gobi, 
silver, copper, and lead occur here in great fissure- 
veins, with quartz and iron-pyrites. 

Although ‘free gold’ and ‘placer’ are found in 
considerable quantities, yet here in the Koote- 
nays they are mostly found in sulphide combina- 
tions •, this necessitates smelting, thus creating an 
industry in which are other promising openings 
for tlie capitalist, and in which a large number 
of people obtain employment. 


Some seven miles from Rossland is the town of 
Trail, situated on the banks of the Columbia 
River. Here is a large smelter, which is 
connected by railway with Rossland and other 
mining centres. Some hundreds of men find 
employment here at wages ranging from two to 
five dollars a day. There are several other smelters 
in the Kootennys, and this industry bids fair to 
assume large proportions in the near future. 

The Klondike gold excitement will greatly 
assist in drawing attention to this part of .British . 
Columbia, and doubtless many of the thousands 
who will be disappointed in the frozen north 
will eventually find their way to this district, 
where they ivill encounter fewer difficulties and 
meet with muiiy opportunities for the : profitable 
employment of brain and muscle. 

The forests abound with game, ami it in no 
uncommon sight to see deer and. bear meat hung- 
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ing in the butcher’s shop. Everywhere are creeks 
and rivers teeming with fish ; in fact, a Win- 
chester rifle and a fishing-rod furnish both good 
sport ami are most useful for replenishing the 
larder. 

There are many openings in the Kootenays for 
tlie speculator and the small capitalist ; especially 
are there great possibilities for the poor man, the 
artisan, or the young fellow who is not too ‘big’ 
to take off his coat for three dollars a day. Em- 
ployment here, as elsewhere, has to be sought ; 
but few would arrive here without enough money 
in their pockets to live upon whilst seeking 
work. Competent miners receive from three to 
three and a half dollars a clay, and ordinary un- 
skilled labourers from two to three dollars a day. 

If a man lives in his own 1 cabin ’ he can 
live very well on half a dollar a day, so it is 


evident that the careful man can soon save 
money. 

There is little or no demand for clerks or shop- 
men ; but any one able and strong enough to 
do arduous manual work can soon obtain an 
opening at rates which will enable him to put 
by some money. Introductions, unless especially 
strong, are likely to be of little use; but the new 
arrival who comes furnished with enough means 
to look round for employment will find that he 
can get on very well without them. There are 
no openings for idlers j but for any one who is 
not absolutely destitute there are good chances to 
be met with for the seeking. 

In conclusion, the writer may add that his 
affections are weaned from Klondike, and set 
upon tlie great possibilities of the ‘Golden 
Kootenays.’ 


JOHN BURNET OF BARNS. 

By John Buchan. 

CHAPTER NXXIII.— HOW THREE MEN HELD A TOWN IN TERROR. 


was towards evening — a dark 
November evening— that we came 
near the little town of Biggar. 
The place lies on a sandy bank . 
raised from the wide moss which 
extends for miles by the edge of 
the sluggish stream. It is a black, desolate spot, 
where whaups and snipe whistle in the back 
streets, and a lane which begins from the cause- 
way may end in a pool of dark moss-water. But 
the street is marvellous broad ; and there, at the 
tail of the autumn, is held one of the greatest 
fairs in the Lowlands of Scotland, whither hawkers 
and tinkers come in hordes, not to speak of 
serving-men and serving-lasses who seek hire. 
For three days the thing goes on, and for racket 
and babble it is unmatched in the country-side. 

We halted before the entrance to the town, on 
a square of dry ground in the midst of the water- 
way. I know not how many the gipsies were, 
but with women and children they were not less 
in number than ninety or a hundred. They had 
with them a great quantity of gear of all kinds, 
and their animals were infinite. Forby their 
horses and asses, they had dogs and fowls and 
many tamed birds, which travelled in their 
company. It is a trait of these strange people 
that they must ever have something on which to 
expend their affection ; and while the women 
have their children, the men have their pets. 
The most grim and quarrelsome tinker will tend 
some beast or bird, and share with it his last meal. 

When the camp was made, the fire lit, and the 
evening meal prepared, the men got out their 
violins and bagpipes, and set themselves to en- 
liven the night with music. There, in the clear 
space in front of the fire, tliej r danced to the 


tunes with great glee and skill. I sat beside the 
captain and watched the picture, and in very 
truth it was a pleasing one. The men, as I have 
said, were for the most part lithe and tall, and 
they danced with grace. The gipsy women after 
the age of twenty grow too harsh-featured for 
beauty and too manly in stature for elegance. 
But before that age they are uniformly pretty. 
The free open-air life and the healthy fare make 
them strong in body and extraordinarily graceful 
in movement. Their well-formed features, their 
keen laughing black eyes, their rich complexions, 
and, above all, their masses of coal-black hair be- 
come them choicely well. So, there in the ruddy 
firelight, they danced to the quavering music, 
and peace for once in a while lay among them. 

Meanwhile I sat apart with William Baifiie, 
and talked of many things. He filled for me a 
pipe of tobacco, and I essayed a practice which I 
had often heard of before, but never made trial 
of. I found it very soothing, and we sat there 
in the bield of the tent and discoursed of our 
several wanderings. I heard from him wild tales 
of doings in the hills from the Pentlands to the 
Cumberland fells, for his habits took him far 
aud wide in the country. He told all with the 
greatest indifference, affecting the air of an 
ancient Stoic, to whom all things, good and evil 
alike, were the same. Every now and then he 
would break in with a piece of moralising, which 
he delivered with complete gravity, hut which 
seemed to me matter for laughter, coming as it 
did after some racy narrative of how he van- 
quished Moss Marshall at the sheiling of Kipper- 
tree or cheated the alewife at Newbigging out 
of her score. 

On the morrow all went off to the fair save 
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myself, and I was left with the children and the 
dogs. The captain had judged it better that I 
should stay, since there would be folk there from 
around Barns and Dawyck, who might penetrate 
my disguise and spread the tidings. So I stayed 
at home and pondered oyer many things, notably 
my present predicament. I thought of all my 
old hopes and plans— -to be a scholar and a 
gentleman of spirit ; to look well to my lands, 
and have a great name in the country-side ; to 
study and make books ; maybe even to engage in 
parliament and State business. And what did I 
now? Travelling in disguise among tinkers, a 
branded man, with my love and my lands in 
danger — nay, all but lost. It was this accursed 
thought that made the bitterest part of my 
wanderings. 

I was in such a mood when a servant came 
from a farmhouse near to get one of the gipsies 
to come and mend the kitclien-pot. As I was 
the only one left, there was nothing for it hut 
to go. The adventure cheered me, for its whim- 
sicality made me laugh, and laughter is the best 
antidote to despair. But I fared very badly, for 
when I tried my . ’prentice hand at the pot, I was 
so manifestly incapable that the goodwife drove 
me from the place, calling me an idle sorner and 
a lazy vagabond, and many other well-deserved 
names. I returned to tlie camp with my ears 
still ringing from her cuff, but in a more whole- 
some temper of mind. 

The greater part of the others returned at the 
darkening, most with well-filled pockets, though 
I fear it was not all come by honestly ; and a 
special, feast was prepared. That gipsy meal was 
of the strangest yet most excellent quality. There 
was a savoury soup made of all -kinds- of slewed 
game and poultry, and after that the flesh of 
pigs ancl game roasted and broiled. There was 
no seasoning to the food save a kind of very 
bitter , vinegar ; for these people care little for 
salt or any condiment. 

The meal was over, and I was thinking of 
lying down for the night, when William Baillie 
came back. I noted in the firelight that hie face 
was black with anger. I heard him speak to . 
several of his men, and his tone was that of one 
who was mastering some passion, By-and-by he 
came to where I sat and lay down beside me. 

‘Do you wish to pleasure me V he said shortly. 

‘Why, yes,’ I answered; ‘you have saved my 
life, and I would do all itr my power to oblige 
you, though I fear that just now my power is 
little,’ . 

‘It’s a’ I want,’ said he, leaving his more correct 
speech for the broad Scots of the Country-side. 
‘Listen, and I’ll tell ye what happened the day 
at the fair. We tinker-folk gaed aboot . our, busi- 
ness, daein’ ill to name, and behavin’ like diluent, 
peaceable, quiet-mainuered men and women. The 
place, was in a gey steer, for a heap o’ wast- 
eountry trash was there frae the hacks o’ Straven e 


and Douglasdale, and since a’ the godly and re- 
putable folk thereaways links ta’on to the hills, 
nane but the rabble are left. So we were gnun 
on canny, aellin’ our hits o’ things and daein’ our 
bits o’ jobs, while the drucken folk were dancin’ 
and cairryin’ on at the itlier end. By-and-by 
doun the fair came a drucken gamlcnor, one 
John Cree. I ken him weel, a fosy, black-hertit 
seoondrel as ever I saw. My wife, whom you 
ken — for it was her that lookit after ye when 
yo were sick — was standin’ at the side when the 
man sees her. He comes up to her wi’ his leerin’, 
bluckguirdly face, and misca’s her for a tinkler 
and a’ that was had, as if the warst in our tribe 
wasna better than him. 

‘Mary, she stands back, and bids him get out 
or she wad learn him maiuuers. 

‘But he wadna take a telliti'. "Oh ho, my 
bawbee joe,” says lie, “ye’re brow and high the 
day. Whae are ye to despise an honest man ? 
A wlieen tinkler doxies 1 ” And lie took up a 
stane and struck her on the face. 

‘ At this a’ our folk wore for puttin’ an end 
to him there and then. But I lceepit them back 
and bade them let the drucken fule he. Syne 
he gaed awa ; but the folk o’ the fair took him 
up, and we’ve got nocbt hut ill -words and ill- 
tongue a’ day. But they’ll pay for it the morn !’ 
And tlie captain looked long and fiercely into the 
embers. 

‘ I ha’c n plan,’ said lie after a little ; ‘ and, 
Master Burnet, I want ye to help me. Tlie folk 
o’ tlie fair are just u wlieen scum and riddlings. 
There are three o’ us here, proper men— you and 
myself and my sou Matthew. If ye will agree 
to it, we three will mount horse the morn, clear 
oot that fair, and fricliten the folk o’ Bigger for 
the next twalmonth.’ 

‘ What would you do 1 1 said I. 

‘I ha’c three suits,’ he said, ‘o’ guiil crimson 
cloth, which I got frae my grandfather, and have 
never worn. I have three hraw horses, which 
cam’ oot o’ England three year syne. If tin; 
three o’ us mount and ride through the fair, 
there will be sic a scattering as was never beard 
tell o’ afore, i’ the auld louu. And if that 
gairdener-body doeana gang wnd wi’ frieht., my 
name ’s no’ William Baillie.’ 

Now, I do not know what madness prompted 
me to join in this, freak. For certain, it was a 
most unbecoming thing for a man of birth to , he 
perched cm horseback in the company of .two 
reckless tinkers, to break the king’s peace arid 
terrify his: Majesty’s lieges of Biggar, But it dare- 
devil ■ spirit— the' recoil from tlie morning’s de- 
spondency— now held me. Besides, the romance 
of the thing took me captive ; it was as well tlmt 
a man should play all the parts he could in the 
world ; and to my foolish mind it seemed a fine 
tiling that one who was a man of birth and 
learning should not scruple to cast in his lot 
with the rough gipsies. 
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So I agreed readily enough, and soon after -went 
to sleep with weariness, and knew nothing till the 
stormy dawn woke the camp. 

Then the three of us dressed in the crimson 
suits, and monstrously fine we looked. The day 
was dull, cloudy, and with a threat of snow ; and 
the massing of clouds which we had noticed 
the day before was now p thousandfold greater. 
We trotted out over tlie green borders of the bog 
to the town, where the riot and hilarity were 
audible. The sight of the three to ■auy chance 
spectator must have been fearsome beyond the 
common. William Baillie, not to speak of his 
great height and strange dress, had long black 
hair, which' lmng far below liis shoulders ; and 
his scarlet liat and plume made him look like 
the devil in person. Matthew, his son, was some- 
what smaller, but broad and sinewy ; and he 
sat his horse with an admirable grace. As for 
myself, my face was tanned with sun and air 
and the gipsy dye ; my lmir hung loosely 
on my shoulders in the fashion 1 have always 
worn it; and I could sit a horse with the best 
of them. 

When we came near the head of the street 
we halted and consulted. The captain bade us 
obey him in all, follow wherever lie went, 
and, above all,: let no word come from our 
mouth, Then we turned up our sleeves above 
the elbows, drew our swords, and rode into the 
town. ■ V> 

At the first sight of the three strange men 
who rode abreast, a great cry of amazement arose, 
and the miscellaneous rabble was hushed. Then 
in a voice of thunder the captain cried out that 
they had despised the gipsies the day before, and 
that now was the time of revenge. Suiting the 


action to the word, he held his naked sword 
before him, and we followed at a canter. 

I have never seen so complete a rout in my 
life. Stalls, booths, and tables were overturned, 
and the crowd flew wildly in all directions. The 
others of the tribe, who had come to see the 
show, looked on from the back, and to the 
terrified people seemed like fresli assailants. I 
have never heard such a hubbub as rose from 
the fleeing men and screaming women. Farmers, 
country-folk, and ploughmen mingled with fat 
burgesses and the craftsmen of the town in one 
wild rush for safety. And yet we touched no one, 
but kept on our way to the foot of the street, 
with our drawn swords held stark upright in our 
hands. Then we turned, and came back ; and lo ! 
the great fair was empty, and wild, fearful faces 
looked at us from window and lane.. 

Then on our second ride appeared at the 
church gate the minister of the parish, a valiant 
man, who bade us halt. 

‘Stop,’ said he, ‘you men of blood, and cease 
from disturbing the town, or I will have you all 
clapped in the stocks for a week. 1 

Then the captain spoke up, and told him of 
the wrong and insult of the day before. 

At this the worthy man looked grave, ‘Go 
back to your place,’ lie said, ‘ and it shall be seen 
to. I am wae that the folk of this town, who 
have the benefit of my ministrations, set no better 
example to pair heathen Egyptians, But give up 
the quarrel at my bidding. “Vengeance is mine, 
and I will repay,” saith the Lord.’ 

‘ But Imply, sir,’ said I, ‘ as Augustine saith, we 
may be the Lord’s executors.’ And with this we 
turned and rode otf, leaving the man staring in 
open-mouthed wonder. 


STEENGT I-I : 

SOME ENDEAVOURS TO ATTAIN AND RETAIN IT. 


one telling us in a satisfactory 
inner how to get strong and 
nain so would: be morally cer- 
n of fame and fortune and a 
ul of earthly immortality. This 
what all seek but very few 
is always so much in heredity 
and environment ; much also in ways of living, 
for every day we witness persons spending for- 
tunes in gradually ruining their health, and others 
fortunes in vainly trying to regain what they 
have lost — indeed, tile millions spent in the 
endeavour to regain health are quite beyond 
human calculation. So are the remedies ; for 

every disease, almost without exception, save 
the Last Enemy, lias its alleviation at least, if 
uot ils cure, in these enlightened days. Accord- 
ing to Voltaire, every one wishes to live long, 
and nobody wishes to be old ; but few will pay 


the price demanded. Care killed a cat ; therefore 
work as hard as you like, but do not worry, 
Never give in ; battle to the last, said Sir Andrew 
Clark. Sir Isaac Holden, who died at the age 
of ninety, preached and practised open-air exer- 
cise, method, and a lhild kind of vegetarianism. 

. So did Sir Isaac Pitman, tiro apostle of short- 
hand, who was eighty-four when lie died. Both 
had been very hard workers from youth till 
past middle age. So was Lord Armstrong, founder 
of the Elswick Works, who has liad abundant 
hobbies and inventions always on hand ; he was 
born in 1810, and confesses to having only in- 
dulged in a plain and wholesome diet. No man 
of this generation lived a more useful life than 
the late George Muller of Bristol, who died in 
Iris ninety-third year, yet in his youth he was 
threatened with consumption, and always had a 
weak digestion. 
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To return to Sir Isaac Holden. Even in later 
life he walked his seven or eight miles a day, in 
all weathers and in both town and country. At 
first a puny, untliriving child, he was forced to 
be regular and temperate. When he became book- 
_ keeper and manager at Cullingworth he stipu- 
lated with his employers that he should have two 
hours for open-air exercise every forenoon. This 
was part of his health programme. ‘ 1 know,’ he 
said, ‘innumerable cases of men who started with 
a constitution twice as strong as mine. They 
had no stomachs. I had a stomach, and was 
obliged to take care.’ 

And he did take care, and humoured his 
stomach in this way. He would take for break- 
fast one halted apple, one orange, twenty grapes, 
and a biscuit made from banana flour, of the 
virtues of which we have something to say 
farther on. His midday meal consisted of about 
three ounces of beef or mutton, with now and again 
a lialf-cupfu.1 of soup. If he took a little fish, he 
took so much less of meat. His diet at supper 
was practically a repetition of breakfast. It was 
a belief probably gained from Buchan’s Domestic 
Medicine or Wesley’s Journal, upon which he 
acted, that after the system had been built up, 
and the period of manhood reached, all starchy 
foods should he banished from the diet. Once, 
when complimented on the success of his methods 
of living, he explained : ‘ Some people imagine it 
to be my ambition to live to a great age. That 
is not exactly my object ; hut I do desire, so long 
as I am spared, to retain my senses, and to avoid 
the miseries and infirmities that so often accom- 
pany a carelessly regulated old age.’ 

‘We eat too much,’ says Dr Keith, who, in liis 
Plea for a Simpler Life, seems to many the 
apologist for semi-starvation. When he readied 
seventy Oliver Wendell Holmes was as cheerful, 
if not quite as active, as ever, and he began with 
his trained doctor’s mind and accurate observation 
to mark tbe on-coming of old age. In his old 
age Arthur Young, writer on agriculture, rose at 
4 a.m. and walked till up to the neck in his 
garden pond ! 

There was some nonsense as well as wit and 
good sense in Charles Lamb’s reply to his friend 
Bernard Barton, who sent him a complaining 
letter about his health. Lamb recommended 
Barton to keep himself as ignorant as the world 
was before Galen of tbe entire inner constitution 
of the animal man. He was to be unconscious 
of a midriff, and to hold kidneys, save of sheep 
and swine, to be an agreeable fiction. ‘ For,’ he 
said, 'once fix the seat of your disorder, and your 
fancies flux into it like so many bad humours.’ 
Curiously enough this is the conclusion come to 
by a writer in tbe Daily News on ‘How to Live 
Long.’ We are there told that they are likely to 
live longest who are too much engrossed witli sub- 
jects of interest to greatly concern themselves with 
their own personal mechanism. With physiology 


taught at every Board school such a state of 
mind is impossible, even were it desirable. The 
hypochondriac still consults and bores every friend 
lie has regarding his ailments, and this very 
attitude of mind becomes an ailment in itself. 
He reads many doctors’ books, and discovers 
symptoms of fresh troubles, especially if lie is of 
a nervous temperament. He becomes a walking 
advertisement of cures which do not cure. Like 
the Cornish shopkeeper who sold a certain cure 
for coughs, and possessed a chronic cough him- 
self, they cannot reply like him, when twitted 
with the remark, ‘Physician, euro thyself,’ that 
‘In me you behold a terrible example of tbe 
danger of delay : I left it too long before I took 
the medicine. See that you don’t.’ 

Without going so far as a recent writer in 
tbe Spectator, who quotes a medical man’s private 
utterance, that three - fourths of medicine was 
guess-work, we note that there has been within 
recent years a decided onslaught by both doctor 
and patient on tbe taking of drugs. Dr Smiles, who 
was a medical man before ho was a book-maker, 
said years ago, in his first book on Physical Edu- 
cation, that the surest way to ensure health was 
to adopt the natural means to preserve it, by 
pure air, exercise, and a healthy supply of food. 
Children were then the victims, he thought, of a 
mania for medicine, and not infrequently destroyed 
by its too frequent use. The doctor should bo a 
preservatar of health rather than one who cures 
self-induced diseases. This has often been said 
since in other forms, as on ‘The Use and Abuse 
of Medicine,’ by a physician, in this Journal, May 
5 , 1849 . 

There is no Use of running amuck against 
medicine, however, which is invaluable in its own 
place. But, like law, it is best to bo independent 
of it, and by diet, temperance, and exercise to 
render it unnecessary. The remark has more 
than once been made : 1 What untold good is 
done by the shiploads of oranges imported and 
consumed!’ The same is true of apples and 
many other common fruits, which supplement 
solid food and act as correctives in keeping the 
system healthy. The lentil in all its forms is 
a strengthening and life-sustaining food. Mr H. 
M. Stanley has more than once acknowledged 
that he owes his life to banana meal. But, as 
imported from the West Indies, and sold at one 
shilling and sixpence a pound in this country, 
there is only a limited demand for it. ‘If only,’ 
says Mr Stanley in his Darkest Africa, ‘the 
virtues of the flour were publicly known, it is 
not to be doubted but it would be largely con- 
sumed in Europe. During my two attacks of 
gastritis, a light gruel of this, mixed with milk, 
was the only matter that could be digested.’ A 
letter; from Mrs Stanley to the agent for the 
banana meal in Edinburgh relates how it had 
again pulled him through in June 189G. 

We fancy that a good cook is sometimes, as . 
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worthy of canonisation as some of the dirt}' 
saints of antiquity, who isolated themselves 
from their fellow-men and did little to make the 
world go round. Cookery and domestic economy 
are rightly every-day subjects in our Board 
schools. Next generation should be less wasteful, 
and be able more widely and wisely to adapt food 
to the requirements of work and constitution. 

Dr Thomas Oliver, physician to the Royal 
Infirmary, Newcastle, and Professor of Physiology 
in the University of Durham, some time ago read 
a paper at Budapest on ‘ The Best Diet of Toil.’ 
He regrets, as so many' have done, that tea and 
bread and butter have ousted milk and oatmeal 
porridge almost entirely from the diet of the 
people. He condemns the wives of many of the 
workers in the textile industries of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire as being ignorant of good cookery. Too 
much meat is eaten, and many nutritious vegetable 
food-stuffs, such as lentils, are not half-utilised. 
Irregular feeding of coal-miners, owing to a 
weekly shift of hours, leads to flatulent dyspepsia ; 
many artisans induce this also by bolting tbeir food. 
He has had practical demonstration of this in the 
infirmary in a post-mortem after a fatal accident. 

Dr Oliver reminds us that the oils and fats 
stand first on the list as force-producers, and that 
these are < followed by butter, cheese, oatmeal, 
flour, peitsemeal, arrowroot, yolk, of egg, sugar, 
bread, lean beef, potatoes, milk, and green vege- 
tables. He gives sugar a high place as a help 
to the increase of muscular power— from six to 
thirty-nine per cent, in some instances. Sugar 
added to any diet greatly increases power of 
work and general resistance to fatigue ; and he 
gives the testimony of Harley as to the absence 
of risk of diabetes. Sir Thomas Brassey found 
that the best navvies were teetotalers, and that 
where three hundred of them had to widen a 
gauge, and had to effect the change quickly, work- 
ing night and day, a diet of oatmeal gruel was 
found most effective for keeping up their energy. 

Dr Rubagliati of Leeds, in Iris recently issued 
hook on Air, Food, and Exercise (1897), sets down 
colds, bronchitis, and cancer as the cumulative 
effects of excessive consumption of starchy foods, 
a conclusion which seems startling at first, but 
which is certainly worthy of serious consideration. 
He recommends, ns Dr Keith and others have 
done, beginning the day with from half-a-pint to 
a pint of hot water an hour before breakfast. 
In his ’ observation and experience, the most 
common and fatal habit is to eat food too often. 
He recommends five hours at least between meals, 
and if possible only two meals a day. Many men 
iu this are a law unto themselves ; and Victor 
Hugo, when working before breakfast, took a cup 
of black coffee and a raw egg, which kept up his 
strength without unduly withdrawing the blood 
from the brain. 

This leads us to say something about exercise, 
which in the case of the bus}' and engrossed 


professional man is sometimes neglected until 
too late. Cycling suits some people admirably. 
Mr T. P. O’Connor said lately that it had made 
a new man of him. Golf has worked wonders 
with others, and every one has a favourite form 
of exercise. A result of exercise and good health 
is that it breeds cheerfulness, which is radiated 
upon all around. An extraordinary case of cure 
from nervous breakdown is that related by an 
American gentleman, Mr Theodore H. Mead, in 
his Health without Medicine, issued by Dodd, 
Mead & Go., New York. He suffered from sleep- 
lessness, shortness of breath, and two different 
sorts of headache. By a series of most original 
exercises, too elaborate to describe here, in his own 
chamber, and by cold bathing, be was restored to 
perfect health. 

Count Sebastian F , of Leghorn, lias also 

issued a little pamphlet in which he de- 
clares that he feels quite young although in 
his seventy-first year. This ‘apostle of physical 
education,’ as he styles himself, describes in 
rhyme bis daily routine of exercises. Before 
dressing in the morning he grooms his skin 
with stiff brushes until it glows. Next he 
hangs from a bar, drawing himself up and down 
ten times ; then he raises himself several times 
bj'' the right and left hand alone. His further 
evolutions, as far as we can understand him, seem 
to he his sitting like a miner, then raising himself 
repeatedly, and afterwards hopping to strengthen 
the sinews of the calf of the leg and thigh. 
Next he swings ten times between two chairs 
placed hack to hack, then he has club exercise, a 
race round the room, a jump over a stool, 
followed by a cold sponge- bath, which finishes 
this strange programme. He now returns to bed, 
takes a light breakfast, and afterwards dresses 
and saunters out. We ai’e afraid some lazy 
people would count ten or twenty years of life 
dear at this price. 

Perhaps the caution which Mr F. Marion Craw- 
ford, tlie novelist, has furnished is needed here. 
According to liis experience, evening is the time 
to read, and night the time to sleep. A literary 
man, ho believes, should take exercise, but no more 
than is necessary for health. ‘ It is vastly better,’ 
lie says, ‘for the brain to rest too little than 
to practise athletics too much. Hard rowing, 
excessive walking, and running exhaust the brain 
as much as the body. I speak with knowledge, 
for I have done more physical work than most 
men in my time, and 1 do not believe it ever 
did me any good.’ Athletics, he believes further, 
have been overdone in our day. 

Eugene Sandow’s secret of strength is now 
pretty much of an open secret to those who 
have seen his wonderful performances and read 
his books or the articles of tlie ubiquitous inter- 
viewer. Exercise is as necessary as food is one of 
his golden rules, and one he has acted upon. 
He lays down no hard-and-fast rules as to diet, 
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creased in strength. In 1889 he heard of the 
challenge which Samson was malting at the 
Royal Aquarium, London, of £100 to the first 
person who should rival the feats of Cyclops, 
and £1000 to any one who could heat his own. 
Sandow came, saw, and conquered, and this was 
the beginning of his career as a public performer 
in this country and America. 

Constant and persistent exercise, therefore, of 
every muscle in the body is Sandow’s open 
secret, and wherever he lias performed, a crop 
of persons using his ‘Exerciser’ has sprung up. 
Not every one may become an atlilete under liis 
system ; but where there is a healthy basis to 
work upon, bis training seems to work wonders, 
and his School of Physical Culture has been 
crowded with pupils. To those who have per- 
severance and originality enough, a wonderful 
amount of muscular vigour and good health 
thus seems possible ; yet many find Doctors Diet, 
Quiet, and Merrymnn still the best of physicians. 


By T\ W. Evans. 


30U, lads have a fine time of it 
nowadays, with your machine- 
guns and a commissariat that 
knows canned meat from castor- 
oil.’ 

It was an Indian veteran who 
;:spokfi-~Oalonel CJarrill — to whom Myers and . I, 
returned from Dacoit-hunting in Burma, bad 
been relating our exploits. 

‘Fifty years ago fighting was fighting,’ he went 


on, ‘but now’ 


Wo smiled the smile of the young and up-to- 
date. What did he know of the vagaries of the 
modern savage : oE the Dacoit who came in the 
night noiselessly and parted life and death with 
an ugly and unnecessarily large stab in the breast ? 

The colonel read our thoughts. 

‘Dacoits may be a stealtliier foe,’ lie said, ‘but 
for undiluted vagabondism and downright villainy 
give me the Thugs.’ 

‘They must have been bad,’ I ventured. 

: ‘At the very .-best j and yet I found a little 
grain of virtue in one,’ said the veteran. ‘Shall 
I tell you a yam? It will be like a page of 
ancient history now, but I don’t think it has 
been told before; and really ITosein Ali was a 
picturesque scoundrel who deserved record— and 
hanging. 

‘ It was in the . autumn of ’ 34 ,’ proceeded the 
colonel, ‘I went out from Hyderabad under 
Major Groves northward across the Godavery after 
Thugs. The authorities were getting their eyes 
wide open at last, and a great effort was being 
made to exterminate the villains. After a week 
or ao of reconnoitring and inquiry we separated 


Groves sent me off on my own account with a 
troop of about thirty sepoys and a couple of non- 
coms. We had no success until Hosein Ali. fell 
into our hands. He was taken, not exactly red- 
handed, but just after the act, with tile proofs of 
guilt thick upon hint and the spoil in liis posses- 
sion. Yet he denied with all the stubbornness of 
innocence. 

‘“I know nothing of what you say, saliib. I 
am from beyond the Kristna.” 

‘ I looked long and fixedly at the man. He was 
a flue specimen of a fine race. Tull, and straight 
as a bamboo ; comely of feature and limb, with a 
haudBome and well-kept beard and moustache, and 
black eyes which glowed with indignation and a 
hint of defiance, ho looked anything but the 
scoundrel he was. If I had not been so absolutely 
certain of his guilt, .1 must have doubted that 
one of so gallant a bearing could be that worst of 
all criminals, a Thug. 

‘“What are you doing here, then?” I asked 
him. “ What is your trade, your occupation ? 
How did you come by these pearls?” 

‘ “ If I answer the sahib at all,” lie replied, “ it 
is that he may he satisfied and let me go on 1113' 
journey in peace. I am on travel honestly to my 
sister’s wedding, and the stones are a wedding gift.” 

‘The words came glibly off bis tongue ; but just 
as my C3 r es left his I saw the defiant expression 
change for a second to a furtive glance, which 
seemed to me to say, “Is he fool enough to believe 
it?” ^ 

‘ “ I don’t believe 
glance ; “you are 
deserve hanging 


so long as his pupils are temperate and eat 
wiiat agrees with them. He walks into liis cold 
bath, although bathed in perspiration from some 
of his feats, and is not careful to dry himself 
much afterwards. The heat in the body soon 
does that when there is plenty of reaction. It 
might be rash in liis pupils, however, to imitate 
him in this. 

Until his tenth year, he tells us, he never 
knew what strength was. A visit along with his 
father to the sculpture galleries of Romo and 
Florence awakened within him an admiration of 
the splendidly developed sculptured figures of the 
athletes of old. When ho returned to Koniga- 
l.ierg it was his ambition to grow strong like 
then}. He attended a gymnasium, aud at eighteen 
studied anatomy. It was then lie devised his 
system of developing the body bv giving every 
muscle a separate movement, and he only de- 
voted about fifteen minutes each da3" to his 
exercises. At twenty-one he had decidedly in- 
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yourself useful : tell me your companions, show 
mo their haunts, take me to the graves of your 
victims, and your life may be spared.” 

‘“I know nothing of what you say, sahib,” 
he repeated doggedly. 

“‘Take him away,” I commanded, “and in ten 
minutes’ time hang him.” 

‘Of course this was pure bounce, but he knew 
no better. I uttered the sentence sharply and rose 
to leave the hut. As I turned my hack I heard 
a souffle, and, looking quickly round, was just in 
time to ward the prisoner’s hands from my throat. 
Taking the sepoys by surprise, he had until great 
energy dashed them aside and sprung at me. 

‘ In another moment the men had him down ; 
and, though lie struggled desperately, he was bound 
and dragged to his feet as I resumed my seat. 

‘“None but the guilty would have behaved so,” 
I said sternly — I knew no better in those days. 
“You have sealed your doom!” 

‘ The man took a deep breath — lie was still pant- 
ing from the struggle — and shouted with an excess 
of strength and enthusiasm : 

‘ “ Jey Bhowanee." 

‘ It was the war-cry of Thuggee— -the invocation 
to the goddess. If anything more was needed to 
convict him, it was provided in the extraordinary 
change in his appearance. All tlie signs of vice 
and cupidity which I liad looked for in vain at 
first were now most prominent in the angry, pas- 
sion-distorted face. ■ 

‘After short consideration I sent him Lack to 
confinement. It was plain that we liad made a 
capture of the first importance. The circumstances 
under which he liad been taken, the demeanour 
and bearing of the man, his strength of will and 
virility, marked him as more than ordinarily 
dangerous. Such a man would, without doubt, be 
the leader, or at least a very prominent member, 
of any gang with which, lie was connected, and 
would possess just: the sort of information we 
wanted. On the other hand, just these qualities 
iu virtue of which his information would be so 
valuable would in all probability prevent us from 
acquiring it. Informers are supposed to be built 
of different material. 

‘ However, I determined to try him, and as a 
first step I had him informed that unless he con- 
sented to give tlie information we wanted, he 
would certainly he hanged in the morning. As 
an extra argument we built a gallows opposite the 
window of his cell. 

‘ At first this only excited his derision. For an 
hour or more he kept up a stream of ribald and 
obscene jests, varied with vindictive and compre- 
hensive curses which made the sepoy guard alter- 
nately laugh and shake their fists in righteous 
auger. 

‘The small hours of morning, however, proved 
too much for him. I was wakened early and told 
he wanted to speak. 

‘“Tell him he can say all lie wants under the 


rope,” was my reply. I thought a little more fear 
of death would make liis longue all the readier. . 

‘When the hour came the man was led out. 
Nothing remained of the scorn and defiance of the 
previous day ; a night of passion and fear had 
broken him up. 

‘As lie caught sight of me he called out: “I 
will tell all, Sahib Bahadur.” One of tlie sepoys, 
previously instructed, began to busy himself with 
the rope. 

‘“All!” I said; “nothing kept back 1 " 

‘“Nothing,” he answered eagerly. “All I have 
clone, and my companions.” 

‘“And tlieir names, all of them?” 

‘“Yes.” 

‘ “ And help us to take them by all means and 
strategies in your power ? ” 

‘ He hesitated at this ; blit a glance at the man 
who held the rope, and who had now made a 
pretty noose in it, was enough. 

‘“I will, sahib,” lie muttered. “My life will 
be saved 1 ” 

“‘ On condition that you carry out your promise 
to the letter, I will do my best to save it.” 

‘A tabic was brought, my native clerk prepared 
his writing materials, and there, within a yard of 
the gibbet, the prisoner told a tale of murder 
and robbery appalling in its extent, sickening in 
its cold-bloodedness and deliberation. To this lie 
added a list of some thirty or forty accomplices, 
and, with a remarkable effort of memory, described 
the position of the rude graves of over one hundred 
victims. 

‘The same day we set out to investigate, and the 
following evening reached one of the indicated 
spots. There we found buried proof of tlie reality 
of one part of the Thug’s confession, and, in that, 
a guarantee for the truth of the rest. 

1 A couple of weeks of activity passed. Thanks 
to TIoseiu, who had been shaven and otherwise 
disguised, we not only collected ample proof of the i 
crimes committed, but succeeded in securing many 
of the culprits, who were taken to the nearest court 
and tried. By a judicious setting of caste against 
caste we managed to cause recriminations and re- 
taliations amongst the prisoners, which led to their 
convicting each other, and so avoided the necessity 
of producing I-Iosein Ali as a witness— a course 
which would have been fatal to liis usefulness. 

‘ So far the informer had amply fulfilled liis con- 
tract. He lmd, indeed, displayed a neal which made 
me at times very doubtful of his sincerity. No 
government officer could have been more anxious 
to run the culprits to earth, no one more fruitful 
in devices to entrap them. I found out at last 
that this thoroughness was characteristic of tlie 
man in all things. 

‘ One day I told him I thought he might count 
on getting off cheap, his services had been so valu- 
able and so willingly given. I added a hope that 
he would lead a different life when the business 
was all over. 
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1 “ What business, sahib 1 ” he asked. 

‘“When Thuggee is suppressed,’’ I replied. 

I “ Thuggee ! " He made ft wide gesture with his 
arms as though to indicate all India, and added, 
with a little smile that had a grain of pride in it : 
‘“We shall he old men, sahib.” 

I I was hut twenty-three then, and incredulous ; 
hut he was right. I was gray when I came home, 
and I left Thugs behind me. 

‘Well, the further the work of suppression ad- 
vanced, the more difficult it became. The Thugs 
had enjoyed impunity so long that many of the 
hands had become careless and were taken with 
comparative ease ; hut as the news of their capture 
spread, and the fate which met them became 
known, the villains grew more wary and difficult 
of approach. 

‘We had, of course, spies and scouts out in all 
directions. The inhabitants of the villages were 
even too eager to give us information, and often 
the accounts were so conflicting that I was at a 
loss. In these difficulties Ilosein was invaluable. 
He smelt out the true and reliable, and knew 
exactly what the Thugs in this or that dilemma 
would do or attempt. 

‘About a month after Hosein’s capture we got 
on the heels of a band which, by the signs, num- 
bered about forty members. Instead of following, 
them up, we crossed the river along the banks of 
which they were marching, and, hurrying on, got 
in advance of them. We knew they would have.: 
to cross later, and hoped to ambush them. The 
.bank on our side of the river was covered with 
a thick and broad belt of jungle, beyond which 
was a chain of hills whose lower slopes were well 
wooded. ' In the shade of these trees we rested 
for the noon. In the early afternoon one of our 
scouts came in with news. About a mile in front 
of us ho had seen a party of natives, whose manner 
seemed to him suspicious, entering a grove of trees. 
Tlie possibility that this was a detachment of the 
band We were after at once occurred to me. We 
Wore on our feet at once, and pushing forward 
with all circumspection, almost succeeded in sur- 
rounding the grove without detection. At the last 
moment we were seen. We charged in, but, to 
our surprise, met with no resistance. Instead, 
indeed, of a hand of determined and defiant 
robbers, we broke in on what seemed to be a 
party of travelling merchants in the deepest dis- 
tress. The air was full of low lamentations. 
Pushing my way into the group, I saw the cause 
of the trouble. A body lay stretched out in the. 
unmistakable attitude of death, covered reverently 
with a linen cloth. Catching sight of me, one of 
the mourners spoke, ' • 

“‘ Shookr Khoda ! Now shall the wicked suffer.” 
‘“What is wrong?” I inquired, 

‘“Thugs 1” was the reply. “Our brother left 
us tins morning in a fit of anger to continue his 
journey alone. Here we overtake him at noon, 
dead, and the villains are gone.’’ - if A ss- A 


‘I plied the men with questions as to the direc- 
tion taken by the robbers. “ Eastward,” they said. 
They had not seen them, but, from various signs, 
were confident. This was contrary to all our ideas 
as to their route, and I was considering how to 
rearrange our plans, when I heard Ilosein All’s 
voice whispering behind me : “ My lord must not 
look round or shoiv surprise. This body is still 
warm. The man is hut just dead, and they 
who mourn have killed him. They are Thugs,” 
he added. 

* I was too bewildered at first to speak, hut, pull- 
ing myself together, partly grasped the situation. 

‘Turning to the spokesman of the party, I did 
my best to convince him that I was completely 
taken in ; and, assuring him that we should most 
certainly pursue the culprits, left him, ostensibly 
to make preparations to that end. 

“‘Now, what is this?’’ I asked Hosein. 

‘“They are Thugs,” he repeated, “an advanced 
guard who came across this traveller unexpectedly. 
They had just strangled him as we rushed in. 
This is an old dodge.” 

‘“What is?” 

‘“This pretence of finding the man dead, and 
mourning.” 

‘Old ns it was, I was all but taken in, and but 
for Hosein the villains would have got away and 
sent mo on a wild-goose chase. 

‘In view of this, it was somewhat humbly I 
asked Ilosein what was best to be clone. 

“‘Let these all be seized and bound without 
noise," he said, with his usual decision ; “the rest 
will come across after dark, and we will take 
them also"- Ay-AA A' A'-A ,A.J ■ . A. 

A ‘It was no easy matter to carry out this plan. 
The Thugs were prone to suspicion, and, once 
alarmed, would fight desperately. However, by 
setting part of them to furnish my clerk with 
an account of the affair— an account which was 
afterwards highly esteemed as a specimen of 
impromptu lying— and plying the others with 
questions as to the direction taken by the alleged 
assassins, we managed to lull suspicion and 
divide the party into groups. Then, at a given 
signal, we threw them and tied them securely, to 
their intense amazement and disgust. 

‘We did not move from the grove till daylight 
began to die out. Hosein. had .the whole detach- 
ment busy for some hours cutting a number of 
short bamboo sticks and boring holes in their ends, 
through which short lengths of cord were run. He 
had a way of holding his tongue, until questioned, 
and, moreover, liked to have his plans matured, 
before being called on to explain them ; so 1 let 
him proceed unquestioned until I saw he was ready. 

“‘What are these things for 1” I then asked him. 

1 “Rood for the Thugs, sir,” he. replied. , “ When 
they taste these they are silent.” 

‘Then I perceived that the mysterious articles 
were gags, 

* “ They will come across the ford to-night,” con- 
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tinned Hosein. “ We will be in waiting, and as 
they land one by one, seize them and stop their 
voices.” 

1 “ How can you be sure they will cross ? ” said I. 

‘“Shall I not tempt them?” he answered. 
“ Shall I not light a fire and send a cry across 
the water as these would have done if God had 
not delivered them into our hands?” 

‘“How many of them are there?” 

1 “ I should say from thirty to forty.” 

“‘And we must leave a guard with the 
prisoners. We shall have our hands full,” I said 
cautiously. 

“‘I know this ford so well,” responded Hosein; 
“only one man can land at a time. If the sahib 
will permit, I will stand by the bank and assist 
them out singly. It will be dark to-night, and 
there will be rain. Some of your men must leave 
their coats and dress like Thugs ; and as I hand 
over the first of the robbers two of them shall 
seize him, fill his mouth with the wood, and tie 
him up so that he makes neither sound nor 
motion. In like manner with the others. The 
jungle and the rain will help us.” 

‘ It was a simple, daring scheme. It seemed one 
moment to be absolutely impracticable, and the 
next to have no real defect. Its very audacity 
was its strength. Of my two sepoy sergeants, to 
whom I explained the idea, one was certainly 
dubious ; but he was always somewhat jealous of 
Hosein ; the other was an optimist of the first 
class, and would just as cheerfully have tackled 
the job in broad daylight with half the force. 
In the end I consented. It would be a great 
feather in our caps if it succeeded. 

‘When the time came we moved noiselessly 
down to the ford, leaving six of our party with 
the prisoners in the grove. The night had settled 
in wet and starless. The jungle thickened towards 
the river. I had no little difficulty in closely 
following Hosein, who guided us. He ducked the 
low branches and squirmed through the thick 
undergrowth like a cat. A score of chattering 
creatures scurried away at our disturbing foot- 
steps. A swift hare ran right across our guide’s 
path, at which he stood stock-still and trembled. 

‘ “ The worst of omens,” he whispered ; “ it means 
failure and death.” 

‘“To Thugs?” I queried. 

‘“Yes.” 

‘ “ Then push on,” I replied ; “ it means failure 
and death to your friends across the river." 

‘ He was heartened at once, and went on. My 
first indistinct view of the ford renewed my 
previous distrust of Hosein’s good faith. It 
seemed the last place oue would select for a 
passage. The banks were ten or twelve feet high, 
and rose sheer out of the water. By looking 
closely, however, I made out a large, flat rock 
standing about five feet out of the stream and 
close to the bank, forming a natural if somewhat 
difficult step. The bank was only attainable by 


first climbing the rock. All my distrust vanished : 
Hosein’s plan fitted the place like the bark oil a 
tree. 

1 Our dispositions were quickly made. The 
signal-fire was lit, and, after the proper interval, 
extinguished ; and we lay down in silence to wait 
for the next move. The smell of the Indian night 
was an oppression ; the rain was bringing out a 
hundred heavy fragrances from the plants, and a 
steamy cold moisture seemed to cover us as we 
lay. As the minutes passed and the noise of our 
approach ceased, the voices in the jungle were 
again manifest. 

‘ At last we saw the answering fire. Hosein let 
himself down to the stepping-stone and stood 
erect. At the same moment the shriek of a 
jackal close at hand made mo jump to my feet. 
Prom across the river the cry was repeated, and 
then I knew it was the second signal. 

‘As I stood I saw how hazardous Hosein’s position 
was. He had only a narrow and wet foothold, and 
at the first glimmer of suspicion might be dragged 
off and murdered before any one could get to his 
assistance. I advanced a step with the view of 
bettering the arrangement, but Hosein, hearing the 
sound, turned, raising bis bands warningly with a 
whispered “ Clioop ! ” and I lay down again. A 
minute or two of extreme tension followed, and 
then, above the whipping sound of the rain on the 
river, I could just hear the careful splashing of 
the waders. Soon the head of the first one fame 
dimly into sight, a black moving spot on the dark 
water, and behind it, in Indian file, other blots still 
more indistinct. As tlie leader neared the bank 
Hosein said a couple of words in “ Moor,” which 
elicited a low reply. I then saw him »toop and 
draw the man on to the rock beside him. It was 
an exciting moment, and I know I trembled— 
solely, I hope, from over-anxiety. 

‘The Thug gave himself a shake, and grasping 
the bank, climbed up. He reached the little group 
of disguised sepoys ; there was a slight scuffle, 
and then all was quiet. The first one was secured. 

1 Six or seven more followed, and were secured 
with scarcely more noise than a scurrying rat would 
cause. As each one attained an upright position 
oil the bank, lie was gagged, overpowered, and laid, 
out in the jungle helplessly bound. There was 
an anxious pause after the twelfth man, and 
from the rock below I heard a lot of whispering. 
Just as I was thinking it advisable to risk ask- 
ing the reason, I saw Hosein stoop, draw up a 
large bundle, and throw it up on to the bank. 

‘The Thugs were passing us their booty! 

‘The remainder of the band brought each a 
similar parcel. I had crept to the assistance of 
my men, whose exertions to secure the robbers 
noiselessly were beginning to tell on them. As 
we approached the end one or two squeals 
escaped, but fortune favoured us and no alarm 
was given. Hosein’s endurance was marvellous. 
One after another lie helped the victims out of 
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the witter and passed them tip, and always with 
« sufficient interval. When, once or twice, we 
hud wore than the usual difficulty in convincing 
one of the captives of the wisdom of silence, he 
detained the next a while before lauding him. 
Still, even he relaxed a trifle in the end. By 
some means the last man but one to cross took 
alarm las he reached the bank, and yelled out 
a warning. He was quickly pulled down and 
secured, but Ids successor, just about to reach up 
liis band to Hosein, hesitated and retreated. I 
heard a big splash, and Hosein disappeared. IIo 
had jumped, in after the man, and engaged in a 
struggle which we could hear but only dimly 
see. As there wa^ no need for further conceal- 
ment, I climbed down the bank and slipped into 
the water, folLowed by one of my men. Hosein 
had apparently overpowered his man, and was 
forcing him towards the bank- As we approached, 
the 'fling uttered a furious sentence in a dialect 
which I did not understand, and the next moment 
he was free and hurrying away. Hosein, for the 
first time to my knowledge, seemed dumbfounded 
and without resource. The sepoy and I dashed 
after the escaping Thug ami held him. He was 
an elderly but exceedingly powerful man, who 
fought tooth and nail, and was only secured after 
the sepoy had hit him across the head with the 
hilt of his bayonet. 

•With this we liad them all; thirty-three mur- 
derers and twenty bales of spoil— a fine haul. 

1 We- spent the remainder of the night in the 
grove where we had surprised the first lot, and 
early next day pushed on to Tearee, where I ex- 
pected to find a court sitting. 

‘ Following our usual precaution, Hosein travelled 
with the rear-guard, so that the prisoners should 
not see more of him than was necessary, although 
I more than suspected that he liad been recog- 
nised by the old Thug. Something had changed 
him, anyhow. He was straugely thoughtful, even 
morose ; and when Ire did speak, it was, for tlie 
first time, of his wife and child. It was plain 
•that ho was passionately fond of both, and his 


CURIOS I T I E S O 3? E 

HE insuring of property is a practice 
so common as to be one of the daily 
features of modern business life, and 
the pushing canvasser is not likely 
to Tot us drop into forgetfulness of 
. ;:jts advantages. So thoroughly is 
insurance recognised as one of the leading principles 
in carrying, on trade or holding property that ; 
one might naturally suppose it liad taken its rise 
out oE those commercial necessities which the 
nineteenth century has made more imperative 
on every one than they ever were before. The 
principle, however, is not so new; it has been 


great concern was that they might not learn what 
his occupation had been. 

1 Arrived at our destination, we found the court 
already sitting, so that our prisoners had not long 
to wait. In a couple of days the case against 
them was presented. The proofs of their guilt 
were overwhelming, and, as they thought more of 
defiance than defence, they were soon convicted 
and sentenced — fifteen of them, including the old 
man who had so nearly escaped, to be hanged, 
the rest to transportation to Penang. 

‘ The following morning was fixed for the exe- 
cution. Three hackeries conveyed the doomed 
men to the gibbets. They kept, or tried to keep, 
up their courage by the coarsest ribaldry and by 
jeering at their escort. 

‘As they stood in the centre of the clearing 
before ascending the platform, Hosein Ali created 
a sensation by slipping forward and kneeling 
humbly and contritely before the old Thug, The 
latter, with an indescribable accent of scorn, 
uttered a couple of words and spat derisively on 
the informer. , 

‘The next moment the culprits had mounted 
the gallows. As each man stepped up he took 
the rope in his hands and tested it by bearing 
on it with all his weight. Satisfied of this, the 
fifteen men almost simultaneously thrust their 
heads through the nooses, and drawing the knots 
tight, jumped off the platform with a last cry of 
“Victory to Bhowanee !” 

‘The hangman’s touch would have robbed them 
of caste. 

‘The excitement of this scene was not over 
when a fresh sensation was caused by the dis- 
covery of a man lying a short distance from the 
gallows with a bayonet through his heart, having 
killed himself by falling on the blade. 

‘It was Hosein All I 

“‘What is the meaning of this?” I cried. 

‘ One of the bystanders turned towards the still 
swinging bodies of the Thugs, and pointing to 
the old man, said : 

'“That, was his father !” 


ARLY INSURANCE. . 

known and in common use for at least four or five 
centimes. Some writers, indeed, have; maintained 
that marine insurance was practised by the Romans, 
and . quote passages from the Roman historians to 
prove their assertion ; but the instances given do 
not warrant the inference— they are rather eases 
where the one party to a transaction stipulates for 
compensation from the other in case of loss. The 
origin of real insurance, as it is now understood, 
must apparently be sought for in the annals of 
medieval commerce, and instances of it can be 
quoted from at least the early part of the four- 
teenth century. Spaniards, Italians, and Flemings 
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have been variously credited with the discovery ; 
but it is still doubtful to which of them the honour 
belongs. 

Although marine insurance was thus a regular 
practice of these trading nations from the four- 
teenth century onwards, it is remarkable that 
insurance against fire is not heard of until the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. In 1609 a 
plan of fire insurance was proposed by some one 
to the Duke of Oldenburg, who was advised to 
insure the houses of all his subjects, in return for 
a yearly payment of a sum proportionate to their 
value. The duke, however, had the feeling (still 
shared by many on the question of life insurance) 
that it was a 1 tempting of Providence,’ for which, 
and other reasons, he declined the proposal. 

It was the Great Eire of London that first made 
fire insurance a regular institution. The immense 
loss caused by this disaster opened the eyes of 
business men to the necessity for a remedy, and 
from 1669 to 1681 various schemes of insurance 
were laid before the Court of Common Council ; 
but in the latter year a private company took the 
initiative, and the court soon abandoned the slight 
attempt it made to issue insurance policies. The 
growth and multiplication of such companies since 
that time, more especially during the present cen- 
tury, is a natural result of the increase of wealth 
and of public appreciation of the benefits of in- 
surance. It may be noticed, however, that the 
working of these early societies differed from the 
method now in use, and approached more closely 
to the ancient form which we are about to describe. 

Centuries before the wise citizens of London 
recognised the value of fire iusurance there existed 
a most interesting form of it, and that not in any 
of the great commercial nations of the Middle Ages, 
but in a remote island of the Atlantic — in Iceland. 
This fact, remarkable as it is in itself, will not 
seem so surprising to those who are acquainted 
with the ancient condition of that country, which 
has for several hundred years played but a small 
part in European history. Its first colonists, in 
the end of the ninth and beginning of the tenth 
centuries, were among the most enterprising of 
Norway’s sons ; and for the next three centuries 
their new home rivalled the mother-country in 
most respects, and far excelled it in mental activity. 
The old poetry of Norway died out about the year 
1000 a.d., and from that date, so long as there 
were skalds at the court of the Norwegian kings, 
they were Icelanders. At the same time they were 
careful farmers, daring seamen, and enterprising 
traders. They traded regularly with all the neigh- 
bouring countries, and thought little of an over- 
land journey to Constantinople, where many of 
them served in the bodyguard of the Byzantine 
Emperor. At home, next to the necessary care of 
their herds and flocks, they were above all devoted 
to poetry, history, and law. To be skilled in the 
latter was a sure title to respect at a time when 
law-books were still unknown, and codes were 


earned in the head of the ‘Lawman,’ or declared by 
the ‘Law-speaker’ at the meetings of the Althing, 
or yearly assembly. In the thirteenth century 
these laws of use and wont came to be written 
down, not officially, it would seem, as happened 
in other countries, hut by persons interested in 
legal studies, and they are now preserved in a 
collection commonly' known as Cfrd-gds, or gray- 
goose (a name of doubtful origin), which is used 
as a general name for the laws of Iceland prior to 
its union with Norway 7 in 1202. 

It is in this collection of laws that the interest- 
ing item of compensation for loss by fire occurs, a 
section which is quoted by the ■ editor of an Ice- 
landic journal of last year, in the first of a series 
of articles on the ancient civilisation of Iceland. 
The editor, Dr Valty r r Gudmuudssou, is one of the 
beat authorities on this subject, and uses the 
quotation as a text to point out to his countrymen 
the superior foresight of their ancestors in this 
I'espect. The modem Icelander has not yet realised 
the value of insurance, as shown by the fact that 
one of the foremost yeomen in the country had 
his farm burned down three times in succession 
without its being insured. It was otherwise in 
the old days, as Dr Valtyr points out. In the 
time of the old republic, the golden age of Iceland, 
every yeoman-farmer was by law compelled to bo 
a member of a mutual insurance society. The 
method by which compensation for loss by fire was 
made is thus explained in Grd-giis, and is a strik- 
ing proof of the thoroughly practical views of tho 
old Icelanders : 

‘There are three houses in every man’s dwelling 
for which compensation may be obtained in event 
of their being burned down.’ (In Icelandic dwell- 
ings each room wus a separate building, and so is 
called a ‘ house.’) ‘ Oue is the women’s sittiug- 
roorn, another the common sitting-room, and the 
third the pantry where the women prepare the 
food. If a man has both a sitting-room and a 
hall, then at the spring assembly he shall choose 
whether lie will rather have the sitting-room or 
the hall insured. If there is a church or chapel 
ou any man’s farm, then that is the fourth house 
liable for compensation, where it exists. If any of 
these houses afore-mentioned is burned down, the 
owner shall summon five of his neighbours, and 
get them to estimate the damage that lias been 
done. They shall estimate the damage done to the 
house itself, anil also that done to clothes and 
other valuables burned along with it ; but only 
such clothes and valuables as the owner requires 
for daily use shall be reckoned for compensation. 
If a church is burned, there shall be reckoned 
along with it for compensation all the hangings, 
the choir, and the best bell that has been de- 
stroyed, if there were more than one, and all the 
furniture required for daily use ; the same thing 
shuLl be done in the ease of chapels.’ 

When the damage had been valued by the neigh- 
bours, as above provided, one-half of the loss had 
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to be borne by the yeoman liimself, au<l the other 
half was made good' by all the other yeomen in 
the district. From each of these a certain amount 
was levied in proportion to the value of his pro- 
perty, and if this were not paid within a specified 
time it could be seized by law. At the same time 
it was provided that no one could be called upon 
to pay as liis share more than one per cent, of 
:his whole: property, and it was not compulsory to 
. compensate the same person for loss by fire more 
than three times. 

This, it will be seen, was a procedure lying 
between . regular insurance and State compensation. 
There was ho. real premium ; but neither was there 
any necessity for it, because there was a sufficient 
funded stock in the whole property of the district. 
The method was, indeed, very similar to that of 
the first London companies, which called upon 
their members to pay their shares only when a 
fire actually occurred. There was here no company 
requiring to make a profit out of the insurance, 
nor was there any temptation to wilful fire-raising, 
because only the most necessary articles were in- 
sured, and even in their case half of the loss fell 
on the . owner himself. The trouble of collecting 
the separate payments in each ease was no doubt 
a drawback, as it would prevent the unfortunate 
yeoman from making a new start at once. It 
shows, however, a practical grasp of things that 
provision was thus made to prevent one who was 
perhaps a man of wealth and influence from sud- 
denly losing a large part of his property, and 
with it liis power. The influence of the great 
yeomen was a power for good in the Icelandic 
republic, and it would have been actually dangerous 
to tile peace of a district if any such sudden revolu- 
tion of fortune took place, and the wealthy man 
of one day was the beggar of the next. . Such a 
change, however, might happen not only through 
losing his house by fire, hut still more easily and 
disastrously by the loss of liis live-stock. The Ice- 
lander’s greatest wealth on land lay in his cattle 
(not so much in sheep then as now), and it was 
quite as necessary to be secured against loss from 
that quarter as from the burning of liis house. 
Accordingly the law also provided compensation 
for the loss of cattle by disease, but with similar 
precautions against its abuse as in the case of fire. 

‘Compensation shall be given,’ says Gra-gtis, ‘ if 
the peat attacks a man’s cattle, so that a fourth 
part or more of his stock die by it; then the dis- 
trict shalT make good the loss. : He shall summon 
five of his neighbours within two weeks after the 
pest ceases, and get them to estimate his . loss. He 
shall state his loss to them, and show them, the 
flesh and hides of the cattle that have died. Then 
lie shall take an oath to them that his loss is as 
ha has stated, or greater. He shall then declare in 
assembly how much his loss has been valued at, 
and the yeomen shall compensate him for half of it,’ 

As in the previous case, the amount paid by each 
person was not to exceed one per cent, of liis 


whole property, even although more than one per- 
son was entitled to compensation. ‘ If several men 
suffer loss in one season they shall he all com- 
pensated equally until the one per cent, has been 
paid. If the amount thus raised does not cover 
half the loss of each, then each of them shall 
receive so much less compensation in proportion 
as his loss is less.’ By this limitation the inhabi- 
tants of a district were secured against excessive 
burdens, for in one year it might happen that the 
number of sufferers would be so large as to cause 
serious embarrassment if each had to be paid his 
full share. At the same time it would greatly 
increase the total loss to the individual, and in 
event of a widespread disease would be found a 
very inadequate provision. This is, perhaps, the 
weakest part of a scheme otherwise well contrived ; 
witness the precaution against fraud by requiring 
that tlie flesh and hides of the dead cattle should 
be produced to the valuators. 

These laws, which are peculiar to Iceland and not 
found in any of the other Scandinavian codes, show 
an amount of forethought and good-fellowship that 
is very striking. In this nineteenth century we 
have got the length of providing compensation 
for the fanner in cases of cattle disease, but rather 
by way of reconciling him to preventive measures 
than of helping him to get over liis loss. In tlie 
case of damage by fire his only protection lies in 
the insurance company, to which he pays money 
without certainty of any return beyond the feeling 
of security it may afford him ; or, if he does happen 
to find it a fortunate investment, he may yet incur 
the suspicions of his more uncharitable neighbours. 
There the Icelanders were a little wiser, treating 
it not as a matter of business, but as a measure for 
the welfare of the community, and to them, appa- 
rently, we must assign the credit of the first organ- 
ised scheme to provide against losses of this kind. 
‘History repeats itself,’ and many an excellent 
institution that seems to bear the true nineteenth 
century stamp upon it has flourished in unsuspected 
times and places. 


SUMMER. 

Row Summer comes, on golden wing, 

From sunny lands across the sea ; 

And wavelets, dancing joyously, 

Their tiukling song of gladness sing. 

0, dark the Winter lay, and drear, 

Upon the lonely Northland isles ; 

But Ocean’s face is wreathed in smiles, 

And life and hope again are here. 

So, heart, the lights and shades will fall 
And checker all the climbing way, 

And Hope will chant her roundelay, 

And Life anew thrill to her call ; 

And men will move, with faces set, 

Towards the lonely heights afar 
Where lightens, like the morning star, 

The Cross on Heaven's minaret. 

J. .1. IIaldank Bckokss. 
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HOSE who have gathered their im- also had its effect in preventing any discussion of 
pressions of Japan from writers of the problem. But the introduction of Western 
$| the Sir Edwin Arnold type would literature and Western ideas into the country is 
imagine the country to be a land of beginning to attract attention to the subject ; and 
eternal sunshine, where want and within the last few months a remarkable series 
care were unknown, and where the of articles has beeii contributed to the Kohimm 
people led simple lives, free from the evils of both Shimbun, a vernacular journal of considerable in- 
luxury and want. Even among many who have fluence, dealing with the conditions under which 
lived for years in Japan, it has been the conven- so many thousands live and die in such a city as 
tional view that, if wages are low, living and shelter Tokio. The chapters have recently been collected 
are so cheap that there is nowhere to be seen and published by The Eastern World, an EngliBfi* 
such terrible destitution as is visible in Western weekly published in Yokohama, and they form 
cities. The truth is that foreigners seldom take remarkable reading. 

the trouble to investigate the conditions under Emulating the methods of aome English jour- 
whicli the lowest class exists — it can hardly he nalists, Mr Matstibara Iwagoro, the author, clothed 
described as living — in the larger Japanese cities, himself in the most ragged and shabby of garments, 
They do not know the shifts and struggles in and wont down into the poorest districts of Tokio, 
which thousands are engaged in such towns as working, eating, and sleeping as those about him 

Tokio and Osaka in order to keep body and con- did, in order to thoroughly realise the conditions 

sciousness together. Industrialism, wo have been under which their existence was passed. Life in 

told, is responsible for much of the destitution the capital of the empire he found to be supported 
ill the great towns of the West, as it produces a by tens of thousands simply on the leavings of 
condition of things under which the poor grow their more fortunate brethren, while shelter from 
poorer and the rich richer. But in Japan in- the elements was obtained in erections that were 

dustrialism, with its tendency to aggregate the little more than kennels. In many parts of Tokio 

workers in factories, in which capital can more a few thin boards, having a frontage of about nine 
easily exploit labour, is comparatively a new thing, feet, and roofed with some cracked tiles, constitute 
In some respects and in certain localities it may the houses of the poor. The timber is old and 

have intensified the struggle for existence, but broken, the floors scarcely raised above the ground, 

it certainly did not create the state of destitution and the posts barely substantial enough to keep 
under which large masses of the town populations the houses upright. In a place called Samegahaahi 
live. these low one-story houses adjoin each other like 

The problem Of poverty has not hitherto attracted , the compartments of a railway train. In : another 
much attention in Japan, where, as in other district, known as Manncn-cho, matters are still 
Oriental countries, it has been looked upon as a worse; while a collection of several hundred 

necessary evil. As in Palestine, ‘ The poor ye have houses in a third district, known as Shin-ami-cho, 

always with you ’ summed up the situation to-day show a degree of dirt and squalor that defies 
and for all time ; and no Japanese philosopher has description. The alleys are a swamp of foul water ; 

even suggested that it would be a solution if the dead rats lie festering in the sun ; the public 

rich sold all that they had and gave the proceeds latrines— to give them a more decent name than 
to the poor. Again, the fact that there lias been they deserve— are left to take care of themselves; 
no system of national relief to the destitute, no heaps of old clogs, spoiled rice, and decaying fish 
poor-rate, no institutions similar to our workhouses, make the air pestiferous ; the houses are ruinous 
and few, if any, charity organisations, has doubtless hovels, with tattered straw-mats supplying the 
No. 28.— Von. I. [All Rights Reserved] June 11, 1898. 
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place of broken tiles ; and, to sura up, says the 
investigator, ‘the place looks like a fort in the 
wilderness that has been riddled by shot and 
shell. 1 

Such houses have landlords, and those who 
live, sleep, eat, work, and bring up families in 
them have to pay rent like other people. Rents 
are collected daily and in advance, for otherwise 
the landlord would never get his due, as of course 
those who inhabit such hovels simply live from 
hand to mouth. There are degrees of 1 desirableness 1 
even in these lower deeps. Bor houses of the ‘ best 1 
class, having one room of four and a half mats 
(a raid is six feet by three, the dimensions of 
Japanese rooms being always thus calculated), the 
rent is four sen a day — that is, one penny in English 
values ; but these are comparatively of a superior 
class. In the nagetya (long houses under one roof, 
divided into compartments) a dwelling occupies 
only three mats, placed side by side, so that with 
such a restricted space all household work is per- 
force done outside. Bor such a room the rent 
charged is two or three farthings per day. But 
there are still lower depths to which unfortunate 
wretches may sink, and these have to be content 
with houses whose accommodation may he gauged 
from the fact that* the rent exacted is from one 
find a half to one aud three-quarter farthing per 
day. These places are ruinous hovels which are 
never repaired, and ‘resemble the caves or hiding- 
places of wild beasts; 1 nevertheless, horrible and 
wretched as is the accommodation, one hovel will 
'Spnittiipef shelter two or more families. 

What occupation, it will be asked, do the 
people follow who are driven to such extremities 
as this? Mr Matsubara says that the inhabitants 
of these places are small hawkers, rag-men, second- 
hand clothes dealers, decayed jinrikiaha-men, coolies 
who drag heavy loads from distant villages for 
eight farthings a journey, shampooers (many of 
whom are blind), charm-doctors, perambulating 
story-tellers, and cross-road lecturers (or ‘reciters,’ 
as they would be called in .England), together 
with men and women belonging to what may be 
called the lowest grade of the criminal classes ; 
though these are few in number compared to 
those whose only crime is poverty. The furniture 
of the houses is of a character with, the rickety 
buildings,. The thick straw- mats, laid on the 
rough boards of Japanese floors, are broken and 
torn, mul the straw protrudes in frayed tufts; hut 
on, them a family of four or five persons will sit, 
sleep, eat. and. drink, .and. work. Yet there is 
always room for the little Butsudan, or Buddhist 
shrine, at which the family pray. ‘ The gods, 1 
says the Japanese writer, ‘have forsaken the poor; 
but the poor— one scarcely understands why— still 
ding to the gods. 1 The bedding is simply a heap 
of rags; and when times are particularly hard 
even this becomes a luxury. The hibuchi over 
which food is cooked— when it can he procured 
—is battered and broken, aud the family kettle is 


in a similar plight. Such, together with a paper 
umbrella and a few much-worn clogs, comprise 
what may be dignified by the name of furniture 
in these hovels ; and it is under such conditions 
that tens of thousands live in Tolcio. 

It is impossible for such people to buy clean 
rice in quantity sufficient to satisfy hunger, and 
so remnants of food thrown away by houses of 
the better class are systematically collected from 
door to door by men wlio scrape a subsistence out 
of the business, and the damaged or soiled rice 
is dried and sold at very low prices under the 
name of hashii Thus the leavings of rice at 
the Military College are collected and sold to the 
poor at six or seven rin a pound (ten rin equal 
one farthing). In the same way remnants of fish 
and pickled or boiled vegetables are collected and 
sold by measure. The entrails of large fish can 
bo purchased cheap, and there are shops where 
small portions of shark and tunny-fish can be 
procured at prices that will suit the means of the 
poor wretches who live each day from hand to 
mouth. Those who earn as much as ten yen 
(twenty shillings) a month spend about one-half 
in food, whilst the other half goes for house- 
rent, clothing, bedding, household utensils, and 
the various daily necessities. But there are few 
of the class here particularly dealt with whose 
earnings reach ten yen a month. 

However destitute their condition, the poor have 
harpies that batten, on their misfortunes. There 
are many small money-lenders in the poor quarters 
of Tokio, and lenders of articles that the poor 
need but cannot afford to buy, whose business is 
a very profitable one. The pawnbroker, says the 
author, does not refuse anything that has dost 
above ten sen, and lends money on it. He will 
make advances on bedding, mosquito-nets, rice- 
tubs/iron kettles, paper umbrellas, brasiers, pails, 
clogs, sandals, plants in flower-pots— even eats and 
canaries have been known, to be pawned, as well as 
ihai, the wooden tablets, on which the posthumous 
name of a dead person is written or carved. As, 
however, bedding, umbrellas, old kettles, &c., 
are not first-class security, pawnbrokers charge 
double and treble the usual interest on goods of 
that character. The Japanese government regu- 
lations recognise an interest of two and a half sen 
per yen a month (or two and a half farthings 
per two shillings) ; hut there are few whoso 
pledges reach the value of a yen, the customary 
values ranging from ten to fifty sen; and the rate 
of interest on these small loans often reaches eight 
per cent, a month— that is, within a fraction of 
cent, per cent, per annum. 

The busiest financiers in the poor quarters of 
Tokio, next to the pawnbrokers, are the hinashi — 
lenders of money to be paid back in daily instal- 
ments. Oue can borrow one yen and repay throe 
sen per day for forty days, or borrow eighty sen 
and repay two sea per day for fifty days. The 
rate of interest is, however, the same— that is, at 
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the rate of a hundred and eighty-two per eent. 
per annum. In addition to this, the borrower 
must pay tlie lender five sen for Iris trouble, and 
one sen for the stamp on the promissory note ; so 
that, as in other countries and with larger amounts, 
the borrower never receives the full amount of 
his loan. 

Such is a glimpse into the conditions of exist- 
ence under which some tens of thousands pass 
tlieir lives in Tokio. Nor is this destitution 
confined to the capital; for every large town in 
the kingdom, the open ports not excepted, can 
supply parallels closely approximating to the con- 
ditions prevailing in the principal city of the 
empire. At present the forces which, out of sheer 
desperation, make for disorder are comparatively 
quiescent in Japan, the strength to be found in 
combination not being realised. Mr Matsubara, 
however, looks forward to n time when the ‘ great 
hungry beast’ that lurks in the secluded places 
of Toldo will learn its strength, and realise that 
‘it need no longer hunger and suffer to provide 
luxury and ease for its keepers. . . . Then,’ he 
declares in a hurst of passionate rhetoric, ! the 
unseen coils will begin to tighten, and the beast 
will find that it can crush, that the bars of the 
cage that confine it are mere stage property, 
painted paper to which it has given its face- 
value. Then a soul will be born unto the beast, 
&: Soul of passion whose fire will devour its rags 
and its filth, its very self, and the glorious, 
immortal soul that rises from the ashes will 
clothe itself with a new body of light that will 
give food and warmth to all alike ; and the roar 
of the beast will become a song of thanksgiving 
and praise that will find a joyful echo in the 


far corners of the land. As yet, however, the 
beast is blind-— as blind as its keepers.’ 

This passage is characteristically Japanese — 
vague denunciation and spirited declamation, with- 
out a single practical suggestion. But the problem 
which these glimpses of life in Toldo disclose 
is one which the Japanese government will be 
compelled to face sooner or later. Already 
there are signs that the coolie class is beginning 
to understand its strength. For example, attacks 
are frequently made on rice-dealers who are 
believed to he keeping up the price of rice for 
speculative purposes ; and the police, a handful of 
whom could a few years ago overawe a mob of a 
thousand, now find it increasingly difficult to 
preserve order or subdue a riot. A few weeks 
ago a mob completely wrecked the premises of a 
tobacconist in Tokio because some prises he pro- 
mised to those who purchased his cigarettes were 
not forthcoming ; and the police were completely 
powerless, the riot lasting for several hours before 
it was quelled, and not a single man being arrested, 
It is estimated that there are at least sixty thousand 
powerful coolies in the capital of Japan who would 
at any time be ready to follow a leader who 
promised them an improvement of their condition, 
and to this number there must be added at least 
as many more of inferior physique who would be 
ready to assist. The Japanese government is at 
present occupied with problems of military ex- 
pansion to tlie exclusion of almost everything else ; 
but it is very certain that, unless some effort is 
made to grnpple with the problem of poverty, 
Japan, in face of the new ideas and new aspirations 
which are being voiced in its press, has serious 
troubles looming ahead. 


JOHN BURNET OF BARNS. 

OHAHEB XXXIV,— OP THE FIGHT IN THE MOSS OF BIGGAR. 


■ HEN we came to the camping-place 
it was almost deserted. The people 
had all gone to the fair, and 
nothing was to be seen save the 
baggage and the children. The 
morning had grown wilder, and a 
thin snow was falling — the earnest of a storm. 
The mist was drawing closer and creeping over 
the boglauds. I minded an old saying of Tam 
Todd’s, ‘Rouk’s snaw’s wraith,’ and I looked for 
a wild storm with gladness, for it would keep 
the dragoon gentry at home and prohibit their 
ill-doing. 

But just in front, at the border of the fog and 
at the extremity oE the dry land, the captain 
saw something which made him draw up his 
horse sharply and stare. Then he turned to 
Matthew, and I saw that liis face was flushed. 
‘Ride a’ your pith, man,’ he said, ‘ride like the 


wind to the town, and bid our folk hurry hack. 
Nae words, and be off.’ And the obedient son 
. galloped away to do Ms bidding. 

He gripped me by the arm: and pulled me to 
his side.; .‘Ye’ve guicl een,’ he says. ‘D’ye see 
that ower by the laigh trees?’. 

I looked, and looked again, and saw nothing. 

‘Maybe no’,’ lie said ; 1 ye lia’ena gipsy een ; but 
in half-an-’oor we’ll a’ ken what it means. It’s 
- the Rutlivens wi’ the Yerl o’ Hell. I ken by 
their, red-strippit breelts and their lang scythe- 
sticks. Ye maun ken that for lang we’ve had a 
bluid-feud wi’ that clan, for the Baillies are aye 
gentrice, and ha’e nae trolcins wi’ sic blaggard 
tinklers. We’ve focht them yince and twice and 
aye gotten tbe better, and 1100 I hear that little 
Will Ruth veil — that’s him that they ca’ the Yerl 
o’ Hell for his deevilry— has sworn to feclit us 
till there’s no’ a Baillie left to keep up the 
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name. And noo they’ve come. Faith, there ’ll 
he guitl bluid spilt afore they wratches learn 
tlieir lesson.’ 

The news struck me with vast astonishment 
and a little dismay. I had often longed to see 
a battle, and now I was to he gratified. But 
what a battle !— a fight between two bloodthirsty 
gipsy elans, both as wild as peat- reek, and armed 
with no more becoming weapons than bludgeons, 
cutlasses, and scythe - blades. More, the event 
would place me in a hard position. I could not 
fight. It would be too absurd for words that I 
should be mixed U]} in tlieir mile'e. But the 
man at my side expected me to aid him. I 
owed my life to him, and with these folk grati- 
tude is reckoned one of the first of the virtues. 
To refuse William Baillie my help would be to 
offer him the deepest unkindness. Yet I dis- 
missed the thought at once as preposterous, I 
conhl no more join in the fight than I could en- 
gage in a pothouse or stable brawl. There was 
nothing for it but to keep back and watch tlie 
thing as a silent spectator, 

In a little I began to see the band. It would 
number, as I guessed, some hundred and ten, 
with women and children. The captain, as he 
looked, grew fierce with excitement. His dark 
eyes blazed, and his brow and cheeks were crim- 
son. Ever and anon lie looked anxiously in the 
direction of the town, waiting for the help which 
was to come. As the foe came nearer he began 
to point me out the leaders. 'There’s Muckle 
Will,’ he cried— ‘him wi’ the lang bare shanks, 
like the trams o’ a cairt. He’s the strongest 
and laugest man frae the Forth to Berwick. 
And there ’s Kennedy himsel’ — that sonsy liclit- 
coloured man. They say lie’s the best wi’ the 
sma’-sword in a’ Nithsdale ; but, faith, lie has me 
to. reckon wi’ the day. And there’s that bluidy 
de’il, Joan Ruthven, wliae wad feclit oriy man 
in braid Scotland for a, pund o’ . ’oo. She ’s 
as guid as a man, and, they say, has been the 
death o' mair folk than the Yerl himsel’. But 
here come our ain men. Come on, Rob and Wat ; 
and you, Mathy, gang wide to the riclit wi 1 
Borne. It ’s a great day this. Nae wee cock-fecht, 
but a muckle, lang, deidly battle.’ And the man’s 
face was filled with fierce joy. : 

Meanwhile both the forces had taken up their 
position, opposing one another, and such a babel 
of tinker yells arose that I was deafened. Each 
side had their war-cry, and in addition the women 
and children screamed the most horrible curses 
and insults against the enemy. Yet tlie battle 
was not arrayed in haphazard fashion, but rather 
with some show of military skill. The stronger 
and bigger men of the clan, with the captain 
himself, were in the middle. On the right and 
left were their sons, with a more mixed force; 
and below all, the women were drawn up like 
harpies, looking well-nigh ns fierce and formid- 
able as the men, 


‘You’ll come to the front wi’ me, Maister 
Burnet,’ said the captain. ‘Ye’re a guid man 
o’ your hands, and we’ll need a’ we can get 
i’ the middle.’ 

‘No,’ said I. ‘I cannot.’ 

‘Why?’ he asked, looking at me darkly. 

‘Tut! this is mere foolery. You would not 
have me meddling in such a fray?’ 

‘You think we’re no’ worthy for you to feclit 
wi’, he said quietly— ‘we, that are as guid as 
the best gentlemen i’ tlie land, and have saved 
your life for ye, Master John Burnet? Weel, let 
it be. I didna think ye wad lia’e dune it.’ 
Then the tinker blood came out. ‘Maybe jmu’re 
feared,’ said lie, witli an ugly smile. 

I turned away and made no answer ; indeed, I 
could trust myself to make none. I was bitterly 
angry and unhappy. All my misfortunes had 
drawn to a point in that moment. I had lost 
everything. A fatal mischance seemed to pursue 
me. Now I had mortally offended the man who 
had saved my life, and my outlook was drear 
enough. 

I had been looking the other way for a 
second, and when I turned again the fray had 
begun. The Earl, with a cutlass, had engaged the 
captain, and the wings, if one may call them by 
so fine a word, bad met and mingled in con- 
fusion. But still, it was not a general mSUe, 
but rather a duel between the two principal 
combatants. The little man with the short sword 
showed wondrous agility, and leaped and twisted 
like a tumbler at a fair. As ^or Baillie, lie 
had nought to do hut keep him at a distance, 
for he was both better armed and better skilled. 
As be fouglit he let his eye wander to the others 
and directed them with his voice. ‘Come up, 
Mathy lad,’ he would cry. ‘ Stand weel into 
them, and dinna fear the lasses.’ Then, as lie saw 
one of his own side creeping behind the Earl to 
strike a back blow, lie roared with anger and 
bade them keep off. ‘Let tlie man be,’ he cried. 
‘Is’t no’ enough to lia’e to feclit wi’ blaggards 
that ye maun be blaggards yoursel’ ? ’ 

But in a little tlie crowd closed round them 
and they bad less room for play. Then began a 
grim and deadly figlit. The townspeople, at the 
word of the tinkers fighting, had left the fair and 
come out in a crowd to witness it. It was a 
sight such as a man may scarce see twice in his 
lifetime. The mist rolled low and thick, and in 
the dim light the wild, dark faces and whirling 
weapons seemed almost monstrous. Now that 
the death had begun there Was little shouting ; 
nothing was heard save the rattle of the cut- 
lasses and a sort of sighing as blows were given 
and received. 

At first the battle was fought in a little space, 
and both sides stood compact. But soon it 
widened, and the wings struggled out almost to 
the edge of the bog-water. Tlie timid onlookers 
fled ns from the plague, and I, in my station 
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in the back, was in doubts whether I should 
bide still or not. But in front of me were the 
girls and children, and I thought, if I could do 
nought else, I might bide still and see to them. 
For the horns of the It uth veils’ company (which 
was far the larger) threatened to enclose the 
Baillies and cut off their retreat. Meantime the 
mist hud come down still closer, and had given 
that decent covering which one desires in a 
bloody fray. I could scarce see the front ranks 
of our opponents, and all I could make out of 
my friends was the captain’s bright sword glinting 
as he raised it to the cut. 

But that soon happened which I had feared ; 
for the Rutlivens, enclosing our wings, had all 
but surrounded us, since the captain had put 
the weaker there and left all the more valiant 
for the centre. Almost before I knew I saw 
one and another great gipsy rush around and 
make towards the girls who had not joined the 
battle. In that moment I saw the bravest actions 
which it has ever been my lot to see ; for these 
slim, dark-haired maids drew knives and stood 
before their assailants as stout-hearted as any 
soldiers of the king’s guard. The children 
raised a great cry and huddled close to one 
another. One evil-looking fellow flung a knife 
and pierced a girl’s arm. ... It was too much 
for me. All my good resolutions went to the 
wind, and I forgot my pride in my anger. 
With a choking cry I drew my sword and 
rushed for him. 

After that I know not well what happened. 
I was borne back by numbers ; then. I forced 
my way forward ; then back I fell again. At 
first I fought calmly, and more from a perverted 
feeling of duty than any lust of battle. Then I 
saw all around me a crowd of fierce faces and 


gleaming knives, and I remember nought save 
that I hurled myself onward sword in hand, 
hewing and slashing like a madman. The 
wild moss-trooping blood which I had lieired 
from generations of robber lords stood me in 
good stead. A reckless joj' of fight took me. 
I must have seemed more frantic than the 
gipsies themselves. 

At last, I know not how, I found my way 
to the very front rank, I had been doivn often, 
and blood was flowing freely from little flesh- 
wounds, but as yet I was unscathed. There I 
saw William Baillie laying about him manfully, 
though sore wounded in the shoulder, When 
he saw me he gave me a cry of welcome. 
1 Come on,’ he cried ; 1 1 kenned ye wad think 
better o’t. We’ve nuickle need o’ a guid man 
the noo.’ And he spoke truth, for anything more 
fierce and awesome than the enemy I have never 
seen. The Earl of Hell, a great, fair-haired man, 
who, with no weapon but a broken cutlass, had 
cleared all around him, I strove to engage alone. 
I thrust at him once and again, and could get 
no nearer for the swing of his mighty arms. 
Then the press behind, caused, I suppose, by the 
Rutlivens at the back, drove me forward, and 
there was nothing for it but to grapple with 
him. Our -weapons were forced from our hands 
in the throng, and with, desperate energy wc 
clutched one another. I leaped and gripped him 
by the neck ; and the next instant we were 
both down, and a great suffocating wave of men 
pressed over us. I felt my breath stop, and 
yet I kept my grip and drew him closer. 
All. wa3 blackness around, and even as I clutched 
I i'olt a sharp thrill of agony through my frame, 
which seemed to tear the life from my heart ; 
and I was lost to all. 
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By T. C. HEPWOKTH. 



N every art, if we endeavour to trace 
its history, we find certain improve- 
ments introduced at different times, 
each of which marks an important 
forward step, sometimes amounting 
to quite a revolution in practice. 
Certainly is this the case in the art of photog- 
raphy, which has during the past sixty years 
advanced with such leaps and hounds that the 
pioneer workers would hardly recognise, in the 
modern method of picture-making, anything per- 
taining to the practice of camera work as intro- 
duced by Daguerre and Ins partner Niepce in 
1837. Those first pictures, called daguerreotypes, 
of which examples are seen occasionally in the 
possession of elder folk, were taken on silvered 
plates, the surface exposed to the action of the 


light in the camera serving for the actual and 
only picture — negative and positive in one. Mul- 
tiplication was impossible, unless by extra sittings 
before the camera ; and as those sittings had, by 
reason of the slowness of the action of the 
chemicals, to be prolonged to a most extraordinary 
extent, repetition was a matter which needed 
consideration. 

For fourteen years the daguerreotype — which, it 
must be admitted, gave delicate and beautiful results 
— held its own, when it was entirely superseded 
by the wet-collodion method. In this process a 
negative on glass was produced in the camera, 
and from that negative any number of positive 
copies on paper could be obtained. Portraits by 
the dozen then became a feature of the photog- 
rapher’s business, and many men made . small 
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fortunes at talcing pictures by the new method. 
Thirty years elapse, and the wet process— except 
for special purposes— was overthrown in favour of 
dry plates— that is to say, glass plates covered 
with a compound sensitive to light, composed of 
the necessary silver salts suspended in gelatine. 
The manufacture of these plates now forms a big 
industry, ami there are many factories all over 
the country which supply them to photographers, 
professional as well as amateur. 

It has long been acknowledged that glass is not 
the ideal substance for the support of the photo- 
graphic image. In the first place, it is terribly 
brittle, and many are the valuable negatives which 
have testified to the fact; and, in the next place, 
it is heavy— two grave faults in a substance which 
has to go through much handling and carriage 
from one place to another. On the other hand, it 
can be readily cleaned from every impurity — an 
important point when we have delicate chemicals 
to deal with ; and — what is of more moment to a 
photographer — it is beautifully smooth, flat, and 
transparent. The latter quality is more important 
than all, because in the operation of printing from 
a negative the light has to go through its more 
transparent portions, and unless the support itself 
was penetrable by light it would be useless for 
the purpose. Paper and other substances liave 
been tried ns substitutes for glass, for: negative- 
making, but have never come into general use. 
So that Vve may say that glass, with its undoubted 
imperfections with regard to weight and brittle- 
ness, has been regarded, until recently, as the best 
substance which photography could adopt as a 
support for negative images. And for the use of 
professional photographers in the studio, where 
weight need not be a matter of consideration, and 
where, practised fingers give little opportunity for 
breakage, it is still the best material, and likely to 
remain so for a long time to come. 

But -with the amateur worker it is very dif- 
ferent. Pew travellers make their way along un- 
trodden paths without taking with them a witness 
of their doings in the shape of a photographic 
camera. Every ounce of extra weight is with 
them a serious matter, especially in mountainous 
countries, and few could burden themselves with 
the necessary apparatus for taking pictures if it 
included several pounds’ weight of glass. Happily, 
glass plates can now be dispensed with, and cellu- 
loid films, little thicker than the ..'-paper upon 
which these words are printed, take their place. 
The two most valuable properties of celluloid as 
a support for the photographic image are . its 
lightness and its flexibility. Comparing it with 
glass plates of the usual thickness adopted by 
photographers, we soon see how it is that tourists, 
who naturally wish to reduce their impedimenta 
to the narrowest limits, give it the preference. 
Taking a packet of a dozen plates measuring 5 by 4 
inches, we find that they turn the scale at 22£ 
ounces, nearly; whereas a strip of celluloid to 


bear twelve pictures of precisely the same size 
weighs only 2i ounces. A tourist going abroad 
for, say, a fortnight will want at least a gross of 
plates, or their equivalent in films ; in the former 
case he will have a burden of more than ten 
pounds and a half, while the films necessary for 
taking the same number of pictures will weigh 
only one-fiftli of that amount. 

The other property of celluloid — its flexibility 
— bns liad almost as much to do with its adop- 
tion by photographers as its light weight, and 
has to a great extent revolutionised the form 
of photographic apparatus. The common kind 
of camera, until recently, was a box with an 
accordion-like bellows extension, so that it could 
be opened out for the purpose of focussing the 
picture. The sensitive glass plates were held in 
separate wooden cases, called double-backs, two- 
plates in each, which were made to slide into the 
camera at the back, and the drawing of a shutter 
in front of the case exposed the plate within to 
the action of the lens. It was usual for each 
camera to bo sold with three of these double 
backs, bolding altogether six plates ; and when 
these plates had been exposed to the lens the 
operator could do no more work until, under the 
protection of red light, he had removed them and 
put fresh plates in their places. Now, compare 
this somewhat crude method of procedure with the 
more modern system, which the introduction of 
celluloid lias made possible. The glass plates are 
abolished, and with them their containing cases or 
double-backs. In their stand the photographer 
carries a roll of celluloid film long enough to- 
accommodate a dozen pictures. This celluloid ribbon 
is held on a reel or spool, and backed by black 
paper throughout its length. The ribbon of 
paper is prolonged for several inches beyond tlie 
celluloid ribbon with which it is associated, so. 
that if we were to unroll one of these spools We 
should see nothing but black paper to begin with. 
The reason for this arrangement is that the spool 
can be placed in the camera or removed from it 
in full daylight, so that the operator can change- 
a used spool for a fresh one without having: 
recourse to a dark room — that is to say, having 
taken twelve pictures, he can change Iris spool and 
start afresh with material for twelve more, and 
twelve, again after that should lie see fit, pro- 
vided .that he has. the necessary . ‘refills’ in his 
pocket. 

And now a word about the mechanism by 
which this ribbon of celluloid, made sensitive to 
light, is made to show itself to tlie lens in suc- 
cessive sections. As we have seen, the strip of 
celluloid is held on a reel or spool in associa- 
tion with a ribbon of black paper which projects 
far beyond the celluloid. This black paper is 
figured on the back — at equal intervals — 1, 
2, 3, 4, &c. ; and the figures can he read 
through a tiny red window let into the back 
of the camera when the spool has been put in. 
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its place. This is easily done by removing part 
of the instrument, when the fastening of the 
black paper on the spool is cut through and 
the paper drawn out, so that it passes over 
guiding- rods, and finally to a receiving-spool, 
which has in connection with it a winch by which 
it can be turned, the handle of which is outside 
the camera. Supposing, then, that we have put 
the spool in position, we close the camera, turn the 
winch-handle until we see the figure 1 through 
the little red window, and then we shall know 
that all is in readiness for taking our first picture. 
We present the camera towards the desired 
object, press the button, and an audible click tells 
us that the picture has been taken. We then, 
for precaution’s sake, make a note of the subject, 
time of day, quality of the light, or any other 
matter which may be of value for future refer- 
ence, turn the winch-handle until the figure 2 
makes its appearance behind the little red window, 
and we are then ready for a second shot. 

It will thus be seen that this modern form 
of camera consists of a box containing two rollers, 
between which a ribbon of sensitive material 
can be passed, after the fashion of a panorama. 
Each section of this ribbon comes in turn under 
the influence of the lens in front of it, and is 
impressed by light action so as to produce an 
embryo negative image. A wonderful amount of 
ingenuity has been expended in simplifying the 
many details of this system of photography ; and 
the instrument itself, under the name 1 kodak,’ is 
really a triumph of mechanical skill. 

Not the least useful feature of film photography 
is that the sensitive material can be sent through 
the post without the least risk of injury, so that 
the tourist photographer, so long as he keeps in 
touch with civilisation, need only carry with him 
sufficient material for a few days’ consumption. 
A telegram to the nearest town will quickly bring 
him another spool or two of film, and he can 
again go on his way rejoicing. It must be noted, 
too, that the traveller can send his exposed films, 
by the sanje medium, to his dealers, who will 
undertake the development and the printing of 
pictures from them. To the busy man — the war 
correspondent of a newspaper, for example — this 
is a boon indeed. 

Celluloid — a mixture of camphor and gun- 
cotton, with some suitable solvent — was invented 
many years ago, and, as a substitute for ivory — 
in this case mixed with a white pigment — has 
been used for billiard-balls, combs, knife and fork 
handles, washable collars and cuffs, and many other 
purposes. It was, indeed, proposed as a substitute 
for the brittle glass plates employed in photog- 
raphy thirty years ago, and it would no doubt 
have come into use had it not been found that 
the collodion then used as a support for the 
image acted upon the new material. Now, how- 
ever, that collodion plates have been almost en- 
tirely superseded by those coated with a gelatine 


emulsion, celluloid has once more come to the 
fore, and careful experiment has produced a 
material which, whilst being us clear as glass, 
is flexible and about one-fifth its weight. The 
chemicals used in photography have no effect 
upon the material, .so that, while the thin, 
transparent kind of celluloid is used as an image- 
bearer, a thicker ami opaque kind is employed 
for making dishes in which the film can he 
developed. 

A word about this development. As is well 
known, the photographic plate or film which has 
been exposed to light action bears no visible 
record ol' the circumstance. The alteration which 
has been effected does not reveal itself until a 
developing liquid has been applied to the surface, 
an operation which must be conducted in a room 
lighted only by a ruby window or lamp with a 
red glass. This developer, which can he procured 
in, the form of powder, to be mixed with a stated 
quantity of water, is poured into a basin, and 
the ribbon of exposed celluloid, removed from 
its spool, is drawn through it backwards and 
forwards. Presently the image appears — or per- 
haps it would be more correct to speak of them 
in the plural, for at least twelve little negatives 
will be found on the ribbon. These images 
gradually get more pronounced, and the develop- 
ing fluid is allowed to act until they seem to be 
almost too black for recognition, The film is 
subsequently fixed, washed, and dried, and the 
negative pictures can then bo separated from one 
another with scissors, and can be printed from by 
any photographic method which may be preferred. 
It would be beyond our purpose to give details 
of operations which can be found in any text- 
book, and are generally supplied by dealers in 
photographic materials. 

And let it be observed that the photograjihic 
tyro should carefully study a text-book if he aims 
at doing good work. He would also do well, if 
he has no knowledge of drawing or pictorial 
composition, to turn his attention in that direc- 
tion as well. There are thousands of amateur 
photographers who turn out good work, so far as 
technical excellence is concerned, and yet they 
seldom produce a satisfactory picture for want of 
artistic knowledge and feeling. One must learn 
how to recoguise that happy conjunction of sub- 
ject and- light and shade which goes to make up 
a picture, and not to be led away by the charm 
of colour — which in photography lias unfortunately 
to be neglected. The optician, the mechanician, 
and the chemist have combined to furnish us with 
photographic apparatus which lias been brought 
to a wonderful pitch of perfection, but it will 
not work automatically. And although we have 
only to press a button to put the wonderful 
machine into action, we must learn when to press 
it, and take care that the subjects presented to its 
notice are such as will make pictures as well as 
photographs. 
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was seldom tlia old pet-name that 
as a baby she had given her father 
rose to Hannah’s lips j but when 
it did she spoke it like all 
her words, unstudiedly. M'Cunn 
watched her as she touched the horse with her 
heel and ambled away from the veranda, site and 
her beloved grey, from her broad forehead to his 
dainty hoofs a single-minded pair in wholesome 
litheness. The old squatter rubbed his grizzled mat 
of hair and uttered a world of meaning, wherein, 
however, a grudging pride was uppermost, in a 
single 1 Hech I ’ as the girl disappeared amongst the 
low sandalwoods, leaving a trail of saffron-coloured 
dust behind her. 

She rode, with her saddle, a round ten stone and 
a half, and stood in her stockinged feet clear five 
feet seven of ripe, sweet-breathing womanhood. 

Hannah was the pride and the despair of the 
district — the pride, because she was born a horse- 
woman and bred a pattern housewife, and because 
the look of her face and the sound of her voice 
were like shade and eool streams in a thirst-ridden 
land ; the despair, because she seemed to those who 
sought her love as unapproachable as if they had 
hoped, by reaching out a baud, to touch tile hori- 
zon. And yet it was not that she was remote from 
the common things ; for every one that knew her 
claimed her as a comrade, and, utterly regardless 
of age or. sex, she flew to .those in trouble. She 
never retaliated upon a slight, for none was ever 
offered to her ; her silence was a reproach, and the 
look in her ayes a reproof that killed discourtesy 
before its utterance ; at sight of her the meaner 
passions slunk away and hid themselves. She was 
of the women who stand in moral stature shoulder- 
high above the walls of caste: the burden of 
woman’s purity, that is so hot and heavy a load 
sometimes, is carried by such as Hannah M'Cunn 
as lightly as the warm health in their limbs and 
the crown of hair upon their heads. 

The yellow sun cast a lengthening shadow 
before her that stretched and shrank grotesquely 
. on the dusty track as the grey went at a free 
canter to the eastward. The warm air singing, in 
her ears, the free movement, and the wide earth 
about her conspired together to set her in tune 
with her conditions, and to reduce the memory of 
her father's bitterness to the dimensions of the 
lessor, things that must he borne, and might be 
cured," with; patience. ■A;vi : : 

1 Before the grey had put a mile of road between 
her and the Crannooh. homestead Hannah was 
singing, to herself in large, sweet , chest-tones an 
impromptu melody set to the rhythm of the horse’s 
hoof-beats. It was her way — unknown to any one, 
since she herself was unaware of it, and only 


to solitude— to set to music in her throat the things 
unutterable on her tongue. Speech was denied 
her on any but tangible things ; though a wander- 
ing man of letters who had drifted through Cran- 
noch once vowed there was more poetry, if less 
verse, in her remarks about a batch of yeast-bread 
or the milkers’ calves than lay bound in books 
beneath the roof of the British Museum. This man 
was very sick, however, and in search of peace from 
the cough that racked him day and night. He 
found his peace soon after, on a western cuttle-run, 
beneath six feet of black soil. These mellow im- 
provisations of Hannah’s fitted, as air fits the body, 
the something finer than a thought that was in her 
as she sang them. It was her way to breathe them 
out at odd moments : it might be of a winter’s 
night when the woeful cry of a wild dog rose 
into the unfathomable stillness ; or when from 
the milking-yard of a morning she watched the 
last of the stars fade into the blue, and the highest 
tree-top kindle into tawny gold as it spied the 
sun ; or maybe in the splendour of evening, when 
she was alone in the house, as she shaded her eyes 
with a hand and looked along the track that came 
winding out of the east, up from the sea, for a 
horseman, a stranger. 

Thus she rode now, suiting the idle notions that 
rose in her now and again to her murmured 
cadences. She was in the middle of a dirge-like 
strain of lament for the drought-stricken earth 
about her, and of pity for the wasting herds upon 
it, when the track she rode upon rounded out of 
a clump of timber, and the ruined paddoclc-fence 
and fireless, gaping, lost-looking homestead of 
Mungi lay before her. She drew rein and stopped 
her singing ; the grey stood up dead still and made 
a shuddering sound in his nostrils. ‘There’s a 
blight upon the place:’ the words of her father 
rose to mind, and suddenly fear knocked at the 
girl’s heart, for surely the place looked bleak and 
stricken, with its gapped fences, its house-door 
sagging on parted hinges, its broken roof-tree, and 
its dark window-openings staring like dead eyes 
out of the bleached walls. 

The grey began to lift his feet in quick time as 
if the earth burned him, and made to swerve away 
and: gallop a mile of earth betweeii himself and 
the' unholy ground of Mungi. But the eyes of the 
girl.' clung to the forsaken house, and; she held the 
horse’s head towards it. She knew as little why 
Bhe stayed as what had brought her there alone ; 
but she made the horse face it as though in com- 
pelling him she thus conquered her own unworthy 
fear that had spread to him. 

As she sat, the lower half of the open doorway 
was hidden from her by a bush ; and, driven by 
some impulse of curious dread, she worked the un- 
willing horse along the outside of the broken fence. 
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The grey plunged and tore fiercely at the bit ; 
and, as the impeding bush slid away, he flung him- 
self round in defiance of Hannah’s strong hands 
upon the bridle, and stood, facing from the house, 
shaking in every nerve, and with the sweat oozing 
out and staining his white shoulder. For one 
moment Hannah was helpless, and her heart stood 
still in her body ; for, as the horse had swung 
about, she had seen from the corner of an eye that 
the doorway was not empty ; there was Something 
on the threshold ; and at that instant, too, the 
sound of a voice had reached her ears ; it came 
from amongst the deserted walls. 

The cry was repeated, and the horse made to 
bolt from it ; but Hannah held him now, for at 
the repetition of the sound the woman in her 
had risen up, stronger than fear, to answer it. 
It was the voice of a creature in distress. She 
jumped to the ground, pulled the horse about, 
and hitched the bridle over a post in the fence. 
She knew her grey from foalhood, and was aware 
that, though twenty thousand red-hot steam-rollers 
should thunder past him, he was too much of a 
gentleman to run back and break his bridle. 
Then she rubbed his nose for his comfort aud 
her own, and stepped through a gap in the fence, 
and went steadily up to the house. 

The body of a man was on the threshold of 
Mungi, and once— just once — the girl’s knees gave 
beneath her when, as she drew nearer, she saw 
about the throat streaks and splotches of crimson. 
The body lay with the head inside the door j one 
leg was stretched out aud the other updrawn. 
It was thus, she knew, that twenty years ago poor 
Boynton’s corpse had been found : it was just 
such a Thing as this, lying just there and just 
so, that on many a night in lier childhood and 
since had made horror in her dreams. But 
nevertheless big-hearted Hannah, though for an 
instant the tree-tops swam before her, went on 
unfalteringly. 

It was the body of a young man who was quietly 
sleeping that lay in the doorway of Mungi. The 
red about his neck was owing to the colour that 
was stamped upon an enormous new cotton hand- 
kerchief that lay loosely across his throat. Hannah 
lifted it gently ; and, letting it hang from her 
fingers, she looked clown at the unconscious figure, 
that half-covered, as it lay, a faint, black, ragged 
stain upon the boards beneath it. 

It was believed in the neighbourhood, with the 
devoutness of credulity that is lavished only upon 
the things that are not, that on certain nights 
between moonrise and morning the uneasy spirit 
of Baynton was to be seen drawing water from 
the creek and toiling in a cold, ineffectual fury 
to wipe out that dim stain. Hannah remembered 
at once the restless ghost and the wailing cry 
that had come to her from this sleeper on the 
blood-stained floor, and reached out trembling 
fingers to wake him. As she stooped the sleeper’s 
head rolled, and again that curious sound came 


from between bis lips. Hearing it thus at close 
quarters, the girl withdrew her hand, and sitting 
down very softly beside the sleeping man, she 
devoted herself to keeping off the flies from his 
arms and face with the gigantic cotton handker- 
chief, while now and then deep, noiseless laughter 
welled up in her throat. 

It was a long-drawn ‘Damn!’ with a falling, 
mild inflection to it which entirely robbed it of 
all offensiveness to the girl’s ears, that had been 
uttered by the sleeper, and had moved Hannah 
to sit down beside him with her fears for the 
hideous disturbance of his slumbers suddenly 
withdrawn. 

He was clean-shaven and short-haired, and his 
long, lean, shapely body and limbs were hidden 
in a bulgy, umvrinkled broad-checked flannel 
shirt and milk-white moleskin trousers fresh 
from the store. The clothing, in its extravagant 
newness, proclaimed aloud to Hannah precisely 
what it was put on to hide. She knew this 
for a city-bred Englishman who had somehow 
broken down hopelessly in his first new-chum 
endeavour to pass himself off, to himself, ns the 
tried bush-hand ; and it seemed possible that, 
from the borders of dreamland, he was railing in 
a gentlemanly way at some humiliation that had 
befallen him. 

The spasms of laughter in Hannah’s throat died 
down, giving place to a slower, deeper movement 
ns her eyes wandered over the stranger’s face and 
neck, so very crimson where the sun had touched 
them, so fine and fresh-looking elsewhere, aud 
over his sinewy, long-fingered hands that lay at 
his side with their soft palms uppermost, and 
showing a big blister where the bridle had chafed 
the left forefinger. Having chased away the flies, 
she sank her chin in the palm of her hand that 
held the stranger’s handkerchief, and with closed 
lips broke softly into a new and unpremeditated 
melody as she looked across the deserted paddock. 

She turned her head presently, so that cheek 
and temple were supported in her hand, to find 
the stranger, who had not moved, looking dreaiuily 
at her face. She returned his look Without 
moving, during a pause that seemed to her not 
measurable by time. 

‘Please go on,’ ho said. 

‘Go on where?’ she asked in her big chest- 
notes, and soothingly, in the manner of a nurse 
to a patient. ‘Home?’ 

‘No, no, no; go on singing.’ 

‘But I wasn’t singing.’ 

‘ Oh, I say, I may look like a bushman ’ — 
Hannah moaned slightly — ‘but if you weren’t 
bumming a sort of pot-powri — though I hate tho 
word— of TVarum— Schumann’s, you know, with a 
dash of Chopin at his dreamiest thrown in— may 
I— may I never tell the difference between major 
and minor any more.’ 

Hannah remembered the scorching afternoon sun, 
and concluded it had set liis mind wandering ; 
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but she was a born tender of the sick, and 
she preserved her calmness unstirred except by 
pity. ‘Perhaps you’re right,' she said submis- 
sively. She had received the impression, never- 
theless, that his remarks had been compounded 
of a somewhat delirious mixture in which she 
had detected the name of a distant township called 
Taroom, a babble of foreign tongues, and a hint 
of cookery recipes. 

lie drew in his straightened leg, wincing and 
groaning slightly as he did so, and sat up clasp- 
ing his slim fingers about his knees, and bringing 
his long, nervous, snn-branded face within a foot 
of her own. ‘Well,’ he said deferentially but 
firmly, ‘I do claim to know a little about these 
things ; and when I get my piano in here ’—-he 
: rolled his head comprehensively backward towards 
the long-forsalten rooms, and Hannah pitied him 
from her soul — ‘I hope you’ll let me show that 
I do.’ 

To big- hearted Hannah that clinched the 
matter. This poor soul needed her care ; and 
where that was needed she gave of it, putting 
away all thought of other things, full measure. 
‘Indeed I will that, when the piano comes,’ she 
said ; and with a deft movement she put her 
hands about his neck and knotted the wonderful 
'handkerchief round his throat. 

The young man looked down amazed at the 
long, cool hands at his neck, and as the girl’s brentli 
at the same time spread fresh and warm over his 
face; his own hands rose up as if to lay hold of 
hers. Before he lmd touched them, however, he 
looked into her eyes, and as lie did so his fingers 
quietly settled themselves out again on the floor 
behind him, supporting him where he -sat. 

Hannah gently pressed the knotted handker- 
chief into its place at his throat, and folding her 
fingers in her lap, proceeded to take pitying charge 
of him. i"/' \\/ • 

‘ Tell me.’ she said, ‘ where do you come 
from?’ 

‘ Dumloor,’ ho answered, his: voice flat with 
wonder. poVviV ; : =/' : -Vv 

She was sure now that his wits. were, sim- 
muddled. ‘Dear, dear,’ she said, with an all- 
enfolding sympathy in her eyes, ‘from ten miles 
away. Look there. And where’s your swa^?’ 
‘My?’ 

‘You’re new collie out, I can see; and you’re 
on the wallaby, I expect. Where have you left 
your drum?’ (that is, swag; roll of blanket). 

He throttled a shout of delighted laughter, and 
answered with deep solemnity ; ‘ It is my first 
season ; you are quite right there. But I ’m not 

after big game. As for the drum, I never rose I 

above fiddle and piano in the executive branches 
of the art.’ 

Shu sounded a melodious ‘ Ah ! ’ above her 

bewilderment at his wanderings. But she per- 
severed. ‘Gome,’ she said, with a shade of 

peremptoriness, ‘look at the long shadows of the 


timber; it’s near sundown; I hear the, jackasses. 
Where are your blankets?’ She tried to gather 
her steady eyebrows into a frown. 

‘I have none,’ lie said abjectly. ‘As for the 
donkey’ 

‘Maybe they’re nearer than you think,’ she out 
in, now firmly set in her benevolent despotism. 
‘And your tucker, and billy, and things?’ 

1 For such essentials I have to rely for the 
present upon financially invoking the hospitality 
of Dimdoor caravansaries.’ 

‘And where do you expect to camp to-night?’ 
‘The words “My rest a — log” occurred to me 
with peculiar force.’ 

‘Nay.’ She put an arm round his neck and 
patted him softly between the shoulders. He 
looked suddenly frail and tired, she thought, and 
her eyes dimmed in response to a dewiness in 
his. She caught one of his hands and stood up. 

‘ Listen to me,’ she said firmly, and shook the 
hand with a tender decisiveness. 

‘For ever and ever, if you like,’ he said 
dreamily, leaning his head contentedly against the 
doorpost. 

‘Do you remember how you left Dimdoor ?’ 

‘Oh, perfectly. Half the town turned out to 
see me off — I don’t know why, unless it was 
that I tried to get up on the right-lnmd side of 
the horse, and failed signally.’ 

‘ The horse ?’ 

‘Yes. A thing the colour of weak treacle, the 
bally brute ! ’ 

‘ A yellow bay, maybe,’ she corrected gently ; 
‘and bawley, not bally.’ 

‘ Oh ! ’ 

‘And where is he now?’ 

‘Well, judging from his pace during the last 
sight I lmd of him — he looked upside down, by 
the way — I should say lie’s about fifty miles off, 
unless somebody ’s stopped him.’ 

‘Fifty m Upside down?’ she said slowly. 

‘ Of course that ’s only a rough statement. And 
I was standing on my head at the time, you see/ 
‘He slung you? Where?’ 

‘ Slung ? Oil, ay. Here, at the back door. Yes. 
He seemed to smell something queer about this 
place ; and I got out along his neck— it was rash 
of me, I admit— to see what it was, and to reason 
with him, if possible, when lie — well, he seemed 
to dissolve from beneath me in the manner of an 

earthquake, and I To be quite frank, after 

that inverted impression of him, I don’t seem to 
remember much till— till you came.’ 

She had knelt down beside him. ‘ Dear, d-e-a-r,’ 
she murmured again, and laid a hand on his 
knee. ‘Now, why didn’t you tell me that at first? 
And are yon hurt, poor lad?’ 

‘ I a — didn’t seem to want to hurry the inter- 
view. And I ’m not hurt, only stiff. ‘ I ’m sure ; 
yes, rpiite certain.’ He dwelt upon the lust words, 
stroking her hand on hiB knee for emphasis. 

‘Well, we’ll see,’ she said, taking final charge 





of the situation. ‘ Dundoor ’a ten, and my home’s 
only five miles. You ’re coming with ine.’ 

His readiness forsook liini, and lie stammered 
something inaudible, to which she paid no heed. 

‘ It ’s likely enough,’ she said, getting up and 
fixing at her hat and hair for the journey, ‘that 
you ’ve heard of me in Dundoor. Maybe you 
know my name V 

He looked elaborately puzzled. . 1 Possibly I have.’ 
He gazed profoundly up at her, then brightened. 
‘To be sure; it’s Juno.’ 

She was coiling up a long, loose strand of liair 
that had become half-unfastened, and had two hair- 
pins between her perfect teeth. She looked down 
at him and shook her head. 

Pie watched the nimble fingers intently. ‘ Of 
course not. It ’s Diana.' 

‘There,’ she said triumphantly, patting the hair 
into its place. ‘.I knew you’d heard it, That’s 
very near. It’s Hannah.’ 

‘To be sure, it’s Hannah.’ 

‘Now, Hannah — what?’ 

‘ Hannah — Han-n-ah ’ 

‘Hannah M‘ — M‘ ’ 

‘ Of course, Hannah M‘Joy.’ 

‘No.’ 


‘ Hannah M'Peace.’ 
‘No.’ 


‘ Hannah M‘Lo ’ He coughed. ‘ Hannah 

M‘Sun.’ 

‘Or the next thing — Hannah M'Oimn. You 
couldn’t be long in Dundoor without hearing of 
Donald M‘Cunn of Crannoch. Now we’re ready. 
Come along.’ She held out a hand to help him 
to rise. 

He appeared to be smitten with a sudden 
weariness and pain, and neglecting the hand, lie 
dragged himself to his feet by clinging to the 
doorpost, groaning a little. 

‘The poor body,’ she moaned. ‘Are you that 
sore ? Here ; ’ and she passed a strong, soft arm 
about him. ‘Ob, I can bear the weight of you,’ 
as he leant away from her and hobbled towards 
the veranda-edge. 


‘ I uni only stiff from lying down. I was — ah ! 
—thinking that perhaps your — your ’ 

‘My wlmt?’ 

‘The — owner of Crannouk — might be surprised 
if I came — uninvited’ 

‘Is it my father? Donald M‘Cunn ? ’ and stal- 
wart Hauimli braced her arm against the weight 
that suddenly descended upon it. ‘All! you’ll 
have heard lie ’s a hard man, maybe. He ’s no’ that 
hard. And if he 's the master of Crannoch, why, 
I ’m — I'm Hannah M‘Ounn.’ And jumping down, 
herself, she fairly lifted the slim stranger off the 
high veranda and set him on the ground beside 
lier. 

The grey woke out of a dose and nickered to 
his mistress as she came slowly towards him, 
supporting thu young man. ‘You’ll have to ride 
side-saddle,’ she said, with the reins looped on 
the grey's neck, ami holding the stirrup. ‘Up 
with you. I’ll lead him.’ 

The stranger drew buck alertly, considering how 
lie had leant upon Hannah just now. ‘Oh no, 
please. And leave you to walk?’ 

Hannah had already her doubts ub to what 
extent, if any, his intelligence was impaired by 
the sun ; but, as nurse and doctor, she felt that 
she was still supreme. ‘Come,’ she said, ‘here 
beside me;’ and ho went. ‘Put your hand ou- 
tlie inane, by mine, and face the horse. That ’e 
it. Lift your foot — no — no’ — she gave lier deep- 
bosomed laugh and allowed her magnificent tecLh 
— ‘ the other one. Now, on “ three ” — jump.’ 
And thu injured man found himself in the saddle, 
clutching wildly at the horns. She settled him 
there, and led off the obedient grey. 

The twilight lmd fallen suddenly about them,, 
still and warm, softening the harshness of the arid 
earth and the naked stiffness of the trees. The 
young man looked amazedly round and behind 
him us lie was led away. The empty house seemed 
swallowed by its overarching woods, and he fixed 
his eyes on the girl’s back as sbe swung vigor- 
ously along the dim road, going level with the: 
homo’s head. 


ifflill 


HOME-LIFE AFT) THE MICROSCOPE. 


T is one of those dreary London .; 
days, when the eyes smart and 
burn , with the nauseous yellow fog, 
||! and the steady, drizzling rain 
m seems to soak into, one’s . very 
heart. There is a myth fondly 
cherished on Parisian boulevards that on such 
days the Englishman goes out to murder his 
mother-in-law, or to commit suicide, or both. 

Hurrying home along one of the west-end 
streets, I came upon a crowd of about four 
hundred people standing patiently in the fog, 
tightly packed together, with the drizzle soaking 


steadily into the compact mass. They were waiting 
for the doors of- a. .music-hall to open;, waiting in 
all this discomfort — for what 2 
The fog and the rain were enough to make 
the most, cheerfully disposed gloomy ; but there 
was something more doleful than fog. and rain 
in this wet, steaming crowd. It seemed to me, 
a humble student of the world around me, a 
saddening fact that so many men and women in 
fairly good circumstances should be so poverty- 
stricken in the power to amuse themselves in 
their own homes that they were content to 
endure so much discomfort in order to enjoy a 
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little forgetfulness of the cares and trials of life. 
1 1 has been for some years past clear to me that 
one of the greatest lessons the average English- 
man has to learn is how to amuse himself. The 
moment John Bull leaves off work in the office, 
the mart, or the workshop, he either has to get 
some one to amuse him, or he loafs, grumbles, 
worries, or gets into mischief. 

The saddest thing of all in this want of 
resourcefulness in the art of amusement is its 
influence on home-life. When the habit of 
seeking the pleasures of life outside the home 
is once con tracted, home ceases to exist ; it is 
transformed into a mere eating and sleeping 
place. The incapacity to amuse one’s self and the 
craving to be amused by others create a sort of 
drunkenness that leads men and women into 
living unnatural and unwholesome lives of 
feverish excitement, unrest, and ennui Happy 
indeed is the home where husband, wife, and 
children find the greatest pleasures of life within 
its four walls. Unfortunately there are only too 
many of our fellow-creatures to whom home is 
a hollow mockery i but, in pleading that home 
should be made the hub of the universe, and 
not a mere refectory and dormitory, I am 
thinking of those who have homes that might 
be made the centre of life’s pleasures, hut who 
do not seem to possess the art of accomplishing 
this. ' 

One of the surest means of bringing real 
happiness into one’s own life and the lives of 
others is to foster some hobby that can be carried 
on in the home. Here, in this little room that 
we call my ‘ den,’ how many happy hours have 
we spent ! Against the walls are some shelves 
of hooks that it would he gross flattery to call 
a library; but how we have enjoyed reading 
them, and how useful they are to refer to! Free 
public libraries are excellent things ; hut, oh, the 
joy, the comfort, and delight of having a few 
books always within reach, one’s very own; each 
with its own romance of capture from an un- 
likely bookstall and triumphant carriage home ! 
All around is a queer medley of things, and 
hidden in this cupboard behind me are a hundred 
delights in glass bottles, dishes, and trays. Every- 
thing in this room , is in that perfect state of 
untidiness and disorder in which one knows exactly 
where to pounce upon anything that one wants. 
They have ‘a clear-up’’ here sometimes, with the 
most awful results— ail orderly chaos wherein 
nothing can be found.- 

I was rather depressed by the fog, the 
rain, and that crowd of damp people, ! thought 
we would come up here and gaze into the 
beautiful scenery of that hidden world which 
has so many times thrilled us and humbled us 
with its strange glories. Reverently I unlock the 
cabinet, and with tender, gentle hands take the 
microscope : from its . nest and; place it upon the 
table. It is. not a costly instrument. I purchased 


it second-hand from an honest dealer whom I 
have cause to bless. Many working-men whom I 
know could purchase a similar instrument if they 
refrained from ‘backing all the winners’ for six 
months. I have always found that the highest 
pleasures of life are the least expensive. In a 
public park, within a stone’s-throw of this house, 
when the shadows lengthen and the publie-lionses 
begin to fill, yon can hear the thrushes singing 
for nothing — there is not even a collection — 
although, as a religions service, I know few 
things to equal the even-song of these Cockney 
thrushes. 

But the microscope is on the table. Some 
people spend fancy sums of money on specially- 
made, elaborate microscopic lamps. I use an 
ordinary little paraffin lamp, which also does 
service in my dark-room lantern — for know that 
on occasion I am guilty of taking photographs 
of my beloved Dame Nature, as well as looking 
at her through an artfully constructed series of 
lenses which reveal to our eyes many of her 
marvellous secrets. The lamp is lighted ; the 
microscope is in position ; the little mirror is 
adjusted so that the ‘field’ is well illuminated. 
I have attached the polariscope, because I want 
to show Joan (that is my three-quarters) and 
Doddles (that is our offspring) some examples of 
crystallisation which they have never yet seen. 

Here, on the mantelshelf, are some watch-glasses 
turned concave side uppermost. I place in this 
first watch-glass a few feathery flakes of pyro- 
gallic acid and cover them with a little water. 
The ‘ pyro ’ is quickly dissolved, and I now take 
up a tiny drop of the water on the head of a 
domestic pin and transfer the drop to a slip 
of warm glass, which I place on the stage of 
the microscope. :■ 

For a minute or two I am engaged in getting 
the drop of water into its proper place, immedi- 
ately under the objective — a somewhat formidable 
word, but merely the name of the lens nearest 
to the object under examination. I fix my right 
eye to the eyepiece, but can see nothing but a 
bright disc of light. I move the glass slip on the 
stage, first to the right, then to the left, then 
up and down ; suddenly the bright disc of light 
is darkened. The drop of water has come between 
the ray of light from the mirror and the objec- 
tive. Gently I push down the focussing-tube 
until I can plainly see the drop of water ; then, 
by turning the screw of the fine adjustment, 
I make the drop still more plainly visible. A 
slight touch of the glass slip and I have 
brought the edge of the drop just within the 
field. 

Joan now takes the chair and looks down the 
tube. ‘Now, tell me what you see,’ I say, with 
the self-complacent air of a millionaire who asks 
his visitor for a candid opinion upon a glass of 
the finest wine in his cellar. 

Joan glances up at me reproachfully. ‘Why, 
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there’s nothing there ! 1 she exclaims in an in- 
jured tone. 

‘Oh, isn’t there?’ I reply loftily. ‘You look 
again. Watch that thin shadow by the bright 
streak on the left , 1 

I have scarcely uttered the words when a pro- 
longed ‘Oh ! 1 bursts from Joan’s lips. 

1 Ah ! 1 I exclaim, with a chuckle. ‘ I thought 
you couldn’t see anything ! Wliat is it like now 
— tell me ? 1 

‘ Oh, don’t speak to me, Darby dear ! Do let 
me enjoy it !’ 

That’s the worst of Joan. She always behaves 
on these occasions like the children at a magic- 
lantern entertainment. Not until some hours 
afterwards can you obtain from her an intelli- 
gent account of what she has seen. When she 
and Doddles have satisfied themselves, I again 
take a drop from the watch-glass and place it in 
jrosition. 

I look into the microscope, and see there a 
disc of light, with a brilliant line along the left- 
hand side. This line is the edge of the drop of 
water ; all the other part of the disc is covered 
by the drop. Presently I see some tiny bronze 
spikes jutting out from one point at the edge ; 
these gradually, as they grow every moment 
larger, assume the form of feathers, spreading 
out from , the central point of their birth like 
a fan. But what- a , gorgeous fan it is ! Queen 
Mab herself might cherish it as the most precious 
gem in her trousseau j with such a thing of 
beauty Titania might have cooled the brow 
of the translated Bottom. No Eastern artist or 
handicraftsman ever conceived a combination of 
colour so brilliant, so dazzling, and yet so har- 
monious and fascinating. The feathers forming 
this fan of Nature’s own making are composed of 
myriads of fine filaments, luminous as the wings 
of fireflies. The infinite variety of colours is 
beyond description. In vain I try to count them. 
After noting gold, bronze, purple, emerald-green, 
silver, violet, carmine, amethyst, brown, orange, I 
give up the attempt in despair. Before this par- 
ticular fan has completed its growth, other fans 
commence forming from different points all round 
the edge of the drop ; the serrated edges, as they 
approach one another, send out spear-like shoots, 
which eventually glide side by side like minia- 
ture glaciers, until in another minute the whole 
of the drop is , covered. 

Here, in another watch-glass, I have dissolved a 
tiny morsel of nitrate of uranium. I place a drop 
of the water upon a warmed glass-slide, and 
examine it through the microscope. This time 
there are no feathery, fan-like shapes ; the mole- 
cules form into crystals in quite a different manner 
from that of the molecules of the pyrognllic acid. 
The first sign of crystallisation is a dark speck in 
the centre of the drop ; slowly around this speck 
the molecules begin to cluster as the water evapo- 
rates, forming themselves into beautiful silver 


fern-leaves, some having an emerald-green sheen 
along their centres. Some of the leaves form 
along stems ; some cluster together in the shape 
of star-fish ; others take geometric forms in squares 
and angles, as though some Lilliputian human 
fingers had arranged them. At various parts of 
the drop the crystals are forming in strange key- 
like shapes of gold, bronze, and mother-of-pearl. 
The colours are so brilliant that the eye is at 
last fatigued, and regretfully I leave the view. 

Doddles undertakes the part of observer. He 
kneels in my lap, places his eye at the eyepiece, 
and, as usual, proceeds to romance. One always 
has to allow a considerable personal ecpiation for 
Doddles. At seven years of age the imagination 
is liable to run riot, and the marvellous things 
that Doddles sees in the microscope would supply 
Mr Andrew Lang with materials for many a 
fairy-tale to fit fairy books of any colour. 

From tlie shelf where I keep my photographic 
chemicals I take down a little bottle of bromide 
of ammonium, dissolve a few grains of the white 
powder in a little water, and then place ft pin- 
drop under the objective. In this instance 
crystallisation seems to take place much more 
rapidly. Little spikes appear all round the edge 
of I, lie drop, pointing towards the centre ; they 
are the tips of long, narrow silver fern-leaves 
with perfectly straight stems. The whole of the 
drop is soon covered with this lovely network, 
each frond sparkling like' a diamond ; but unfor- 
tunately its beauty is of short duration. The 
light, symmetrical forms become heavy and clumsy- 
Iooking, many of the fronds break o(f, the bril- 
liancy dies away like a fading sunset, and the 
final formation is dull and leaden. Sometimes 
this particular salt crystallises in quite a startling 
manner. I have seen first one long, straight leaf 
form along the top of the drop, then one on 
each side, and then one at the bottom, forming a 
perfect rectangle ; then another rectangle formed in 
the same way within the first, then another within: 
the second, and so on until the whole space was 
filled up. 

It would take many long evenings to exhaust 
the pleasures to be derived from even such a 
small stock of salts as I happen to possess. No 
one who lias not observed this marvellous process 
of crystallisation can imagine wliut a fascinating 
study it is. Why do so many crystals, assume 
these graceful, leaf-like forms? If all this loveli- 
ness is contained in one tiny drop of water not 
larger than a small pin-head, how small a part 
can we ever know of the inconceivable abun- 
dance of Nature’s hidden, beauties ! All these 
fairy-like scenes that we can raise at will would 
never have been seen or imagined by man had 
it not been for the invention of the microscope. 
What other wondrous scenes are there being 
enacted in every second of time within us and 
around us which the eye of man has never seen 
nor his intellect imagined ! Will the accident of 
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circumstances or the ingenuity «t wan some day 
place within our grasp some new means of obser- 
vation which will lay bare to us some new worlds 
of which wo have hitherto not dreamed 1 


Is there any necessity to turn one’s back on 
home, to rush into the vortex of town gaiety, in 
order to find pleasure, excitement, and romance? 
I trow not. 


OUR DEATH’S-HEAD. 



jlHE remarkable and beautiful Death’s- 
Head moth is the largest of our 
moths and butterflies, often measur- 
ing no less than six inches from 
tip to tip when the wings are 
fully expanded. It lias a broad, 
thick body, a large head, and a short tongue ; and 
carries on the back strange markings resembling 
a human skull, from which it derives its popular 
name. The fore-wings are blackish gray, mottled 
With red and yellow, and the hind ones of a rich 
brown-yellow barred with black. 

The caterpillar is equally handsome, about five 
inches long, and . generally of a green or yellow 
colour, with numerous small black dots, and seven 
oblique violet stripes on each side j and near the 
end of the body it possesses a small rough horn. 
When at rest it is fond of assuming a most curious 
sphinx-like posture. During July and August it is 
busy in potato fields, greedily eating away at the 
leaves ; but a little perseverance is needed to capture 
it, notwithstanding its great size, since it feeds at 
night, and remains concealed low down on the stem 
throughout the day. It, however, takes kindly to 
other plants, as the nettle, the dog-wood, common 
jasmine, the deadly and the woody nightshade. 
About the middle of August usually it becomes 
full-fed, and retires into the ground to undergo its 
transformations ; and by the end of August and in 
September, appears on the wing. 

Both its. superior dimensions and the peculiar 
marking of a human skull on the thorax render 
this moth sufficiently remarkable; but what is still 
more striking and unique about it is its voice, or 
the power of uttering a shrill, plaintive, and mourn- 
ful squeak, like the squeak of a mouse. Some moths 
readily produce it whenever touched or disturbed, 
but nothing will induce others to make it at all. 
Even the earlier stages of the insect have been 
proved to possess this strange power. The chrysalis 
has been heard to squeak . shortly before the 
appearance of the adult form ; and the caterpillar 
makes an odd grating or crackling noise when 
irritated, that may be compared to the snap that 
accompanies an electric spark ; and it sometimes 
is repeated in rapid succession, like the winding up 
of a watch. Cottagers describe the caterpillar as 
biting its teeth at yon. Doubtless the sound serves 
it as a means of defence, and arises from a jerky 
movement of the large, hard jaws over each other. 

We can hardly wonder that a creature endowed 
with so many startling characteristics should be an 
object of superstitious alarm to ignorant country'"' 


folk. That it is nocturnal in habit, flying only in 
the morning and evening twilight, serves but to 
heighten the unfounded fear. When it occurs in 
immense abundance, as it sometimes does in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe, the people are seized with 
alarm, believing it to be a harbinger of war, pesti- 
lence, and death. It goes by the names of Death’s- 
Head Phantom and Wandering Death’s-Bird in 
German Poland. An odd notion prevails in the 
Isle of Prance that it is dangerous ; that the dust 
cast from its wings in flying through a room will 
blind you if it happens to fall in the eyes. Even 
in some places in England there is a common 
saying that it is in collusion with witches. 

Whether it sucks food from flowers or not is not 
quite clear ; its tongue appears to be too short for 
the purpose. But it appreciates honey— of that 
there can be no doubt ; and it is well-known to enter 
beehives when it gets a chance. These huge moths 
have been found trying to gain access to the hives, 
having evidently been attracted by the odour of 
the honey. It is not easy to understand how a 
creature without offensive weapons and unprotected 
by any hard covering can either resist or survive 
the attacks of the indignant bees ; but it has been ob- 
served that the hostility of the bees is disarmed by 
the stridulous voice of the moth, in a manner similar 
to their control by the voice of their queen. Instances 
are known in which the moth has been found dead: 
within a hive, the bees being unable to eject so bulky 
an insect, having embalmed it completely in wax. 

Sometimes it makes itself tiresome in this way 
to beekeepers, but is never likely to become so 
plentiful as to do much harm in this country. 
Modern-shaped beehives keep it out, and when 
old-fashioned hives are used, one can easily prevent 
the entrance of the moth by covering tile opening 
into the hive with wire grating having apertures fine 
enough to admit nothing larger than the proper 
inmates. According to some continental beekeepers, 
the bees, apparently aware of the intrusion, take 
the remedy, so to speak, in their own hands. When 
put in the old-style hives, they erect a kind of for- 
tification at tlieir door, through which it is impos- 
sible for the Death’s-Head to pass. 

As a moth, the Death’s-Head is excessively sluggish, 
and can hardly be roused in the day-time, even by 
pinching and throwing it into the air, to flutter 
the shortest distance. On the other hand, few 
insects are so powerful or indefatigable on the wing 
at night. Often it flies on board ships at sea, 
hundreds of miles from land. A few years ago a 
specimen was taken in their bout by fishermen in 
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the North Sea, about a hundred miles east of 
May Island. When squeezed it lias been noticed 
to be able to emit an odour that may be compared 
to that of jasmine or musk. 

This moth has a wide distribution. It is found 
over the whole of Europe and large portions of 
Africa and Western Asia, but does not appear to 
occur in America. It seems to have been taken 
everywhere in the United Kingdom, including the 
Orkney and Shetland Isles. For all this, probably 
its native home is the subtropics. In colder 
countries, as in Europe and with us, its appear- 
ance is irregular and uncertain, occurring only 
casually and at long intervals, or is only common 
in favourable years. Taking these facts into con- 
sideration, and from the fact of it being captured 
in mid-ocean, naturalists conclude that, generally 
speaking, it is rather a wanderer in than a denizen 
of Britain. 

In one little corner of our country, however, in 
the warmer portions of the east and south-eastern 
counties, as in Kent, the moth is claimed to be 
constant, or found almost every year. These spots, 
then, we may regard as our nurseries of the moths ; 
and we may suppose that they love to forsake the 
place of their birth in summer, and roam about 
over the rest of the country. When the moths are 
unusually abundant with ns, then wo may believe 
that the home supply 'has been largely increased by 
the arrival of immigrants from the Continent. 

We have seen that the moth emerges in the 
autumn — in September. It is, however, somewhat 
irregular in this respect ; and though September 
seems to be the great month for it on the wing, 
it also appears in October, occasionally as late as 
November, and probably hibernates. Else it lies 
in the pupa state through the winter, not turning to 
moth until the subsequent lata spring or summer. 


E AIN 

all the meteorological elements, 
rainfall is that of which a know- 
ledge is of most importance to 
landsmen. Though the scienco of 
meteorology is not yet sufficiently 
advanced to enable us to predict 
with much certainty the rain of to-morrow, still 
sufficient knowledge of its yearly and seasonal 
variations, and of its local distribution, has been 
gained to be of great service in the carrying out 
of the large waterworks schemes which are now 
considered necessary for most of our great manu- 
facturing towns. For this knowledge we in Great 
Britain are largely indebted to the persevering 
labours of Mr G. J. Symons, F.B.S., who, from a 
small beginning in 1860, has now succeeded in 
organising a voluntary staff of nearly 3000 ob- 
servers scattered over the kingdom. Mr Symons 
publishes a yearly volume, entitled British Rainfall, 


As regards the caterpillars, the same uncertainty 
prevails. You may find them almost full-fed as early 
as the end of June and as late as October ; but July 
and August seem certainly tile great months for 
the appearance of this stage. It is these caterpillars 
that, under favourable conditions, produce the 
adults in September. Thus we come to realise 
this fact in the development of the Death’s-Head 
moth : that the pupa stage may last only a 
few weeks, as in the case just mentioned, or may 
extend over many months, when the emergence 
of the perfect moth is delayed until the following 
year. 

To rear this moth, the best way is to try and 
obtain the caterpillar. The pup® are frequently 
found in the potato fields, when the potatoes are 
dug up in the autumn, but, from delicacy of skin, 
they are very frequently injured, and after such 
disturbance often die ere they become perfect. 
The cause of death may be the absence of their 
natural conditions. Under these, they bury them- 
selves to a depth of eight to ten inches, forming 
a large, oval chamber of the soil and a gummy 
secretion, smoothing it very carefully inside, and 
thus obtain a more oven temperature and amount of 
moisture. Some people keep hibernating pupae in 
a warm room, or even near a fire, always covered 
with moss or other porous material, which is kept 
constantly damp ; or they may he placed in bran 
or fine sawdust. But perhaps, after all, it is simplest 
and best merely to protect them well from cold 
and leave them undisturbed. 

Yet there is no denying that in this country this 
strange and beautiful moth is much less frequently 
met with than its larva ; and ns it so often dies 
before completing its transformations, one may 
count one’s self lucky to acquire an indigenous 
specimen of the perfect insect. 


F A L L. 

giving details of the rainfall at upwards of 3000 
stations in the British Isles. With the help of 
those a rainfall-map may he constructed, from 
which one may see at a glance the variation in 
the local distribution oE rainfall. Beginning with 
the eastern counties, we find the lowest rainfall, 
under 25 inches a year, occurs over an area 
extending from the Humber to Cambridge ; the 
next zone, 25 to 30 inches a year, extending all 
down the east coast from Edinburgh to Surrey, 
and stretching as far inland as the Severn. Pro- 
ceeding westward and to more hilly parts, the 
rainfall gradually increases, reaching 50 inches a 
year over large areas in the west of Scotland, the 
Lake District, Wales, and Dartmoor, and rising to 
80 inches in the neighbourhood of the Trossachs, 
while in the Lake District a small area can boast 
of a rainfall up to 100 inches a year. This small 
area includes the most rainy part of England, the 
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average fall at Seathwaito being 137 inches a 
year j while the Stye, about a mile distant, has an 
average fall of 170 inches, with a maximum in 
1872 of 244 inches. Such falls as these are seldom 
exceeded in temperate climates ; but at Cherm- 
punji, a station in the Klinsi Hills, in Assam, the 
average over twenty years amounts to no les3 than 
483 inches. In ‘ rainless ’ Egypt, on the other 
hand, the average at Alexandria is 8 inches and 
at Cairo I| inch a year. In most of our large 
waterworks schemes advantage has been taken of 
the heavy rainfalls and high altitudes of the 
west for the supply of towns in drier and lower 
districts. The Thirlemere district, from which 
Manchester now obtains the greater part of its 
water, lias an average rainfall of about 90 
inches a year. At Lake Vyrmvy, which supplies 
Liverpool, the rainfall is upwards of 70 inches a 
year ; and in the Elan valley, in Mid-Wales, which 
is now being appropriated for Birmingham, the 
annual rainfall amounts to G8 inches. 

In Ireland we have a rainfall of under 30 
inches over a small area from Dublin to the 
Shannon, increasing to 40 inches in Donegal ; while 
in the south-west n large area, extending from 
Tipperary to Valencia, has a rainfall of over 50 
inches a year. It will he seen that, generally 
speaking, the rainfall increases as we pass from 
east to west, and from lowlands to highlands. 
On comparing the rain of wet and dry seasons 
with that of the average of a number of years, 
the following rules have been established for 
stations in Great Britain : 

• 1. The wettest year will have a fall of nearly 
half as much again as the mean. 

2. The driest year will have one-third less 

than the mean. UU 

3. The average of the driest two consecutive 
years will be one-quarter less than the mean. 1 

4. The average of the driest three consecutive 
years will be one-fifth less than the mean. 

Our knowledge of rainfall is not confined to its 
yearly variations alone, but particulars may be 
had of the monthly, daily, and even hourly fall 
at several stations. The wettest time of the year 
is not the same in all parts of the country. In 
the Midlands, for instance, February, March, and 
April are the driest months, and. July, August, 
and October the wettest, the average of the wet 
months being half as much again as that of the 
dry ones. At Seatlnvaite, April to June are the 
dry months, with an. average of 7 to 8 inches 
each; while October to January are the wet 
months, with an average of 14 to 16 inches 
each. : ; UU; AU. : 

When. we turn to daily rainfall, we find that re- 
turns from tropical countries show much heavier falls 
than our own. At Hong-kong, for instance, with 
an average rainfall of 88 inches, upwards of 27 
inches have been known to fall in twenty-four 
hours ; while at Seathwaito, with a much heavier 
yearly fall— 137 inches— the wettest day on record 


had slightly over 8 inches. One of the greatest 
rainstorms known is that which caused such de- 
struction at Brisbane in 1893. The storm lasted 
for four days, beginning with 10 inches on the first 
day, followed by 20 inches on the second, 35 
on tlie third, and finishing up with 10 inches on 
the last day. In the Kliasi Hills, which appears 
to be the wettest region in the world, 30 inches a 
day has been recorded for five successive days. 

For hourly falls the storm previously mentioned 
at Hong-lcong shows some ‘heavy scoring,’ close 
upon 3 inches an hour being recorded for four 
consecutive hours. This is, however, quite eclipsed 
in California, where, according to a recent publi- 
cation of the Weather Bureau of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, 11 inches have fallen 
within an hour. Or taking shorter periods, 
English thunderstorms show some surprising 
figures. During a storm in London in 1878, for 
instance, half-an-inch was twice recorded as 
having fallen in five minutes. Sucli storms are, 
however, both very local and of rare occurrence. 


FLAMBOItOUGH HEAD. 

Wheiie the stormy tempests blow, anti the colrl titles ebb 
and flow 

O’er the rooks that far below make cruel bed, 

There, grim and bare unci grand, does the sea-lapped 
landmark stand 

That, world-over, sailors know as Flamborough Head. 

Oh I the summer days are long, and the hearts of men 
are strong, ■ 

And there’s none may seek the living with tlie dead; 
For many a fisher brave finds With winter gales a grave 
In the stormy sea that lashes Flamborough Bead. 

When the murky night draws in, and the haven *s yet to Win, 
And the waters roar like lions ere they’re fed, 

Then a light shines far and wide o’er tlie seething, surg- 
ing tide ■ 

l : rora the lighthouse standing guard off Flamborough Head. 

Though the hamlet seems to sleep there are those that 
vigil keep, 

And many an eye that brims with tears unshed ; 

There is sorrow on the sea, and a bitter weird they dree 
Who tearless mourn the lost off Flamborough Head. 

When the North Sea lies at rest, and the boats upon its 
breast 

By the gentle breeze that fans it on are sped, 

Ere the sky turns blue to green, speed you forth to ‘King’ 
and ‘ Queen ’ — ■ 

The wondrous sea-washed rocks off Flamborough Head. 

But the fishers tell their tales of the wild Ootober gales, 
Of the minute-guns the bravest well may dread ; 

Of the sadness of farewell when the cry rides o’er the swell, 
‘Man the lifeboat!’ and they launch her off the Head. 

They are men of noble deeds, they are folk of simple needs, 
And to danger and to toil their hands are wed ; 

And they ask no kinder fate than to serve and stand 


and wait, 

And in God’s good time to die off Flamborough Head. 
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A. RAILWAY INTO CLOUD LAND. 


By Georoe Gale Thomas. 


^IIME was when the traveller who 
would ascend the higher Swiss 
!M valleys had either to trust to 
Sra ‘ Shanks his mare 1 or drive a hard 
bargain with the crafty mountain 
innkeeper for a plodding saddle- 
horse and a man to lead the same. Picking his 
way painfully up rough bridle-paths, he had to 
divide his attention unequally between keeping his 
balance over the lurches of the faithful beast and 
the delights of the scenery gradually unfolding to 
Ins gaze in the ascent, and the appreciation of the 
scenery generally suffered considerably from the 
inequalities of the road. Then, as the number of 
travellers increased, the enterprising Swiss began 
to cater for their patrons by making roads up the 
more frequented valleys ; the diligence was installed, 
and twice a week in the season went rumbling up 
and down with its little cargo of mountaineers. 

To-day Switzerland has become in very truth 
‘the playground of Europe/ and its tourists are 
counted by tens of thousands yearly. The old 
cumbrous methods no longer suffice, and the Swiss, 
ever equal to the occasion if money is to he 
made, have laid out considerable sums in the 
construction of mountain railways, whose tiny 
tracks wind their sinuous way up many an up- 
land valley from the Oberland on the one side to 
the Valais on the other. 

No longer does the stream of carriage traffic find 
its way over the Pass of the Bruuig. The road is 
deserted even in the height of the season, and 
an ever-increasing army of travellers crowds the 
little train creeping over the steep ridge. Instead 
of a six-mile tramp up the road from Interlaken 
to the little village of St Beatenberg, perched on 
the precipitous edge of the Guggisgrat, one can 
ascend in a little car from the bank of the blue 
Lake of Thun. 

To be sure, the nervous traveller has a mauvais 
quart d’heure as he anxiously watches the wire- 
cable which alone stands between him and 
eternity ; but nevertheless this little railway has 
No. 29.— Vol. I. [Ml Bights 


made one of the most delightful villages of the 
Alps accessible to all. 

Not content with achievements such as these, 
the Swiss have made railways up the lligi and 
Pilatus to heights of six and seven thousand feet 
respectively, and other smaller heights like the 
Stanserliorn, the Burgcnstoclc, and the Schyuige 
Platte; while the little railway up to the heights 
of Murreii gives one the thrilling experience of 
ascending a gradient of one in four. Last year, 
too, was finished the railway up the Rothhorn, 
which holds the present record as the highest 
railway in Switzerland. i 

The success of these ventures has only encour- 
aged the Swiss to higher flights of enterprise, and 
the latest plan is one the audacity of which far 
exceeds all previous attempts. This is none other 
than to carry a railway to the very summit of 
the Jungfrau, a height of 13,670 feet, only two 
thousand short of the height of Mont Blanc itself— 
a railway into the very topmost pinnacles of the 
Alps, up above the clouds, ‘G’est trap, dost trap de 
I’audace / said a Swiss to me, standing in the valley 
below ; and the impertinence of the attempt— if 
one may use the expression— comes home to the 
traveller looking up to those awful heights, now 
hidden in cloudlaud, now gleaming white and 
gold in the sun far above the world of life. 

The result to be achieved was tempting in the 
last degree. Who would not be ready, if it were 
possible, to take a train journey to the top of the 
Jungfrau, and enjoy the delights of being at a 
height hitherto only accessible to a few hardy 
mountaineers after long and arduous toil, with- 
out counting the heavy expense of employing the 
necessary guides ? Here w r as a golden harvest to 
be reaped if Nature could be vanquished. Only 
a millionaire was wanted, and the promoters were 
fortunate in finding in M. Guyot-Sellat one who 
combined an enterprising brain with the longest 
purse in Switzerland ; and, under his fostering 
care, the work was commenced last summer. 

Hitherto mountain engineering had been limited 
Reserved.] June 18, 1808. 
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either direction, anti at the end of the summer 
these were being pushed vapidly on to permit 
as many workmen as possible to have room to 
work underground through the winter. Some 
three hundred are employed — Italians, as is usual 
on all railway works in Switzerland — and they 
are sheltered in two burrock-houses some half 
a mile apart. 

As I entered the first house from the outer ail', 
I stepped into a world of darkness, where the 
air was close and stilling. Down each side was a 
row of berths divided by boards — each berth for 
two men. Here and there an unkempt son of 
the South was lying under a sort of horse-cloth 
blanket. At the end of the barrack the smiling 
magasincro led the way into the larder, stored 
as for a siege ; for after the end of September 
the little railway up from Grindehvald and 
Lanterbrnnnoir works no longer, owing to the 
winter snows. From that time on until the end 
of May these men are to be up on the mountain- 
side, cut off from the living world, exiles in a 
world of snows magnificent to see, but cold and 
inclement in the last degree. In the day they 
are boring away in the tunnels, and at evening- 
return to the barrack near to pass the night. 
Dreariest of existences ! 

At intervals the tunnels will have galleries 
giving access to the upper world, and at each of 
these will be built the inevitable restaurant, with 
a balcony for the view. As each stage is com- 
pleted passengers will be run on to the point of 
vantage; and the undertaking will thus be made 
to pay its way step by step as it goes, and 
an immediate return will be obtained on the 
capital. 

Already a million francs have been expended, 
and it is expected that five or six millions — say 
about ,£250,000 — will be spent in all. Ill this way, 
even should unexpected circumstances prevent the 
farther progress of the railway at any given point, 
a profitable return will be assured to the enter- 
prising owners ; for there will always be an 
enormous number of people only too ready to 
take advantage of the opportunity of getting, 
without risk or fatigue, to these high altitudes 
to breathe the exhilarating air and rest a while 
among the eternal snows. 

There will he nothing unpleasant in the under- 
ground journey, us the propelling power will be 
electricity. Works are being constructed for the 
utilisation of some of the immense water-power 
of Lauterbrurmen for transmission up the moun- 
tain ; and the familiar raek-and -pinion system 
of cog-wheels to run in the middle of the track 
will be employed for the ..trains. 

Four years will be taken for the work, so that 
the year 1900 : should witness its completion. The 
last portion of the tunnel will run into the very 
heart of the mountain, whence the, passengers 
will mount by a lift for nearly three hundred 
feet to the summit of : the, Jungfrau™ to enjoy 


to levelling tracks on reasonably accessible paths 
and devising special systems of cog-wheels with 
which to pull up the steep gradients and to 
regulate the speed of the descent. But the 
presence of a glacier or of snow-drifts above the 
snow-line had been thought to be an insurmount- 
able barrier to mechanical progress ; and from a 
height of 0000 feet upwards the mountain was 
in the region of eternal snow. How, then, to 
prevent the line being swept away, as fast us 
.made, by the constant avalanches on the upper 
snow-fields? or how to carry it over the endless 
crevasses of a slowly-descending glacier? Impos- 
sible! There Was but one way— to go under- 
ground; and this was the plan adopted. 

The starting-point chosen for the railway is 
itself some 7000 feet above the level of the sea, 
leaving, nearly 7000 feet still to be surmounted. 
Setting out from tiie fertile plain of Interlaken, 
the little train of the Bernese Oberland railway 
■ is taken for a toilsome aseeut of seven miles up 
the valley, until Grindelwald is reached after air 
hour and a half. Here the train of the Wengern 
Alp railway turns aside up the great valley and 
crawls painfully higher and higher to the ridge 
of the Little Scheidegg. At this picturesque spot, 
in an amphitheatre of great mountains, the Jung- 
frau railway commences. The litre runs first on 
open ground, gradually ascending on the slopes of 
the great snow-capped Eiger. To the right is the 
steep side of the Jungfrau, seamed with the track 
of the avalanches that thunder down its side every 
huff-hour on the Irot summer days. As we ascend 
higher, the deep valley of Lauterlminnen appears 
in sight beyond the Wengern Alp ; while above it . 
is perched the little hamlet of Mtirren, hanging 
on the very brink of the precipice. 

At length we reach the edge of the Eiger 
glacier, where the first statiou is already being 
made. It had been originally intended to carry 
the open track somewhat farther on to the foot 
of tire great rock of the Eothstoclc ; hut it was 
found that the constant falls of rock from the 
steep sides rendered it too dangerous; so from 
this point the line is to run , underground, beneath 
the Eiger glacier, . to the station- of Mdiiclijoch, at 
a height of 10, GOO feet, thence continuing along 
the side of the Monch to the station of the Jung- 
fraujocli (11,100 feet), where the Jungfrau itself 
is directly attacked. 

The first gallery at the side of the glacier was 
commenced last summer. The hardness of the 
rock necessitated the use of powerful explosives. 
A newly invented explosive— lithotrit— was tried. 
It has the advantage of being perfectly harmless 
if Wrought into contact with flame in an uncon- 
fiued space, and it is claimed by its inventor that 
it acts better than dynamite when confined, and 
is unaffected by changes of .'temperature, while at 
the same time costing only half the price, 

; , Slowly, and painfully the shafts are sunk to 
enable the tunnels to be struck .out below in 
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one of the noblest views in tlio whole world. 
What shall we say of this invasion of the silence 
of the eternal snows — of this trespass upon one 
of the few things that still remain sacred to us '! 

There is no doubt that the project, if successful, 
will serve many a useful purpose. It will open 
to all the world the wondrous beauties of the 
view from that magnificent height, and give the 
weakest the opportunity of breathing an invigor- 
ating air to which they would never have had 
the strength to climb. For medical purposes it 
will enable a useful study of the causes and pre- 
vention of mountain-sickness . to he made, and 
will confer a boon by systematic meteorological 
observations on the summit, which will warn 
climbers in all parts of the country of coining 
changes, and thus materially lessen the danger of 
expeditions. 

On such it vast area as this single mountain, 
the outlets of the railway to the upper air will 
be hardly distinguishable, and except at those 
points, and at the actual summit, the mountain 
will be left practically as silent and untrodden 


as ever; while for those who want to he even 
more alone with Nature, there still remain enough 
peaks to give the most energetic climber a wider 
playground than he can ever fully explore. Yet 
one cannot but feci a sincere, if sentimental, regret 
for tliis noble giantess of the Alps, who has stood 
proudly in her loneliness from all time, admitting 
to her vast silences none hut the bolder spirits of 
the ages, and delivering up her secrets only to tlui 
worthy few who have wooed through storm and 
stress, braving the dangers of the tveuclierous snow 
and the hidden crevasse, and daring the perils of 
the roaring avalanche and blinding snow-drift. 

Have any dared to treat her without respect — 
they have been swept away into nameless graves 
in her icy bosom. But now she is to succumb 
to this daring attack, and admit to her inner secrets 
the crowding tourist and the personully-couductud 
tripper, or any one who will care to spend forty 
francs on a return raihvay-tickct, while the clear 
air of the topmost height is disturbed by impor- 
tunate voices demanding from the waiters ‘Layer 
Bier n vit Gitjumu .’ . 


CIIAFmv XXXV.— 8MITWOOD. 


HAT I am alive to this day and fit 
to write this tale I owe to William 
Baillie. lie saw me fall and the 
press close over me, and though hard 
beset himself, he made one effort 
for my salvation. 1 Matliy,' lie cried, 
‘and Tam and Andra, look after your man and 
get him up,’ and then once more lie was at death- 
grips. They obeyed his bidding as well as they 
mighty and made a little ring in the centre around 
me, defending me with their weapons. Then they 
entwined us and lifted me, senseless ns I was, to 
the light and air. As for Kennedy, lie was heavy 
and florid, and his life had gone from him at the 
first overthrow. 

I do . not know well how I was got from the 
fray, I think I should have been killed had not 
the: Ruthvens, whose best men were wounded, 
given way a little after. Their trick of surround- 
ing the enemy by spreading wide tlieir wings 
was not wise, and met with sorry success ; for it 
left their middle so weak that when Kennedy and 
the valiant Earl had been mastered there re- 
mained no resistance,. So, when my friends made 
haste to push with me to the back, they found 
•tlieir path none so hard. And after ail that there 
was nothing but conf usion and rout ; the one side 
fleeing with their wounded, the other making no 
effort to pursue, but remaining tu rest and heal 
their hurts. 

As I have said, I was unconscious for some 
time, and when I revived I was given a sleeping 
draught of the gipsies’ own making. It put me 


into a profound slumber, so that I slept l'or the 
rest of the day and night, and well, on to the 
next morning. When I awoke I was in a rough 
cart, drawn by two little horses, in the centre of 
the troop, who were hurrying westward. I felt 
my body with cure, and found that I was whole 
and well. A noise still hummed in my head, and 
my eyes were not very clear, as, indeed, was natural 
after the fray of the day before. But I had no 
sore hurt, only little flush scratches, which twinged 
at the time, but would soon be healed. 

But if this was my case, it was not that of the 
rest of the hand. The battle had been like all 
such gipsy lights— -very terrible and bloody, but 
with no great roll of dead. Indeed, on our side 
we had not lost a man ; and o! the enemy Kennedy 
alone had died, who, being a big man and full- 
blooded, had been suffocated in his fall by the 
throng above him. It was just by little that I 
liad escaped: the same fate, for we two at the 
time had been in death-grips; and had I not been 
thin and hardy of frame I should have perished 
there and then. But the wounds were so terrible 
on both sides that it scarce seemed possible that 
many could ever recover. Yet I heard in after-days 
that . not one died as a result of that day’s en- 
counter. Even the. Earl of Hell and his daughter 
Jean recovered from their wounds and wandered 
through the country for many years. But the 
sight of the folk around me on the march was 
very terrible. One man limped along with a great 
gash on his thigh, in which I could have placed 
my open hand. Another had three fingers shorn 
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off, and carried life maimed and bandaged arm 
piteously. Still a third lay in the cart with a 
breast wound which gaped at every breath, and 
seemed certain ere long to bring death. Yet of 
such strength and hardihood were these extra- 
ordinary people that they made light of such 
wounds, and swore they would be healed in three 
weeks’ time. Perhaps this tenacity of life is due 
in some part to their excellent doctoring, for it 
is certain that these folk have great skill in 
medicaments, and with herb-concoctions and I 
know not wliftt else will often perform wondrous 
cures. I have my own case as an instance — where 
first I was restored from a high fever by their 
skill, and second from a fit of suffocation far more 
deadly. 

The storms of the day before bad passed, and 
a light frost set in which made the air clear and 
sharp and the country-side plain even to the dis- 
tances. We were passing under the great mass of 
Tiutock, a high hump- backed hill which rises 
sheer from the level laud and stands like a mighty 
sentinel o’er the upper Clyde valley. We travelled 
slow, for the wounded were not fit to bear much 
speed, and many of the folk walked, to suffer the 
horses to be yoked to the carts. After a little I 
espied the captain walking at the side, with his 
shoulder and cheeks bandaged, but as erect and 
haughty as ever. Seeing that I was awake, be 
came over beside :ne and asked very kindly after 
my health. His tenderness toward me was as 
great as if I bad been his son or nearest blood- 
kin. When I told him that I was well and would 
get down and walk beside him, he said that that 
would he a most unbecoming tiling, and would 
never do, but that he would have a horse brought 
me from the back. So a horse was brought— an 
excellent black, with white on its fetlocks— and I 
mounted, and, despite some little stiffness, found 
: it much to my liking. 

Baillic told of the end of the battle and all the 
details of its course. He was in the highest spirits ; 
for, though his folk were sore wounded, they had 
vet beaten their foes and sent them off in a worse 
plight than themselves. Above all he was full of 
a childish vanity in his own prowess; ‘Saw you 
that nutckle bullion Kennedy, Master Burnet? I 
gied him some gey licks, but I never could win 
near eneuch to him for his muckle aim. You 
grippit him weel, and he’ll no bother us mair. 
His aiu folk’ll keep quiet eneuch aboot the affair, 
I 'll warrant, so we may look to hear naething 
mair about it. I’m tbinkin’, tae, that the Yerl’ll 
no’ seek to come back my gate again. I tried to 
mak’ him feclit like a gentleman, but faitii, he 
wadna dae’t. He just keepit cuttin’ at my shanks 
till I was fair wild, and tailed some o’ our ain 
folk to tuk’ the legs frae the body wi’ a scythe- 
stick. I lia’ena seen a feclit like it since that at 
the Romauno Brig fifteen years syne, atween the 
Pans and the Shawes, when they were gaun frae 
Haddington to Harestane. Oor folk wad lm’e been 


iu’t if they hadna corned up ower late and just 
seen the end o’t.’ 

‘And will you have no further trouble about 
the matter?’ I asked. ‘If the justice gets word of 
it will you not suffer ? ’ 

‘Na, na,’ lie said, with conviction; ‘nae fear. 
Time tilings dinna come to the lugs o’ the law. 
IVe dklna dae ony liairm except to oorsels, and 
there’s nane o’ us killed save Kennedy, wliae 
deed a naitural death, so there can be nae word 
aboot that. Forbye, how’s the law to grip us?’ 
And he turned on me a face full of roguish mirth 
which looked oddly between the bandages. ‘If 
they heard we were at Biggar Moss yae day and 
cam’ after us, afore the morn we wad be in the 
Douglas muirs or the Ettriclc lulls. We’re kittle 
cattle to fash wi’. We gang slow for ordinal 1 ’, but 
when audit presses we can flee like a flock o’ 
stirlin’s.’ 

‘Then where are you going?’ I asked. 

1 Wliaur but to Lanerick,’ lie said. ‘ There ’s a 
fair comes on there Monday three days, and the 
muir is grand beddin’. I didna ask your will on 
the maitter, for I kenned a’ places the 1100 were 
muckle the same to ye, provided they were safe 
and no’ ower far away frae the wast country.’ 

‘That’s true enough,’ I said, thinking sadly of 
Marjory and my miserable plight. I had not told 
Baillie anything of my story, for I did not care to 
commit it to such ears. But I was glad that we 
travelled in this airt, for I had still in my heart 
a wild hope that by some fortunate chance I 
should be in time to save my Jove. 

About midday we came to Lanark Moor, wliere 
the baggage and sbelties, as well as most of the 
women and children, were left behind to find an 
encampment. As for us, we pushed on to the town 
to see wliat was doing and hear some news of 
the country-side. I lmd no fear of detection, for 
in iny new guise I passed for the veriest gipsy 
in tlie land. I was still clothed in my suit of 
crimson, hut the fight lmd left it torn in many 
places, and all smirched with mire and bog-water. 
Also, my face was not only stained with the 
captain’s dye, but the storms and dust of the 
encounter had deepened its colour to the likeness 
of an Etliiop. I had not a rag left of gentility, 
save maybe tlie sword which still swung at my 
side. In this fashion I rode by Baillie’s elbow 
in a mood neither glad nor sad, hut sunk in a 
sort of dogged carelessness. The entrance to the 
town was down a steep path from the moor, for 
the place is built above the gorge of the Clyde, yet 
somewhat lower than the surrounding moorlands. 
Par on all sides I had a view of the wide land- 
scape, from the rugged high hills of Tweeduale 
and the upper Clyde to the lowlands in the west, 
which stretch to Glasgow and the sea. 

But when we came to the town there was a 
great to-do, men running about briskly and 
talking to one another, old women and young 
gossiping at house and close doors, and the upper 
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windows filled with heads. There was a curious, 
anxious hum throughout the air, as it' some great 
news had come, or was coming ere long. I forgot 
for a moment my position, and leaned from the 
saddle to ask the cause at a man who stood 
talking to a woman at the causeway - side. He 
looked at me rudely. 1 What for d’ye want to 
ken, ye black- faced tinkler? D’ye think it’ll 
maitter muckle to you what Icing there is when 
you’re luingit?’ But, the woman was more 
gracious, and deigned to give me some sort of 
answer. ‘There’s word o’ news,’ she said. ‘We 
kemia yet what it is, and some think ae thing 
and some auither, but a’ are agreed that it’ll 
male’ a gey stramash i’ the land. A man cam’ 
l'idin’ here an hour syne, and has been closeted 
wi’ the Provost ever since. Honest man, his 
held ’ll ho fair turned if there’s onything wrung, 
for he’s better at sellin’ tatties than reddin’ the 
disorders o’ the State.’ And then the man by her 
side bade her hold her peace, and I rode on 
without hearing more. 

By-and-by we came to the market-place, where 
stands the ancient cross of Lanericlc, whereat 
all proclamations are made for the Westlands. 
Straight down from it one looks on the steep 
braes of Kirkfieldbank and the bridge which the 
Romans built over the river ; and even there 
the murmur of the great falls in Clyde comes to 
a man’s ear. Tlio iilace was thronged with 
people standing in excited groups, and the 
expression on each face was one of expectancy. 
Folk had come in from the country round as on 
some errand of inquiry, and the coats of a few 
of the soldiery were to he discerned among the 
rest. But I had no fear of them, for they were 
of the Lowlands regiment, and had no knowledge 
of me. The sight of ns, and of myself in especial 
— for Baillie had changed his garb— caused some 
little stir in the crowd and many inquisitive looks. 

The captain came up to me. ‘ There ’s dooms 
little to he done here,’ he cried ; ‘ tire place is 
in sic a fever. I canna think what’s gauu to 
happen. We may as weel gang hack to the 
muirs and wait till things quiet doun.’ 

‘ I know not either,’ said I ; and yet all the 
time I knew I was lying, for I had some faint 
guess at the approach of great tidings, and my 
heart was beating wildly. 

Suddenly the crowd parted at the farther end, 
and a man on a wearied grey horse rode up 
toward the cross. Ide held a bundle of papers 
in liis hand, and his face was red with hurry 
and excitement. ‘ News,’ he cried hoarsely— 
‘great news — the greatest and the best that the 
land has heard for many a day.’ And as the 
people surged round in a mighty press lie waved 
them hack, and dismounted from liis horse. 
Then slowly and painfully lie ascended the steps 
of the cross and leaned for a second against the 
shaft to regain his breath. Then he stood forward, 
and cried out in a loud voice that all in the 


market-place might hear : ‘ I have ridden post- 
haste from Edinbro’ with the word, for it came 
only tills morn. James Stuart has lied from the 
throne, and William of Orange lias landed in 
the south, and is oil his way to London. The 
bloody house lias fallen, and the troubling of 
Israel is at an cud.’ 

At that word there went through the people 
that sound which I shall never forget as long as 
I live — the sigli of gratitude for a great deliverance. 
It was like a passing of a wind through a forest, 
and more terrible to hear than all the alarms 
of war. And then there followed a migliLy 
shout, so loud ami long that the roofs trembled, 
and men tossed bonnets in air, and cried aloud 
and wept, and ran hither and thither like mad- 
men. At last the black cloud of the persecution 
had lifted from their land, and they were free 
to go and tell their kinsmen in hiding that all 
danger was gone for over. 

As for myself, what shall I say ? My first 
feeling was one of utter joy. Once more I was 
free to go whither I liked and call my lands 
my own. Now I could overmaster my cousin 
and set out to the saving of my lass. Indeed, I, 
who am a king’s man through and through, and 
who sorrowed in after-days for this very event, 
am ashamed to say that my only feeling at the 
moment was one of irrepressible gladness. No 
one who has not for many months bGen under 
the shadow of death can tell the blessedness of 
the release. But even as I joyed I thought of 
Marjory, and the thought recalled me to my 
duty. 

‘Have you a fast horse?’ I said to the captain. 

He looked at me in amazement, for the tidings 
were nothing to him, and in my face he must 
have read something of my tale. 

‘ You mean ’ he said. 

‘Yes, yes,’ said I; ‘it means that I am now 
safe, and free to save another. I must he off 
hot- foot. Will you lend me a horse 1 ’ 

‘ Take mine,’ said lie ; ‘ it ’a at your service ; and 
take my guidwill wi’ ye;’ and he dismounted 
and held out liis hand. 

I mounted and took liis hand in one parting 
grip. ‘ God bless you, William Baillie, for an 
honest man and a gentleman ; ’ and I was off 
without another word. 

I passed over the road I had come, and had 
no time to reflect on the difference in my 
condition from two hours agone, when, abject 
and miserable, I had plodded along it. Now all 
my head was in a whirl and my heart in a 
storm of throbbing. The horse’s motion was too 
slow to keep pace with my thoughts and my 
desires ; and I found me posting on ahead of 
myself, eager to be at my goal. In such wild 
fashion I rode over the low lianghlands of Clyde, 
and forded the river at a deep place where it , 
flowed still and treacherous among reeds, never 
heeding, hut swimming my horse across, though 
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I had enough to do to land on the other .side. 
Than on through the benty moorlands of Douglas- 
side, and past the great wood of the Douglas Castle. 
My whole nature was centred in one great desire 
of meeting, and yet even in my longing I liacl 
a deadly suspicion that all might not he well— 
that I had come too late. 

Then I saw the trees, and the old house of 
Smitwnod lying solemn among its meadows. I 
quickened my horse to fresh exertion. Like a 
whirlwind he went up the avenue, making the 
soft turf fly beneath his heels. Then with a 


start I drew him up at the door, and cried 
loudly for admittance. 

Master Veitch came out with a startled face, 
and looked upon me with surprise. 

‘Is Marjory within?’ I cried. ‘Marjory!— 
quick, tell me ! ’ 

‘Marjory,’ he replied, and fell back with a 
white face. ‘Do you seek Marjory? She left 
here two days agone to go to you, when yon 
sent for her. Your servant Nicol went after her.’ 

‘0 my God,’ I cried, ‘I am too late!’ and I 
leaned against my horse in despair. 


THREE TEARS OF THE NEW DEATH-DUTIES. 


IPjOUJt years have passed since Sir 
William llarcourt brought in his 
Budget of 1894, and the new 
death-duties have now been in force 
for three complete financial years. 

Opinions have differed, and for a 
time probably will continue to differ, ns to the 
mischievous or beneficial effect of the Finance 
Act ; hut all are agreed that the statute which 
regulates the payment of about one-tenth of the 
annual revenue of the country was the greatest 
. piece of legislation of the day, and entitles its 
author to rank as a Budget-maker with Sir Robert 
Peel and Mr Gladstone. 

The act, it may he recalled, was the result of 
agitation. A section of the community had long 
clamoured for some readjustment of the burden 
of taxation, for a new and fertile .principle of . 
levying duties ; and Sir William Harcourt’s Budget 
was therefore not entirely due to a lean year. 
‘If I had had a surplus instead of a deficit,’ lie 
stated in parliament, ‘ I would still have attempted 
to deal with the death-duties.’ At the same time 
it was the natural concomitant of a deficit on the 
imperial balance-sheet for tlie year and of in- 
creased expenditure on the navy. For long 
national expenditure had been increasing by leaps 
and bounds, till in twenty years it had expanded 
nearly £24,000,000, and iii a period of com- 
parative peace . had reached (if wc include grants 
to local taxation) the astounding annual total of 
£103,000,000. To find the money was the first 
object of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; to 
reform the incidence of taxation, and avert the, 
dangers of a socialistic attack upon individual 
property by a fair diminution of taxes on the 
comparatively poor, and a fair increase of taxes' 
on accumulated wealth, were his next aims. 
Determined to adhere to the sound maxim of all 
good housekeeping, imperial or domestic, ‘ Pay 
as you go,’. Sir William llarcourt found himself 
compelled (jo provide for an estimated deficit in 
the coming year of £4,500,000, and £1,000,000 
he obtained from the readjustment of the death- 
duties— a; readjustment which lie expected ulti- 


mately would yield an increase of revenue of 
from £3,500,000 to £4,000,000. 

All kinds of dismal prophecies dogged the 
passage of the bill through parliament. Aggre- 
gation of heritable property with personalty and 
‘settled’ property into one estate, the payment 
of duty upon the principal value of that estate, 
and at a graduated rate increasing with the 
largeness of the sum— these distinctive features of 
the new taxation were named the ‘accumulated 
horrors’ of the act, and the death of agriculture, 
the pauperisation of the landowners, and the 
flight of capital from the country were predicted 
results. Tiie following deliberate opinion of a 
London solicitor of great experience, expressed 
during the progress of the bill, is typical of the 
fears as to its evil effects then current, ‘ Speaking,’ 
lie said, ‘from an experience of over fifty years, 

1 believe that the proposed increase of death- 
duties will lead to great evasion, and con- 
sequently will be of doubtful advantage to the 
revenue. I have found an increasing desire, 
especially on the part of foreign merchants and 
others who have made money in this countiy, to' 
escape these duties either by settlements or by 
transfer of property to their children under arrange- 
ments of various kinds. F urtlier, people will be ’cute 
enough to discover that by investing their money in 
inscribed or other securities in America and else- 
where they will escape the probate-duty, and if 
they reinvest the income without bringing it to 
this country ; will also escape income-tax. I have 
known securities to the amount of millions sent 
out of this country in anticipation of death in 
order to escape duty. The present state of the 
law operates very hardly and . causes much dis- 
content in: the case of capitalists resident abroad 
.and ■■ not English subjects, who, as is often the 
case, have left large sums with leading mercantile, 
and other houses in London and elsewhere. When 
they die the probate-duty now: payable is . very 
onerous. If it is increased the ; result may ■ pro- 
bably be the withdrawal of considerable capital ; 
from this country.’ V' 

The working of the net for three complete fiimn- 
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oial years lias proved the fears of its opposers to 
have been unfounded so far as regards any detri- 
mental effects on the revenue through evasion. On 
the contrary, since the act came into operation the 
Chancellor of Her Majesty’s Exchequer has ceased 
to juggle with annual deficits, and once more con- 
forming to Lord Sherbrooke’s famous definition, 
may again truthfully bo called ‘an animal for 
the production of surpluses.’ The growth of 
national prosperity has had its share in adding 
to those surpluses ; hut the fatness of the national 
purse is largely owing to the increase of the death- 
duties, which has exceeded all expectation. The 
part of the act relating to the death-duties came 
into operation on the expiration of the first day 
of August 1894, in the middle of a financial year, 
and the experience of the second half of the year 
1894-95 was insufficient to give any clear indication 
of the financial effects of the changes which it 
introduced. The increased revenue from all the 
death-duties during that period was £1,138,000, 
and it is estimated that £960,000 of that sum 
was attributable to the new act. The financial 
year 1895-9G was the first complete year during 
which the statute was in force ; the net gain to 
the Exchequer was £2,885,000 as compared with 
1894-95, and £4,023,000 as compared with 1893-94, 
the last year before the passing of the act. Thus, 
in eighteen months, instead of in several years, 
there were realised the anticipations of Sir William 
Harcourt that the ultimate net gain to the revenue 
from the provisions of the act would be about 
four millions. In July 1896 tbe Finance Act 
1896 came into operation. It contained certain 
clauses relating to the death-duties the objects of 
which were not to depart from the principles of 
tbe act of 1894, but to remove some cases of 
hardship which had become manifest in the work- 
ing of the original act. Owing to the alleviations 
introduced by those clauses, the death-duties fell 
slightly for the year 1896-97, yielding £13,963,000, 
as compared with £14,088,605 in the previous 
year ; they nevertheless exceeded the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s estimate for the year. In 1897-98 
the yield has been £15,328,000, an increase of 
£1,365,000, and £1,400,000 above the estimate. 

These figures show that the fears of evasion were 
greatly exaggerated. Increased evasion there cer- 
tainly lias been ; it is proved by the experience 
of solicitors, and the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue also have found evidence of it in the 
statistics of the last three years. ‘It is a safe 
generalisation,’ they remark in one of their reports, 
‘ that every increase in the rate of a tax is followed 
by some decrease in the amount of the property 
or the articles subject to it. The results of the 
Finance Act 1894 will certainly not constitute an 
exception to this most universal of fiscal experiences. 
But there is as yet no evidence to show that the 
new estate-duty is being avoided to a greater 
extent than was anticipated or allowed for at the 
time when it was imposed.’ 


One drawback of the new duties is the difficulty 
of estimating what they will yield in auv one 
year. Under the former system a nearly uniform 
rate was levied on all estates, and the total value 
of estates liable to duty in a single year might 
be estimated beforehand with tolerable accuracy. 
But the system of graduation has introduced quite 
a new element, and lias made a forecast very un- 
reliable ; for the amount of duty exigible depends 
now not only on the collective amount of estates, 
hut also on tbe size of each. To go for an illus- 
tration to the lust financial year ending April 
1898, duty was paid in that year on tbe estates 
of nine millionaires valued in all at £15,700,000. 
The estate- duty alone on these amounted to 
£1,260,000, or more than one-twelfth of the entire 
revenue from death-duties of the year ; and they no 
doubt yielded also a substantial sum in tbe shape 
of legacy and succession duties. But if it bad 
chanced that the above sum of £15,750,000 had 
been equally divided among sixteen hundred people 
instead of among nine, the revenue would have 
benefited only to the extent of £472,500, the loss of 
£787,500 being due to tbe rate of duty that would 
have been leviable, millionaires paying .eight per 
cent., while persons whose estates are worth nearly 
£10,000 pay only three per cent. Millionaires 
can hardly be expected to oblige the Chancellor 
of tbe Exchequer by dying at a uniform rate year 
after year j and thus, to quote the words of Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach, ‘ the deaths of a very few 
men on the one side of the line or on the other 
make a difference of hundreds of thousands of 
pounds in the receipts of the revenue during any 
particular year.’ The fluctuations of the death- 
duties promise to be as full of surprises as Death 
himself ; and blessed ill tbe eyes of the revenue 
is tbe death of a millionaire. 

Attempts at evasion have taken various forms ; 
some have been successful, others have not. The 
commonest mode has been the transfer by a man 
while still in life of the whole or a considerable 
portion of his property to his children or other 
relatives. This method, however, is not unattended 
with risks ; and there have been eases in which 
the favoured son unexpectedly predeceased his 
father, who found himself compelled to pay the 
very duties lie had been over-anxious that his son 
should escape. Death, again, has intervened and 
taken away the parent within a year of the transfer, 
and so frustrated the hopes of evasion, which do 
not become certainties until twelve months have 
elapsed. The transfer must be absolute, with no 
reservations other than mental, as Earl Grey has 
found to his cobI, In 1885, nine years before the 
Finance Act was passed, the late Earl Grey made 
over his estates to bis nephew, the present Earl, 
subject to a rent-cliarge and a power of revocation. 
In 1894, ten days before his death, the late Earl 
released the rent-charge and the power of revoca- 
tion ; but notwithstanding this, estate-duty has 
been found due upon the whole estate conveyed, the 
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■law regarding the transaction of 1885 as no real 
divestiture hy the late owner. The deed which 
embodied it bristled with covenants and limitations, 
and the later deed of 1894 was rendered ineffectual 
by the death of the Earl within twelve months of 
its date. Most evidently the net of the Inland 
Revenue is spread very wide ; its mealies are 
small ; and it will require all the adroitness and 
acumen of solicitors even of fifty years’ experience 
effectually to assist in the evasion of the death- 
■ duties by settlements of property under suitable 
.arrangements. The attempt, however, is being 
made, especially in cases in which the duties would 
.absorb, three or four years’ income, and there have 
•even been instances of entail proprietors resigning 
their interest in their estate (‘propelling’ is the 
technical word) in favour of the next heir of 
■entail. 

The sums that have been paid in estate-duty on 
single estates are startling, a millionaire being 
mulcted in estate - duty alone to the extent of 
£80,000 ; while, if his estate descends to others than 
children, another .£40,000 at least may be claimed 
for succession-duty. In Scotland the estates that 
have paid the largest duties are those of the late 
Earl of Moray and the late Duke of Hamilton. In 
England they have been matched recently by the 
estate of the late Sir Isaac Holden, and in other 
cases considerably surpassed. One curious effect 
of the Finance Act is that the gift of a poor man 
may be more valuable than that of a rich ; for 
by it all legacy and succession duties were abolished 
in the case of estates under £1000 in value. Thus 
a legacy of £500 from a rich man may subject 
the recipient to payment of £50 of duty if he 
he a stranger in blood to the donee, while the 
tame legacy from one who dies worth less than 
£1000 is free of duty. 

Probably the only section of the community 
who consider the Finance Act an unmixed 
blessing are the managers and agents of life 
insurance companies. Very shortly after the 
introduction of the bill into parliament the 
idea occurred to insurance managers, who are 
feeling the pressure of lceen competition, and who 
are ever on the outlook for new business, that 
in the Finance Act lay an unworked mine of 
insurance wealth. For, if a man’s estate was 


liable on his death to duties amounting to £1000, 
surely the best way to provide for that liability 
was to insure bis life for that sum. A large 
section of the public being in a state of panic, 
tempting advertisements were issued by most of the 
life insurance companies throughout the country ; 
and that the bait took is evinced by the 
fact that the balance-sheet of every important 
life insurance company shows in the succeeding 
year a substantial increase in the amount of 
premiums paid. Royalty led the way, the Princess 
Royal, the Duke of Connaught, Princess Beatrice, 
and others all insuring for large sums— in some cases 
for as large policies as the insurance companies 
were prepared to grant. The Duke of Edinburgh’s 
proposals to insure were, however, not accepted, 
his ‘life’ being, from the insurance point of view, 
it appears, not a promising or reassuring one. 
Insurance may advantageously be combined with 
an absolute transfer of property by a father to a 
son, the son insuring his life to cover the risk 
of his predecease. In such a case the premium 
would be much less than were the father to insure 
his own life, retaining liis property himself. 

It is very doubtful whether solicitors have 
profited by the statute. Certainly to Scotch 
lawyers, owing to the unfamiliar language in 
which the act is couched, its intricacies have 
caused a wear of brain-tissue incommensurate to 
any fees they may hope to obtain. A younger 
generation, nurtured on its provisions, may take 
kindlier to the fare ; but the present race has 
had to unlearn too much to look upon its inno- 
vations with any favour. To no section of the 
community has it caused more trouble than to 
Inland Revenue officials. To them fell the task 
of preparing schedules explanatory of the pro- 
visions of the act and forms upon which 
accounts of the duties might be given up. This 
involved an immense amount of labour and 
endless revisions, and for some months the 
difficulty of getting accounts passed and the 
consequent delay caused no little inconvenience 
and irritation. The wheels of routine are now 
once more working smoothly, and the fact that 
there have been few judicial decisions on the act, 
and none in Scotland, is eloquent testimony to 
the skilful draughtsmanship of its framers. 


•TH E OURS E O F MUNGI, 

CHAPTER III. 


IVEN, a young man, mainly of 
yeoman stock, portionless, and born 
by some freak of a meddlesome 
Providence to a heritage merely of 
bodily slotb, commercial incapacity, 
and a spiritual fervour of restlessness 
that unite together to raise in him a curious 
longing called artistic ambition ; and let tliis vain 


activity pitch him liead-foremost into a place called 
London, which he discovers is for him, at the start 
of what he fatuously calls his career, a mere 
pandemonium and place of torture. Let him 
ripen there, or rot, whichever it is, for many 
months in a sour fourth-floor attic, tasting the 
bitterness of solitude at broad noon amid the 
tumultuous throbbing of that inner chamber of 
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the world’s heart known as Fleet Street, and 
finding that the same thoroughfare at half-past 
two on a November morning, when the fog has 
chilled tlie marrow in him, and there is only 
one policeman in sight, is thronged with brilliant, 
impalpable, friendly presences — liia Ideas. Then 
let him rim home, and sit above blank sheets of 
paper, oblivious of meal-liours, till the dim twi- 
light closes round him. And let him, while thus 
vaguely pursuing his folly, be told one day liy 
the doctor in a dim and vast consulting-room, 
while the ponderous furniture seems to waltz 
solemnly round and round him, that those wlieez- 
ings in his chest, and other mutterings of a 
rebellious economy, if left nnstilled by fresh air 
and wholesome living, mean — the doctor forecasts 
the consequences as gently as may he, but with 
unmistakable clearness. And let the young man 
go dizzily out, and home, pawing blindly for 
support at mirage-like house-fronts and railings, 
and hungering for the unattainable in the form 
of sunlight clear of city smoke, and a house-free 
horizon, and sleep like death, with a passion of 
heart-hunger beside which the physical craving of 
the castaway is mere satiety. And let there- 
upon the fickle Providence, through its chosen 
instruments of death, a letter, a. lawyer, and the 
rights of property, once more take this man up 
by neck and heels and pitch him half-round the 
world along the road of his desires. Given all 
that, with Hannah M'Cunn— ample in ignorance, 
mute as the stars concerning spiritual things, 
with the depths in her unstirred — by appoint- 
ment of the same inscrutable Agency, to meet 
him, the heir of curse-ridden Mungi, at the end 
of his journey, and sing him into wakefulness 
with the song of her silence : and you have, flung 
together from the ends of the earth, the two poles 
of misunderstanding. You have them, too, in a 
setting most suitable for the working out of a very 
tragedy of misconception ; putting forth in the 
dark, on a dusty five-mile bush - track, with a 
murder-haunted ruin at one end of it, and a 
Scotchman, nursing his bitter wrath against the 
unknown stranger, at the other. 

Donald M'Cunn once more sat at his hot pine- 
table. It was dark and late, and the doors and 
windows gaped as before j the night was choking 
hot, and the laden air thrilled maddeningly to 
tlie strident chirping of a multitude of locusts. 
Thoughts of the drought upon his lands ; the rage 
that burned in him when he sought for spiritual 
comfort and for resignation ; fear of the big 
daughter that had stood. before him a little while 
ago like a mild, accusing angel ; his quenchless 
hatred of the possessor of God-forsaken Mungi ; 
and the aching hunger that all the while was in 
his ears, listening for the sound of the hoof-beats 
of Ids daughter’s horse : these and tlie like un- 
comfortable musings had flogged the old squatter 
till he sat and clutched his head, because a fear 


had laid hold upon him of the things his hands 
might do and the words his tongue might utter 
if he set them free. 

Hu heard the steady llnpp-flnpp of a horse’s 
feet in the powdery earth, and ran out, seeming 
not glad, somehow, that his daughter had come 
safe home again. 

Hannah, walking level with the horse’s shoulder, 
with her hand upon his neck, was leading, or 
being led by, the grey, and dimly to be seen there 
sat a man riding woman- fashion in the woman’s 
saddle. She stopped tlie horse five paces from 
the veranda, where M'Cunn stood tilted curiously 
forward, with his enormous hands hanging loosely 
at his sides. 

‘Who is this man?’ he said ; and at the sound 
of his voice Hannah went, not towards him, but 
nearer to the stranger. 

‘I— I forgot to ask his name — we — we were 
talking of other things, father ; but he ’s a 
stranger, and lie’s hurt, and I brought him here 
for rest and food.’ There was a fluttering in 
her voice that was new to Donald M'Cunn, and 
as lie heard it the evil tilings that hail threatened 
him in the dark entered into full possession of 
him. 

* Ah ! ’ lie snarled j ‘ then I ’ll ask the gentleman 
that rides a-horseback while my daughter walks 
to repair the omeession and tell me what lie’s 
called.’ 

* Certainly,’ the stranger said coldly and quietly. 
‘I’ll answer tlie remark about riding and walk- 
ing when there are no ladies present, Mr M'Cunn. 
My name is Baynton,’ 

Hannah stood away a step from the horse ; 
M'Cunn laid hold of a veranda - post with both 
hands on a level with his face. Tlie man who 
called himself Baynton looked from one to the 
other as if stupefied. 

‘ Come away, Hannah ; come away,’ M'Cunn 
said in a dry half- whisper. ‘And you — yon, 
Baynton, accursiid of God, get away from before 
my face lest the Lorrd make me the instrument 
of His wrath towards you.’ 

The harsh song of the locusts filled up the 
pause that fell upon the three people, not one 
of whom could see ill the starlit, sweltering dim- 
ness what was in the other’s face. M'Cunn, with 
liis hands still clutching the post, glared at his 
enemy. Although, when it sounded alone, the 
continuous brassy whirring of the locusts seemed 
deafening, like the sustained clashing of cymbals, 
yet the cringing of the saddle as Baynton drew 
himself sharply np, and even tlie sound of the 
girl’s hands as they fell limp against her skirts, 
struck out as clearly against the uneasy buzzing of 
the insects as chalk-marks on a blackboard. The 
kind little grey horse champed sleepily on his 
bit and prepared to doze pending the removal of 
his saddle. 

‘Father,’ said the girl, ashamed, ‘the man’s 
hurt and hungry. You’ll never refuse him’ 
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‘There’s neither bite nor bed beneath my roof 
for the spoilers of my Ian’ mnl bonds.’ 

Mr M'Cuun’s assiduous study of certain portions 
of the Scriptures, added to a native mid cultured 
talent for an archaic and orthodox style of abuse 
of his enemies, rendered him, there could he 
no question about it, a dangerous opponent in 
acrimonious debate. Unfortunately for himself, 
though, at this supreme moment, with every- 
thing in his favour — standing armed on his 
own battlements, as it were, before a helpless 
rival, and with a twenty years’ rage biting lilte 
scalding acid on his tongue — lie was encoun- 
tering, for the first time in his life, more than 
his match. 

The stranger rose joyously to the occasion. lie 
took oil' his huge hmiid-ucw sombrero with a 
politeness which at that time and place had some- 
thing tragic in it, and turning to Hannah, said 
very deferentially : ‘ May I ask you to retire 
just a moment, Miss M'Oium, while I settle a 
little matter of business with your father before 
1 take my leave ?’ 

‘No, no,’ she said, sobbing or laughing, it was 
hard to tell which ; then, coming suddenly close 
to him, she whispered quickly up at him : ‘Ho 
what you must, but I’ll not leave you. Lad, 
I’m frightened for you, somehow.’ 

Baynton nodded, and dropping his airy manner, 
he addressed himself clearly and cuttingly to the 
squatter: ‘Donald M'Cunn, I am your neighbour. 

I and mine have done you no ill; I’m hungry, 
tired, and sore, and I ask you for your hospi- 
tality.’ 

‘And I,’ said the old man, with angry hardness, 
‘reef use it to you and yours for evermore, and I 
hid you get out of my sight. Ay, and that 
quickly,’ he added ferociously, waving his arms in 
the direction of Mungi. 

‘I’m going,’ said the stranger coolly, ‘presently. 
But I warn you, M'Cunn,’ he said sternly, ‘that 
if you send me away hungry, the blight that you 
— you, do you hear?’ — he pointed a long finger at 
the old man’s chest — ‘brought down upon the 
house at Mungi shall descend upon your head ; and 
the God that you have blasphemed against all your 
days shall visit you with the cruelty that you have 
meted out to others,; and leave yon at the last 
naked and alone,’ . . ")•' 

Hannah, trembling and bewildered, put up her 
hands. M'Cunu laid hold of the post again. This 
assault upon him, with his own weapons, coming 
swiftly out of the heat and loneliness of the night, 
and while ho was already curiously wrought upon 
by his solitary brooding in the dark house, over- 
whelmed him utterly. His breathing came hard 
aiid sluggishly as he stared at the stranger. 

‘Now,’ said Baynton quietly, ‘am I to go?’ 

‘Ay,’ M'Cunu answered, like one repeating a 
formula, ‘you are to go.’ ; v 

• ‘No,’ Hannah said.; and caught Bayn ton’s wrist 
in both hands ; no, no, no i ’ 


The voices came out tense, clear - drawn, and 
eelioless against the thin, distressing tumult of 
the locusts. 

M'Cunu tightened His grip on the wooden post 
as he watched her and heard the break in her 
deep voice. 

‘Come he-ere, Hannah,’ he said, but meaniug- 
lessly ; and Hannah did not move. 

‘ It strikes me, M'Cunu, ’ the stranger said gently, 
looking down into Hannah’s upturned face, ‘that 
the house of Crannocli is already beginning to fall 
about your ears. Just think for a moment. Have 
you a friend in the world ? No. You had a wife 
as good as gold, and you set your heel upon her 
heart. You have a daughter -whose shoe-strings 
yon are not fit to unloose, and she 1ms left your 
home for ever, except you relent, to live in the 
house called Mungi ; and the curses you laid 
upon that house are coming home to roost on 
your own roof-tree.’ 

He looked up. The veranda was empty, for 
early in this last deliberate discourse of Bayntou’s, 
M'Cunu bud gone quietly on liis stockinged feet 
inside the house. The breath hissed between his 
shut teeth, and his eyes, even in the darkness of 
the house — the night, unnoticed by them all, had 
closed down gradually in deeper and deeper black- 
ness— shone full and strangely. M'Cunu, who 
moved like a man walking in his sleep, took clown 
an old, well-kept revolver from the wall and raised 
the hammer noiselessly. Then, standing well back 
in the room, be took a steady aim at the man 
upon the grey horse as he stooped above Hannah. 
To the eye of the bnslunan in the house, trained 
to the night-watching of cattle, the group outside 
was excellently clear. M'Cunn, who from a gallop- 
ing horse could kill a scrub bull in full career, 
saw even a faint but sufficing glint cast along the 
barrel from the new-clium’s white moleskins. He 
felt the fine-set trigger with the linger of a marks- 
man. 

As Baynton looked up he saw nothing but 
empty darkness in tlio doorway; and why it was 
tliat Hannah suddenly dragged him from the 
saddle and set him on the ground, while she 
drew herself up to her full height, though shak- 
ing in every nerve, between him and the house, 
neither of them to this day can tell. 

It was before Hannah had unceremoniously 
dragged Baynton to the ground that M'Cunn, 
with his eye along the barrel of the revolver, 
heard a sound like the falling of a grain of seed 
here and there on the iron overhead ;/ and the 
noises spread quickly till the whole roof was 
whispering sweetly to the fall of a steady rain. 
The old squatter heaved a big breath, and looked 
up and then about him curiously, He brought 
the revolver close to his eyes and felt it gingerly 
in, the dark, Perceiving that the hammer was 
raised, he lowered it carefully • and as he hung the 
weapon up again imits place he muttered to him- 
self a warning, grateful, comprehensive ‘ H-m — 
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h-tn.’ Then lie went out upon the veranda, ami 
crossing it, stepped down and stood with arms 
akimbo, looking up so that the rain fell upon his 
face. He wheeled suddenly on the other two, 
standing live paces off. 

‘The rain,’ he said fervently, like a man pray- 
ing. ‘ Losli ! The r-r-ain. Hannah ! ’ he said 
blithely, ‘yer saddle, lass;’ and as Hannah did 
not move, he came over and took off the saddle 
and bridle from the grey himself. The two others 
made room for him silently. 

M'Cium set down the saddle against tin; house 
and came forward to the edge of the veranda. 
‘Come ben,’ he said hospitably; ‘come ben oot o’ 
the watt’ And the two came slowly, with hanging 
heads, into shelter. 

‘The two rims,’ M'Cium continued, as though 
it were a tiling he had been insisting upon for 
years, ‘of Crannoch an’ Mungi joined to one 
another will male’ the finest cattle -station in the 
deestrict. They will that, Hannah, we might 
have a light, an’ a bit of supper for yourself and 
— and Mr Baynton.’ 

When the light was brought the two men — both 
of whom, since the sound of the rain had broken 
in upon their conversation, seemed as if dazed 
and drunken with fatigue — looked long at one 
another from beneath bent eyebrows ; then, moved 
by a common impulse, they shook hands without 
a word. 

M‘Cmm threw his open hands apart ns if making 
the stranger free of his house and all that was in 
it, saying, ‘I’ll to my bed; my eyes are heavy.’ 
He shuffled away, but pulled up by the door, with 
his eyes upon the revolver hanging on the wall, 
then moved on, shaking his head slowly between 
uplifted bands, and saying devoutly to himself, 
‘ Lorrd, Lorrd ; the rain, the rr-n-in.’ 

The Providence that seemed to lay the snares 
of misunderstanding so thick about the feet of the 
man and woman who met on the blood-stained 
threshold of Mungi from such wide -sundered 
worlds of experience must after all have been 
busy with other work, to other ends. 

Baynton woke up from a dreamless sleep of the 


kind he had thought was nowhere for him on 
the living side of death, to find himself in thick 
darkness, but at peace, stretched on the veranda 
of the Crannoch homestead. The rain still sang 
its long ‘hush’ on the iron and fell in chattering 
runnels from the grooves upon the ground below ; 
and woven among the sounds there was a woman’s 
voice, singing a lullaby. Baynton reached up and 
helil a hand that lay on ids temple. 

‘Have I slept long, Hannah?’ 

‘Not long, I think. I do not know.’ 

‘And have you sat there all the time — awake, 
and singing V 

‘I have been here, awake, I think. Was I 
singing ?’ 

‘ Are yon sorry, Hannah ? It was sudden and 
strange. And the weather before tliu rain came?’ 
She tugged at her hand, but lie drew it down 
to his neck. ‘ Was I too — too violent to your 
father?’ 

‘You did right. But how did you learn it all?’ 

‘All what?’ 

‘About his hardness, and my mother, and— 
and me.’ 

‘When I told you of it first, you said you 
weren’t singing to yourself, Hannah V 

‘I didn’t know it.’ 

‘And you thought I was crazy. Come now;’ 

She snuggled her hand against his neck. 

‘There,’ lie said. ‘It was like the singing, all 
that you told me between Mungi and here. You 
didn’t know.’ 

‘And I didn’t ask your name.’ 

‘But except for that, and the other unimportant 
detail that I was the heir of Mungi, you seemed 
to find out all the rest about me, didn’t you, 
Hannah?’ 

‘Ay. It’s wonderful.’ 

‘It is, And we’ll look for more wonders like 
it, and find them.’ 

The tops of tliu ragged trees that crowned the 
ridge beyond the creek were showing black against 
a cool, wot gray ness. 

‘What is that light?’ Baynton asked. 

‘It is the dawn,’ said Hannah. 

THE END. 


TI-IE AUCKLAND 


ERHAPS the last place in Greater 
Britain still uninhabited though 
habitable is a small group of islands 
about three hundred miles south 
of New Zealand, or the antipodes 
of a point about two hundred miles 
west of Cape Clear in Ireland. 

The following account of them may be interest- 
ing ; it is taken principally from the Sailing 
Directions published by the Admiralty. Reference 


IS LAND S. 

has also, been made to an admirable article pub- 
lished in the Christmas number of the 'Otago 
Witness for 1895, and written by a gentleman who 
visited the islands in 1890. 

These islands were discovered by Captain Abraham 
Bristow, of the whaler Ocean, belonging to Mr 
Samuel Euderby. In 1806 he took possession of 
them for the British Crown, and called them Lord 
Auckland’s Islands, by which name, without the 
title, they are still known. On examining them 
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lie found a particularly snug ancliorage, which he 
named Sarah’s Bosom, under which name, or as 
Port Boss, it still appears on the charts. Then, 
following the example of Captain Cook, he landed 
some pigs, and sailed away. 

The islands are not heard of again until 1840, 
when they were visited by II.M.S. Erebus and 
Terror, during the voyage of Sir James Boss to 
the Antarctic continent. Some time after this a 
body of seventy Maoris were brought from the 
Chatham Islands in a winder, and they were found 
here by Mr Charles Enderby. To him and other 
members of the Enderby family the group was 
granted by the British Government in 1850, as head- 
quarters of the Southern Whale Fishery Company, 
in consideration of the ‘eminent services’ rendered 
by the Messrs Enderby to geographical science in 
the Antarctic seas. The company did not pay, 
and after a few years the islands were abandoned, 
Mr Enderby leaving in 1853, and the Maoris a 
few months afterwards. 

Whilst the company was in operation the settle- 
ment comprised, with the Maoris already there, 
about three hundred people. After this, principally 
owing to their proximity to the sailing route from 
Australia to England, they acquired an unenviable 
reputation as the scene of numerous shipwrecks, the 
first in order being that of the schooner (h-afton , a 
small, ill-found vessel, which, dragging her anchors 
in a heavy gale in one of the southern harbours, 
went ashore and became a total wreck in January 
1864. The crew remained for over a year, living 
on seals and birds ; and at last, despairing of relief, 
they, with scarcely any tools, succeeded in raising 
and decking their one small boat, ancl in reaching 
New Zealand after five days’ perilous navigation. 

Much more tragic than this was the loss of the 
Invcrcauld, also in 1864. , Of nineteen men who 
reached the shore, there were next year, when 
rescued, only three survivors, the remainder having 
died from cold, hunger, and exposure. 

In May 1866 the General Grant, a large passenger 
ship, in a calm drifted ashore against the west side 
of the island, where the cliffs arc perpendicular and 
there are no harbours, and went down with the loss 
of sixty -six lives. Ten men and a woman escaped in 
boats And got round to Port Boss, where they lived 
on seals, birds, ami pigs until they sighted a passing 
whaler. By hard pulling they succeeded in cutting 
her off, and were rescued. This party showed great 
ingenuity in capturing pigs. Having no firearms, 
they constructed a hook a foot long out of a half- 
inch iron bolt, and secured it to a strong line of 
New Zealand flax ; it was then lightly attached 
to a long pole, and the rope and pole being grasped 
together, they crept cautiously towards the pigs 
when feeding, and hooking one by means of the 
pole, hauled it in with the line. Not a few were 
caught in this primitive manner. ■ 

After this disaster the New Zealand Government, 
from motives of humanity, erected, several huts in" 
different parts of the islands, amply stocked them 


With provisions, and caused them to be visited by 
a steamer every six months ; but the islands are 
now given a wide berth, and wrecks are more rare, 
one of the last being that of the Derry Castle in 
1887. The crew were on one of the outer islands, 
and though they could see the government hut, 
they could not for some time reach it, having no 
boat. After a time they succeeded in constructing 
a punt, and fared tolerably luxuriously until taken 
off. A grass and a wooden liut in which they lived 
while waiting to get across are still in good repair 
—curious little hutches, to be entered on the hands 
and knees, but sufficiently weather-proof. 

The Auckland Islands consist of one large and 
several smaller islands; but as none of the adjacent 
islands are more than a quarter of a mile apart, they 
may practically be considered as one block about 
the size of Islay, their area being 140,000 acres. 
The greatest height is about 2000 feet, the western 
side being precipitous ; but in the twenty odd 
miles of the eastern side there are three completely 
landlocked harbours, besides several sheltered 
anchorages. A low forest skirts all the shores, 
succeeded by a broad belt of brushwood, to a height 
of about 500 feet ; above which to the summit of 
the hills extend grassy slopes. The forest consists 
principally of the New Zealand rata, so conspicuous 
in summer for its brilliant scarlet flowers. The 
trees are stunted in height by the wind, but very 
thick and strong, the boughs so interlaced that they 
must be either crept under or climbed over ; in fact, 
the woods are almost impenetrable. The grass in 
the few clear spaces in the lower parts of the islands 
grows in tussocks. The lower part of the old leaves 
does not decay for a considerable time, while the 
new leaves are constantly springing up from the 
heart, so that after a time each plant becomes a 
mound two or three feet high, and walking between 
these mounds is very difficult. Above the brush- 
wood the grass does not grow so much in tussocks, 
and by keeping on top of the ridges it is easy 
enough to get about the island. 

Rabbits of a silver-gray kind are very numerous 
on Enderby Island— one of the small ones, where 
there is a good deal of very sandy ground ; but it 
is doubtful if they would do well on the other 
islands, where the soil is principally a kind of peat. 

The pigs left by Captain Bristow have, it is 
stated, increased in a most surprising manner. ‘ I 
have, 1 says Mr Enderby, * seen on Enderby Island, 
when standing on the cliffs, as many as one hundred 
at a time feeding on the rocks beneath ; and those 
were not: the only pigs on the island, for I have 
likewise seen as many as six splendid black boars 
running in the woods, of apparently a different 
breed from those first noticed ; but though the 
island is only three miles in length by one in 
width, 1 have never been able to find their hiding- 
places or to capture one of them! He goes on to 
say : 1 On the larger island of Auckland pigs are 
yet more numerous, and are of two descriptions — 
namely, those feeding on the seashore, the flesh of 
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which is very unpalatable until kept oil vegetable 
food for two or three months, and those feeding 
oil the hills or in the woods on a plant called by 
the Maoris cooper-cooper, which, I presume, is that 
described by Dr Hooker in his Antarctic Voyage 
as the Pleiirophijllum crmifcrum, or that to which 
it is closely allied, the Pleuraphyllum spedomm, 
which has leaves two feet long by one ill width ; 
and this he mentions as the plant with its roots upon 
which the pigs feed, and says that it is to be found 
in great abundance in many places oil the borders 
of the woods and on the hills. The flesh of those 
pigs I found excellent. The stalks of the plant on 
which they feed are covered with silky hairs, which 
should be scraped off. When cooked these stalks 
are not unpalatable, somewhat resembling rhubarb, 
and are commonly eaten by the Maoris. The con- 
tributor in the course of two visits to these islands 
saw traces of rooting but no pigs j but the shortness 
of the visits and the very dense nature of the bush 
make it quite possible that they are still as numer- 
ous as above mentioned.' 

Small birds are numerous and very tame ; some 
of them seem almost unaccustomed to fly — among 
others a snipe and a small kind of duck. Albatrosses 
and other sea-birds frequent the islands in great 
numbers in December and January for nesting. 

The climate is equable in temperature, but stormy 
and wet; snow is said never to lie for more than 
three days, except at the summits of the hills. The 
temperature scarcely ever falls below 30" ; on the 
other hand, the summers are cold. Probably on the 
whole the climate is very much that of the Northern 
Hebrides. 

Sheep do well ; some have been turned out 
by the trustees of the Southland Wreck Fund. 
Captain Fairchild, of the New Zealand Govern- 
ment steamer Hinemoa, who probably knows more 
of these islands than any man now living, says in 
1895 : ‘About six years ago, on behalf of the New 
Zealand Government, I placed several sheep on this 
island for the benefit of shipwrecked people, and 
they have thriven remarkably well, seeing that they 
have been running entirely wild. I have seen them 
on my periodical trips, and have caught some of 
them and found them very fat. Their fleece was 


exceedingly long, the wool trailing on the grass, 
and they were free from foot-rot. About two 
years ago we brought two to the Bluff, and then 
on to Wellington ; they were quite a sight, with 
their long wool and tails, and one would, 1 feel 
sure, have weighed 200 pounds. 

‘We put cattle to try how they would do on 
Antipodes Island, and they are doing splendidly, 
and are as fat as can be. I am sure they would do 
equally well on Auckland Island, as it is so much 
better sheltered, and has any quantity of the same 
kind of native grasses, which grow luxuriantly, 
and it contains several running streams. 

‘I have found the climate mild, the frosts being 
very alight, some of the native plants flowering in 
the winter-time. A steamer can go from Bluff 
harbour in New Zealand in twenty hours.’ 

These islands were in November 1894 offered for 
twenty-one years’ lease by the New Zealand Govern- 
ment in three lots of 38,000 and 25,000 acres at 
£2 per annum, and of 76,000 acres at ,£5 ; at 
the same time the Campbell Islands, 120 miles 
farther south, of 28,000 acres, were offered at 
a rent of £2. Campbell Island was taken, but 
not Auckland, the reason probably being that 
iii the former, owing to its harsher climate, there 
is no bush, and the whole island is available for 
grazing purposes. The lessees in 1895 brought 
down 500 sheep as a beginning, and are reported 
to be sanguine of their prospects, 

When will Auckland Island again be occupied f 
Wlmt a noble deer-forest it would make ! What 
u chance for a botanist or naturalist, armed with 
all the knowledge gained since the time of Dr 
Hooker and Sir James Ross in 1840, among the 
flightless birds and curious flora said to be derived 
from a sub-arctic land now lost 1 

Shelter from wind and weather can be obtained 
in any of the various refuge-lints, and the islands 
are visited every six months, generally about May 
and December. 

But probably it will not be long before they 
are taken up, as usual, for sheep. The whales have 
gone and the seals have gone, but the grass is there ; 
and a second attempt at colonisation will he made 
before long, lot us hope more successfully. 


T II E REB E L S P Y, 


By James Workman. 


|HEN the civil war broke out my 
brother Tom was living in New 
Orleans, and what should he do, 
the omadhaun, hut go and join the 
Southern army ; for Tom, though 
a good, honest lad, was never 
throubled with over-much common-sense. The 
man who goes out of his way to get a lmllet or 
a bayonet through him is, to my way of thinking, 



little better than a fool. But if he must be after 
fighting, and nothing ’ll keep him from it, why, let 
him fight oil the right side ; and it seemed to me 
that Tom was fighting on the wrong one. 

Perhaps the truth is that I never had much 
taste for fighting, barring, of course, in a friendly 
and neiglibour-like way with the weapons that 
Nature gave me, or it might be with a neat little 
bit of blackthorn. That conies natural to any 
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man ; but it is nut ashamed I am to confess that 
the sight of- the cold steel always sent a shiver 
up the small of my back. 

•Jk» you see that when the recruiting went on. 
merrily, ami the rest of the boys shouldered a 
rlile and went singing and drumming mid march- 
ing away to leave their legs and arms, and often 
themselves, on a battlefield, I stayed at home and 
worked at my little famu There was many a 
Lard word thrown at me in those days, and the 
girls turned up their noses and wouldn’t look the 
way I was on. 

‘Ah, well,’ thinks I, ‘go your ways, my dears. 
It’s no unarm! of mine, and there’s a little cabin 
in County Clare where there would bo littlu to 
eat, and maybe nothin’ at all to pay the taxes 
and the rent, if Michael O’Fly ml was to shoulder 
a rifle and get a bullet through his thick head in 
family quarrels that are no aifair of his at tdi, 
at all.’ 

And perhaps there was just another little argu- 
ment that made me indifferent to what the girls 
thought about me, and that was a bit of a liking I 
had for my cousin Norah, that had the charge of 
the dairy on the big farm next to mine. She was 
tail nmt slim, was Norah, with waving brown hair 
and . dark-blue eyes, and a face as sweet as an 
an gel’s, and a .yoke like the music of a flute.- I 
know she wasn’t perfect. She’d a temper of her 
own, had Norali, us every girl worth the whistle 
of a shillelagh 1ms, and many a dressing down 
aim’s given mo; but the sweetness of her would 
make me feel- as weak as a child, and I’d rather 
have had a rough word from Norah than a kiss 
front the prettiest girl that ever stepped on the 
ground,. 

Well, I’m a man with no maimer of luck at 
all. It wasn’t me she cared for — not. she. It: was 
Tom that was gold in her eyes, and she’d have 
given the whole; of my clumsy body for the end 
of ids little : linger. He irks a fine boy, with a 
face like a picture, nud a kind of melancholy look, 
in his big brown eyes' that made all the girls’ 
hearts warm to him, while I— but that’s neither 
here .not .there. v - ; 

There was a pair of them, for Tom was that 
fond ol Norah he ’d have cut his hand off to bring 
a smile to her face. It was to make a lady of 
her that he turned clerk and went to New Orleans ; 
and when the war broke out, the drums and (be 
bugles, and the ; blandunclerin’ of the speecltifiers, 
and no on, turned his Irish head, and he was 
shouldering and presenting arms, and marching 
and countermarching, before lip. knew where lie 
was. ,, 

They ’re queer, contradictory creatures, are women. 
There was another boy from a farm near by joined . 
the South before Tom, and I was ashamed of the 
hard things Norah said about him, for at first she 
Was all on the side, of the North, But as soon as 
she heard that Tom was among the gray coats 
she swore by everything the South did or said 


ever afterwards ; ami if she hadn’t been the pret- 
tiest girl for twenty miles round, she’d have been 
tarred and feathered and ridden on a rail, for 
the Federais had been licked again and again and 
were fairly dancing witli rage. 

For a long time the armies never came near 
us j but after a while they approached us bit by 
bit, and every morning I’d look out with my 
heart in my mouth, expecting to see horse, foot, 
and artillery trampling through my illigant fields 
of wheat, and abstracting the ducks and hens, that 
were the pride of my heart, by way of a relish 
for breakfast. At last the only hand I had left 
joined the Federais, and I was left alone on the 
farm. And it was then the thing I’m going to 
tell you about happened. 

I was lying awake one night thinking about 
Tom and Norah, and wondering how I was to 
get in the harvest, when I heard a light tapping 
at the door. Up I jumps, all of a tremble, and 
laying hold of as fine a bit of timber as ever I 
held in my fist, I slips up the window and looks 
out. There was a big lump of a tramp standing 
at the door. 

‘What’ll you be after?’ says I. ‘This is no 
time to be takin’ decent folk out of their beds. 
Away wid you, or I’ll be letlin’ the dog loose 
and giviu’ you a taste of the stick.’ 

Then the tramp begins laughin’ all over him. 

‘Ah, go along with you,’ says he. ‘Is it your- 
self doesn’t know your own mother’s son ? ’ 

1 Tom !’ shouts I. 

1 Whisht, you omadhaun,’ says he. ‘The Yanks 
are all over the place, and if they lay their fingers 
on me without my uniform on I’ll be shot as a 
spy. Opeu the door quick, and let me in.’ 

‘Well,’ says I when he was snug inside, ‘it 
does my heart good to see you, Tom; but 
wluit’s brought you here at the risk of your 
neek 1 ' 

‘Oh,’ says lie, ‘,wliut would bring me here blit 
Norah 1 I see her face in my dreams, Mike ; I 
hear her voice in the wind ; and see her and 
speak to her 1 must, for rny heart’s just sore for 
a sight of her. The General asked for volunteers 
to find out what, the enemy was after, and I — 
knowing the neighbourhood— was chosen before 
all the. rest. You must get me a sight of her, 
Mike, for I can’t live without it.’ 

So it came about that at daybreak: I went for 
Norah and brought her across the fields ; and we 
passed a company of Yankees lying among the 
wheat — sorrow take them i— and they made game 
of us, thinking we were sweethearts. Norah was 
as white as a sheet, and her eyes shining like stars, 
and my heart was as heavy as lead for the pure 
love of her, that cared no more for me tliah the 
grass she was walking on. I couldn’t bear' to see 
them meeting, and it was mighty superfluous T 
was feeling altogether,; and; so I went into the 
liarn to look after the ; beasts, and left them alone 
ill; the kitchen. 
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Well, I hadn’t been gone five minutes when 1 
heard a scream and a scullle, and I runs out. I 
thought I should have dropped, for there was a 
dozen soldiers standing at the door, and Tom, 
with his hands tied behind him, in the middle of 

them. They hadn’t seen me, so I cut round to 
the bark door, and found Noruli in the kitchen 
more dead than alive. There was no time for 
talk. 

‘ Norah dear,’ says I, ‘there’s a regiment of 
Southerners at Mackenzie’s farm in the wood. If 
you love Tom yen’ll run like the wind and 
bring them here as quick as the fine legs God 
gave you will carry you. I’ll thry to bhunhtnder 
these fellows till you come hack ; but remember 
every minute ’s worth its weight in gold, and 
Tom’s life hangs on a thread.’ 

The colour come into her cheeks and the light 
to her eyes, and she was off before I ’d got the, 
words out of my mouth. I’m thinking there’s a 
black spot in every man’s heart. When I saw 
her flying among the bushes and trees like a deer, 
why, God forgive me, I wished, just as long as 
it would take you to twirl a stick round your 
head, that I’d stayed quiet and snug in the barn, 
and let the Yanks go on with Tom’s funeral ; for 

then, you see, I might have married Norah after 
all. 1 got over it ; though, to tell the plain 
truth, the black notion kept trickling through my 
brain during most of the queer time that followed. 
Any way I shouldered a pitchfork, slipped round 
the barn, and came sauntering towards the soldiers 
as easy and cheerful as if I was going to inquire 
after their health. 

‘The top of the morning to you, boys,’ says I. 
‘I suppose it’s thirsty you are. Have you come 
for a drink ? ’ 

Thera was a long, yellow-faced sergeant in 
charge of them, and he give me a queer look 
out of the corner of his eye. 

‘ When we happen to catch people harbouring 
spies,’ says lie, ‘have you any notion what we do 
with them V 

‘ Shoot ’em, I hope,’ says I. ‘ They deserve 
it.' 

‘ We shoot the spies,’ says he, keeping ids 
•eye on me ; ‘ but the man that harbours them 
gets his house burnt down and his cattle driven 
■off.’ 

1 And why shouldn't he i ’ says I as cool as 
a priest at a wedding, though my heart turned 
cold within me and my knees was all of a 
tremble. 

Then he points at Tom, that was standing 
against the wall with his hands and legs tied. 

‘We’re going to shoot the spy,’ says he, ‘and 
then I reckon we ’ll put a match to the place 
we found him in.’ 

I fairly laughed out, though, bednd, it was all 
I could do to keep from crying. 

‘Him a spy?’ says I. ‘Ah, sure you’re on the 
wrong track entirely. He’s a dacent boy from 


the old country, that’s going to help me in with 
the harvest.’ 

Ami at that Tom spoke up, and lie says : 

‘ I am a spy,’ says he, ‘ and proud of it ; so 
your harvest ’ll have Lo wait till the gray coats 
give the Yankees another whipping, when it 'll 
come in mighty convaynieut for the cavalry.’ 

It seems they \l found some papers on him, and 
lie knew I’d only ruin myself entirely by pretend- 
ing to know him. 

I saw his game, and I played up to him. 

‘ You onpriueipled blackguard,’ says I. ‘ I ’d 
rather burn every field I have than a horse of 
them all should yet a straw of it. Oh, captain 
jewel,’ says I to the sergeant, ‘sure you’ll not let 
the brigands come rampagin’ around here. If 
their appetites is as powerful as what I’m towld, 
sure it’s mysilf they'll be ’at in’ up, hones and all, 
let alone the pigs and the poultry.’ I said it with 
such a face that the soldiers began laughing at me, 
and even the yellow-faced sergeant couldn’t keep 
from grinning. 

‘I’m not a captain,’ says he. ‘I’m a sergeant.’ 

‘More power to yon, sergeant,’ says I. ‘You’ve 
not been rewarded accordin’ to your deserts. 
Shootiu’ spies is thirsty work,’ Buys I. ‘You’d 
better have a drink before you eomminoe opera- 
tions.’ 

He’d a cold heart in him, that sergeant; but I 
could see by the twinkle in his eye that I’d 
touched a tender spot in it. They left a limn to 
stand sentry over Toil, and they came trampling;: 
into the house after me. Once inside I fairly played- 
with them, for they was just starving, and hadn’t 
had a square meal for a week. I cooked them 
rashers of ham and made them hot coffee and 
cakes ; and, bedad, it was like wolves and not like 
Christians they was eating, and the yellow-faced 
sergeant was the hungriest of them all. 

And whenever I got a chance I’d slip to the 
door and look along the track that ran through 
the wood and across the ford ; but never a 
sound could I hear but the splashing of the falls 
higher up the river and the whistling of the birds 
in the trees. Back I ’d go smiling as sweet and 
gentle as if butter wouldn't melt in my mouth, 
though it was heart-breaking : to see the fine hum . 
and eggs fading away like snow in sunshine. 
And, oh, tlm way I humbugged them with jokes 
and stories, and fed them, and sang to them, and 
whistled to them, makes the perspiration pour oil' 
of me to this day ; and all the time my heart 
was sick within me, and my ears straining for the 
tramp of marching feet, or the clickety-clack of 
the horses’ hoofs along the road. And through it 
all I felt the corner of the sergeant’s cold eye 
boring into me like a gimlet, and I knew he was 
after suspecting me, and that in another minute I 
might be tied up alongside of Torn, and be trying 
to digest the cold lead instead of the fine lialu 
and eggs the beasts was guzzling in my own little 
kitchen. 
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‘Sorrow take yon, Tom,’ thinks I. ‘Sure you 
might have paid a visit to your sweetheart without 
risking another man’s slcin.’ 

And when I thought of the little cabin in County 
Clare, and tha poor old father and mother turned 
out on the bleak hillside for want of a trifle of 
rent, and of my own farm in a Maze, and of 
Norah dying an old maid, sure I hardly knew 
whether to cry or go out and give Tom the 
rough side of my tongue for all the foolishness 
he ’d been after. 

The sergeant finished at last, and leaned hack 
in his chair, picking his teeth with a fork. 

‘What’s your name?’ says lie. 

‘ Michael 0 'Flynn, colonel,’ says I, thinking a 
little promotion would soothe him. 

‘ Well, Mr O’Flynn,’ says he, with an evil grin 
on his yellow face, ‘ I 've got a pleasant surprise 
for you.’ 

‘ I ’m glad to hear it,’ says I, though my heart 
sank into my hoots, 

‘Come outside,’ says he, and we all trooped 
out. 

Tom was still standing with his back to the 
wall, with his chest out and his head up). There 
never was in all this world, I think, a braver man 
than Tom. I felt ashamed of myself when I saw 
him, for I felt as if a stream of iced water was 
beginning to trickle down my back, and my 
knees was shaking beneath me. 

‘Look at him,’ says the sergeant, showing his 
teeth; ‘look at him close, Mr O’Flynn.’ 

‘I’m lookin’ at him,’ says I. 

‘And you don’t recognise him?’ says he. 

‘Him? 1 says I. 

‘ Yes,’ says he. ‘I’ve been comparing your 
features, and I’ve got an idea, Michael, that this 
fine young man is your long-lost brother, as the 
story-books say. Now, I reckon it would be 
playing it pretty low down on yon to separate 
two loving brothers that can’t have seen each 
other for many a long year when one doesn’t 
recognise the other.’ A 

Then . I see he knew all, and the earth gild 
the sky seemed to whirl round me, and I saw 
his yellow, grinning face through a kind of mist. 
Tom opened his mouth to speak, but at that very 
minute I heard above the splashing of the falls, 
the click-clack of hoofs and the tinkling of steel. 
They weren’t used to the sound of the . water, 
and could hear nothing Unusual. I looked at 
Tom with a wink, and he shut his mouth again. 
But the sergeant saw the wink too. 

‘Seize him,’ shouts ho. 

There wasn’t a minute to lose. 

‘What do you mean?’ says I, picking up my 
slick from behind the door. ‘ What do you mean, 
yon that’s full to the lips with my illigant ham 
and eggs, by callin’ me the brother of a spy, you 
yellow-faced monkey V 

Well, the soldiers made a rush at me, and I 
gave an hullo, and laid about me with my stick. 


I tell you I just played with them, for they’d 
thrown away their rifles to take me will) the 
naked hands— me that could trail my . coat through 
the fair at Killaloe and never a one durst step 
on it. Oh, bedad, it’s a fine time I had of it, 
for it was just healthy diversion after the tor- 
ments I ’d been enduring inside of me. And Tom 
laughed and shouted: 

‘ More power to your arm, Mike. Give it them ! 
Whack ! Hurroo ! ’ 

And it’s the solemn truth I laid half-a-dozen 
of them out before tliey got a bold of me. But 
no man can say that the Yankees haven’t plenty 
of pluck in them, and in the end they closed 
on me. 

‘Look out, Mike,’ shouts Tom; ‘look out.’ 

I tried to swing round, but all of a sudden 
my head seemed split in two, and I fell like a 
log ; for one of the ungrateful villains had picked 
up his rifle and given me a whack oil the back 
of the head with the butt-end of it. But as I 
fell I heard the horses come thundering through 
the wood, and the yells of the rebels, and the 
shouts of the startled Yankees. 

When I came to my senses Tom and Norah 
was bending over me with their eyes shining 
with love and tenderness, and the rebels was 
slicing and frying tlie liam in tlie kitchen, and 
the Yanks was sitting in a row on the ground 
with their arms tied behind tlieir backs like 
trussed fowls. 

‘Are you much hurt, Mike dear ? 1 says Norah. 

‘No,’ says I, sniffing the smell of the cooking, 
‘but it’s ruined entirely I’ll be if, I have the 
honour of entertainin' the military every day.’ 

THE PASSING OF THE POET. 

On Western skies he gazed, and, lo ! 

Beyond the glory and the glow, 

A Vision rose, and fairer grew — 

(0 eyes so dust-dimmed hitherto !) 

Through opened gates stole strains of song 

From the triumphant poet-throng. 

Earth’s broken music charms no more — 

(0 cars so heedless heretofore !) 

What heavenly lips have kisstd his, 

And loft thereon a smile like this? 

What crown doth rest his brow above ? 

(0 heart that had not learned to love !) 

What hand hath led him far away, 

By pathways where we may not stray, 

To mansions builded of our God ? — 

(0 feet that could not find the road !) 

All, weary heart, no more distress’d ! 

Ah, anxious mind, for aye at rest ! 

Shall we thus to thy gladness conic ? — 

(Lost child, who did not know thy home !) 

Ei.izabeth Gibson. 
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THE SECRETARY MURRAY. 

By John Buchan. 


■ HE Scottish History Society has al- 
ready done valuable work in con- 
nection with the Jacobite rebellious ; 
and now, in the Memorials of John 
Murray of Broughton, it has published 
the intimate chronicle of one of the 
arch-movers. Murray’s name has become a sort 
of byword, like that of Ephialtes, the traitor of 
Thennopyke, The famous story in Lockhart, of 
how Mrs Scott’s best china was sacrificed rather than 
that the family should drink from the same vessel 
as a traitor, is highly characteristic of the national 
feeling. Bitter songs were made on Murray’s 
name, and the arcana of the English language 
were ransacked for abuse by gentlemen who had 
denied themselves the pleasure of looking into the 
matter. Here we have the culprit’s own narrative ; 
not to be taken altogether for gospel, but on the 
whole a most valuable historical document. A 
small pamphlet, called The Genuine Memoirs of 
John Murray, was published in 1747, and most 
histories, including the Dictionary of National 
Biography, have followed it. It seems undoubtedly 
spurious, in spite of the bravery of its title. 
These Memorials are the only genuine record of 
a ragged life, which, in the irony of fate, was 
exposed to the fierce light of a nation’s scrutiny. 
Mr Fitzroy Bell has added much interesting 
matter in an appendix, and contributes an intro- 
duction which is a lucid summary of the main 
points in the Secretary’s troubled career. 

The real history, as also the real novel, of the 
’45 has yet to be written. And he who will 
write it must have a sense of the drama of it all, 
the light of the few against the many, the bleak 
background of mossy hills, the formless, causeless 
schemes, the mixture of the heroic and the 
infinitely small. And he must have a shrewd eye 
to character, for the history of those years will 
furnish him with many intricate subjects. There 
were the good, honest men of the type; ; of 
Iveppoch and Lochiel and Dr Archibald Cameron, 
and the gentlemen who were much the other 
No. 30.— VOL. I. {All Rights 


way, like our hero and the younger Glengarry. 
There were the prudent stay-at-homes, Sir Alex- 
ander Macdonald and Macleod and Traquair ; 
and there were the soldiers, like Lord George 
Murray. Then came the great lords, Kilmarnock 
and Balmerino and Lovat ; and in the chief of 
the Frasers there is enough good and had to 
puzzle the most cunning judge. And, finally, 
there were the troops of the nameless — the free- 
booters, thieves, spies, outlaws, and honest tacks- 
men— who for a moment rise to sight in the 
confusion, and then disappear into the unknown. 
For, after all, it was a great movement of profound 
historical significance. It was no mere struggle 
of reactionaries. On one side it was the lust 
outburst of the discordant elements in Scottish life 
before the full national character could be formed ; 
on another, it was the last stand made by certain 
medieval ideas— clanship, petty private organisa- 
tions, a divinely appointed House — against a cold 
modern civilisation. And apart from other things, 
it was the nursery of the dramatic, the centre of 
old song and story and the sentiment of a lost 
cause. 

Mr John Murray, who tells in his own fashion 
of all this, was horn of u respectable Tvveedside 
stock, the Murrays of Stanhope and Broughton, 
who were kin to the houses of Philipkaugh and 
Humanuo. He was educated generously at Edin- 
burgh and Leyden, ran between Rome and 
Paris and Scotland for some years as a Jacobite 
emissary, and finally emerged with the landing 
in Moidart in 1745 as Secretary to Prince Charles 
and coiinsellor-in-general to the army. He was 
made colonel of hussars, but ho never seems to 
have led his regiment into action. He accom- 
panied the southward march to Derby, just missed 
being present at Cullodou on account of bis health, 
fled to near the head of Loch Arlcaig, where he 
had the famous consultation with Lochiel, Lovat, 
and the other Highland eliiofs. Thence he 
departed in hot haste for the south, and his 
journey is as romantic a narrative as David 
Deserved.] JuN'K 25, 1S9S. 
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Balfour’s. But he had no sooner got to the 
house of Polmood in Peeblesshire than lie was 
arrested on the information of a lierd-boy, and 
conveyed first to Edinburgh and then to London. 
From this point Ids record becomes discreditable. 
He turned king’s evidence and revealed more than 
enough to incriminate Lovat. Plated by friend 
and foe, ‘Mr Evidence Murray’ found small 
comfort in either London or France. The Prince 
seems ultimately to have forgiven him, if we may 
judge from Charles Murray’s account of a visit 
paid to hia father in 1763, when the stately red- 
faced gentleman was pointed out to the small boy 
as his king. He eloped with a Miss "Webb, a 
Quaker lady, after his first wife left him, and was 
father of a large family. It is possible that towards 
the end his reason failed him before his death in 
1777. Mr Fitzroy Bell supplies a host of interesting 
details, such as Charles Campbell’s description of 
him, 1 a well-looking little man of a fair complexion, 
in a scarlet dress and a white cockade.’ But his 
Memorials give ns a vivid picture of the inner 
man, sneering, miserable, dabbling alternately in 
emit and truth, but always a personality. 

The earlier part of the Memorials is the less 
interesting, for there Murray is mainly engaged 
in quarrels with Drummond of Bolmldie and Lord 
Traquair, and vain negotiations with slippery 
loyalists. He is sorely irritated again and again, 
and driven into reflections on human nature. In 
one passage he lays down the doctrine of pre- 
destination. ‘Men,’ he says (p. 20), ‘are like 
Watches, some of a finer and more delicate make 
than others ; the one goes justly, the other not. 
Like them in shape, so are we generally much 
one and the same ; but our organs of sense, like 
their wheels mid springs, are finer and coarser, as 
the workman has bestowed labour upon them or 
the Supreme Being more exquisite degrees of 
sensation upon our organs.’ And then he adds in 
a characteristic note : ‘ I hope this Comparison 
will not ho esteemed inconsistent with the 
Christian Scheme, or the rules of sound Philos- 
ophy, as no such tiling is intended.’ Murray’s 
narrative gives the reader a strong impression of 
the scandalous mismanagement of the whole busi- 
ness-honest men working at cross-purposes, and 
blackguards fighting openly for their own hand, 
Many of the details given are new to me. It is 
refreshing to find so many of the Campbell 
tartan on the Jacobite side ; and there is a 
curious account of, Murray’s' overtures, td the 
Cameroiiiiuis of Galloway and the west, who 
■were greatly disgusted with the government, and, 
like the Jews, had kept themselves distinct from 
the other inhabitants of , the land.’ As the time 
drew nigh for the actual expedition Murray’s 
troubles increased, and Lovat and Macleod irri- 
tated , him, beyond endurance, lie made a des- 
perate journey from the Lowlands to Locliaber, of 
which we should like the details, for it must 
have been a rough business. But at any rate lie 


got to the Prince, and in a chaos of had spelling 
the narrative of the campaign begins. 

It is a strange revelation of the inner workings 
of a romantic enterprise. Spies and go-betiveens 
are plentiful in these pages; James Mohr Mac- 
Gregor, Black John Macleod, and a host of others 
appear under aliases or abbreviations. One learns 
(on Murray’s word) that Lovat not only instigated 
the attack on the Lord President Forbes in his 
house of Culloden, but actually desired to have 
him murdered. The whole matter is very doubt- 
ful ; but at the trial a witness, William Walker, 
declared that the attack was made by Fraser of 
Byerfield, and that Lovat knew nothing of it ; and 
Norman Macleod, who could have had no reason 
to lie about it, in a letter preserved in the 
Culloden Papers describes the old lord as being 
in a state of vast anxiety and great misery lest it 
should bo blamed on him. As a matter of fact, 
such an escapade would not have suited Lovat’s 
plans, for the friendship of the Lord President 
was a card which lie kept in reserve. Murray’s 
account of the march to the south is very 
spirited, and every now and again he introduces 
little thumb-nail sketches of friend and foe. His 
picture of Edinburgh during the occupation seems 
in the main accurate. He has no special love for 
the Presbyterian clergy, as he is careful to show. 
‘And whilst I am talking of the clergy,’ he 
writes (p. 210), ‘I can’t help taking notice of an 
incident that happened soon after. One M‘Viear, 
minister of the West Church, who was the only 
one of them who continued to preach, lett fail 
some things in his prayer reflecting on the 
Chevalier, which, when lie was told of, lie did 
not in the least seem to mind it, hut said that 
he looked upon the fellow as an honest fool, 
and would have no notice taken of him.’ The 
‘some things’ thus generously overlooked by the 
Prince Were, as the Editor points out, the 
petition that the young man who had; come 
seeking an earthly crown might instead have 
given him a crown of glory. Throughout 
the narrative Murray is a great connoisseur of 
character. He has the good sense to admire 
Lochiel and Lord Pitsligo (‘a Saint and Hero of 
old’); he is, of course, devoted to the Prince; 
for Lord George and certain of the chiefs he has 
a modified respect ; while, on the other hand, he 
has no words bad enough for Traquair and Lord 
Lovat. The latter is the ‘ most abandon’d and most 
detested man in his country, and one who never 
acted a fair part either in publielc or private life.’ 
(It is strange that these were almost the same 
words which Lovat, in his defence at liis trial, used 
of Murray.) ‘In short, if such like people merit 
the good graces and favour of Mankind, even the 
Laird of M'Leod need not dispair of having his 
Vilainys forgot, and one day die a Martyr.’ 
Traquair is roundly abused, and no great wonder. 
‘If his lordship,’ says Murray (p. 353), ‘be not 
lost to all sense of Shame, those facts must sleep- 
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ing and waiting stare liira in the face, and make 
him hide his dirty head from all intercourse with 
the world amongst his Hills in Tweedale.’ 

When the narrative begins again after Cidloden 
it is in the form of a letter written by the Secre- 
tary to some imaginary friend who is solicitous 
about his welfare and anxious to hear the 
calumnies disproved. It begins with a lofty 
panegyric on virtue and heroism, in which 
Murray rises to the height of his great argument. 
He is very bitter, and with good cause, against 
the stay-at-home Jacobites, who fought Drum- 
mossie over the tea-table ; the ‘parcel of Antiquated 
Attorneys, with the help of a black Gentleman in 
a gown and cassock, who will show us how to 
march straight and easy to the Oapitall. . . . 
Every Old Woman, Green Girl, Cock Laird, and 
Pettefogger being now become Soldiers and Poli- 
ticians, denouncing one a Coward, t’other Traitor, 
and a third a Blockhead.’ He tells of the last 
terror-stricken conference, where, to the accom- 
paniment of Lovat’s gibes, the broken, travel- 
worn chiefs held the last parliament of the 
cause. He tells of his part in the disposal of 
the famous treasure, and on the whole he seems 
to have acted well enough. The fact that he 
refused to escape with his dying friend Perth 
must be set down, as Mr Fitzroy Bell says, ‘to 
the credit side of his strangely-involved account 
with honour.’ When it was necessary for him to 
get to the south, he chose the inland road through 
Glenlyon and Balquhidder. The account is good 
reading, especially for one who lias himself 
tramped most of the way. Murray was set 
ashore in Appin, and apparently went up Glencoe 
and across Rannoch Moor into Glenlyon. There 
he lay hid for some days on a rough hillside till 
lie could slip down into Balquhidder. Thence he 
crossed Stirlingshire into Lanark, and with great 
fatigue came by Carnwatli to Hartreo near Biggar, 
where he found no shelter. He thought of ‘ taking 
a private road by a place called the Broadfoorcl 
to his Brother’s house at Stobo,’ hut reflected 
that he might get a poor reception. So he went 
to his aunt’s house at Kilbueho, where he was 
recognised by the servants, who could not under- 
stand a 1 person in a joeky Coat and blew bonnet’ 
being treated with deference and given Wine 
instead of whisky. A scoundrelly herd-boy car- 
ried the news to some dragoons at . Broughton, 
and when Mr John Murray was sleeping the 
sleep of the just in his bed at Polmood, lie was 
awakened by the enemy and carried off to Edin- 
burgh. Such is the account given ; in the 
Memorials:; but there is a persistent tradition in 
the neighbourhood that he lay for some time in 
Broughton, concealed partly in a cave in the 
garden of his farm-steward, Bertram, at the head 
of the Village, and partly in an old vault in the 
churchyard. 

The rest of the hook is chiefly taken up with a 
defence of his not very defensible later life. His 


chief point is that he only became king’s evidence 
when he knew his evidence was of no use to the 
government ; that Lord Lovafc would have been 
convicted even apart from his witness ; and that he 
was careful to compromise no one who had any 
chance of safety, especially the English Jacobites 
of the type of the Duke of Beaufort. On the 
whole we may allow him the last point ; he seems 
to have gone about his black performances with 
as much consideration as one could expect. But un- 
deniably his evidence was the principal cause of 
Lovat’s death, and his guilt in this matter will be 
differently estimated by those who regard Simon 
Eraser as one of the few 1 great men and the one 
supreme intellect in Scotland at the time, and 
those who look upon him as a most perfect black- 
guard who made the earth cry out against liis 
infamies. Both views have been taken, and the 
truth seems to be where it generally is — half-way 
between them. As to the first matter, it is 
difficult to acquit Murray. His motive in liis 
action was less prudence and worldly wisdom 
than sheer naked cowardice. I cannot help 
thinking with Clerk of Penicuik that his capture 
had something of the nature of a surrender, 
and that he might have escaped if he had wished. 
The fact of putting himself so deliberately 
in danger’s patli seems to argue that he had 
conceived among the Highland hills the design 
of giving evidence, and that he went out of his ' 
way to he caught. No man would run his bend 
into a noose so deliberately, and with so little 
ground, unless he foresaw some way of getting 
it out. The truth seems to be that physical 
cowardice was the rock on which Murray was 
shipwrecked. He was loyal and industrious, a 
man of some education anil ability, and capable of 
no little admiration for virtue and a genuine devo- 
tion to ids friends; but in the face of danger he 
wholly collapsed, and we are compelled to accept 
JEneas Macdonald’s verdict, that ‘ Mr Murray was 
so honest between man and man that in private 
life he would not he guilty of a dirty ot dis- 
honest action ; but then he knew him to be, suck 
a coward, and to be possessed with such a fear of 
death, that lie was much afraid Mr Murray might 
bo brought the length of doing anything to 
save a wretched life’ (Lyon in Mourning, iii. 
522 ). 

The hook is a wonderful storehouse of quaint 
details and a gallery of contemporary portraits 
done by a master-hand. Of one person we 
hear less than we should like. The beautiful 
Mrs Murray, who sat on horseback at the Cross of 
Edinburgh and distributed white cockades at tlio 
time of the Prince’s entry, comes little into these 
pages. She was with Murray in Lochnber after 
Cullodon, and with immense difficulty escaped to 
Edinburgh. Murray is careful to disprove certain 
slanders which credited her with returning from 
the north with large sums of money, and at some 
length explains that she was not attainted by any 
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law, 1 never having acted the Amazon by bearing 
arms, and not having been denounced a rebel.’ 
She went to London at liis request, and then 
crossed to the Continent while he lay in the 
Tower. Of her later history nothing seems Icnown. 
She is said to have been unfaithful to him, which 
perhaps was no great wonder, for though we ma} 7 
apologise now and then for the Secretary, we 
cannot think him much of a man. 


A word about the illustrations, which are both 
important and interesting. There is a portrait of 
Prince Charles in infancy, from a miniature for- 
nierly in the possession of Murray, and now in 
the possession of her Majesty the Queen. Another 
portrait shows him in boyhood, a third at twenty- 
four ; while there is a fac-siinile of a minute of 
the Lodge Canongate Kilwinning 2, with Murray’s 
name erased. 
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of life. There is something grandiose in the last- 
stage of the journey. Erom whatever quarter you 
come to the town, the few concluding miles are 
a decided ascent. You zigzag through a tawny 
plateau with dried water-channels seaming it. 
The people, like the- landscape, are sun-dried and 
broWn, There are no trees to abate the heat or 
break the force of the wind— piercing cold in 
winter if from the snow-dad Ciiadarramas to the 
, north, and desiccating from the south in summer. 
You rise and rise, until at length you come to 
the russet - and - white suburbs of the capital. 
This itself stands higher still, like a vast citadel, 
close pressed by the blue heavens. Gateways open 
from it, marking where the snow-white and very 
had roads start for the extreme ends of the 
kingdom. But whiter, if possible, than these roads 
is the huge royal palace, which shows a face of 
some five hundred feet in length on the south 
side of the town. There are gardens beneath it, 
with trees of fair size ; and lower still the innch- 
mocked Manzanares trickles from one washer- 
woman to another, choked with soapsuds. But 
the outlook from it — save at early morn or : sun- 
set— is really quite savage. Spain seems a desert. 

One continues to ascend from the - railway 
station, over rough cobbles, past majestic build- 
ings and pretty palm-decked squares studded with 
statues, until the Puetta del Sol is attained, i Here 
we are about two thousand five hundred fe'et 
above the sea-level, and in the very holiest of 
holies of the Spaniard’s heart. The Puerta del 
Sol is not a beautiful open space, like Trafalgar 
Square or the Place Yendome. But it is toler- 
ably roomy in a town notorious for its suffer- 
ings from cramp. The best hotels look upon it ; 
the tram-cars start from it; bulb-fighters, pelota, 
players, and politicians alike gossip at their best 
in its caffs ; and if there is any national agitation 
afoot, you may feel its pulse here as nowhere in 


Spain. You may buy innumerable trivial tilings 
from the street hucksters who stand with their 
backs to the buildings of the Puerta del Sol, and 
live full pleasant days— journals, matches, old 
books, sweetmeats, and so forth. And nowhere in 
all Spain are they so assiduous in urging you to 
gamble in the State lotteries. 

The streets that proceed from the Puerta del 
Sol are all respectable without being magnificent. 
Some think that of Alcala even magnificent, 
with its handsome shops and offices, its increasing 
breadth, and its fashionable vivacity. It certainly 
ends with conspicuous pomp among the palaces 
in which Spain’s State affairs are mismanaged. 
The verdure of the park — a glorious evergreen — 
begins where it ends ; and tlie stately triumphal 
arch at the corner of the park hints at Spain’s 
earlier greatness, and the crowds that pass under 
it Sunday after Sunday in the summer towards 
the hull-ring. Madrid’s beggars seem to like the 
neighbourhood of the Alcala, and they ought to 
be good judges. Here they ask with the politest 
air for ‘ Otro real, sehor ! ' (‘ Another threepenny- 
bit, sir!’), and in the streets and church -porches 
they sit in social groups, with their mendieiincy- 
badges at the neck, smoking cigarettes, criticising 
the devout, voluble or silent, eager to be profusely 
thankful for the gift of a copper or profusely 
acrimonious for the refusal of one. If, as a pro- 
fessional man, you decide to live in this street, 
you must be prepared to pay two or tlireo hun- 
dred pounds per annum for a mere flat of five 
or six rooms. 

One soon understands Madrid’s most inveterate 
vice. She was forbidden by her kings in the 
past to spread. The consequence is that she has 
grown perforce skywards. Her older streets arc 
very dismal, malodorous passages, and you may 
guess at the multitude of inhabitants ' to each 
towering house by the multitude of washed 
linens and other picturesque garments which 
decorate the balconies, one above the other, and 
the very roofs of the houses, a hundred feet and 
more over the tiresome stones of the street. 
Small rooms are a natural sequel to this .statu of 
things. Even at reputable hotels they thrust 
their guests into bedchambers of quite penitential 
dimensions, with any sort of a prospect— some 
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worse than none. The staircases are like pit-shafts, 
and the atmosphere suffers for the same reason. 
Tliis is so in some of the quarters where foreigners 
are lodged. What it is like in the muddled rook- 
eries between the Plaza Mayor and the Toledo 
Gate, where one can scarcely see the sky for the net- 
work of overhanging clothes, one prefers to imagine 
rather than investigate. The old part of Madrid 
is an extraordinarily perplexing settlement. Yon 
may wander for hours among its alleys, coming 
now and again to tiny little squares, each with 
a statue in its midst and a cafe named after the 
statue ; aud the more you try, with or without 
direction, to get free of the alleys and strike 
some main lung of the town, the more hopelessly 
you seem to be lost. There is something rather 
eerie, too, as well as baffling, in the solitude of many 
of these hand’s-breadth streets, with their ancient 
shrines and ancient escutcheons (showing what 
the old nobility were content to put up with !), 
to say nothing of their extremely ancient smells. 
Life is as safe here from marauders as in any 
other European capital ; but one cannot help 
feeling mightily suspicious of the atmosphere in 
these neglected slums. 

Indeed, Madrid is not reckoned a healthy town. 
It is, of course, very cold in winter when the wind 
is from the Guadarramas, which make such a 
menacing scrawl on the horizon to the north ; and 
in summer the heat is often terrific. Even in spring, 
we are told by the local humorists, it is advisable 
to wear furs and carry a small brazier, especially 
in the churches. Expatriated Britons in Madrid 
have no worse words for March in London than 
for March in Madrid : this too, if they are to 
be believed, without prejudice. But, at any rate, 
away from the stagnant parts of the old town 
one may rely on a certain amount of invigorating 
air ; and, for all its cramp, no European capital 
lias more enchanting gardens than those of the 
Madrid public park. This in May yields quite 
blissful hours among its flowers, fountains, and 
fir groves. Though hardly more than a stono’s- 
throw from the traffic of the fashionable quarter 
of the town, one’s surroundings are here supremely 
rural ; nor is the hand of, the landscape gardener 
obtrusively displayed. But in the same month 
it often rains on these uplands with astonishing 
fury. Caught in the Royal Picture Gallery one 
morning by one such downpour, I joined a 
group of liveried officials and watched the gargoyles 
in a courtyard of the building cascading upon 
tlie nether pavement. 

‘Would it might drown Cuba!’ said one of the 
men, in an unpatriotic burst, when a comrade 
mentioned the war news of the morning. But the 
others did not go so far as that. They too cursed 
the island, which had, I gathered, had some official 
effect upon their salaries. They were otherwise 
content that the bursting gargoyles should flood 
the mildewed, weedy courtyard, and save them 
the trouble of giving it a spring cleaning. After 


the May showers Madrid looks nothing less than 
charming, especially if you view the mass of its 
pale-red roofs from any of the high ground by the 
pclota hall above the Botanical Gardens. Then, too, 
if ever, the environing wilderness puts on a tender 
down of green which makes one think better of 
this corner of Old Castile than it deserves. 

One expects in these times of national misfortune 
(though, in truth, for a century or two Spain lias 
known little prosperity) to find in Madrid strong 
signs of the wear and tear of the Cuban affliction. 
Mo such thing in fact. The town eats and drinks, 
and goes to mass and the hull- lights just as cordially 
as if Cuba were a proper tribute-paying part of 
the realm. The people have been brought up on 
that valuable word ‘Patience!’ nor is it in the 
national temperament to vex itself about an evil 
that has already become familiar. 

Certainly in the cafds there is rhetoric enough, 
if you go to tlie right ones. As the sleepy-faced 
little boys who retail the papers swing into these 
resplendent halls with fresh editions, the papers 
are snatched from them, and the telegrams ab- 
sorbed with something of the emotion and ebul- 
lient ardour that one has been taught to expect in 
the children of the South. But one soon tires 
of the lip-wisdom of these coffee-politicians. The 
sleepy-faced little boys do not wink an eyelash 
even when a perspiring enthusiast shouts words 
in denunciation of the royal family and all tlie 
ministers; nor does the calm and rather stout 
proprietor, who views his crowds of customers 
from his snug bureau in the middle of the room, 
retort one word in objection. Spain seems to 
have leamt the lesson that mere speech is of little 
or no account. Even the journals of the capital 
are allowed to be very rude to those in high 
office. Deeds are quite another matter. But when 
certain restive spirits fidget with their hands and 
proclaim their anger about the nation’s impotence, 
they are promptly reminded by the press that of 
late years all Spain’s campaigns have been pro- 
tracted affairs, and that it is almost treasonable 
to be in a hurry. The national spirit is better 
exemplified by a memorable old lady in a veil 
wliom one night at eleven o'clock I beheld enter 
a large cafe near the Puerta del Sol, and who, 
after a modest drink of syrup and water, com- 
posed herself to sleep among the rather noisy men 
around her, and was thus sleeping, elegantly, with 
folded hands, when I left tlie place just before 
midnight. Spain would fain continue the long 
sleep in which 6he lias been plunged for many 
decades of years. Only her people can appreciate 
tlie pain and annoyance caused lier by the rude 
awakening at tlie hands of those unsympathetic per- 
sons who compose the United States of America. 

But to return to Spain’s capital. Tlie largest 
building in it is the royal palace, and then come 
the hospitals. The palace is far too pretentious for a 
country that lias almost given up hopes of ever living 
within its means. Spain’s Queen-Regent, however, 
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is less pretentious than her and her little son’s town 
house. I shall not soon forget her kindly words one 
Sunday morning after mass in the gilded palace 
clmpol, when a tattered old peasant woman from 
the campo stretched out her hands as her Majesty 
passed by, and gave her a sort of blessing. Seen 
kneeling in state before the altar in white silk and 
diamonds, and (one fancied) with a very large 
sense of her human value, she scarcely gripped the 
affections, though her deportment excited admira- 
tion for its dignity. The whispers from the 
crowd who had wrestled into the space allotted 
to them were more in dispraise of the strange 
uncomeliness of the ladies in waiting and the 
officiating clergy, and the very hroad hacks of 
the soldiers of the guard. But afterwards, when 
the: Queen smiled at us like any peasant woman 
herself, and nodded with no affectation of dignity 
at all, and even condescended to address these few 
genial words to the most excited of her subjects 
present— evidently without the least thought or care 
for daggers or dynamite— then one understood a 
little why Madrid . talks of her as ‘ Cara Reina ! 1 

That same afternoon, however, in the royal 
courtyard, wliither I went to enjoy the outloolc 
over tiie white balustrade at the tawny country 
to . the south, Spain excited a little -laughter. 
There was a small brass cannon hear, with the 
word ‘ Sevilla ’ on it, and the date 1884. 1 in- 
spected the antiquity without enthusiasm, and 
was with great promptitude interfered with, 

‘ You are not permitted to look at the artillery, 
and neither may you smoke in its vicinity ! ’ said 
the warrior on guard. One could not hut with- 
draw smiling, although the object in frowns and 
pipeclay seemed to threaten active opposition. 
We might as well forbid foreigners in Loudon 
to cast their eyes upon the clumsy ordnance 
taken from Russia in the Crimea. But this is 
the dear South all over : having lost the substance 
; of greatness, it must, for its own pride’s sake, 
claim a sort of respect for the shadow thereof. 

One of the odd features of life in Madrid 
these many months past is the distribution of 
leaflets in all parts of the town, inviting you to 
volunteer for Cuba. The practice was licensed in 
January 189(5. On the surface, the inducements to 


serve seem fair. Whether you are a bachelor, a 
widower, or a married man, you will be welcome, 
if you are between nineteen and forty years old. 
Half-a-crowu a day until you are affiliated, two 
pounds down when you embark, and ten pounds 
a year (which may be paid to your family if 
you prefer it) while you serve are the conspicuous 
inducements on these leaflets. No doubt they 
have done a certain amount of national work, for 
I have caught a parish priest in a country town 
of the Peninsula rubbing his nose very viciously 
while he read the latest of them (a pale pink trilie)), 
just stuck by some meddling agent upon his very 
church door. But one should go to Corunna, if 
not to Cuba itself, to sec the reverse side of 
this ensnaring picture. Meanwhile, as a stimulant 
to the very just wrath (as it is esteemed) of Spain 
against the United States, Madrid has for long 
been selling in its streets, at a penny each, ugly 
black cardboard rodents termed ‘Yankee Eats/ 
According to the' measure of your patriotism, if 
a Spaniard, you may either put your lieel ou the 
cardboard rat, or merely play with it, realising 
your superiority to it. 

Madrid is not a town to visit with a large 
measure of anticipations j but no foreigner in 
Spain will understand the country unless he 
idles a little in the Puerta dal Sol. The national 
museums are nothing like what they would bo if 
tiie nation itself had not been ruthlessly pillaged 
by the French and its own members. Neverthe- 
less, they .have kept much that is unique. The 
royal armoury is a matchless institution, ami 
Murillo’s sweetest faces are still ill Spain and 
Madrid. But, after all, it is the people one conies 
to see, and these will not disappoint. Loung- 
ing in the Puerta del Sol, one may view all Spain’s 
costumes go by with the jingling of the tram- 
mules’ hells, and, better still, the faces that animate 
the costumes. ..... 

Judged on this showing, at a venture one may 
say that there is still abundance of latent power 
in the country’s inhabitants. Who doubts this, 
however? Since the time of Charles the Fifth, 
Spain has not lacked worthy children, but worthy 
administrators of her estate and guides for her 
people. For these she continues to wait and pray. 


•T O H 1ST B U R F E T . O F B Alt : N S. 

.OHAMBB XXXVI. — I HEAR NO GOOD IN THE INN AT THE i?ORDS O’ CLYDE. 


30R a second I was so filled witlr 
despair at Master Veitch’s, news 
that my mind was the. veriest 
blank, and I could get no thought 
save that bitterest of all— that my: 
lady was gone. But with a great 
effort I braced myself to action.. - 

‘And what of my servant Nicol?’ I asked, and 
waited breathlessly for the answer. 


‘Oh, he was away on the hills seeking ye,. 
Master Burnet. When lie got no word, Marjory 
was in sic a terror that nothing would suffice her 
but that he maun off to Tweeddale ; and seek 
every heather-buss for word o’, ye. He hudna 
been gone twae days when half-a-doneii men, or 
maybe more, came, wi’ horse and a’, and a letter 
frae you yersel’, seeiin* the lass.. They said that 
a’ was peaceably settled now, and that you had 
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sent them to fetch her to meet you at Laneriek. 
I hudna a thooht but that it was a’ richt, and 
neither had the lass, for she was richt blithe to 
gang. Next day— that was yestreen— here conies 
your servant, Nicol, wi’ a face as red as a sodger’s 
coat, and when he finds Marjory gone he sits 
doon wi 1 his lieid at ween his hands and spak 
never a word to ony man. Then, about the 
darkening, he gets up and eats a dinner as though 
he hadna seen meat for a twal’niouth. Then off 
lie gangs, and tells na a soul where lie’s gaun.’ 
The old man had lost all his fine bearing and 
correct speech, and stood by the door shivering 
with age and anxiety. 

A whirlwind of thoughts passed through my 
mind. Now that the old order was at an end, 
Gilbert’s power had gone with it, and lie was 
likely to find it go hard with him soon. There 
was but one refuge for him — in his own lands in 
the west, where, in his great house of Eaglesham 
or his town dwelling in Glasgow, he might find 
harbourage ; for the very fact that they were 
in the very stronghold of the Whigs made them 
the more secure. Thither he must have gone if 
he had any remnant of wit, and thither he had 
taken my lady. And, with the thought, my 
whole nature was steeled into one fierce resolve 
to follow him and gall lain to bitter account. 
My first fit of rage had left me, and a more 
deadly feeling had taken its place. This earth 
was too narrow a place for my cousin and me to 
live in, and somewhere in these westlauds I would 
meet him and settle accounts once and for all. It 
was not anger I felt, I give you my word. Nay, 
it was a sense of some impelling fate behind driving 
me forward to meet this man who had crossed me so 
often. The torments of baffled love and frustrated 
ambition were all, sunk in this one irresistible 
impulse. 

I clambered on my horse once more ; and a 
strange sight I must have seemed to the gaping 
servants and their astonished master. 

‘I am off on the quest,’ I cried; ‘but I will 
give you oue word of news ere I go. The king 
has fled the land and the Dutch William goes 
to tlie throne.’ And I turned and galloped down 
tlie avenue, leaving a throng of pale faces staring 
after my horse’s tail. 

The dull November eve came on me ere I 
reached the Clyde. ’Tvyas no vantage to ford the 
stream, so I rode down the left hank among 
dump hauglis and great sedgy pools. In a little 
I had come to the awful gorge where the water 
foams over many linns, and the roar of the jilace 
is like the guns of ah army. Here I left, the 
stream-side and struck into the country, whence I 
returned again nearly opposite tlie town of Lanark, 
at tlie broad, shallow place in the river which folk 
call the Fords o’ Clyde. 

Here there is a clachau of houses jumbled 
together in a crinkle of the hill, where the way 
from the Ayrshire moors to the capital comes 


down to the bank. Here there was an inn, an 
indifferent place, but quiet and little frequented ; 
and, since there was little to be got by going 
farther, I resolved to pass the night in the house. 
So I rode down the uneven way to where I saw 
the light brightest, and found the hostel by a 
swinging lamp over the door. Giving my horse 
to a stableman with many strict injunctions as to 
his treatment, I entered the low doorway and found 
my way to the inn parlour. 

From the place came a great racket of mirth ; 
and as I opened the door a glass struck against 
the top and was shivered to pieces. Inside, 
around the long table, sat a dozen dragoons 
making merry after their boisterous fashion. One 
would have guessed little indeed from their faces 
that their occupation was gone, for they billed at 
the wine as if the times were twenty years back 
and King Charles (whom God rest !) just come 
anew to his throne. 

I had never seen the soldiers before, but I 
made a guess that they were disbanded men of 
my cousin’s company, both from their air of 
exceeding braggadocio which clung to all who 
had any relation to Gilbert Burnet, and also 
since there were no soldiers in this special part 
of the Clydesdale save his. I was in no temper 
for such a racket, and had there been another 
room in the house I should have sought it ; but 
the inn was small and little frequented, and the 
accommodation poor at the best. 1 was still 
worn with my exertions of yesterday, and weary 
with long riding ; so, shutting the door, I sought 
a retired corner-seat to get my limbs at rest. 

But it was clear that three-fourths of the 
company were in the last state of drunkenness ; 
and siuce men in liquor can never let well alone, 
they must needs begin to meddle with me. 

‘Gulden,’ said one, ‘ what kind o’ gentleman 
lia’e we here ? I havena seen sic a fellow sin’ 
yon steeplo-jaick at Broehtoun Fair. D’ye think 
he wad be willin’ to gi’e us a bit entertainment ?' 

Now you must remember that I still wore my 
suit of tom and dirty crimson, and with my 
stained face and long hair I must have cut a 
rare figure. , . . • . J 

But had the thing gone no further than words 
I should never have stirred a finger in the matter ; 
for when a, man’s energies are all bent- upon -some 
great quarrel lie lias little stomach . for lesser 
bickerings. But nuw one arose in a drunken frolic 
and staggered over to where I sat, and plucked 
me rudely by the arm. ‘Come ower,’ he said, 
‘my man, and let’sh see ye dance the “Nancy 
kilt her coats.” You see hero twelve honest 
sodgers, wliae will gi’e ye a penny a-pieee for the 
ploy.’ 

‘Keep your hands of)',’ I said brusquely, ‘and 
hold your tongue. ’Twill be you that will do 
the dancing soon at tlie end of a tow on the 
Castlehill, when King William plays the fiddle. 
You’ll be brisker lads then.’ - 
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1 Wliat ! 1 says lie in a second, with drunken 
gravity ; ‘do I hear you slipeak treason against 
his Majesty King Janies? Hod, I’ll learn ye 
better.’ And lie tugged at his sword ; but being 
unable in Ins present state to draw it with com- 
fort, lie struck me a hard thwack over the shoulder, 
scabbard and all. 

In a moment I was ablaze with passion. I 
flung myself on the fellow and with one buffet 
sent him rolling below the table. Then I was 
ashamed of myself, for a drunken man is no 
more fit for an honest blow than a babe or a 
woman. 

But there was no time for shame or aught 
save action. Three men — the only three who 
were able to understand the turn of affairs— rose 
to their feet in a trice, and with drawn swords 
came towards me. The others sat stupidly staring, 
save two who had fallen asleep and rolled from 
tlieir seats. 

I picked up my chair, which was broad and 
heavy, and of excellent stout oak, and held it 
before me like a shield. I received the first man’s 
awkward, lunge full on it, and, thrusting it for- 
ward, struck him fair above the elbow, while his 
blade fell with a clatter on the floor. Meantime 
the others were attacking me to the best of their 
power ; and though they were, singly, feeble, yet 
in their very folly they were more dangerous 
than a mettlesome opponent who will keep always 
in front and observe well the rules of the game. 
Indeed, it might have gone hard with me had not 
the door been flung violently open, and the land- 
lord entered wringing his hands and beseeching, 
■and close at his heels another man, very tall ami 
thin and dark. At the sight of this second my 
heart gave a great bound, and I cried aloud in 
delight, for it was my servant Nicol. 

In leas time than it takes to write it, we had 
•disarmed the drunken ruffians and reduced them 
-to order. And, indeed, the task was not a hard 
one, for they were a vast deal more eager to sleep 
'than to fight, and soon sank to their fitting places 
•on the floor. Forbye, they may have , had some 
igleam of sense, and seen how perilous was their 
conduct in the present regimen of affairs. Then 
Nicol, who was an old acquaintance of the host’s, 
led me to another room in the back of the house, 
•where we were left in , peace, and, sitting by the 
'fire, told one: another some fragment of our tales. 

And first for Ins own, for I would speak not a 
word till he had told me all there was to tell. 
He had lmd much ado to get to Caerdon, for the 
hills were thick with the military, and at that 
wild season of: the year there is little cover. When 
he found no letter he set off for tho hiding-place 
above Scrape, where he knew I had been, and 
found it deserted. Thence he had shaped his way 
again to Smitwood with infinite labour, and told 
Marjory the fruit of his errand. At this her grief 
had been so excessive that nothing would content 
her but that he must be off again and learn by 


book or crook some word of my whereabouts. So 
began his Wanderings among the hills, often at- 
tended with danger and always with hardship, but 
no trace of me could lie find. At last, somewhere 
about the Moffat Water, he had forgathered with 
a single tinker whom lie had once befriended in tlie 
old days when lie had yet power to help. From 
this man he had learned that the Baillies had 
witli them one whom he did not know for certain, 
but shrewdly guessed, as tlie laird of Barns. With 
all speed he had set off on this new quest, and 
followed me in my journey right to the moss of 
Biggar. Here all signs of the laird came to an 
end, for most of tlie folk of the place knew nought 
of the airt of the gipsy flight, and such as 
knew were loath to tell, being little in a mood to 
incur the Baillies’ wrath. So nought was left for 
him but to return to tlie place whence lie had 
started. Here he was met with the bitter news 
that I have already set down. He was thrown into 
a state of utter despondency, and sat for long in 
a fine confusion of mind. Then lie fell to reason- 
ing. There was no place whither Gilbert could 
take a woman save his own house of Eaglesliam, 
for Dawyck and Barns were too near the hills and 
myself. Now, if they took her to tlie west, they 
would do so with all speed ; they had but one 
day’s start ; lie might yet overtake them, and try 
if his wits could find no way out of the difficulty. 

So off he set, and came to the inn of tlie Clyde 
fords, and then he heard that on the evening 
before, such a cavalcade as lie sought had passed. 
But he learned something more, he went on — 
namely, that my cousin’s power was wholly broken, 
and that now 1 was freed from all suspicion of 
danger. Once more he fell into a confusion ; but 
the one thing clear was that he must find me at 
all costs. He had heard of me last at the town 
of Biggar, not fifteen miles off ; when I heard tlie 
great news lie guessed that I would ride straight 
for Smitwood ; I would hear the tidings that the 
folk there had to tell ; and, if he knew aught of 
me, I would ride .straight, as he had done, on 
the track of the fugitives. So he turned back to 
the inn, and abode there awaiting me, and lo ! at 
nightfall I had come. 

Then for long we spoke of my own wanderings, 
and I told him many tales of my doings and suffer- 
ings up lull and down dale, as did Ulysses to the 
Ithacan swineherd. But ere long we fell to dis- 
cussing that far more momentous task which lay 
before us. It behoved us to be up and doing, for 
I had a horrid fear at my heart that my cousin 
might seek to reach tlie western seacoast and escape 
to France or Ireland, and thus sorely hinder my 
meeting with my love. I had no fear but that 
I should overtake him sooner or later, for fate 
had driven that lesson deep into my heart, and 
to myself I said that it was but a matter of days 
or weeks, or maybe years, but not of failure. I 
was for posting on even at that late hour, but 
Nicol would have none of it. 
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‘Look at yonr face i’ the gleas, sir,’ said he, 
‘and tell me if ye look like muekle mair ridin’ 
the day. Ye ’re fair forwandered wi’ weariness 
and want o’ sleep. And what for wad ye keep thae 
queer-like claes? I’ll get ye a new suit frae the 
landlord, decent man, and male’ ye mair presentable 
for gaun intil the wast.’ 

I looked, as he bade me, in the low mirror, and 
saw my dark face and wind-tossed hair, and my 
clothes of flaming crimson. Something in the odd 
contrast struck my fancy. 

‘Nay,’ I said grimly, ‘I will bide as I am. I 
am going on a grim errand, and I will not lay 
aside these rags till I have done that which I 
went to do.’ 

‘Weel, weel, please yersel’,’ said my servant 
jauntily, and he turned away, whistling and smiling 
to himself. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. — AN OLD JOURNEY WITH 
A NEW ERRAND. 

SLEPT like a log till the broad daylight 
on the next morn woke, and with all 
speed I got up and dressed. My weariness 
was gone, and the dull languor which 
had oppressed me had given place to a singular 
freshness of spirit. 

When I went below I found my servant ready 
and waiting, with the horses saddled and my meal 
prepared. The soldiers had gone early, paying no 
score, for when their liquor luid left them they 
had wakened up to the solemn conviction that this 
country-side was not like to be a pleasant habi- 
tation for them for many months to come. So 
they had gone off, to Heaven knows where, cutting 
my bridle-rein as a last token, of their affection. 

It was near ten o’clock ere we started, tlie two 
of us, on our road to the west. I had travelled 
it many times, for it was the way to Glasgow ; and 
I found myself calling up, whether I would or 
no’, a thousand half -sad and half-pleasing memories. 
Had I not looked at my comrade every now and 
then, I might have fancied that I was still the 
schoolboy, with his wide interest in letters and 
life, and little knowledge of either, and with half-a- 
dozen letters in his pocket, looking forward with 
fear and hope to town and college. Heigh-ho ! 
many things had come and gone since then, and 
here was I still the same boy, but ah, how 
tossed and buffeted and perplexed ! Yet I would 
not have bartered my present state for these 
careless and joyous years ; for, after all, this is 
a rugged world, witli many sore straits and 
devilish temptations, but with so many fair and 
valiant rewards that a man is a coward indeed 
who would not battle through the one for the 
sweet sake of the other. 

‘Nicol,’ said I after a long silence, ‘you know 
the errand we go on. I have told you of it, I think. 
It is to find my cousin and Mistress Marjory. If 
■God grant that we do so, then these are my orders : 


You shall take the lady home to Tweeddale, to 
Dawyclc, which is her own, and leave me behind 
you. I may come back or I may not. If I do, 
all will be well. If I do not, you know your duty. 
You have already fulfilled it for some little time ; 
if it happens as I say, you shall continue it to 
death. The lass will have no other protector 
than yourself.’ 

‘E’en as ye say,’ cried lie, resuming his hilarity, 
though whether it was real or no’ I cannot tell. 
‘But dinna crack aboot siccan things, laird, or 
ye'll be makkin’ our journey nae better than a 
buryin’. It’s a wanehanoy thing to speak aboot 
death. No’ that a man should be feared at it, 
but that lie should keep a calm sough till it 
come. Ye mind the story o’ auld Tam Blaclcet, 
the writer at Peebles. Tain was deein’, and as he 
was a guid auld man, the minister, whae was 
great at deathbeds and consolation, cam’ to speak 
to him about his hitter end. “Ye’re near death, 
Tammas,” says he. Up gets auld Tam. “I’ll 
thank ye no’ to mention that subject,” he says j and 
never a word wad he allow the puir man to speak.’ 

In the town of Hamilton we alighted for 
dinner at an inn which hears for its sign the 
‘Ship of War,’ though what this means in a 
town many miles from the sea I do not know. 
Here we had a most excellent meal, over which 
we did not tarry long, for we sought to reach 
Glasgow ere nightfall, and at that season of the 
year the day closes early. 

As we rode , down tile narrow, crooked street I 
had leisure to look about me. The town was in a 
ferment, for, near the field of Botlnvell Brig, 
where the Whigs had suffered their cliiefest 
slaughter, it had been well garrisoned with soldiers, 
and the news of the Prince of Orange’s landing 
put the place into an uproar. Men with flushed, 
eager faces hurried past with wonder writ large 
on their cheeks ; others stood about in knots talk- 
ing shrilly ; and every now and then a horseman 
would push his way through the crowd, bearing 
fresh tidings to the townsfolk or carrying it 
thence to the west-country. 

Suddenly in the throng of men I saw a face 
which brought me to a standstill. It was that of 
a man, dark, sullen, foreign-looking, whose former 
dragoon’s dress a countryman’s coat poorly concealed. 
He was pushing his way eagerly through the crowd, 
when lie looked into the mid-street and caught 
my eye. In an instant lie had dived into one of 
the narrow closes and was lost to sight. 

At the first glance I knew my man for that 
soldier of Gilbert’s, Jan Ilamman, the Hollander, 
whom already thrice I had met— once in the 
Alplien Road, once at the joining of the Cor 
Water with Tweed, and once at the caves of the 
Cor, where so many of Bis Majesty’s servants 
went to their account. What ho was about in 
this west-country I could not think, for had lie 
been wise he would have made for the eastern 
seacoast, rather than venture into this strong- 
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hold of those he had persecuted. And with that 
thought another came. Had not he spoken bitterly 
of his commander 1 Was lie not the victim of one 
of my cousin’s many infamies ? Had lie not 
in my own hearing sworn vengeance ? Gilbert 
had more foes than one on his track, for here was 
this man, darkly malevolent, dogging him in his 
flight. The thought flashed upon me that he of 
all men would know my cousin’s plans, and would 
aid ine in my search. I did not for a moment 
desire him for an ally, in my work ; nay, I should 
first frustrate liis designs before 1 settled matters 
with Gilbert, for it was in the highest degree 
unseemly that any such villain should meddle in 
matters which belonged solely to our house. Still, I 
should use him for my own ends, come what might. 

L leaped from my horse, crying on Nicol to 
take charge of it, and dashed up the narrow entry. 
I had just a glimpse of a figure vanishing round 
the far corner, and when I had picked my way, 
stumbling over countless obstacles, I found at the 
end . ah open court, roughly paved with cobble- 
stones, and beyond that a high wall. With all my 
might I made a great leap and caught the top ; and 
lo ! I looked over into a narrow lane wherein 
children were playing. It was clear that my man 
hud gone by this road, and would now be mixed 
among the folk in the side street. It was useless to 
follow farther, so in some chagrin I retraced my 
steps, banning Nicol and the Dutchman and my 
own ill-luck. 

I remounted, making no answer to my servant’s 
sarcastic condolences— for of course he had no 
knowledge of this fellow’s purport in coming to 


the westlands, and could only look on my con- 
duct as a whimsical freak. As we passed down 
the street I kept a shrewd lookout to right and 
left if haply I might see my man, but no such 
good luck visited me. Once out of the town, it 
behoved . us to make better speed, for little of the 
afternoon remained, and dusk at this time of year 
fell sharp and sudden. So, with a great jingling 
and bravado, we clattered through the little 
hamlets of Blautyre and Cumbuslang, and came 
just at the darkening to the populous burgli of 
Rutherglen, which, saving that it has no college 
or abbey, is a more bustling and prosperous place 
than Glasgow itself. But here we did not stay, 
being eager to win to our journey’s end ; so, after 
a glass of wine at an inn, we look the path 
through the now dusky meadows by Clydeside, 
and passing through the village of Gorbals, which 
lies on the south bank of the river, we crossed 
the great bridge and entered the gates just as 
they were on the point of closing. 

We alighted for the night at the house of that 
Mistress Macmillan where I lodged when I first 
came to college. She welcomed us heartily, and 
prepared for us a noble slipper, for we were hungry 
as hawks, and I for one was tired with many rough 
adventures. The house stood in the Gallo w Gate, 
near to the Saltmurket and the college gardens; 
and as I lay down on the fresh sheets and heard 
the many noises of the street, with the ripple of 
the .river filling the pauses, 1 thanked God that at 
last 1 had come out of beggary and outlawry to 
decent habitation. 

(To be continued.) 
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LD chemical text-books refer to three 
elements which were only known 
in the aisriform condition — oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen. These 
throb had, up to twenty years ago,, 
resisted all attempts to liquefy them. 
Then two of these so-called permanent gases 
yielded to cold and pressure, and were reduced, 
in small quantities, to . liquid form. There was a 
doubt about hydrogen. It was liquefied theoreti- 
cally, but the result was. merely the bedewing of 
a glass vessel. Recently, however, hydrogen has 
been unmistakably reduced to the liquid form 
by Professor Dewar, who was able to show an 
ounce or two of the element. Its boiling-point 
is about two hundred and forty degrees , below the 
zero of the centigrade scale, a degree of cold which 
can be better appreciated when it Is stated that 
an empty glass vessel placed in the liquid was 
quickly filled with solid air ! The liquefaction 
of hydrogen is a great achievement ; and- although 
we cannot foresee any direct commercial advan- 
tage from it, there is no doubt that it will put 


in the hands of chemists an agent which will he. 
valuable in many lines of research. 

SUBMAKIJJE UHOTOGHAi'HV. 

Novelists are very fond of describing the 
beauties of the submarine world, with its wealth 
of vegetable and animal growth of the most 
gorgeous tints. We may presume that they base 
their conclusions upon what may be seen of the 
rocky bed of the sea from a boat, or from their 
study of an artificial aquarium, for very little can 
be seen by a diver immersed in the Water. Fishes 
whose eyes are adapted to the medium in which 
they live must presumably see farther into the 
water than can human beings ; but still it may 
be imagined even their vision is most limited. 
Attempts to take photographs in sea-water have 
been made over and over again, and some of the 
results obtained by Professor Bou tan have recently 
-been published. This gentleman dons a diving-, 
dress and takes with him a water-tight camera 
to the bottom of the sea, sets the instrument 
up on a tripod stand, and works as leisurely aa if 
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lie were on dry land. The results are liardly 
commensurate with the trouble taken in obtaining 
them. Much more valuable records have recently 
been obtained by Mr Saville-Kent, who photo- 
graphs in air, but with his camera pointing down- 
wards through the water. Several of his pictures 
were recently exhibited, and we mention, among 
tlie more interesting, studies of sea anemones, 
Australian jelly-fish, and, most curious of all, a 
family of newly-hatched turtles indulging in their 
first swim. 

THE CONGO RAILWAY. 

The completion of the Congo railway, which 
has taken ten years to accomplish, is an event 
which is worthy of record, for this is not only a 
railway, but a way to the civilisation of some 
thirty-live millions of human beings. The enter- 
prise is due to tlie Belgians, and, though the suc- 
cess of the Congo Free State has been far from 
being triumphant, it is remarkable as the first and 
only attempt at colonisation ever undertaken by 
that people. The railway is a great achievement, 
for the natural obstacles were many in number, 
the climate at many parts of the route so deadly 
that the Workmen perished by tlie hundred, and 
the scarcity of water and food supplies led to 
much suffering, The liue is single, and is two 
hundred and thirty miles in length ; in its course 
it offers examples of all kinds of engineering 
difficulties in the way of tunnels, bridges, and 
deep cuttings through lull’d rock. This railway 
brings the Atlantic Ocean and tlie Lower Congo 
within reach of three thousand miles of navigable 
waterways, and thus opens up to European com- 
merce a million square miles of country which 
before was quite shut out from communication. 
Tlie foresight and enterprise which conceived and 
carried out the idea of this African railway is not 
likely to go unrewarded. In an early issue of 
this Journal the Rev. W. H. Bentley, of the Congo 
Baptist Mission, will give an account of a trip on 
this railway. 

COMBATING THE TSE-TZE ELY. 

All have heard of the ravages of the terrible 
Tse-tze fly of Africa, which is so fatal to cattle 
and horses that none of these animals can approach 
with impunity the so-called ‘ fly-belt ’ where the 
dreaded insects congregate. This belt commences 
about one hundred miles from the coast, and 
extends for about the same distance up-country, 
and the reinforcements recently sent to Uganda 
to quell the mutiny which broke out among the 
Soudanese troops were compelled to cross it. In 
order to protect their ponies two officers of the 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers hit upon the device of 
dressing the animals up in specially constructed 
garments, which gave them u most comical appear- 
ance, resembling tlie pantomimic creatures seen 
on the stage at Christmas-time. First, the ponies 
were swathed in bauds of straw, on the top of 


which came coat and trousers of cloth dipped in oil 
and iodoform. It was necessary thus to raise the 
material from actual contact with the hide of the 
animals, for the Tse-tze fly can pierce ordinary 
cloth. It will be interesting to learn whether the 
ponies thus protected went unscathed through 
the terrible 1 lly-belt,’ for the experimental clothing, 
if effectual, may lead to the introduction of some 
material which may come into regular employ- 
ment for the same object. 

RELICS OF BUDDHA. 

Some remarkable Buddhist antiquities recently 
discovered in India have been described in the 
Allahabad Pioneer by Mr Vincent Smith, a well- 
known antiquary. Some years ago the discovery 
of an inscribed pillar, erected in the third century, 
indicated with certainty the site of Kapilavastu, 
the home of Gautama Buddha, who lived about 
500 b.o. The ruins of this ancient city are now 
covered by jungle, but are being excavated, and 
thus buildings more ancient than any previously 
known in India are being brought to light. 
Another discovery, also in Nepalese territory, close 
to the British frontier, is that of a brick tumulus 
containing relies of Buddha himself. These are 
fragments of bone, in a decayed Wooden vessel, 
with which were found five small vases of soap- 
stone and a very fine bowl of rock - crystal, all 
containing gold ornaments, pearls, and precious 
stones, besides various objects delicately wrought 
in crystal and agate. This wonderful collection 
was deposited in a massive coffer of sandstone, 
buried under eighteen feet of masonry. An in- 
scription on one of the vases states that the relics 
are those of the Buddha, and indicates that the 
tumulus was constructed about 300 B.O. 

POULTRY-FARMING. 

Once more the attention of farmers and 
others is being called to the vast sums of money 
which we in this country are paying away to 
foreigners fur produce which might well be raised 
at home, Mr Gurney, the British consul "at. 
Cherbourg, who last year discussed the subject at 
length, again returns to it in a recent report. 
More than this, he has sent some notes on poultry- 
raising for profit — which we trust our home 
authorities will see the wisdom of circulating 
widely — in which he points out the conditions 
necessary for success, with advice as to feeding, 
breeding, and artificial incubation. He tells ns 
that last year Britain paid France more than a 
million sterling for eggs, and nearly as much to 
Germany and Russia. Belgium received more than 
three-quarters of a million, and Denmark more 
than half -a- million, for the same description of 
produce. Including other countries, tlie total 
imports of eggs amounted to four and a quarter 
millions sterling. Cottagers and labourers, as well 
as farmers, are urged to turn their attention in 
this direction, and it is certain that by following 
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Mr Gurney's advice they would soon make the 
industry profitable. 

THE DEVELOPMENT Oi? CHINA. 

‘Peace hath her victories no less renowned than 
war.’ And what may be described as a splendid 
conquest is the recent concession to a British 
syndicate of the enormous coalfield, two hundred 
and fifty miles long by forty miles wide, which 
lies in the province of Shan-si, less than three 
hundred miles distant from Pekin. As well as 
a commercial victory, it is a conquest over super- 
stition, for the chief obstacle to the business being 
concluded was the existence of an old Chinese 
edict, which forbade digging to a greater depth 
than thirty feet in case certain subterranean 
dragons should be let loose. For many years 
this gigantic coalfield, with its rich stores of iron 
and limestone, has been known and coveted by 
different European powers, and its opening up is 
bound to give immense prestige to the nation 
finding the necessary capital. It was calculated 
by an expert in 1882 that this coalfield could 
supply the whole world with fuel for two thousand 
one hundred years at the rate of consumption then 
prevalent. In return for obtaining full powers to 
exploit the minerals, to construct necessary rail- 
way lines, and to import machinery duty free, 
the syndicate will pay the Chinese authorities a 
royalty of 25 per cent, on the profits ; the arrange- 
ment to hold good for sixty years. It is said that 
large quantities of petroleum are also to be found 
in this district, and that gold is also to be had ; 
but the chief efforts of the new syndicate will be 
turned towards the mining of coal and iron in 
what are probably the richest fields yet dis- 
covered. See an article on ‘ The Mineral Riches 
of China ’ in this Journal for March. 

WASTED GAS. 

To leave gas-jets and gas-fires burning at all 
times, day and night, simply to save matches and 
avoid the trouble of relighting, would seem to 
be a fatuous as well as a most wasteful pro- 
ceeding, which, would hardly commend itself to 
■anybody save perhaps the director of the gas 
company benefited by the act. Tet this is what 
has been going on for a long time in some of the 
natural-gas districts of the United States. . The . 
gas, being a gift from the earth, and not a- pro- 
duct of the retort, which must be paid for, is not 
valued as it should be, and posterity would, have 
to suffer unless this wanton waste were stopped. 
In Indiana a local court had decided that no 
action: could lie, for a man had a right to dq 
what, he liked with his own; but the supreme 
■court has reversed this decision, and declared the 
wanton waste illegal, as being against the general 
public good. According to Gamer’s Magazine, the 
waste of natural - gas has been of the most 
reckless character, in .some cases the vapour being 
■burnt as a flare from the open ends of pipes 


without burners. It is believed that the action 
of the supreme court in checking this extravagance 
will cause the wells to yield for an indefinite 
period instead of being soon exhausted, 

THE EVILS OP TKAWLING. 

Mr F. Comyn, who at one time acted as expert 
to the Fishery Board for Scotland, has recently 
written to the Times on the above subject, and it 
is to be hoped that his words will lead to 
remedial legislation. He gives first of ail a 
description of the common trawl-net, and then 
shows how it scrapes up from the sea -bottom 
shellfish, stones, silt, seaweed, wreckage, and un- 
fortunately immense numbers of immature fish, 
which are crushed or smothered in the net, and 
are subsequently thrown overboard with the other 
rubbish harvested by this horrible angling imple- 
ment. Some years ago Mr Camyn’s remonstrances 
resulted in the construction of a new form of 
trawl, which took as many full-sized fish as the 
ordinary net, but let the small fry escape, and it 
brought up with it no dirt or stones. This was 
tested by the Fishery Board at Granton with its 
steam trawler, with the result just stated ; but, 
when offered to the trawlers, it, being something 
new, did not meet with approval. Mr Comyn 
now recommends that a fair trial should be made 
of both systems, and says that ‘two large steam 
trawlers of equal power and tonnage working 
side by side, one with the ordinary net, the other 
with what may be described as the “discriminat- 
ing” net, would yield more exhaustive, accurate, 
and unbiassed information than a score of Royal 
or Departmental Commissions, at a tithe of their 
cost.’ He urges that experiments should be under- 
taken in this direction at the government expense, 
more especially because this country lias done 
little or nothing for the fisheries, although it has 
sought to control them outside its own jurisdic- 
tion. 

UNLOADING A SHIP BY SUCTION. 

An interesting public exhibition was lately given 
in the Albert Dock, London, of a comparatively 
new and very rapid method of transferring bulk 
wheat from a ship into barges. The vessel Chicago, 
which belongs to the London Grain Elevator 
Company, and is fitted with pneumatic machinery 
invented by Mr F. E. Duckham of Mill wall, , was 
moored alongside the grain-ship Minnewaskd , and 
from this ship’s lower hold the grain was delivered 
into the barges at the rate of one hundred and 
thirty-five tons per hour. The chief feature of 
the apparatus is a cylindrical tank which is 
partly exhausted of air, from which a number of 
flexible suction tubes can be carried to any place 
in the grain-ship. On its way from ship to 
barge the wheat passes through automatic weigh- 
ing-machines, and is not touched by baud at 
any stage of the process. The same system is 
in operation at Hamburg, Stettin, Limerick, and 
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some few other places, and is considered to be 
the most perfect method of unloading wheat which 
has yet been devised. It may he mentioned that 
the Chicago was built by Messrs Bamage & Fer- 
guson of Leith. 

ELECTRIC LAMP PRECAUTIONS. 

We have more than once commented in these 
columns upon the not too well-known fact that 
electric glow-lamps are sufficiently hot to char and 
fire an inflammable substance with which they may 
be placed in contact. There is a prevalent idea 
that such lamps give off no heat ; hut this is far 
from being correct ; indeed, in Germany so many 
fires have occurred in shop-windows from placing 
goods in touch with these lamps that the police 
have issued a notice containing certain precautions 
which should he observed. All such lamps, they 
suggest, should he furnished with globes, shades, 
or wire guards, so that the lamps cannot them- 
selves come into contact with goods, and in every 
case the covering should he so arranged that there 
is free access of air. In the case of arc-lamps, 
which will occasionally drop sparks of white-hot 
carbon, it is recommended that each lamp should 
be provided with a metal ash-tray. Lastly, all 
wires carried within shop-windows should be most 
carefully insulated. 

MOTIVE-POWER FROM SEA-WATER. 

It has long been the dream of inventors to find 
some means of turning to profitable account the 
millions of horse-power running to waste which 
are represented by the waves on the sea-sliore, 
and many have tried to turn this intermittent 
motion into one which is constant and regular 
enough to work machinery. What seems to be a 
successful solution of the problem is described 
and illustrated in a recent issue of the Scientific 
American. The installation is at Poteneia, Cali- 
fornia, and the plant has been erected by the Los 
Angeles Ocean Power Company. The apparatus 
comprises a pier, which extends three hundred 
and fifty feet into the sea, at the end of which 
are heavy floats of special construction, which rise 
with the waves, and as they fall they act directly 
upon the pistons of water-pumps. The pumps 
force the water through a check-valve into a 
reservoir on the shore which has an air-space 
above, and this air, as it becomes compressed, 
projects the water upon the buckets of a water- 
wheel, which it drives at a high rate of speed. 
The water-wheel is connected with a dynamo or 


other machinery, and so far as the trial has gone 
it lias proved to be a most economical way of 
obtaining power. 

BEE-STINGS. 

It is not perhaps generally known that certain 
bee-keepers, after a course of stinging by their 
honey-producers, acquire immunity from the poison, 
and will thereafter receive stings with the greatest 
equanimity. Others never become immune to the 
poison, and are obliged to avail themselves of the 
best remedies procurable. Dr Langer of Germany 
lias been making inquiries as to the nature of 
these remedies, and has consulted a large number 
of bee-keepers on the question ; hut he does not 
seem to have gathered anything that was not 
known before. Ammonia in one of its forms — 
either liquid or any of its salts — is commonly 
used as an antidote to bee-stings. Permanganate 
of potash is effective when injected, but we should 
think that the inconvenience of such an operation 
would be quite as great as that caused by the 
sting itself. The old cottage-remedy — the blue- 
bag of the wash-house — is once more advocated as 
an effectual remedy, but is said not to be so good 
as ammonia. The same remarks apply to other 
insect-stings. 

GERMAN INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE. 

The systematic way in which our German com- 
petitors go to work in finding fresh outlets for: 
their industrial products is evidenced by a small 
exhibition, open only to traders, not to the general 
public, which was recently inaugurated at Berlin. 
It would seem that directly Germany acquired a 
territorial footing in China, she sent to the country 
a committee of experts, who were instructed to 
find out tlie particular commodities exported there 
from Europe and Japan, to ascertain whether 
Germany could not supply such goods at a cheaper 
rate, and to show the Teuton trader generally 
what he can profitably import into both China and 
Japan. Samples of the goods to which buyers 
were accustomed, with tlie prices affixed— such as 
underclothing of all kinds, shawls, blankets, and 
furniture stuffs — the Berlin manufacturer could see 
for himself at this exhibition, and could thus avoid 
the mistake that has been made over and over 
again of sending to a foreign country goods for 
which .there was no demand. In a few weeks 
this collection . will be split up and distributed 
among the manufacturing districts of the German 
Empire, so that this valuable object-lesson shall 
have a wide range of scholars. 
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THE BOATSWAIN’S CALL. 


By Alan Oscae, Author of 

ffiBPIPISP! HEN I received charge of a district 
in the coastguard service I met 
BBBjggliPBj with many strange, silent old men 
mmM of the coast, and heard many a 
BkIkbGSbph wild story of the sea. Of the few’ 
local people who were possible as 
■companions, the aged rector of Gillestone was one ; 
lie and I had many a ramble together and many 
a talk. He had many stories to tell of the closing 
years of the great wars; of daring smugglers and 
many other things. We had walked together to 
Aber . Facli when he told mo this one. 

A wild place, Aber Each, even on a summer’s 
eve ; but in a winter storm more terrible than 
death itself. To the east the coast rises in dill's, 
and on the slope of the first can just be seen the 
cottages of Penmarch. Away inland lies Qille- 
stone, hidden among trees. But here, all around, are 
dismal flats, broken norv and again by rough sand- 
dunes covered with long, coarse spear-grass— the 
only thing which can live under the breath of a 
winter gale. Beyond the flats stretches a broad 
beach of limestone pebbles; again, beyond this, 
lie rugged, flat ledges of rock, which only show 
when the tide recedes, and which spread seaward 
half a mile. 

An awful place to look upon, even— as 1 have 
said— on a summer’s eve. You can fancy, even 
then, what an awesome place it must be when 
the huge breakers leap before the driving of the 
fierce storm-leap howling oil that rocky ledge, 
rush Up the stony beach, and, in receding, drag 
the thousand pebbles with them, raising a noise 
like rattling thunder. A'AA;:,; VMv.hA :;A l 

On all this wide, wild expanse stood but one 
little hut— a . thing that had once been a ship’s 
’ round-house. Some of the ship’s timbers lay 
about even yet ; but this was the only part of 
lier which stood intact. 

‘ London Tom’s house,’ said my friend the rector. 

‘A man lives there ?/ cried I, in astonishment. 

‘He did till a few years ago. A strange old 
nian, full of the ancient superstitions — if they' 
are superstitions— and a wild Methodist. In my 
clerical capacity I was, in his eyes, tainted .with 
the mark of the beast ; hut as a companion he 
received me, and I often brought him' a little 
flask of brandy or some small comfort. He was 
past eighty when he died.’ 

‘.But what a place for a man to settle down 
in 1’ I said. V::;: A V' : ' ■' 

‘Yes. Perhaps so. But lie had his own wild 
reasons. , Let me tell you the story here, now, 
with the very place before your . eyes. Your- sea- 
knowledge will make you able to picture the 
scene and the old man’s tremendous exit. I saw 
nil myself ; and. even now it awes me to think 
of it or tell it. 


Captain Kidd's Millions, &c. 

‘It was in ’13, when, as if we had not enough 
to do with European affairs, 'we must fight the 
American States. My old father— rector here 
before me— had lately sent me up to Jesus, and 
I was home for Christmas. What a wild place 
Oxford was in those days 1 Drinking, town-anil- 
gown riots, badger-baiting, cock-fighting; but 
never mind that. 

‘ We were so used to howling storms that, unless 
one of our smuggling luggers were expected, we 
seldom took note of weather, luit sat snug and 
let it howl. 'Wrecks were rare ; but when they 
did occur there was always good chance of 
plunder, and our coast-men were always on the 
lookout in such nights. This night it was 
roaring in the chimneys, and the Channel drizzle 
was driving up thick as a hedge. Father and I 
sat over our mulled port, and were thinking of 
bed, when, through the swish of the rain on the 
window and the howling of the gale, I heard a 
shout ; then voices calling ; then a hurried 
tramp of footsteps and a loud rapping at the 
door; and then, before I could jump to see 
who it was— for the maid was abed— in the fellow 
rushed. I met him in the hull. It was old 
Hoe], our man-of-all-work. 

‘ “ Master Bichard 1 ” he gasped, flicking the 
wet from his eyes, “ship ashore, sir 1 Right on 
Breaksca Point! And it’s dead low-water I ” 

‘ I. was ready in a moment. Father would have 
come but that I strongly forbade him. We quickly 
felt our way down the dark, narrow lane and 
came out here, just where we stand. Having 
got used to the darkness, we found we could see 
better every moment. Then I remembered. It 
was full moon, and she was rising. Our heaviest 
gales come at full and change. 

‘ There was a little crowd looking seaward ; and 
soon, in the growing light, I saw, away beyond 
the beach, past the long stony reef, out in the 
roaring breakers, a dark patch. Even as I looked 
came a sharp tongue of flame, then the dull thud 
of their gun’s report. No help could reach them 
out there ; half a mile of a raging hell of broken 
surf divided them from land. We could only 
stand and look, hazarding opinions as to what she 
might be. 

‘ I heard one ranting smuggler— John Morgans— 
shout in his fellow’s ear : “She will he a ship- 
p’-war, yiss, sure ! Wass because of her tall spars, 
look you ! ” 

‘And the other. answered,. with a curse, that he 
hoped better things— a Bristolman, now, with 
good freight. 

‘ It was very terrible to see that dim object, the 
mere ghost of a ship, out there, and to know 
that living men stood on her docks spending 
■their last awful moments. Any one of us— ay, 
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■even the most callous wrecker there — -would have 
risked his life for them, joyfully, had it been 
possible. But there was no risk — any attempt 
would have been instant death ; for the incoming 
tide, crawling and thundering along the reef, 
would have dashed any man to pulp had lie 
ventured there. In half-an-hour, if she drove 
farther up, we might possibly do something. 
(Yon know how quickly and how high our tides 
rise — forty feet in spring-tides with a westerly 
gale behind.) But would she last? There was 
little hope of it. 

‘As I stood there with Houl, staring full face 
out into the lashing rain and spray, I suddenly 
hoard a bugle -call. Was it possible? Again! 
In a lull of the gale out rang the “ assembly.” 
The last “ ta-ra ” swept by like the wail oE a fleeing 
spirit. Hardly had it ended when a wicked squall 
drove up. When it had passed, when again the 
moon peered through the flying rack, the dark 
patch, which was a ship, had all but disappeared 
in tlie roaring breakers. And as I still stared 
seaward came a huge white wall of foam. It 
struck her ! engulfed her! and when it swept 
by she was gone ! 

‘ Gasping shouts and groans wont up. 

1 “ Ah ! There, now ! Diawl I She ’s gone what- 
effer!” And then lower tones: “There’ll be 
wreckage in the morning indeed ! ” 

‘ In rushed the tide. Many standing there still 
lipped that some of the poor fellows might yet 
win to land alive ; none of us thought of going 
home, for even if no men reached the shore 
salvage might sweep in. 

1 Sure enough, presently came a dark object 
through the white waste of foam. It drove in 
slowly, now standing stationary a moment as it 
caught some stone in the reef, now surging in- 
ward, and ever swept by the fierce waves. At 
last it drove right up to the beach, and we all 
rushed down. 

‘It was a huge fragment of the deck, with this 
round-house attached, and: clinging within it were 
four men, one of whom carried a child in his 
arms. We quickly had them out ; they were all 
dazed with their voyage across that awful mile 
of breakers — the child seemed dead. We had 
them up to the village, the man who held the 
child coming to my share. Ere we got him to 
the house lie went faint and had to be carried. 
I took the child, who seemed to be a boy of 
about ten years. The other was a smart-looking 
fellow, with shaven face set in a fringe of black 
whisker, and with liis hair tied in .a queue — a 
fashion which had nearly died out. Bound his 
neck, on a silver chain, hung a boatswain’s 
whistle. 

' We put them both to bed, My fan wy, our maid, 
weeping and wailing over the little lad, who was 
dead. Presently, under the influence of warm 
blankets, and hot brandy forced between his 
clenched teeth, the man showed signs of recovery. 


And suddenly he started up, shouting : “ Here, sir ! 
Ay, ay, sir ! * I did not dream that these were 
the last words of sanity he would speak. And 
yet— I don’t know — the space between sanity and 

madness is so small that But you shall 

judge for yourself. 

‘The story of the wreck we learnt from the 
other survivors. The vessel was the Pique, a 
corvette armed en flute ; she was running for 
Bristol with a sum in silver, valued at fifty 
thousand pounds, taken from a French transport. 
The gale had driven them out of their reckoning, 
and they fancied themselves in mid-Channel when 
they struck, for the soundings hereabout are no 
guide. London Tom was the boatswain. When 
hope seemed gone the commander had ordered 
him to call all hands aft, and the bugler to 
call the marines ; this done, lie harangued the 
crew, telling them that, as there was nothing 
to be done, it only remained for them to die 
like British sailors. He then gave Tom charge 
of his son,, and ordered him for shelter into the 
ronnd-house, for the seas were now flying over 
them. 

‘ “ I stay here on deck with my men,” lie said ; 
“and if I die and yon are saved, see that my 
boy is sent safely to liis mother.” 

‘ He had hardly given this order when a huge 
wave swept the deck, carrying the house and its 
occupants with it. 

It was sad work burying the poor dead fellows, 
for thirty bodies washed np ; and sadder to see 
the pale, weeping, widowed mother who came to 
the funeral of her little son. But these things 
passed, and left us with Tom. He had taken up his 
abode in the round-house, which had been hauled 
up above high-water mark, and here he stuck. 

1 Ho turned out a mild, harmless man, as many 
naturals are, and was a great friend of all our 
children. The villagers took him under their 
charge, fitted up his strange dwelling, and kept 
him provided with such simple food as they 
themselves used. I helped, of course. Presently 
we learnt that he had strange ways. At night, 
and especially at the full of the moon and in 
wild storms, he would wander along the sand- 
dunes, now and again winding liis call — the call 
for “ All hands ” — “ Teec — wit-it-it-it-it-it-it-it-il, 
Teeec — whr-r-r-r-r-r-r-r — in.” Then he would lift 
liis deep voice : “ All ha— inis, ahoy ! ” 

‘After such nights he would fasten the door of 
his house and stay in the whole clay. 

‘ He became an attendcr at the little Methodist 
chapel, and in moments of excitement (the only 
times when lie did become excited) would declaim 
against the Church, as also he would sometimes 
do in liis talks with me ; but we were good friends 
for all that. More than once I asked him about 
liis nightly rambles. 

‘“I’m waiting the captain,” lie would reply. 
“He’ll conic up from yonder one day, and he’ll 
ask me, ‘Tom,’ lie’ll say, ‘where is Master 
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Charles ? ’ and who but me can toll him ? I shall 
say, ‘He’s gone on ahead, your honour ; the 
Lord High Admiral Christ called him, and he 
couldn't wait for us.' The captain wouldn’t believe 
no one else ; ’cause why— he gave the lad into my 
charge. But when he sees me he’ll know that 
all’s well ; and he’ll know the old Pique’s round- 
house ; d ’ye see 2 ” 

‘And so Tom lived there, and never wandered 
away from these flats except to go to chapel and 
to see that the graves in the churchyard were 
cared for. God seems very tender to such as he. 
Not a soul round here would have harmed the old 
man; even the lads, the wildest, never teased him. 
I remember one collier boy, who came to visit a 
relation, made game of old Tom ; the village lads 
set upon him and nearly killed him. ■ • 

‘One; moonlit night something prompted me to 
go down to the beach and see Tom. He was 
not in his house, so I wandered along the sand- 
dunes, and presently saw him standing motion- 
less on a little hillock. He took ho notice of my 
approach, hut stood staring out to sea. I spoke, 
asking, as many times before I had asked, why 
lie stood there. He turned and spoke with even 
more than his usual solemnity : 

‘“I’ve been called, sir; and they told me to 
get ready, for I should soon have to meet my 
commander.” 

‘ “ Who are they ? ” I asked. 

‘“Those that sleep down there,” he answered, 
pointing to where the ship had gone to pieces. 
“Those, and the others up in the churchyard. 
When I piped all hands to-night I heard them 
answer. And so I know that the captain will soon 
be coming, and lie’ll want to know where Master 
Charles is;' thou he’ll want the hands turned 
up to muster, and I’ll have to be here to call 
’em. You don’t know the discipline of a ship- 
o’-war, sir. When the commander-in-chief calls 
we must all answer together, smartly. All I’m 
sorry for is that them jollies won’t have no bugler 
to blow the assembly for ’em. Poor chap, he 
lost the number of his mess with tho rest. And 
yet I don’t know. Perhaps he’ll have his bugle 
ready— -maybe. ' Any way they ’ll . hear me wind 
my call." ■'“■/ //Y// 

■ ‘It hiade me creep to hear the strange old man 
talk thus. I seemed /to hear Death calling him. 

I left him there and went home. 

‘The following night one of the villagers, who 
had been to see Toni, called and told me I was 
wanted down on the beach by the old man. 

‘I went. A gale was rising, and wailed mourn- 
fully in- tho air. The remembrance of the night 
of the wreck was strong upon me. As I walked 
down the moon rose — as on that terrible night, 
it wsb full. 

‘The old inau was waiting, and was evidently 
in a state of excitement. He gave me no 
greeting, but began muttering, “They are calling 
me I ” 


“‘You wanted me, Tom 2” I asked at length. 

“‘Yes, sir,” said lie; “now that the time has 
come I feel afraid to meet the commander alone, 
and, somehow, I felt I would ' rather have you 
than the minister ; you ’re a gentleman, and know 
what is due to an officer and a gentleman ; and 
I don’t think Christmas Elias” (that was his 
minister) “ia quite used to the quality.” 

‘“But,” said I, “do you really think, Tom, that 
the captain is to meet you to-night?” 

‘ “ I know it, sir," he answered solemnly ; and, 
mad or not, he greatly impressed me. “ I ’m all 
ready,” he continued— “all ready to go with the 
rest of the hands. Come, sir ! If you will be 
so kind.” And he led the way out towards the 
sandhills. 

‘The moon had risen, but was now behind a 
low bank of cloud. The breakers were moaning ; 
it was evident that a storm approached. It was 
nearly low-water, and a long stretch of beach 
and reef lay between us and the sea. I held 
back a bit. He paced forward by himself, mount- 
ing one of the sandy hillocks. There he stood, 
black against the brightening sky. Suddenly his 
shrill call rang out ; then his hoarse shout : “ All 
hands, alloy 1 ” 

‘It sent a cold shudder down my back. He 
turned and beckoned me. 

‘“They’re mustering," he whispered as I came 
up to him. “Look I” But I saw nothing. “Don’t 
ye see ’em, sir?" he said, pointing seaward, with 
staring eyes. 

Just then the moon emerged from the cloud 
which had overshadowed her, and struck the line 
of breakers, which, glinting in her beams, looked 
now like a row of champing, wliite-maned chargers 
at a halt. '<<:.:■] ■ ../'A ' >' 

“‘Captain! I’m here waiting orders!” 

‘The old man’s voice rang out like a trumpet. 
He started, then again pointed seaward. 

‘ And I— what had come over me ? Had his 
intense spirit compelled me also ? I shook with 
astonishment. In trembling wonder I stared. 
There, advancing like a wreath of mist across 
the dunes, came a figure in naval uniform ! 
London Tom seemed to be talking to him. 

‘“Yes, your honour! All present and sober. 
Pipe down? Ay, ay, sir.” 

‘ He wound a call on his whistle, one sharp 
“twit,” followed by a long whirring note, then fell 
backward into my arms — dead.’ 
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QUEEN ELMi 

By Archibald Eyre, Author of A Slight Mistake. 

IN FIVE CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER I. 


N the following pages I have en- 
deavoured to prevent the identifica- 
tion of the individuals whose pains 
and passions form the subject-matter 
of this narrative, by giving feigned 
names both to persons and to places. 
If, notwithstanding this precaution, any reader 
endowed with exceptional acumen guesses either 
wholly or in part that which I wish to hide, I 
would beg him to regard the discovery as a con- 
fidential matter between himself and me, if not for 
my sake, then for the sake of those high-born person- 
ages whom I have dared to liinn on my canvas. 

It was about the beginning of August in the 
year 189- that, after a solitary ramble, extending 
over a good many weeks, through a certain portion 
of Europe, I found myself within a few miles of 
the frontier of the little kingdom of Herzoglia. 

I determined to press on that same day to the 
capital, which, I discovered, was only ten miles 
across the frontier. I was influenced to this deci- 
sion by the knowledge that my uncle, Lord Carton, 
Was accredited to the lTerzoglian court as British 
ambassador, and I felt that, as a dutiful nephew, 

I ought hot to pass so near without pausing to 
pay my respects. I had therefore wired to him 
of my approaching advent ; and, reflecting that 
the contents of my knapsack did not pntain all 
the requisites for a visit to an ambassador, I had 
also wired to Vienna for some of my heavier 
baggage to be sent on. 

Herzoglia is one of those petty states that are 
such obvious anachronisms in modern Europe. 
From its geographical position it concerned the 
interests of two at least of the Great Powers, for 
reasons which I cannot more particularly specify 
without risking the betrayal of what I wish to 
keep secret. These reasons are, however, of no 
importance so far as this narrative is concerned. 

It will bo sufficient to say that at the time of 
which I am writing Herzoglia, small though it 
No. 31.--VOL. I. [All Rights 


was in point of size, boasted a queen, a court, 
and a standing army, and was the object of eager 
regard and anxious solicitude on the part of 
Russia and Austria. 

It was, I remember, a hot afternoon. After 
leaving the telegraph office I wandered to the 
outskirts of the little frontier town, and flung 
myself down by the roadside, beneath the shadow 
of some trees. I looked idly round. J ust opposite 
was a small chapel, dedicated, as I could see 
from the printed notices on the door, to a saint 
of unfamiliar name. In the porch stood the 
snrpliced cure, gazing up and down the road. 
His eye caught mine, and he smiled affably. 

‘The heat is great,’ he observed in German. 

I assented, and would have continued the con- 
versation if, with another glance along the road, 
he had not vanished abruptly into the interior of 
the chapel. 

I wondered sleepily for whom he had been 
looking. The long white road, which I must 
shortly tread, lay before me like a great earth- 
worm, twining its way through vineyards gently 
upwards until it was lost behind the sky-line. 
As I glanced along its weary length I saw a horse- 
man appear, a little black speck against the blue 
sky. I watched him lazily as he galloped down 
the gentle slope, looking, at first like a crawling 
fly on a piece of white ribbon, but gradually in- 
creasing iu size until lie reined his horse to a 
walking pace within a hundred yards. I fell to 
speculating as to his probable profession. 

‘Probably an officer,’ I concluded, noticing liis 
erect, soldierly carriage. Fie was dressed in 
civilian attire, and as he approached I could see 
the Herzoglian royal arms on the horse’s bridle. 

He stopped before the door of the chapel and dis- 
mounted. As he fastened bis horse’s reins to a hook 
on the wall I had a good opportunity of scrutinis- 
ing his appearance. He was a tall young fellow, 
probably about twenty-five, with fair hair and 
Reserved.] July 2, 1898. 
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blue eyes and a frank, good-natured face, I should 
have called him singularly handsome if it had not 
been for a certain want of strength about his 
month, a defect which his slight moustache did 
not hide. 

His eye fell on me. 

‘Good-morning. Perhaps you will be good 
enough to look to the mare while I am away? 
She is inclined to be restless.’ He spoke somewhat 
peremptorily. 

‘ Oh, certainly,’ I responded, deciding it was not 
worth while resenting his off-hand manner. 

He gave me a quick glance. ‘ You are not a 
native of these parts, I see.’ 

‘No,’ I replied. ‘I am just passing through 
the town.’ 

. ‘ Of wlmt country '?’ 

‘ An Englishman.’ 

He looked at me thoughtfully. ‘You belong to 

a great nation’ 

M know,’ I answered lazily. 

‘Which possesses most of the essentials of the 
ideal race.’ 

I sat up. ‘Most? 1 I asked. ‘Not all?’ 

He looked at me smilingly. 

‘It may astonish you, but — not all.’ 

‘ What do we lack ? ’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘ It is not a ditlioult 
question, but the answer would take too long. 
Besides, it would probably not convince you.’ 

I ‘ Go on,’ I said briefly. 

‘To give two instances, then, y-ou English have 
neither. imagination nor a sense of humour.’ 

‘To that I cannot agree.’ 

‘ I knew you would not believe me,’ he answered, 
tolerantly. He had fastened his horse securely, 
and stood regarding me, with one arm thrown 
negligently across the saddle. 

‘These are small qualities, at any rate.’ 

‘They eclipse the gaiety of your nation, not- 
withstanding.’ 

‘We are a practical people,’ I commenced, pro- 
testingly. 

‘Very,’ he assented dryly. ‘That is your chief 
virtue and your greatest defect.’ Then he smiled 
again. ‘You mustn’t mind what I say,’ he said 
half - apologetically, ‘ for in truth I think the 
English are the most remarkable people in the 
world — with one solitary exception.’ 

‘And that is?’ 

He pointed in the - direction he had come. 
‘Have you ever heard of the people of Ilcrzoglin?’ 
he asked. Although there was laughter in his 
eyes, I. think ho spoke half-seriously. The next 
moment he nodded to me and disappeared within 
the chapel, leaving me curiously attracted by his 
personality, as one sometimes is even in the' case 
of a passing .stranger. rL ALW-r ; ; 

I lay still and smoked, speculating as to what 
his errand to the curd might be, until sleep nearly 
overpowered me. I was roused by the: sound of 
wheels, and I discovered that a closed carriage had 


drawn up before the door of the chapel. A young 
girl alighted. 

‘Wait for me at the inn, Fritz,’ she said. ‘I 
will go straight there from the confessional.’ 

The driver touched his hat clumsily, and, whip- 
ping up his horses, drove slowly' on, 

The girl turned as if to enter tlio chapel, when 
she noticed the first-coiner's horse. She hesitated 
a moment, and then she went to the animal and 
put her arms round its neck. 

‘ I wish you could speak,’ I heard her whisper. 
‘ Perhaps you could tell me if I am doing right.’ 

Then her eye fell on me. Her clear cheek 
flushed, and with a proud little air that charmed 
me mightily, she entered the chapel. 

Sleep had fled utterly from me. The beauty 
of the girl would have driven a heavier drowsiness 
from a less susceptible nature than mine. 

‘I seem to have struck a romance,’ I said to 
myself. ‘ Confessional indeed ! Much that young 
lady will confess to-day 1 ’ 

I looked longingly at the door of the chapel. 
Could I not also enter? It stood invitingly ajar. 
Although the sun was shining brilliantly, and my 
eye looked over miles of landscape, I felt as if I 
were shut out of the world, the only entrance to 
which was through the little chapel door, half- 
covered with printed notices. 

‘I suppose I mustn’t,’ I said, with a sigh. ‘It’s 
no business of mine.’ To keep myself from temp- 
tation, I filled my pipe afresh. 

My abstention was rewarded, for at that moment 
the cure appeared at the door. He beckoned me 
with something of mystery in his air ; I rose and 
crossed over to him. with alacrity. 

‘Will you be so good,’ lie said, ‘as to act as 
witness of a little ceremony that ia to take place 
within?’ 

‘Certainly,’ I replied, with eagerness. The 
charmed portals were to be opened to me. 

He shrugged his shoulders deprecatingly. ‘ Two 
young persons are to be married,’ he said — ‘ young 
persons of no consequence,’ lie added, looking at 
me from the corners of his eyes ; ‘ and it happens 
there is no witness available at the moment.’ 

‘It will be no trouble,’ I. responded, depressed 
at the thought that the pretty girl was so soon 
to bo appropriated. ‘ Such a pretty girl, too ! ’ I 
added, lialf-aloud. 

The curd frowned a little. ‘That is a matter on 
which I am not a competent judge,’ lie observed 
severely. ‘Will you walk in?’ 

At his invitation I entered the little stuffy 
interior, round which hung gaudy pictures which 
were a pain to look upon. An odour of stale 
incense hung in the air. At the altar the couple 
I had seen enter the chapel were standing. I took 
up my position a little to the side, and the curd 
commenced the service. 

: When it was at an: end the, cure fetched a book, 
in which he made an entry, and the two having 
signed their names, lie beckoned to me. He pointed 
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to a blank space on the page. The names of the 
newly-married couple were covered with a piece 
of blotting-paper, which I tried to brush aside j 
but the curd’s forefinger was upon it. 

‘Yon sign there,’ he said imperturbably, pointing 
to the allotted place, and I wrote my name without 
further ado. 

1 Who are they 1 ’ I asked carelessly when the 
pair had left the chapel. ‘I suppose it ia not a 
secret.’ 

The cure did not reply for a moment. 

‘Secret?’ he said at length. ‘Why should it 
be a secret? The girl is the daughter of a vintner 
in Lapsburg, and the man is a corporal in the 
Herzoglian Guards.’ He looked me calmly in the 
face as he said this, and I have seen nothing so 
blandly innocent as was his face at that moment. 

‘ Really,’ I said, a trifle disappointedly. ‘ I thought 
that young fellow was a gentleman.’ 

‘ It does not require a genealogy to make a 
gentleman,’ responded the cure oracularly. 

‘Tlie girl certainly looked well-born,’ I said 
■carelessly ; ‘ but appearances are often deceptive.’ 

The cur4 did not reply. I bade him good- 
day, and went out of the chapel. The girl had 
vanished, and the man was already on the back of 
his horse. When he saw me he leant over aud 
held out his hand. 

‘ Thanks,’ he said, with his bright smile. ‘ I am 
sorry to have bored you with my little allair.’ 

‘ It was no trouble,’ I responded, taking his 
hand with, I fear, a slightly condescending air. 
‘ I wish you luck, corporal.’ 

A slight look of surprise came over his face, and 
then he laughed. 

‘ I suppose 1 shall never see you again,’ lie said 
lightly, ‘or I should be glad, to fulfil a similar 
office for you.’ 

Tie nodded to me in Ilia familiar way, and, 
putting spurs to his horse, was a crawling fly on 
the Lapsburg road almost before I could get my 
knapsack into place. 

I had walked about five miles toward the capital 
when the closed carriage overtook me. The blinds 
were down, so I caught no glimpse of the newly - 
jiiade bride. 

The stars had commenced to shine before I 
reached Lapsburg. I found my way without 
difficulty to my uncle’s residence, who received 
me with his usual kindness. 

‘ This is an unexpected pleasure, nephew,’ he 
said, shaking my hand with unaffected cordiality ; 
‘but it is always the unexpected that happens in 
Herzoglia.’ 

‘You have no sinecure, then?’ I asked when 
our greetings were at an end and I had satisfied 
him as to the welfare of relations at home. ' 

‘Alas! yes,’ he said, sighing. ‘None of the fun 
comes my way. I live an untroubled life. My 
government rarely bother me with instructions, 
and I know for a fact that they don’t read my 
despatches.’ 


‘ That is surely satisfactory ? ’ I hazarded. 

He pursed his lips. ‘ Not to an ambitious man. 
What chance have I to bring myself into favour- 
able notice 2 Here I am, and here I suppose I 
shall remain until I retire from the service.’ 

After dinner I began again on the subject. 

‘Is nothing stirring in this sleepy little place ?’ 
I asked. 

He yawned a little. ‘ I shouldn’t he surprised 
if there was a revolution in a day or two.’ 

‘Not really?’ I cried. 

‘It is quite possible, 1 he answered; ‘but I 
don’t take much interest in the matter.’ He lit 
a cigar, aud began upon a subject which seemed 
to interest him more. ‘ Diplomacy in Herzoglia,’ 
he said, ‘resolves itself into a prolonged duel 
between the Austrian and the Russian, ambas- 
sadors. I look on and speculate how much better 
I could do tilings myself.’ 

‘What is the bone of contention ? 1 

1 It is the old fight for “ influence.” It happens 
that there are two claimants to the throne. 
There is Queen Elma, the reigning sovereign ; and. 
then there is her cousin, the Count Ulric of 
Lapsburg, who, I think, has the better claim, and 
whose following is undoubtedly increasing. Lima, 
however, has the support of Russia.’ 

‘Well?’ I asked, for he had paused. 

‘The whole capital is divided into two rival 
parties. I say the capital advisedly, for the 
country people don’t care two straws about the 
matter. The court is enclosed in a network of 
intrigue. There is certain to be a big fiare-up 
.soon.’ . 

‘ But what have the ambassadors to do with it 1 ’ 

‘If Count Ulric were to upset the present 
dynasty it would mean the end of Russian 
influence.’ 

‘I soe.’ 

My uncle roused himself, ‘It is quite plain 
to me,’ lie said, with increased vivacity, ‘ that if 
once Ulric was suppressed, Queen Elma would 
shortly follow him into limbo. She is not a 
tractable person, and insists on her own way, 
notwithstanding Russian protests. Oh, she 's a 
difficult person, is the Queen Elma.’ 

‘ Why don’t the two— -Elma and Ulric— combine 
against their common foe? 1 I asked wisely. 

‘Things are not , so plain to the persons con- 
cerned ; as t&iy ' are to so acute an observer as 
myself,’ said my uncle gravely. ‘ But your remark 
outlines the policy of the Austrian ambassador.' . 

‘■Whose star is in the ascendant just now?’ I 
asked, yawning a little, for I was tired after my 
walk. 

‘The Austrian ambassador’s, if rumour speaks 
true. His object is to get the Queen and Ulric 
to many ; and I understand that at the court hall 
to-morrmv their formal betrothal will bo announced. 
Austria’s calculation is that this marriage would 
be a check on Russian influence; but whether 
this would be so or not I can’t say.’ 
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‘At any rate, the betrothal is a slap in the 
face for the Russian ambassador?’ 

‘It would seem so; but one never knows what 
cards frientl Slavoski has up his sleeve. I await 
developments.’ 

‘ What do the parties chiefly concerned think 
about their proposed marriage?’ 

1 The Queen is in its favour. Ulric is a hand- 
some young fellow,’ replied my uncle absently. 
‘I like Ulric,’ he went on. ‘I like his breezy 
irresponsibility, and I wish him a better fate 
than to marry her Majesty.’ 

‘ Why ? Is she ugly ?’ 

‘No; she is very handsome. But for a 
wife ’ He made an expressive gesture. 

‘Tell me,’ I said, interested. 

My uncle smiled. ‘ I will make a point of 
presenting you at the ball to-morrow. You will 
be able to judge for yourself.’ 

‘What is her defect?' I persisted. 

‘She reminds me in some respect of your poor 
dear mint,’ he replied, casting a glance up at the 
painting of his deceased wife that hung upon the 
wall 

I discreetly did not press for further particulars. 

‘What does Count Ulric think of it all?’ I 
asked, after a moment’s reflection. 

‘Heaven knows! He is a fluttering, irrespon- 


sible butterfly, and neither knows nor cares what 
the next half-hour will give forth. And yet he 
is a charming young fellow.’ 

< A curious pair to control the destinies of a 
kingdom,’ I observed. 

My uncle nodded. ‘They come straight from 
comic opera ; and yet,’ he added thoughtfully, 
‘one never knows whether the orchestra may not 
strike up a tragic finale.’ 

‘ The Queen loves Ulric ? ’ I asked. 

1 And is as— jealous— as-^-ns ’ His eye sought 

the picture on the wall. 

‘How will it all end?’ 

‘I haven’t an idea. I am inclined to think, 
as I said, that friend Slavoski is laying the train 
for a coup d’etat.’ 

‘He seems a regular Macliiavelli.’ 

My uncle looked absently at the electric lights, 
‘lie is able enough, no doubt. I sometimes wish 
I had an opportunity of crossing swords with 
him. But, alas! there’s no chance of it.’ He 
caught my eye, and smiled. ‘ It ’s a secret between 
us, that though I go about in a mask of impene- 
trable mystery, I have really nothing to hide.’ 

‘I should like to meet Slavoski.’ 

‘And so you shall, my boy. He is dining here 
to-morrow before the ball. But you must be tired, 
and I have been wearying you. Good-night.’ 
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altogether,’ says the Coun- 
)f Malmesbury, ‘ cycling has 
one of the greatest blessings 
to. modern women,’ One 
e very apparent benefits to 
men and women is the 
ability to quickly change surroundings, deliver 
from monotony, and give a wider horizon to 
daily existence. Not every one can take a cycle 
tour round the world, yet all who ride may make 
a bit of this fair world better known to them- 
selves, develop a love for country life, and counter- 
act the dwarfing influence of the. overcrowded 
life in town. When in an inspired moment we 
review the past, that portion of time is probably 
fullest of pleasant recollection, of wholesome and 
healthy stimulus, which has been filled with 
memories of days in the open air ; '. it forms 
a bridge between monotonous periods of hard 
work, as we think of days that have delivered 
us from ourselves, and given life a background 
of freshness and greenness ; days which have 
been a well of refreshment, the remembrance 
of which is for a lifetime. 

Pock said he would' put a girdle round the 
earth in forty minutes. This occupies the average 
cyclist three years. Mr Thomas Stevens, starting 
from San Francisco in April 1884, took that time 
to ride round the world, Mr T. Allen and Mr 


L. Saclitleben, two American students, as a prac- 
tical finish to a theoretical education, also took 
three years to the 15,404 miles—not reckoning the 
imrideable oceans. Many people, and even we in 
our own fifteen years a-wheel, must have gone two 
or three times round the world in point of distance. 
Now that the cyclometer is in common use, this 
can be easily tested. We hear from time to time 
of plenty short and adventurous rides as the 
cyclist goes to and fro in his native land, native 
county, or afield on the Continent. In holiday 
seasons he breaks away from all restraint, and 
adds several counties to his conquests. Mr H. L. 
Jefferson lias ridden from London to Constanti- 
nople, and also to Moscow, doing the 4281 miles 
of the latter journey in forty days. The Times, 
in noticing this exploit, asked if the game was 
worth tlie candle, as. the cycle was made for man 
and not man for the cycle. Probably one Wight 
as well have himself whirled in the train like a 
parcel through grand and beautiful scenery. Later, 
Mr Jefferson annexed Siberia, and, like Captain 
Burnaby, he has since ridden to Khiva. Mr J. 
Foster Fraser, Mr Luun, and Mr Low started in 
April 1896 oil a cycling tour round the world ; 
and the description by the former of ‘ Tlie Finest 
Cycling Route in the World,’ in Chambers's Journal 
for June, is sufficient to fill the soul of the average 
cyclist with envy. 
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When gone about intelligently, cycle touring 
has a high recreative and instructive value. A 
man may move from point to point, and be the 
slave of his machine, and when lie returns the 
only remarkable thing in the journey has been 
the distance he has travelled in a given time ; 
hut this is scarcely touring for pleasure and 
profit. One may also ride a hundred miles 
a day ; hut if on tour it is probably better 
to ride from forty to fifty miles. Sandow asks 
his pupils to use their intelligence while at his 
gymnasium. Every cyclist should do the same 
when on the wheel. Here more than in any other 
method of travelling he finds that freedom of 
movement and gipsy-lilte absence of restraint 
which K. L. Stevenson describes so well in his 
paper on walking tours, which Thoreau enjoyed 
by Walden Pond, and Bajuird Taylor in his 
walking tour over Europe, as recorded in his 
Views Afoot. 

Experience is the best teacher in cycle touring 
as in auglit else, and this one must pay for either 
in hard cash or in mileage covered. There is 
abundance of useful and helpful literature, how- 
ever. The member of the Cyclist Touring Clnb 
is kept in touch with the freshest intelligence by 
the monthly magazine. There are plenty of other 
journals also, and many newspapers and periodicals 
find it to their interest to give considerable space 
to the subject. Books are useful in their own 
place, and we have the Badminton volume 
crammed with cycling loro j Pinkerton’s Complete 
Cyclist; the four volumes of the C.T.C. hand- 
books devoted to England, Wales, and Scotland ; 
Mecredy and Wilson’s Art and Pastime of Cycling, 
Bidlake’s Cycling, Brown’s Cycling, Erskine’s Lady 
Cycling, Hillier’s All-Round Cycling, and Cycling in 
the Suffolk Sporting Series ; and for pocket nse 
there are maps and Inglis’s Contour Road Booh. 
A recent addition is Cycle Towing (Bell & Sons), 
by A. W. Kuinney, tourist editor of Cycling, to 
which we will return. How the pastime is grow- 
ing is evident from a glance at any of our good 
suburban roads on a fine day. The membership of 
the C.T.C, is almost 50,000, the French Touring 
Club now numbers over 60,000, while the League 
of American Wheelmen reckons over 100,000. 

These numbers bear only a small proportion to 
the now cycling millions. Members of the C.T.C. 
are not all tourists, and hundreds tour who are 
not members. Mr Joseph Pennell, who has had 
extraordinary experience of touring, both here 
and on the Continent, says that it is a matter of 
temperament, and that those who tour must ever 
remain in the minority. In regard to progress he 
says: ‘Stop when you get tired; travel by rail 
when it is too hard work. There is no glory to 
be got from hard work in cycling. You might as 
well amuse yourself.’ 

The cycle lias widened the possible area of obser- 
vation at our intended holiday resort. The county 
in which we reside can be gradually intersected, by 


circular tours if possible ; and much instruction 
and enjoyment may be secured both before and 
afterwards by getting up the historical, literary, and 
other associations of each day’s ride. It is won- 
derful liovv interesting a dull local guide or book 
becomes when made an adjunct of such tours. More 
preparation is required if we strike off for several 
days or weeks ; and it is then that the C.T.C. 
handbooks and the volumes already mentioned are 
most useful. May and June and early October 
often afford perfect weather for touring, as in the 
two early months the country is at its freshest, 
and frequently, in our uncertain climate, the end 
of July and August are failures in regard to 
weather. We are inclined to agree with Mr Eum- 
ney as to solitary touring: that ‘in really wild 
scenery a man will see more of Nature’s beauties, 
drink them in more keenly, acclimatise himself 
more readily to his surroundings, and in conse- 
quence probably get greater benefit from hie holi- 
day, than in company with another. ... A solitary 
wayfarer will obtain more information, and more 
interesting converse with the natives by the road- 
side, or the chance fellow-guests at an hotel, than a 
party or oven a conple could. 1 To be either alone, 
or in company, say with two, three, or four brethren 
of the wheel, may be desirable, according as it suits 
our programme ; for it is when we are done-up or 
in cases of accident that we know the value of 
company. We have clone the whole of Tweedside, 
from the source of that river to the sea, with 
Ettrick, Yarrow, and the Land of Scott, alone, and 
also with companionship ; also, the Carlyle and 
Burns localities in Dumfriesshire, including lonely 
Craigenputtock, and some of the country in Gallo- 
way glorified in the stories of S. R. Crockett. The 
Roman Wall in Cumberland, and Northumber- 
land, we did alone, and, with Dr Bruce’s admir- 
able handbook, we found it singularly enjoyable. 
Northumberland is unusually rich in old castles, 
churches, and historical associations ; and we have 
found visits to Bamborough, Holy Island, Alnwick, 
Morpeth, and elsewhere also memorable and inter- 
esting. We have been over many of the rideahle 
roads in Perthshire, Banff, Moray, Aberdeen, and 
Kincardineshire ; but found one of the finest, rides 
a circular tour from the town of Perth. Starting 
from that town up the valley of the Earn, rye 
had six miles of lovely Loch Earn and fifteen of 
Loch Tay on our route, which was by Metliven, 
Crieff, Comrie, St Fillans, Lochearnhead, and Killin. 
This was a ride of about fifty’ - miles on the Satur- 
day; and, with Sunday’s rest in Killin, we were 
fresh . for .. other fi fty miles round the . north side 
of Loch Tay, by Lowers, Kenmore, Aberfeldy, 
Dunkeld, Bankfoot, back to Perth. The scenery 
between Comrie and St Fillans is uncommonly 
fine, and. is grandly broken by the Aberueliill 
Hills; and the westering sun striking on Locli 
Earn as we emerged at St Fillans, and on hanks 
begemmed with primroses, made this part of the 
ride fresh and charming. 
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The experienced tourist may safely be left to 
arrange his own touring outfit. One may cram all 
the available guide-boob information, yet find 
that it hardly fits his special case. To have a good 
machine, and to be personally in good condition, 
with weather and roads favourable, are tbe first 
essentials. No two cyclists will agree as to the 
amount of luggage to be carried, a point which 
is best determined by one’s own taste and the 
length’ of the tour. An ordinary waterproof cape 
is a necessary abomination, which those who have 
experienced a damping by condensed and im- 
prisoned perspiration might wish abolished. The 
equipment of the most experienced cyclist Mr 
Ruhiney ever knew was a tootli-brusli, pocket- 
comb, and a map. According to Pemberton, the 
absolutely necessary articles are two spare Jaeger 
shirts, a pair of extra thin stockings, a cape, the 
usual toilet requisites, with several pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. For Continental tours lie advises joining 
the C.T.O., for the sake of getting machines easily 
through the custom-house ; and he further advises 
the taking of a few spare parts in case of acci- 
dent. The main points in a touring cycle are a 
reliable ‘first-grade also a good brake— for to ride 
without one, in/ view of the many lamentable 
accidents caused thereby, is pure folly — mud-guards 
and luggage-carrier, gear not exceeding 63 inches, 
and weight of machine not under 32 lb. Having 
been thrown twice by stones catching in Ms front 
mud-guard, Pemberton has nothing good to say 
of them. One has only to get covered with mud 
from head to heel, however, to think them a neces- 
aary evil. -(v. . 

Here is a specimen of what one cyclist carries 
as a light outfit for a tour not exceeding a week : 
a flannel night-shirt, two needles and cotton, 
pocket scissors, three handkerchiefs, three collars, 
shaving requisites, pocket-comb, tooth-brush, extra 
shoe-laces, waterproof cape-— weight 2^ lb. ; carrier 
1 lb. — total lb. Mr Ttumney advises,- instead of 
the night-shirt, another flannel day-shirt, which 
could serve the double use. Another cyclist carries, 
instead of a night-shirt, a suit of pyjamas, made 
of fine navy-hlue serge, which he finds comfortable 
to sleep, in, and even decent for appearing in public 
should his riding-clothes require drying. Another 
seasoned traveller carries, if out for more than one 
might, flannel pyjamas, flannel shirt, flannel pants, 
thin knickers, tennis blazer, light shoes, one pair 
of stockings, handkerchiefs, tooth-brush, nail-brush, 
and sponge— the whole about 7 lb. A lady tourist 
finds the following ample for two or three nights 
away from home : a comb, tooth-brush, soap, 
tooth-soap, small end of loofa, pair of shoes, and 
curling-pins, together with a light-weight robe de 
nu-il, a silk vest, a silk blouse, an extra pair , of 
stockings, and a cycling mackintosh cape. The’ 
whole rolls into a hold-all 12 iuohes long and 
about 18 inches in circumference. 


The triangular bag fitted into the frame of the- 
machine (only it interferes with freedom in pedal- 
ling if stuffed too full), or on a carrier over the 
back-wheel, is preferred by some. Messrs Cook, 
in tlieir conducted tours, recommend a poncho in 
case, strapped on the handle-bar, which for a week’s 
tour should contain an extra pair of stockings, 
flannelette night-shirt, brush, comb, tooth-brush and 
powder, soap in tin, and light waterproof leggings. 

It is recommended by many that the day’s 
programme be something like the following : 
After a hearty breakfast, make a leisurely start, 
take a simple lunch of bread and milk, or fruit, an 
early cup of afternoon tea, and make late dinner 
or supper, after riding is done, the heavy meal 
of tbe day. A square meal about midday re- 
quires a lengthy halt, as no one feels quite com- 
fortable for riding without a good rest. Most 
people feel in form for the fastest work of the 
day between 5 and 7 p.m. There are sundry 
suggestions in the C.T.O. Handbook not to tour 
on a strange machine nor on a strange saddle. 
The Henson, Esmond, and Pattisson saddles are 
specially mentioned by llumney. The most com- 
fortable saddle we have ever seen was that on 
the dandy-horse in the armoury of Alnwick Castle. 
We have also the hints not to tour in new clothes 
or new shoes, and to look well to tyres, bearings, 
and chain before starting ; also, not to ride before 
breakfast without slight refreshment, Hear the 
C.T.C. again : ‘Nibble biscuits and fruit’ (‘raisins 
or chocolate,’ says llumney) ‘ on and off all day 
as you ride, making a continuous picnic of the 
journey, with occasional wayside drinks of either 
soda and milk, stone gingerbeer, or tea. Avoid 
square meals during the day, as riding after 
dinner is disagreeable. Avoid new bread, indi- 
gestible pastry, and wines, beer, or spirits until 
the ride is over.’ 

Cycling, according to the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, is favourable to temperance. Ho has never 
met a drunken cyclist. We have, but In; was in 
a ditch, with his head bleeding like a stuck pig. 
Do not smoke when on the machine. Breathe as 
far as possible through the nose, though this is 
difficult where the work of riding is hard. 

It is quite possible the tourist will turn his 
back on most of these hints of all kinds con- 
tained ill papers and books, and only remember 
his shortcomings when necessity arises for the 
use of them, and so take the fortunes of the way 
whatever these may be. He wants ii good time, 
freedom, fresh air, exercise, new scenes and im- 
pressions, as a fillip to a more humdrum existence. 
And, with few exceptions, he will not lie disap- 
pointed ; for should the weather prove good, mid 
there he no accident, he will return so thoroughly 
refreshed that he will want to repeat the experi- 
ence in another direction at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 
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JOHN BURNET OF BARNS. 

By John Buchan. 

CHAPTER XXXVIII. — THE HOUSE WITH THE CHIPPED GABLES. 


HE next mom the weather had 
changed. When I looked forth 
through the latticed panes to the 
street, it was a bleak scene that 
met my eyes — near a foot of snow, 
flakes tossing and whirling every- 
where, and the roofs and gables showing leaden 
dull ill the gloom. 

My first care was to inquire at Mistress Mac- 
millan if she knew aught of my cousin’s doings, 
for the town-house of the Eaglesham Burnets was 
not two streets distant. But she could give me no 
news ; for, said she, since the old laird died, and 
these troublous times succeeded, it was little that 
the young master came near the place. So, without 
any delay, I and my servant went out into the 
wintry day, and found our way to the old, dark 
dwelling in the High Street. 

The house had been built near a hundred years 
before, in the time of Ephraim Burnet, my cousin’s 
grandfather. I mind -it well to this day ; and oft, 
as I think of the city, that dreary, ancient pile 
rises to fill my vision. The three buriiet leaves, 
the escutcheon of our family, hung over the door- 
way. Every window was small and well barred 
with iron, nor was any sign of life to be seen 
behind the dreary panes. But the most notable 
things to the eye were the odd crowstep gables, 
which, I know not from what cause, were all 
chipped and defaced, and had a strange pied 
appearance against the darker roof. The house 
faced the street, and down one side ran a little 
lane. Behind were many lesser buildings around 
the courtyard, and the back opened into a wynd 
which ran westward to the city walls. 

I went up the steps, and with my sword-liilt 
thundered on the door. The blows roused the 
echoes of the old place. Within, I heard the 
resonance of corridor and room, all hollow and 
empty. Below ine was the snowy street, with 
now and then a single passer, and I felt an eerie 
awe of this strange house, as if one who should 
seek to force a vault of the dead. 

Again I knocked, and this time it brought me 
an answer. I heard feet — slow, shuffling feet — 
coming from some distant room, and ascending 
the staircase to the ball. The place was so void 
that the slightest sound rang loud and clear, and I 
could mark the progress of the steps from their 
beginning. Somewhere they came to a halt, as if 
the person were considering whether or not to 
come t:o the door ; but by-and-by they advanced, 
and with vast creaking a key was fit ted into the 
lock and the great oak door was opened a little. 

It was a little old woman who stood in the 
opening, with a face seamed and wrinkled, and 


not a tooth in her head. She wore a mutch, 
which gave a most witch-like appearance, and 
her narrow, gray eyes, as they fastened on me 
and sought out my errand, did not reassure me. 

‘What d’ye want here the day, sir?’ she says 
in a high, squeaking voice. ‘It’s could, canid 
weather, and my banes are auld, and I caima stand 
here hidin’ your pleeaur’.’ 

‘ Is your master within 1 ’ I said shortly. c Take 
me to him, for I have business with him.’ 

‘Maister, quotha!’ she screamed. ‘"Wha d’ye 
speak o’, young sir 1 If it ’s the auld laird ye 
mean, he’s lang syne \vi’ his Maltker, and the 
young yin has no’ been here time fower year. He 
was a tenty bit lad, was Maister Gilbert, but he 
gaed aflf to the wars i’ the abroad, and ne’er thinks 
o’ returnin’. Wae ’s me for the puir, hapless duel ; ’ 
and she crooned on to herself in the garrulity of 
old age. 

'Tell me the truth,’ Baid I, ‘and have done 
with your lies. It is well known that your master 
came here in the last two days with two men and 
a lady, and abode here for the night. Tell me 
instantly if he is still here or whither he has 
gone.’ 

She looked at me with a twinkle of shrewdness, 
and then shook her head once more. ‘Na, na; I’m 
no’ leoin’. I ’m ower near my accoont wi’ the Lord 
to burden my soul wi’ lees. When yon tao are 
fa’in’ i’ the hinner end o’ life ye’ll no’ think it 
worth your while to rank’ up leesoiue stories. I 
toll ye the young maister liasna been here for 
years, though it ’s blithe 1 wad be to see him. If 
ye winna believe my word ye can e’en gang your, 
ways.’ 

Now I was in something of a quandaiy. The 
woman looked to be speaking the truth, and it Was 
possible that my cousin could have left the city on 
one side and pushed straight on to his house of , 
Eaglesham, or even to the remoter western const. 
Yet the way was a long one, and I saw not how 
he could have refrained from halting at Glasgow 
in the even. He had no cause to fear my follow- 
ing him there more than another place. That I 
would come post-haste to the westlands at the first 
word he must have well known, and so lie could 
have no reason in covering his tracks from me. 
He was over well-known a figure in his own 
country-side to make secrecy possible ; his aim 
must be to outrace me in speed, not to outwit me 
with cunning. 

‘ Let me gang, young sir,’ the old lmg was 
groaning. ‘I’ve the rheumaticks i’ my banes, and 
I’m sail' hadden doon wi’ the chills, and I’ll get 
my death if I stand here longer.’ 

‘I will trust you, then,’ said I ; ‘hut since I am 
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a kinsman of your master’s and have ridden far on 
ft bootless errand, I will even come in and refresh 
myself ere I return.’ 

‘Ha, ua,’ she said, a new look — one of anxiety 
and cunning — coining into her face; 'ye inaunna 
dae that. It was the last word my nmister bade 
me ere he gaed awa. “Elspeth,” says he, “see ye 
let nane infcil the hoose till I come back.’” 

‘Tut, tut! I am his own cousin. I will enter 
if I please;’ and calling my servant, I made to 
force an admittance. 

Then suddenly, ere I knew, the great door was 
slammed in my face, and I could hear the sound 
■of a key turning and a bar being dropped. 

Here was a pretty to-do. Without doubt there 
was that in the house which the crone desired to 
keep from my notice. I sprang to the door and 
thundered on it like a madman, wrestling with 
the lock, and calling for the woman to open it. 
Bat all in vain, and after a few seconds’ bootless 
endeavour I turned ruefully to my servant. 

'Can aught be done?’ I asked. 

‘I saw a dyke as we earn’ here,’ said Nicol, 
‘and ower the back o’t was a yaird. There was 
likewise a gate i’ the dyke. I’m thinkin’ that’ll 
be the back-door o’ the hoose. If ye were awfu’ 
determined, laird, yo miolit win in there.’ 

I thought for a moment. 'You are right,’ I 
cried. ‘I know the place. But we will first go 
hack and fetch the horses, for it is like there will 
be wild work before us ere night.’ 

But, lo and behold ! when we went to the inn 
stable my horse was off. ‘I thoclit he needit a 
shae,’ said the ostler, ‘so I just sent him down 
to Joclc Walkinahaw’s i’ the East Port. If ye’ll 
bide a wee I’ll send a laddie doun to bring 
him up. 1 

Five, twenty, sixty minutes, and more we waited 
while that accursed child brought my horse. Then 
he came back a little after midday ; three shoes 
had been needed, he said, and he had rin a’ the 
wav. and he wasna to blame. So I gave him a 
crown and a sound box on the ears, and then the 
two of us set off. 

The place was high and difficult of access, being 
in a narrow lane where few passers ever went, 
and nigh to the city wall. I bade Nicol hold the 
horses ; and, standing on the back of one, I could 
just come to within a few feet of the top. I did 
my utmost, by springing upward, to grasp the 
parapet, but all in vain ; so, in a miserable state 
of disappointed hopes, I desisted and consulted 
with my servant. Together we tried the door, hut 
it was of massive wood, clamped with iron, and 
triply bolted. There was nothing for it but to 
send off to Mistress Macmillan and seek some 
contrivance. Had the day not been so wild and 
the lane so : quiet we could scarce have gone un- 
noticed. As it was, one man passed, a lmwker in 
a little cart seeking a near way, and with little 
time to stare at the two solitary horsemen waiting 
by t)ie wall. ; vA; A -A UjA A A & ; 


Nicol went off alone, while I kept guard— an 
aimlqss guard — by the gate. In a little lie returned, 
carrying an old boathook with the cleek at the end 
somewhat unusually long. Then lie proposed his 
method, I should stand on horseback as before, 
and hang the hook on the flat surface of the wall. 
When by dint of scraping I had fixed it firmly, 

• I should climb it hand over hand, as a sailor 
mounts a rope, and with a few pulls I might hope 
to be' at the- summit. 

I did as he bade, and witli great labour fixed 
the' hook in the hard stone. Then I pulled myself 
up, very slowly and carefully, with the shaft 
quivering in my hands. I was just gripping the 
stone when the wretched iron slipped and rattled 
down to the'; ground, cutting me sharply in the 
wrist. -Luckily I did not go with it, for in the 
moment ’’ of falling I lmd grasped the top, and 
hung there with aching hands, and the blood 
from the cut trickling down my arm. Then with 
a mighty effort I swung myself up and stood safe 
on the top. 

Below me was a sloping roof of wood, which 
ended in a sheer wall of, maybe, twelve feet. 
Below that in turn was the great yard, flagged 
with stone, but now hidden under a cloak of 
snow. Around it were stables, empty of horses, 
windy, cold, and dismal. I cannot tell how the 
whole place depressed me. I felt as though I 
were descending into some pit of the dead. 

Stanching the blood from my wrist — by good 
bap my left — as best I might with my kerchief, I 
•slipped down the white roof and dropped into the 
court. It was a wide, empty place, and in the 
late, afternoon looked gray and fearsome. The 
dead, black house behind, with its many windows 
all shuttered and lifeless, shadowed the place like 
a pall. At my back was the hack-door of the 
house, like the other locked and iron-clamped. I 
seemed to myself to have done little good by my 
escapade in coming thither. 

Wandering aimlessly, I entered the stable, scarce 
thinking what I was doing. Something about 
the place made me stop and look. I rubbed my 
eyes and wondered. There, sure enough, were 
signs of horses having been recently here. Fresh 
hay and a few oats were in the mangers, and 
straw and droppings in the stalls dearly pro- 
claimed that not long agone the place had been 
tenanted. 

I rushed out into the yard, and ran hither and 
thither searching the ground. There were hoof- 
marlts— fool that I was not to have marked them 
before !— leading clearly from the stable door to 
the gate in the High Street. I rushed to the iron 
doors and tugged at them. To my amazement, I 
found that they yielded, and I was staring into 
the darkening street. 

So the birds had been there and flown in our 
brief absence. I cursed my ill-fortune with a bitter 
heart. 

Suddenly I saw something dark lying amid the 
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snow. I picked it up, and laid jt tenderly in my 
bosom. For it was a little knot of blue . velvet 
ribbon, such as my lady wore. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. — CP HILL AND DOWN' DALE. 

RUSHED tip the . street, leaving the 
gates swinging wide behind ine* and 
down the lane to where Nicol, waited. 
In brief, panting words I told him my 
tale. He heard it without a movement, save to 
turn his horse’s head up the street,'' ^ I swung 
myself into the saddle, and with lio more delay 
we made for our lodgings. 

‘ There is but one thing that >ve may do,’ said 
I. ‘The night is an ill one, but if dt is ill, for. us 
’tis ill for them.’ And at the weirds' I .groaned, 
for I thought of my poor Marjory in the storm 
and cold. 

At Mistress Macmillan’s I paid the Jawing, and 
having eaten a hasty meal, we crammed some food 
into our saddle-bags, and bade the hostess good- 
bye. Then we turned straight for the West Port 
of the city. 

It was as I had expected. The gates were just 
at the closing when the twain of us passed through 
and rode into the bleak night. The snow had 
ceased to fall eai'ly in the day, hut now it came 
on again in little intermittent driftings, while a 
keen wind whistled from the hills to the north. 
The land was more or less strange to me, and 
even my servant, who had a passing acquaintance 
with many country-sides, professed himself ignorant. 
It was the way to the wild Highlands, the country 
of Campbells and Lennoxes, and far distant from 
kindly Christian folk. I could not think why my 
cousin had chosen this path, save for the reason 
of its difficulty and obscurity. I was still in doubt 
of his purpose, whether he was bound for his own 
house of Eaglesham or for the more distant Clyde 
coast. He had clearly gone by this gate from the 
city, for this much we had learned from the man 
at the Port. Now, if he sought Eaglesham he must 
needs cross the river, which would give us some 
time to gain on his track. But if he still held to 
the north, then there was nought for it but to 
follow him hot-foot, and come up with him by 
God’s grace and our horses’ speed. 

I have been abroad on many dark nights, but 
never have I seen one so black as this. The path 
to the west ran straight from our feet to the 
rugged hills which dip down to the river-edge some 
ten miles off. But of it we could make nothing; 
nor was there anything to tell us of its presence 
save that our horses stumbled when we strayed 
from it to the moory land on either side. All 
about us were the wilds, for the town of Glasgow 
stood on the last hounds of settled country, near 
to the fierce mountains and black morasses of the 
Highlandmen. The wind crooned and blew in 
gusts over the white waste, driving little flakes of 
snow about us, and cutting us to the bone with its 


bitter cold. Somewhere in the unknown distances 
’ we heard strange sounds, the awesome rumble of 
water or the cry of forlorn birds. All was as 
■ black as death, and, in the thick darkness, what 
might otherwise have seemed simple and home-like 
Was filled with vague terrors. I had shaped no 
path ; all that I sought was to hasten somewhere 
nearer those we followed, and on this mad quest 
we stumbled blindly forward. 

When we had gone some half-dozen miles a light 
shone out from the wayside, and we descried a 
house. It was a little, low dwelling, with many 
sheds at the rear— clearly a smithy or a humble 
farm. My servant leaped down and knocked. 
The door was opened ; a warm stream of light lay 
across the snowy road. I had a glimpse within, 
and there was a cheerful kitchen with a fire of 
logs crackling. A man sat by the hearth shaping 
something or other with a knife, and around him 
two children were playing. The woman who 
came to us was buxom and comely, one who de- 
lighted in her children and her home. The whole 
place gave me a sharp feeling of envy and regret. 
Even these folk, poor peasants, had the joys of 
comfort and peace, while I, so long an outlaw and 
a wanderer, must still wander hopeless, seeking the 
lost, cumbered about with a thousand dangers. 

‘ Did any riders pass by this road to-day ? ’ I 
asked.-. ' 

‘ Ay ; four passed on horses about midday, or 
maybe a wee thing after it— twae stoot fellows 
and a braw-clad gentleman and a bonny young 
leddy. They didna stop, but gaed by at a great 
rate.’ 

‘ What was the lady like 1 ’ I asked breathlessly. 

‘Oh, a bit young thing, snod and genty-like. 
But I mind she looked gey dowie, and I think 
she had been greetin’. But wherefore d’ye speir, 
sir 1 And what are ye daein’ oot liereaways on 
siccan a nicht? Ye best come in and hide till 
mornin’. We’ve an orra bed i’ the house for the 
maister, and plenty o’ guid saft straw i’ the barn 
for the man.’ 

‘ Did they go straight on V I cried ; ‘ and whither 
does this way lead ?’ 

‘They went straight on,’ said she, ‘and the road 
is the road to the toun o’ Dumbarton.’ And she 
would have told me more ; hut with a hasty word 
of thanks I cut her short, and once more we were 
off into the night. 

From this place our way and the incidents 
thereof are scarce clear in my memory. For one 
thing, the many toils of the preceding time began 
at last to tell upon me, and 1 grew sore and 
wearied ; also a heavy drowsiness oppressed me, 
and even in that cold I could have slept on my 
horse’s hack. We were still on the path, and the 
rhythmical jog of the motion served to lull me, 
till, as befell every now and then, there came a 
rut or a tussock, and I was brought to my senses 
with a sharp shock. Nicol rode silently at my 
side, a great figure in the gloom, bent low, as was 
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always Inis custom, over his horse's neck. In one 
way my present state was more pleasing tlian the 
■last, for the turmoil of cares in my heart was 
quieted for the moment by the bodily fatigue. I 
roused myself at times to thinlc of my purpose and 
get me energy for my task ; but the dull languor 
would not he exorcised, and I always fell hack 
again into my sloth. Nevertheless we kept a fair 
pace, for we had given the rein to our animals, 
and they were fresh and well fed. 

Suddenly, ere I knew, the way began to change 
from a level road into a steep liill-path. Even 
in the blackness I could see a great hillside 
rising steeply to right and to left. I pulled up 
my horse, for here there would be need of care- 
ful guidance, and was going on as before when 
Nicol halted me with his voice. 

‘Laird, laird,’ he cried, ‘I dinna ken raticide 
aboot the Dumbarton road, hut there’s yae thing 
I ken weel, and that is, that it keeps i’ the laigh 
land near the water-side a’ the way, and doesna 
straiggle ower brae-faces.’ 

This roused me to myself. ‘ Did we pass any 
cross-road?’ I asked; ‘for God knows the night is 
dark enough for any man to wander. Are you 
sure of what you say 1 ’ 

‘As sure as I am that my fingers are cauld 
and my een. fair dazed wi’ sleep,’ said he. 

A ‘ Then there is nought for it but to go back 
and trust to overtaking the path. Our highway 
must lie to our left, since we clearly have turned 
to the right, seeing that if we had turned to the 
left we should have reached the water. If, then, 
we strike straight from here along the bottom of 
the slope, will we not . reach the town? The 
chances are that we should never find our path, 
whereas . this way will bring us there without 
fail if we can stomach some rough riding.’ 

* Weed, sir, I’m wi’ ye wherever ye like- to 
gang. And I’ll no deny hut that it’s the maist 
reasonable road to tak’, if ye’re no' feared o’ 
breakin’ your craig ower a stane or walkin’ 
in til a peat-bog,’ 

So, ; wheeling sharply to our left, we left tlie 
path and rode as best Wo could along the rough 
bottom of the hills. On one hand the land lay 
hack to the, highlands and ordered fields ; 
on the other it sloped steeply, to the hills. 
Scrunts of birk -trees and strange, gnarled 
trunks came at times ; hut in general the ground, 
was open and not unsuited for horses ill the 
light of day. Now it was something, more than: 
difficult, for we came perilous near oftentimes 
to fulfilling my servant’s prophecy. All drowsi- 
ness had vanished with the rough-and-ready 
mode of travel, and in this fashion we must 
have ridden some half-dozen miles, when we 
wore suddenly brought to an end in our pro- 
gress. Before us lay - a little ravine clogged, 
with snow, | in whose bottom a burn roared. 
It was a water of little size, and in summer 
weather one might all but have leaped it, Now 


the snow had swollen it to the semblance of a 
torrent, and it chafed and eddied in the little gorge, 
a streak of dark, angry water against the dim 
white banks. There was nothing for it but to 
enter and struggle across, and yet, as I looked at 
the ugly swirl, I hesitated. I turned to Nicol, 
who sat with liis teeth shaking with the. bitter 
weather. 

‘There is nought for it,’ said I, ‘hut to risk it. 
There is no use in following it, for we shall find 
no better place in a ravine like this.’ 

Even as I spoke my servant had taken the 
plunge, and I' saw horse and man slip off tire 
snowy bank into the foam. I. followed so closely 
that I lost all sight of them. To this day I remem- 
ber the feelings of the moment — the choking as 
an icy wave surged over my mouth, the frantic 
pulling at the bridle-rein, the wild plunging of 
my horse, the roar of water and the splash of 
swimming. Then, with a mighty effort, my brave 
animal was struggling up the farther side, where 
my servant was already shaking the water from 
his clothes. 

This incident, while it put me in better heart, 
vastly added to my bodily discomfort. An icy 
wind shivering through dripping garments may 
well chill the blood of tlie -stoutest. And for cer- 
tain the next part of the way is burned on -my 
memory with a thousand recollections of utter 
weariness and misery. Even my hardy servant 
could scarce keep from groaning ; and I, who Was 
ever of a tenderer make, could have leaned my 
head on my horse’s neck and sobbed with pure 
feebleness. .■-. 

The country was now rough with tanglowood. 
for we were near tlie last spur of the hills era 
they break down on the river. Somewhere through 
the gloom lights were shilling and moving, as I 
guessed from a ship on the water. Beyond were 
still others, few in number, but fixed, as if from 
dwelling-houses. Here at last, I thought, is the 
town of Dumbarton which I am seeking ; and, fired 
with the hope, we urged on the more our jaded 
beasts. 

But lo ! when we came to it, ’twos but a wayside 
inn in a little claclian, where one solitary lump 
swung and cast a bar of light over the snowy street. 
I hammered at the door till I brought down the 
landlord shivering in his night-dress. It might 
be that my cousin had halted here, so I asked the 
man if he had any travellers within. 

‘None, save twae drunk Ayr skippers and a 
Glesca packman ; unless your honour is coinin’ to 
keep them company.’ 

‘Has any one passed, then?’ I cried. 

‘How could I tell when I’ve been slec-piu’ i’ 
my bed time sax ’oors 1 ’ ho coughed, and seeing we 
were no sojourners, slammed the door in our face. 

We were numb and wretched,' but there was 
nought for it but to ride an further to the town. 
It could not he far, and there were Signs of morn 
already in the air. The cold grew more interne, 
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and tlie tliiclc pall of darkness lifted somewhat 
toward the east. The blurred woods and clogged 
fields at our side gradually came into view ; and as, 
heart-sick and nigh fordone with want of 'sleep, 
we rounded the great barrier ridge of' hill, an array 
of twinkling lights sprang np in front and told 
ns that we were not far from our journey’s end. 
Nevertheless it was still dark when we rode into 
the narrow, cobbled street and stopped at the first 
hostelry. 

Now both the one and the other were too far 
gone with weariness to do more than drop help- 
lessly from our horses and stagger iiito ■ the iim 
parlour. They gave us brandy, and then led ns 
to a sleeping-room, where we lny down' like logs 
and dropped into a profound slumber. • 

When we awoke the morning was well advanced. 


I was roused by Nieol, who was ever the more 
wakeful, and without more delay we went down 
and recruited our exhausted strength with a meal. 
Then I summoned the landlord, and asked, more 
from liabit than from any clear expectation, whether 
any travellers had lodged overnight. 

The man answered shortly that there had been 
a gentleman and a maid, with two serving-men, 
who had but lately left. 

In a great haste I seized on my hat and called 
loudly for the horses. ‘Where did they go?’ I 
said. ‘By wliat way? Quick, tell me.’ 

‘They took the' road down to the ferry,’ said he, 
in great amazement. ‘It’s no’ an ’oor since they 
gacd.’' 

Thereupon I flung him Ilia lawing, and we rushed 
from the house. 


P R E M A T IT R E B IT R I A L. 



|EADEES of Wilkie Collins’s novel, 
Jezebel’s Daughter, will remember 
that dramatic scene in the Ger- 
man deadhouse, when the English 
widow, poisoned and supposed to 
be dead, wakes from her awful sleep) 
and confounds her enemies. Indeed, this is an 
old device of the realistic novelist, and one which 
never fails to enthral the reader by the very daring 
with which so grim a subject is made subservient 
to the demand for thrilling fiction. Yet, if all 
accounts are true, the novelist who relies upon 
this form of incident is likely in the future to 
find himself, like Othello, occupationless. It is 
all owing to those terrible X-rays, which have 
so much to answer for already, and which, like 
a piercing search-light, are dispelliug the mist and 
darkness in which so many important facts have 
long been lost to sight. We are now informed, 
among other wonderful things possible since their 
discovery, that it is easy, by a slightly different 
form of ray, to photograph the interior of the 
human body, the resultant photographs differing 
according to whether tlm body is dead or living. 
This means, of course, supposing the invention to 
be worth anything, that the world will be placed 
in possession of what scientists have long been 
seeking — an absolute test whether death has really 
taken place. In Paris the rays have already! 
been used to good purpose. The relatives of a 
man who was supposed to have died were afraid 
to inter him, lest the spark of life had not quite 
departed. In the end they satisfied themselves 
by having the thorax exposed to the wonderful 
Rontgen rays. The result dispelled all doubt and 
fear. The slightest arid most occasional move- 
ment of the heart would have ’blurred the picture ; 
there was no such: movement— -the heart, was still, 
and rigid — the man: was. dead beyond, all question. 

It is impossible almost, at first thought, to 


realise tlie immensity of such a discovery, and 
its inestimable value to mankind. Think for a 
moment of the horrors of premature burial. 
Think of the terrible uncertainty with which 
many human beings are even to-day put away 
into the tomb ; and think also of the horror and 
unspeakable anguish of the wretched creature 
whose return to consciousness is but the prelude 
to a death than which it is impossible to realise 
anything more ghastly or horrible. This Victor 
Hugo realises in a thrilling scene in Les Misemlles. 
If .this new invention can do what is claimed for; 
it, these uncertainties and horrors will become 
things of the past, and the haunting fear which 
has pursued so many nervous people through life 
will vanish like the mists of night before the 
rising sun. 

There are people who steadfastly refuse to 
believe in the possibility of a living interment. 
Yet in 1890 no less than 11,464 uncertified 
deaths took place in the United Kingdom, the 
bodies of these being placed in the ground with- 
out official examination to see if life had really 
left. The Home Secretary, questioned in 1897 in 
the House of Commons on the subject, remarked 
that the uncertified deaths were increasing year 
after year, but he did not think that a certificate 
of deatli would be a guarantee against premature 
burial. Possibly not, owing to our present faulty 
system. Hundreds of certificates are;, given every 
year by medical men who never see their patients 
in tlie hour of death, nor even after, so that a 
certificate in such cases is no guarantee at all. 
Nor is in all cases the certificate of a doctor who 
has seen the body thoroughly trustworthy, for 
exhumation has oftentimes revealed the appalling 
fact that tlie supposed corpse was not dead at all 
when interred, but lived to die a death so truly 
terrible that the pen shrinks from even attempting 
to describe it. Moreover, medical certificates are 




not always made out as carefully as they might be. 
It was reported in the Manchester papers a short 
time back that at an inquest at Runcorn on an 
infant there were three mistakes in the doctor’s 
certificate. It was stated in the certificate that 
the certifying doctor saw it alive later than lie 
really did ; the age was given wrongly ; and the 
address at which the child died was wrong. As 
the coroner remarked, the doctor acted in good 
enough faith, but * without due inquiry.’ Exactly ; 
and many a hundred death-certificates are issued 
yearly 1 without due inquiry.’ That is one of the 
faultiest points in our present system. 

What has long been wanted has been a scien- 
tific test of death. At present, leaving the 
discovery of the X-rays out of account, there 
is no such test. There is, indeed, the old-fashioned 
belief that if a pin is used to prick the skin the 
puncture will remain open in the case of a dead 
body, whereas the puncture will redden and close 
up if the person is still alive. Yet this, and 
kindred tests, have not always acted, and it is 
the knowledge of this fact which has led so many 
people to leave directions for a thorough examina- 
tion to he made of their bodies after death was 
supposed to have taken place. Wilkie Collins, 
who lias already been quoted, left a missive 
among his paper's directing that when lie died a 
thorough examination of his body was to be made 
by a skilled surgeon. Lady Burton, wife of Captain 
Sir Richard Burton, ordered that her body should 
he pierced with a needle in the region of the heart. 
Mr Edmund Yates of the World, Miss Ada 
Cavendish, Miss Harriet Martiueau, the authoress, 
and Hans Andersen, the writer of so many fairy 
tales, may be mentioned as instances of men and 
women who have left instructions that they should 
not be interred until everything possible had been 
done to 'make, sure , that, they were lifeless. In 
some cases it was the severance of a vein, in 
others even decapitation, that was resolved upon. 
Others, with a similar end in view, have adopted 
different means. The signalling invention of 
Edgar Allan Poe — who wrote this subject up in 
his characteristically weird fashion — is familiar to 
all readers. Then there is the apparatus of a 
Russian inventor, which consists in a mechanism 
placed in the throat of the corpse. If conscious- 
ness returned, and an effort were made to breathe, 
the effort set in motion certain wires* . which 
resulted in a bell ringing in the cemetery-keeper’s 
lodge. In Jezebel’s Daughter the idea is very 
similar, save that, instead of a throat apparatus, 
wires were fastened to the hands of the corpse. 
Last year Sir Henry Littlejohn told his students 
at Edinburgh of a fancy coffin, fitted with patent 
springs so constructed that on the slightest indi- 
cation of returning life they would immediately 
open the coffin and thus save the victim. This 
may have been a reference to the Russian in- 
vention, seeing that the idea is the same, though 
there is a slight difference in detail. 


These things are mentioned to show that a 
reasonable fear of premature burial has existed in 
the minds of persons who could not be called 
‘cranks.’ Nobody who knew the late Edmund 
Yates or Wilkie Collins would imagine for a moment 
that their minds were unevenly balanced, or that 
they were likely to be frightened by foolish fears. 
As a matter of fact, they knew that the fate they 
dreaded was possible, and that our present regula- 
tions were not ample enough to prevent it. The 
only test of death we have is the appearance of 
decomposition. On sanitary and other grounds 
this cannot always be waited for, and so human 
bodies are perforce put away without any real 
valid test having been made. They may be dead 
— the vast majority are ; they may not he dead, 
and investigation and research have unfortunately 
proved that in quite a number of cases they cer- 
tainly were not. 

There is a large literature on this subject, which 
is interesting if gruesome reading. A recent 
pamphlet gives no less than thirty-two cases of 
actual premature burial, four probable or doubtful 
cases, and no less than sixty-nine averted cases, all 
on the authority of medical men who vouch for 
the accuracy of the facts. The Rev. II. R. Haweis, 
whose pen illuminates any subject it touches, has 
also written a booklet on the -subject, in which he 
collected many actual cases of interment before 
death, on testimony which cannot he doubted. 
Then receuM^, ; since these publications, several 
cases have been reported from France* where 
interments are allowed after twenty-four hours’ in- 
terval after death. In most Continental countries, 
and certainly always amongst the Jews, interment 
follows rapidly upon the heels of death, and it is 
a singular fact that the greater number of cases 
of premature burial are reported from those 
countries where this rapidity is customary. This 
is proof enough that these were instances of 
merely suspended animation — similar to that 
written of by Lady Burton in her Life — which 
might have been discovered by either of two 
things — a thorough test of the departure of life, 
or by waiting until animation was resumed. The 
thorough test we have not as yet seen in opera- 
tion ; the waiting, in most cases, is altogether out 
of the question. 

It is an affectation in some quarters to pour 
ridicule upon fears of premature burial. It is 
quite true that the cases of such interment are 
rare in comparison with the number of deaths. 
Still they do happen, and may happen, and it is 
•because: of this that the discovery of a real test 
such as the one just announced is of such great 
importance to mankind. In Paris the civic 
authorities some years ago offered a prize for 
such a test, hut it was never awarded. In Eng- 
land no similar step has ever been taken by the 
authorities, and yet no less a person than Sir 
Henry Thompson tells us that it is easier for a 
case of premature burial to take place in Eng- 
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land than in Prance under our present system 
of allowing so many uncertified deaths, and of 
granting certificates without the medical men 
having subjected the body to a careful examina- 
tion. The fact is that the public were roused to 
a state of almost unreasoning fear some years ago 
by the discovery of a few cases, and then allowed 
themselves to be lulled into a sense of security 
by the emphatic declaration that the possibility 
was so remote as not to be worth thinking about. 
It was an instance of the swing of the pendulum 
so: typical of the British mind; and in this con- 
nection it has to be admitted that the public 
were unreasonably excited. Too much was made 
of the solitary cases discovered, and the danger 
was painted in colours much too lurid. Every- 
body who could invent a story of a supposed 
return to life in the coffin was sure of a ready 
audience, and it is not to be wondered that some 
absurd exaggerations found their way into print. 
One such instance may he worth recalling. An 


old woman, bent with age, lay in her coffin, with 
a penny on each eye to keep down the lid. 
During the ‘ wake ’ she suddenly sat holt upright ; 
the pennies dropped from her eyes, and she 
stared fixedly about her. The explanation was 
very simple. After being deposited in the coffin, 
a piece of wood was fastened across her body to 
keep her straight. The giving way of this brace, 
as it may be called, caused her poor old frame 
to spring like a bow to its customary position. 
Hence tlie sitting upright. 

Doubtless many of the alleged cases of a return 
to life are to be explained by perfectly natural 
means. Yet with all this the fact remains that 
the fear of premature burial is a very real one, 
and is based upon a series of appalling facts 
which cannot be denied. It is because . of this 
that in the invention of such a perfect test as 
that just discovered we are bound to recognise 
one of tlie greatest benefits which could be con- 
ferred upon humanity. 


PATRICIA. 

By C. Kennett Bukkow. 


COULD never make out why, in 
the name of wonder, you. were 
christened Patricia.’ 

‘ It was supposed to be feminine 
for Patrick, I think. But please 
don’t waste your time in worry- 
ing over my name, Mr Shove.’ 

‘And please always be careful, Miss O’Neill, to 
pronounce my name with the “ o ” long, and not 
as though it rhymed with “love.” You said it very 
prettily then. My difficulty about your name is 
tliat one wouldn’t know what to call you if one 
wanted to shorten it,’ 

‘ Pat,’ said Miss O’Neill. 

‘But Pat’s a man’s name. Wouldn’t Patry he 
better?’ 

‘No,’ she said; ‘and anyway it doesn’t matter, 
does it?’ 

‘ It might some day,’ I said, and looked at her 
with what I intended to be a very meaning 
glance. 

‘Well,’ said she, ‘there’ll be plenty of time for 
you to make up your mind.’ 

‘That doesn’t sound kind. I don’t know what 
you mean by it, Pat.’ 

‘ Rieia,’ she added. 

‘I may call you Patricia?’ 

‘ If it will please you.’ 

‘Of course it will please me. But you?’ 

‘ I don’t mind in the least.’ 

‘You’re a .very indifferent person, Miss O’Neill.’ 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘you can’t expect me to he 
interested in my own name.’ 

‘ Or mine,’ I added. 


‘ I know you almost as well as my name.’ 

‘And think as little of me, I firmly believe.’ 

‘ You ’re a silly boy. What do you wttiit me to 
do? Am I to go down on my knees to you?’ 

‘ Tliat would be very nice, I think. Better still ; 
you might allow me to kneel.’ 

‘ That would certainly hot be nice. Men always 
look foolish when they kneel to a woman.’' 

‘How do you know?’ I asked, for I was certain 
Patricia had never been to a theatre in her life, 
not even in Dublin. 

‘ Do you suppose, Larry, that you ’re tlie only 
person who ever wanted to kneel to me V 

‘ I should like to suppose it, Patricia.’ 

‘Would you indeed?’ said she, and Swept me 
a curtsey. . 

Then she sat down to the piano, and, turning 
her face towards me, sang : 

‘ O Larry, me dear, ye ’re the nicest av boys ; 

But sure, Larry, tliat isn’t all. 

Ye must turn out yer toes in an iligant pose, 

And never say die till ye fall ! ’ 

There were several verses in this foolish song, 
and she went through them all. When she had 
finished, Patricia bowed to me again and glided out 
of the room, smiling with unruffled innocence. 

‘Patricia,’ thought I, ‘you’re the most tantalising 
of creatures, and the sweetest. One moment you 
seem to love me, and the next you’re as far away 
as the moon. What a pity wo know each other so 
well 1 It doesn’t give me a fair chance.’ 

It was November, but fine and clear and not at 
all cold. I walked into Ballvclogher after lunch 
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to post my letters and to buy some little things 
for Patricia. She made no scruple to use my 
services. I remember in one shop, where they sold 
everything, I found some fine Irish clay-pipes, and 
bought two dozen of them ; these I carried back 
in great triumph, packed in a little box. Patricia 
begged one of them, to blow soap-bubbles she 
said; but I never saw her engaged in that charm- 
ing occupation. 

After this I took nry gun, and, calling the two 
setters, Mars and Nimrod, and little Willie Donnell 
to beat for me, I went over the turnip-fields to 
the wood. I care nothing for the wholesale 
slaughter of a big shoot, but I love the chances 
of a casual excursion with the dogs. If you want 
to get away from yourself, there is nothing like 
it, iu my judgment. When your finger is on the 
trigger, and the dogs, head down, are making a 
line just ahead of you, there is no room for any- 
thing else ; an abstracted person could not even 
walk over a turnip-field without coming to grief. 

Mars raised a small covey of partridges, and, by 
unusual good luck for me, I killed with both 
barrels. This put me in, a good humour with 
myself, and on we went. I can’t say that Willie 
Donnell was a good beater, and lie had a silly way 
of shouting ‘Mark’ shrilly when an innocent 
thrush or blackbird rose ; but he meant so well 
and appeared to enjoy the work so much that I 
had not the heart to send him back. 

We had worked half up the wood, and I had 
a couple of brace of pheasants to my credit, when 
Mars ran back, wagging his tail violently. ‘Set, 
hang you 1 ’ I shouted. 

‘Oh, Mr Shove,’ said a voice, ‘ shame on you to 
swear at the poor doggie because he goes to meet 
■a friend.’ I turned, and there was Patricia, calmly 
walking along through the dead leaves. 

‘Well, 1 I said, ‘a dog shouldn’t run away from 
his duty even for you. I could forgive a man for 
it. What do you want out here, Patricia?’ 

‘ Oh, I just heard the firing, and thought I’d come 
to see whether you could shoot.’ 

‘Of course I can shoot.’ 

‘You all say that. My, cousin Archie O’Neill 
said so, but the birds he brought home were a week 
dead, and came- from Cannore.’ 

‘Well, my birds are still warm,’ I said; and I 
•called Willie Donnell to show them to her. She 
looked at them and nodded. • ■ : 

‘I can shoot, you know,’ she said. 

‘Indeed’.’ said L ‘Perhaps you would like to 
show me how well you do it, now?’. / 

‘You don’t believe me ; but I can.’ 

‘I’ll believe anything you tell me, Patricia.’ * 

‘Ah, Larry,’ she said, ‘you’re a good creature, 
and I wouldn’t deceive you for the world, Give 
me tlie gun.’ U A f.-yAL’U b -j • ; ; • ^; Ad- : 

• 1 handed it to her, and she looked to see that 
the cartridges were all right. confessed to myself 
that she handled the thing in a business-like way, 
•and nut as most girls do, as though they were afraid 


it might go off unexpectedly. I sat down on the 
trunk of a tree and looked at Patricia. 

‘Sit down,’ I said, ‘and get your nerves under 
control and think what you’d like to shoot at.’ 

She stood before me with the gun oil her shoulder, 
part of the barrel being hidden by her loose hair ; 
I felt that my gun was happy. 

‘What do you think I’d shoot at but a bird?’ 

‘Oh, come!’ I said. 

She turned scornfully on her heel and called 
the dogs. I followed, watching her sure step on 
that uneven ground with delight. Suddenly Mars 
stopped dead, head down, tail steady. ‘ Mark,’ I 
whispered. In a moment a cock pheasant rose and 
rocketed up into the bare branches. Patricia sighted 
with the utmost coolness, fired, and the bird fell. 

‘ Bravo ! ’ said I. ‘ I should have missed that. 
Considering that my gun ’s far too long for you, it 
was magnificent.’ 

‘ You forget,’ she said, ‘that I’m a big girl.’ 

‘How could I forget with you standing there 
before me ? If I live to be as old as Biddy Maguire, 
I ’ll remember how you look at this moment, 
Patricia. Ah, child, ’ I added (I felt that 1 might 
call her child, being four years her senior), ‘if 
you’d only believe how you're always before me, 
night and day.’ 

She blushed and turned her dark eyes aside ; I 
think her breath caught. At that moment Willie 
Donnell shouted, and another bird was up. Patricia 
fired and missed. 

‘The other barrel,’ I cried, 

‘Larry, it isn’t loaded,’ said she, looking at me 
with the prettiest penitence. 

‘You’re a nice sportswoman,’ said I. 

‘You should have loaded it for me.’ 

‘Well, I admit that. But what made you miss? 
It was an easier shot than the other,’ 

‘You were talking to me,’ she said. 

‘Patricia, put down that stupid gun and sit 
here by me; it’s as warm as spring. We’ve shot 
enough for to-day, and Willie Donnell can go 
back with the dogs.’ 

‘I must be going in,’ she said. 

‘Nonsense,’ said I; ‘sit down, child, and make 
me happy.’ 

‘Oh, if that will make you happy’ — - and she 
sat down on a tree-trunk and looked across the 
fields to the mountains that rose green and gray 
beyond. 

‘You could make 'me happy for ever, Patricia, 
if you liked.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ said she. Then she turned her , face to 
me and laughed softly. ‘ You think I could,’ she 
went on ; ‘ but what can a girl do, even a big girl ? 
’Tis easy talking, Larry.’ 

. ‘Give me your hands,’ said I, ‘and I’ll tell you.’ 

She gave me her ungloved hands, and I held 
them for a time without speaking, looking into 
her wonderful, deep eyes, Shu met my gaze as 
steadily as a child. 

‘Patricia, you can love me,’ I. said at last. 
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1 1 do Iovq you, Larry.’ 

I shook my head. 

‘That’s not the way I mean ; you must love me 
as I love you.’ 

'And how’s that?’ she asked. 

‘So much that the sight of you makes me sick 
with happiness ; to hold your hands, like this, is 
heaven, and to kiss you would be a kind of abso- 
lution.’ ■ 

‘ I don’t think I love you like that. But you 
may kiss me, Larry, if you like. You used to kiss 
me when 1 was a little girl, and now I ’m only 
a liLtle girl grown up.’ 

‘You must kiss me as well.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said. 

So we kissed, and for a moment I had my arm 
about her. Then she was on her feet, crimson as 
some of the dead leaves under her. 

‘ I didn’t mean that kind of kiss ! ’ she cried. 

‘I’m sorry,’ said I. ‘You should have told me 
the kind you meant. My dear, if you knew my 
heart you would forgive me.’ 

She stood looking on the ground, kicking a 
little hole in it with the toe of her shoe. She 
was not really angry — I could see that ; but I 
could not be sure what her trembling lips meant 
or why her eyelashes were heavy with tears. I 
did not realise then what the first lover’s kiss 
symbolises ' to such, a girl as Patricia, a girl com- 
pounded of fire and pride and utter nobleness of 
blood. 

After a time she gave me her right hand again 
and said quietly, ‘ I forgive you,’ 

I stooped and touched her fingers witli my lips 
— not a lover’s kiss, but one of simple reverence. 

As we walked back to the house (I was her 
father’s guest) we hardly spoke at all. But that 
evening, as the old man nodded in his chair after 
our usual game of chess, we drew together 
again. 

‘To-morrow,’ I said, ‘you’re going to take me 
to Cashel, aren’t you?’ 

‘ You must see Cashel,’ she said. 

‘Of course, and if to-morrow’s tine’ 

‘We’ll drive there,’ she said, ‘and have lunch 
in the ruins.’ 

1 Beautiful ! ’ said I. 

‘But it may be too cold,’ 

‘ There are rugs,’ I said. 

‘ It may rain.’ 

‘There are umbrellas and mackintoshes. Let 
it be Cashel to-morrow, whatever happens, 
Patricia.’ 

She promised ; and when I went to bed I sat up 
for a long time and smoked one of my new clays, 
thinking blissfully of Cashel and the long drive 
there and back. It was two o’clock before I was 
asleep ; my room was so full of smoke that I 
could hardly see across it. 

The morning was fine, and at eleven o’clock the 
car was ready and we set out. The country 
through which we drove was beautiful ; but all my 


eyes were for Patricia ; only now and then did 
I realise how fair a land it was. Holy Cross 
Abbey, by the water-side, a haunt of ancient peace 
if ever there was one, stuck in my memory ; but 
I can recall little else until we reached Casliel. 
Patricia had been very silent, but occasionally she 
gave me her eyes in a way that made my heart 
thump ; I could not be quite sure just what she 
meant. 

As we walked up the steep approach to the gray 
ruins that, crown the abrupt Rock of Cashel she 
became her old self again, and we raced each other 
to the top. It was a dead heat, although Patricia 
protested tluit she won ; hut when I asked her 
what prize she wanted, she only glanced at me 
again with that new look of hers. We wandered 
about the ruins and the graveyard until it was 
time. for lunch, which we spread upon the grass- 
tufted door of what had once been a room, now 
roolless, and with a sheer drop on one side to a 
kind of courtyard below. We made the place, 
which we seemed to have entirely to ourselves, 
echo with our laughter, and the old cathedral 
looked down upon us not unkindly, like a ripe 
old man smiling at youth. 

Patricia had lmd the forethought to put a bottle 
of champagne in the basket ; but, for the reason, 
as she said, that she did not care for wine, only 
one glass. But I soon overcame her scruples and 
handed her a', bumper. 

‘ Patricia,’ P said, ‘you must drink my health.’ 

‘ I will, Larry, with all my heart.’ 

‘ Do you mean that?’ 

‘ I do,’ she said, and drank, with a very pretty 
inclination towards me. Then she filled again 
and handed the glass to me. 

‘Your health, Patricia,’ said I, ‘with all my 
love, and may yon see what a jewel I am and 
secure me while you have the chancel’ And I 
drank to the last drop and turned the glass up- 
side down. 

‘You’re a jewel indeed,’ said she, ‘and will 
make some girl happy.’ 

‘It’s you or no one, Patricia. 'I’ve found yotg 
and I’ll look no farther.’ 

‘Oh Larry, why wouldn’t some one else do for 
you as well ? ’ 

‘Because you are you and there isn’t any one 
else in the world.’ 

‘That’s a good reason,’ she said. 

‘ It ’s so good that I wonder you can hesitate ! ’ 
cried I. 

1 Have some cold chicken, Larry.’ 

‘Hang the chicken,’ I said ; but I took it all the 
same, and we got on to loss dangerous ground, and 
became children just as we had been in the old 
days. 

After lunch we wandered about again, spend- 
ing the afternoon in that hand-in-hand familiarity 
which is so sweet, and yet, to one in my unde- 
fined position, so bitterly disquieting. But I was 
blindly happy, telling her absurd stories that I 
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might hear her laugh, and sad ones that I might 
sec her eyes fill with pit}’; and she, on her part, 
told me a hundred little things about herself that 
seemed to make me free of her inner life. 

At last, when it was nearly dusk, we stumbled 
upon King Cormac's Chapel. I have no idea who 
King Cormac was, but I know that his chapel was 
extraordinarily dark and damp and gloomy, and 
that we seemed suddenly shut away from all the 
light and sweetness of the world. However, we 
proceeded cautiously, and after a time reached an 
arched embrasure with a projecting stone base from 
which the pillars sprang. Here wc sat down in a 
silence that made Patricia shiver. 

* King Cormac’s Chapel,’ I said, ‘ is like a 
prison.’ 

‘ It makes me cold,’ Patricia answered. 

There was a high window opposite, through which 
I saw a patch of evening sky ; there was just light 
enough for me to distinguish Patricia’s face dimly. 

1 Well,’ I said, ‘ this has been a great clay for 
me, Patricia. I’ve had you all to myself for six 
hours. But what’s that when I want to have you 
all ray life?’ 

She drew closer to me and touched my hand. 

‘Larry dear, what does it feel like here’— and 
she laid her hand upon her heart— ‘when you love 
so much as that?’ 

At that moment I heard a sound like the 
closing of a door, but I took no heed of it. 

‘ It feels,’ I said, 1 as if another life were in you. 
And,’ I continued, ‘ I can’t bear it any longer. My 
spirit’s all in the dark, just as my body is in this 
black chapel. Let’s go away and get into the world 
again, and perhaps it will teach mo to forget.’ 

I took her arm and led lier to the door, she 
.saying nothing, but I heard her breathing. I put 
out my hand and pushed against the grated door: 
it was locked. .1 was. not in the least afraid for 
myself ; indeed, I think I inwardly blessed King 
Cormac, but I did not know how Patricia might 
take it. 

‘ Wait a moment, Larry,’ she said, as I fumbled 
with the lock. 

‘We must wait !’ I said. ‘We’re prisoners ; the 
thing’s locked.’ 

‘Locked!’ she cried. Then she laughed and 
. took my hand. 

‘You can take care of me,’ she said; ‘in a 
minute you may shout; but first I must tell you 
something,’ 

A pang struck through my heart. 

‘Well, child;’ I said. 

‘ I think I love you a little, Larry.’ 

‘I believe that, but a little’s no good. Don’t 
play with me, Patricia.’ 

She drew herself up and took my face between 
her hands and kissed me. All the blood in my 
body seemed to run to meet that kiss. 

‘ Will that do ? Is that love enough 1 ’ 

‘ Pat,’ I cried, ‘do you mean it? Is it true?’ 

‘Would I lie to you, Larry?’ 


‘God bless King Cormac,’ I said, and took her 
in my arms. 

‘I knew it yesterday, Larry.’ 

‘Then God bless yesterday as well.’ 

‘Are you happy now, Larry?’ 

‘Don’t!’ I said. ‘This is no place for making 
love, Pat — ’tis a king’s chapel. Where’s your 
reverence, child V 

,,,, ‘ King Cormac’s' dead,’ she said. 

‘Yes, but lie might have a ghost.’ 

‘I’d love to see it.’ 

‘ I ’d rather see the care-taker,’ I said, and with 
that shouted at the top of my voice. After five 
minutes of this exercise we heard a shuffling of 
feet and saw the swaying light of a lantern. A 
frightened face appeared at the other side of the 
grating. 

‘What’s that at all?’ asked a shaking voice. 

‘What indeed ! Wliat do you mean by lock- 
ing folks in like tliis ? ’ 

‘Ach, sure, I didn’t know ye were there.’ 

‘You might have looked, anyway.’ 

‘Sure I did look, hut divil a soul could I 
see.’ He opened the door and let us forth, full 
of eloquent apologies. 

‘There’s a car waitin’ at the bottom av the 
hill ; maybe that ’s yours, sor ? ’ 

‘Maybe it is,’ I said, and made him happy 
with htilf-a-crown. 

As- I have already said, I don’t know who 
King Cormac was ; I prefer that he should remain 
a myth to hie ; but I never look at Patricia with- 
out blessing liis chapel and his name. 

THE ROMAN WALL, NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Sunshine anil the old gray wall, 

Far blue slty and rest ; 

Where the curlews, passing, call, 

And the stoncchats nest. 

Midday, where the foxgloves tall 
Rear their purple heads : 

Where the wanderer’s slow footfall 
Sinks in thymy beds. 

In the perfect summer air, 

Dreaming here I lie ; 

Peewits, o’er tlie landscape bare, 

Circling round me fly. 

Purple flower from foreign laud 
On the ruined stone ; 

Brought by careless Roman hand, 

Name and fame unknown. 

Gleaming water far away. 

Burnished in the sun : 

Catching sunset’s latest ray, 

When the day is done. 

In the evening's calm repose, 

Still I take my rest 

As tho rook far homeward goes. 

Sailing to the west ! 


1 rioted and Published by W. & 11. Chambers, Limited, 47 Patornoster Row, London ; and Edinburgh. 
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THE CHOICE MATRIMONIAL. 

By the Author of How to be Happy though Married ; The Five Talents of Woman, &e. 


HERE are men who take less thought 
and care in the choice of a wife than 
they do in selecting a tie or a pair 
of gloves ; and there are girls who 
Hi marry men about whom they know 
as little as they do about the run- 
ning of a torpedo or the management of a first-class 
battleship. No wonder that husband and wife give 
and receive shocks after marriage. If ever we 
should obey a precept in reference to marriage, 
surely it ought to be that of Goethe— 1 Choose 
well; your choice is brief, but yet endless ! ’ 

‘But love is blind,’ people say, ‘and marriage 
is a lottery.’ Certainly love may not be very 

sharp-sighted ; but we need not blindfold it. 

The hero 6f Carlyle’s book, Sartor Eesartus, says 
that in the blackest period of his doubt he was 
withheld from suicide by a certain aftershine of 
Christianity. In the same way, even when our 
judgment is most blinded by love, a certain after- 
shine of common-sense may save us from killing 
our happiness by a foolish marriage. We may 
be head over ears in love ; hut we will not 

entirely lose our heads if we have tried to culti- 
vate presence of mind in the time of danger. 

Of course it is by our feelings and instincts, 
and not by our reason, that we make choice in 
this matter ; but reason may exercise at least a 
negative influence. If our hearts tell us when we 
should marry, our heads may point out those with 
whom it is inexpedient to wed ; and it is possible 
to keep our hearts in our heads.; : 

In saying this I am far from advocating the 
cold-blooded marriage of expediency. No ; I be- 
lieve in love-marriages, and think that they are 
far more likely to turn out well than are , those 
which are formed upon so-called interested 
principles. 

Tell me where is fancy bred, 

Or in the heart or in the head? 

In this sweet little song of Shakespeare the word 
* fancy ’ means love ; and the true answer, as it 
No. 32.— Vol. I. [All Eights 


seems to me, to the question is that this love or 
fancy is bred or produced, not in the head, where 
we think and speculate and make bargains, but 
in the heart, where we feel, admire, and love. 
This, at least, is what Nature says. The first time 
a young man meets a certain young lady he feels 
drawn towards her as by an invincible impulse. 
He does not know what is over him. It might he 
the measles, but it is not — it is love. He says to 
himself, ‘Well, of course I’m not a marrying 
man ; but if I were I might do worse than marly 
that young lady.’ And when he does marry her 
— never trust those who say that they are not 
marrying men : they go off first— his friends say, 
‘Well, I never could see what Mr So-and-so saw to 
like in Miss So-and-so.’ That is just it : his friends 
could not see it, and he himself could not see it ; 
but it was Nature speaking to him in his strongest 
feelings, and saying, ‘Marry her, for she is your 
complement, the one who fills up and completes 
your nature. Do this, and you will be happy ever 
after ; refuse her for the sake of another with more 
money or influential connections, and you will be 
as miserable as is your own dirty- little soul.’ It is 
true, as Mr Raskin reminds us, that many mistakes 
coine from marrying the wrong person ; but though 
instinct is not infallible, it is, especially when it 
has not been spoiled, the best guide we have. 
One countryman said to another, ‘Now, if every- 
one had been of my thinking, every cme would 
have wanted to marry my old woman ; ’ liis friend 
reassured him by saying : ‘If every one had been of 
my mind, no one would- have wanted to marry 
your old woman.’ So it is that each eye forms 
its own idea of beauty, which is an excellent 
thing for some of us who otherwise might never 
have been able to marry at all. 

The same sort of people who tell the young 
that in marrying they should not think of their 
feelings generally go on to say, ‘And whatever 
you do, do not allow yourself to be influenced by- 
beauty, for beauty is only skin-deep.’ I never 
hear this about beauty being skin-deep without 
Reserved .] July 9, 1898. 
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Blinking of a reply which was once made bv an 
Irish girl. She was very good-looking, and was 
talking to a young man who was anything but 
this. He, thinking that she wanted a little 
taking down, remarked in the course of conversa- 
tion, ‘But yon know beauty is but skin-deep.’ 
‘Yes,’ she replied, ‘I know it ; but ugliness goes 
into the bone.’ This saying, then, is neither true 
nor wise, but merely skin-deep ; for what is beauty 
in many cases but the outward and visible, sign 
of health ? And we all know how important health 
is to matrimonial felicity. A rounded figure, 
bright laughing eyes, a clear complexion — these 
tilings, even iE they were not, as we hold they 
are, good in themselves, are valuable as showing 
that their , possessor is one who is capable of 
furthering the interests of the race by producing 
healthy children. 

Then we are to remember that beauty of the 
highest kind is, as it were, a garment which covers 
spiritual and moral beauty, the beauty of holiness, 
the beauty of a good character ; and this leads 
us to speak of character as being, after all, the 
great constituent of domestic happiness. An Irish 
magistrate once asked a prisoner before him, 'Are 
you married or single?’ 'Single, phase your 
worship,’ ‘Oh then,’ replied the magistrate, ‘it 
is a fine thing for your wife.’ It is indeed a 
fine thing for any woman who has missed marry- 
ing a man with a bad or even an indifferent 
character. There are, I know, women who say 
that they do not mind men being a little wild ; 
that they rather like a rake— just a small garden 
one, I suppose. Well, all that I can say is that 
these ladies are like their mother Eve, who ‘knew, 
not eating death.’ 1 do not believe in marrying 
a man in a missionary spirit, hoping to turn him 
from the error of liis ways. It is far more likely 
that lie will improve his wife off the face of the 
earth by bad treatment than that she will reform 
him. Men after thirty , years of age are not so 
easily reformed. Then you have to consider the 
effect living with a bad man will have upon your 
own life and character. 

Maid choosing man, remember this: 

You take iiis nature with his name. 

Ask, too, what his religion is. 

For you will soon he of the same. 

‘Who can find a virtuous woman?’ Alter the 
question, and put it in this way ; ‘Who seeks for 
one ? ’: Men marry those who please tlieir ejms or 
who flatter them, and do not seek in their wives 
those qualities upon Which . domestic happiness 
depends; and then they wonder why their mar- 
riages are failures ! A minister’s wife falling 
asleep in church, her husband called out, ‘Mrs 
B— , every one knows that when I married 
you I. got no beauty with you ; your friends 
know that I got no money ; and if I have not 
obtained the grace of God with you, I have had 
indeed a bad bargain.’ Truly, that man is much 
to be pitied whose wife is without the grace of 


God ; for as nothing can be better than a good 
woman, so nothing can be worse tlian a bad one. 
An old preacher, condemning those who make 
hasty marriages, says : ‘ If a man long for a bad 
wife, lie were best to go to hell a-wooing, that lie 
may have choice.’ Some men and women marry 
so foolishly that one would think that they longed 
for bad partners. But, indeed, it is not necessary 
to go to the place beneath to satisfy such a 
longing. There are but too many upon earth 
capable of becoming bad husbands and wives, and 
it is as well to keep out of their way. 

One of the most important, things to think 
about in the choice of a partner for the matrimo- 
nial firm is temper. After impurity, drunken- 
ness, gambling, and such gross sins, perhaps 
there is nothing which mars marriage more than 
bad temper. The confidential servant of a Scotch 
laird told him one day that he was going to leave 
his service. ‘Why?’ asked the master. ‘Are you 
not comfortable ? ’ ‘ Ob, comfortable enough ; but, 
to tell the truth, I can’t stand the temper of 
your wife. She’s, always scolding me.’ ‘If that 
be all,’ said the laird, ‘ you have very little to 
complain of.’ ‘ Little or much, I ’m going.’ Seeing 
that the man had made up his mind, the laird 
said, ‘Well, go then, and be thankful for ever 
after that you have not to live with her.’ It is 
indeed a matter, for great thankfulness to escape 
marrying a person with a bad temper. 

Sir David Baird and some other English officers 
were imprisoned by Tippoo Sahib in his dungeons 
at Bangalore. When, the mother of Sir David 
heard the. news in Scotland, alluding to the way 
in which prisoners were fastened to each other 
in those days, and to the energetic temperament of 
her son, she said, ‘Lord pity the chiel that’s tied to 
our Davie.’ He or she is certainly greatly to be 
pitied who is cursed with one of the many varieties 
of bad temper. 

‘ But liow,’ it. may be asked, ‘ is the temper or 
any other characteristic of one with whom we 
are thinking of marrying to be known 1 ’ Men 
were deceivers ever, and even women can do a 
little in this way; and some of them do it so 
cleverly that after marriage their husbands dis- 
cover that, like Jacob, they have courted one 
woman and married another. Why is a woman 
like a bell? Because you cannot tell what she is 
made of until you ring her. Replying to one 
who asked him whether a certain young lady 
would make a good wife, the famous preacher, 
Robert Hall, said, 1 How can I. possibly tell ? I 
never lived with her.’ This is, after all, the 
only true test ; but still, a small straw shows which 
way the wind bloivs, and there are indications of 
character which a wise person choosing a life- 
partner would not fail to note. Inquire what 
kind are the mother and sisters of the one you 
are thinking about, and .remember that character 
is shown by small things. 

In his advice to young men, Cubbett tells them to 
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be very careful not to marry a lazy woman, for slie 
will make her servants lazy and her children too. 
Then the question comes as to how the purblind 
lover is to discover whether she upon whose smiles 
he is doting is indolent or energetic. Cobbett 
answers this by giving certain indications to be 
noticed. ‘ Observe,’ be says, ‘liow she shakes hands, 
how she puts her foot upon the ground, how she 
eats.’ This last is very important ; for if a girl eat 
in a lazy, indifferent manner, ns if she took no in- 
terest in the operation, she is not likely to attend to 
her husband’s dinner ; and though some men have 
no hearts, I never heard of any without stomachs. 
Then Cobbett goes on to tell the story of how a 
young man of liis acquaintance living at Phila- 
delphia was put off from marrying by a chance 
expression which fell from the lips of his lady- 
lovo. He was visiting one evening at her father’s 
house, and he heard her say to her sister, ‘ I 
wonder where our needle is.’ That was enough ; 
he went away as soon as was consistent with 
politeness, resolved to have nothing more to do 


with one who had a needle in partnership with 
another, for he argued, ‘She can’t ha an energetic 
woman, or else she would have a needle all to 
herself — her very own ; and she can’t be an orderly 
one who would keep my house as it should he 
kept, or else she would have known where the 
fractional part of the needle was.’ 

At the same time, it is quite useless for either 
man or woman to expect perfection. The man 
who will not marry until he gets this must 
necessarily remain unmarried. He is a sour grape, 
hanging by a twig of obstinacy on a wall of great 
expectations ; and the only thing to be said in bis 
favour is that lie has missed the opportunity of 
making some woman miserable. A young man 
once said to a friend, ‘ I ’m not going to give 
myself away when I marry. The fortunate girl 
wlio gets me must have three qualifications.’ 
‘What arc these?’ ‘ She must be handsome, rich, 
and a fool.’ ‘Why all that?’ ‘Well, she must be 
handsome and rich, or else I won’t have her. 
She must he a fool, or else she won’t have me.’ 
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CHAPTER XL.— EAGLESHAJI. 



T was dawning morn, gray and misty, 
with a thaw setting in on the 
surface of the snow. Down the 
narrow, crooked streets, with a wind 
shivering in our teeth, we went at 
a break-neck gallop. Sometimes in 
a steep place we slipped for yards ; often I was 
within an ace of death ; and at one street turn- 
ing Hicol came down with a mighty clatter, 
though the next minute he was up again. A 
few sleepy citizens rubbed their eyes and stared 
from their windows, and in the lighted doorway 
of a tavern a sailor looked at us wonderingly. 

In less time than it. takes to tell we were at 
the water-edge. Here there is a rough quay, with 
something of a harbour behind it, where lie the 
sugar-boats from the Indies when the flood-tide is 
too low to suffer them to go up-stream to the 
city. Here also the ferry crosses the river four 
times daily. 

Before us the water lay in leaden gloom, with 
that strange dead colour which comes from 
the falling of much snow. Heavy waves were 
beginning to roll over the jetty, and a mist was 
drooping lower and ever lower. Two men stood 
by an old anchor, coiling some rope. We pulled 
up our horses, and I asked impatiently where the 
ferry might be. 

‘Gone ten meenutes syne,’ said one, with no 
change on his stolid face. ‘There she is, gin ye 
ha’e een i’ your heid to see;’ and he pointed out 
to the waste of waters. 

I looked, and saw a sail rising and sinking in 
the trough of the waves. 


‘ When does she return?’ I cried out, with many 
curses on onr laggard journey. 

\ ‘ Whiles in an ’oor, whiles in twee. She ’ll be twao 
the day ore she’s back, for the ferryman, Jock 
Gellatly, is as fu’ as the Baltic wi’ some drink 
that a young gentleman gied him.’ 

So we turned back to the harbour tavern with 
all the regrets of unsuccess. 

The man lmd said two hours, but it was nearer 
three ere that wretched shell returned ; and when 
it came ’twas with a drunken man who could scarce 
stagger ashore. I was in no mood for trifling. 

‘Here, you drunken swine,’ I cried, ‘will you 
take us across and be quick about it?’ 

‘ I maun ha’e anither gless o’ Duncan’s wlmsky,’ 
said the fellow, with a leer. 

‘ By God, and yon will not ! ’ I cried. ‘ Get aboard 
and make no more delny, or, by the Lord, I’ll throw 
you into the stream !’ 

The man hiccnped, and whined, ‘I eanna, I 
canna, my bonny lad. I bad ower muckle guid 
yill afore I sterted, and I maun ha’e some whnsky 
to keep it doom I’m an auld man, and the canid 
air frae the water is bad for the inside. Let me 
be, let me be and lie lay down on the quay with 
the utter helplessness of a sot. 

‘ Here is a devil of a mess,’ I cried to Hicol. 
‘Wliat is to be done?’ 

‘ I ’ll ha’e to tak’ the boat mysel’, laird,’ said my 
servant quietly. 1 If I droon ye, dinna complain.’ 

Indeed, I was in no mood for complaining of 
anything which would carry me farther on my 
quest. With some difficulty wo got the horses 
aboard and penned them in the stalls. Then 
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Nicol hoisted the sail, and we shoved off, while 
with a boat-hook I kept those at bay who sought 
to stop us. Once out on the stormy waters I was 
beset with a thousand fears. I have ever feared 
the sea ; and now, as we leaped and dived among 
the billows, and as the wind scoured ns like a 
threshing-floor, and, above all, as the crazy boat 
now almost lay sideways on the water, I felt a 
dreadful sinking of my courage, and looked for 
nothing better than immediate death. It was clear 
that Nicol, who knew something of seamanship, as 
he knew of most things, had a hard task to keep 
us straight, and by his set face and white lips I 
guessed that he too was not without his fears. 
Nevertheless, the passage was narrow, and in less 
time than I had expected we saw a dim line of sand 
through the fog. Running in there, we beached the 
coble and brought the horses splashing to shore. 

The place was dreary and waste, low-lying, with 
a few huts facing the river. Beyond, the land 
seemed still flat ; though, as far as the mist suffered 
me to see, there seemed to be something of a rise 
to the right. My feet and hands were numbed 
with cold, and the wound in my wrist, which I 
got in scaling the wall, smarted till it brought the 
to my eyes. I was so stiff I could scarce 
mount horse, and Nicol was in no better plight. 

We rode to the nearest cottage, and asked whither 
the folk had gone who landed with the last ferry. 
The woman answered gruffly that she had seen 
none land, and cared not, At the next house I 
fared little better ; hut at the third I found a 
young fisher lad, who, for the sake of a silver 
piece, told me that they had headed over the moor 
three hours ago. 

the moor?’ I asked, 
id he, 'is a muckle hill 
a’ thick wi’ bogs ; and ayont 
are main lulls and mosses ; and syne if ye 
ride on ye’ll come to Eaglesham, wliaur the nniivs 
end and the giiid lands begin. I yince was ower 
father aboot a eowt, and a braw bit 
and no’ like hereaways.’ 

I, with dogged hearts and numbed 
the black heath, where there was 
mow had lost all hardness, and 
and clogging to our horses’ feet. We 
maue as good speed as we could, hut that, , after 
all, was little. About midday we had crossed the 
first part of our journey, and were clambering and 
slipping over the shoulder of Mistilaw.:: This hill 
is low and trivial contrasted with our great Tweed- 
Side hills ; but it well deserves its name, for it is 
one vast quagmire, where at all seasons mists and 
vapours hang. Beyond it and all through the 
afternoon we struggled among low hills and lochs. 
We halted at a solitary shepherd’s hut among the 
wilds, and ate a vile meal of braxy and oaten- 
cake. Then again we set forth, and in the darken- 
ing came to the wide moor which is the last guard 
of tlm wastes and; borders the pleasant vale of Cart, 
great fit of indecision. 


It was clear that Gilbert and Marjory were but a 
little way off, in the house of Eaglesham, and I 
had almost reached the end of my travels, But 
here my plans came to a sudden end. Was I to 
ride forward and boldly demand my cousin to let 
her go ? I knew my cousin’s temper ; he could 
make but one reply, and at last some end would 
be placed to our feud. But with this came 
another thought. Gilbert was not a man of one 
device, but of many. If I sought to wrest my 
lady from his hands by force it was most likely 
that he would be the winner, for he was ever ripe 
for high, bold, and dastardly policies, and at such 
a time was little likely to be punctilious. 

So, in my extremity, I fell to consulting with 
Nicol, and between us we devised a plan. I liked 
it so well that I lost all dismal forebodings and 
proceeded to put it in action. Night fell just ns 
we came to the meadows above the village, and the 
twinkling lights of the place served as our guides. 
There was an inn there which I remembered of 
old time, for the innkeeper had come originally 
from Tweeddale. At first I would have shunned 
the place, but then I remembered that the man 
was dead these half-dozen years, and all the place 
so changed that I was secure from recognition, 
even had I not been disguised and clad in the 
manner I was. So, without any Fear, we rode up 
to the door and sought admittance. 

The place was roomy and wide, with a clean- 
swept floor, a fire blazing on the hearth, and a 
goodly smell of cooked meat everywhere. 

The landlord brought us a meal, which we ate like 
hungry men who had been a long day’s journey in 
a snow-bound world. Then I lay back and stared 
at the firelight, and tried hard to fix my mind on 
the things which were coming to pass. I found it 
hard to determine whether I was asleep or awake, 
for the events of the past hours were still mere 
phantasmagoria in my memory. Through all the 
bewildering maze of weariness and despair and 
scrupulosity of motive, there was still the one 
clear thought branded on my mind. And now, as 
I sat there, the thought was alone, without any 
clear perspective of the actors or the drama to be 
played. I scarce thought of Marjory, and Gilbert 
was little in my mind, for the long series of 
cares which had been mine for so many days had 
gone far to blunt my vision and drive me to look 
no farther than the next moment or the next 
hour. I was . dull, blank, deadened, with the . 
one unalterable intention firm in my heart; but, 
God knows ! little besides. 

About nine or ten— I know not rightly— my 
servant roused me and bade me get ready. He 
had ordered the landlord to have the horses round 
to the door, giving I know not what excuse. I 
mounted without a thought, save that the air 
was raw and ugly. We rode down the silent 
street, out on to the heath, where the snow was 
deeper and our steps all hut noiseless, the night 
was clear and deadly chill, piercing to the marrow. 
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A low snow-fog clothed the ground, and not a 
sound could we hear in that great wide world save 
our own breathing and our horses’ tread. A sort 
of awe took me at the silence, and it was with 
solemn thoughts that 1 advanced. 

In a while we left the heath, and dipping down 
into the valley of the stream, entered a wood of 
pines. Snow powdered us from the bare boughs, 
arid a dead branch crackled underfoot. Then all 
of a sudden — black and cold and still, from the 
stream-side meadows and all girt with dark forest — 
rose the house. Through the tree-trunks it looked 
ghostly as a place of the dead. Then I remem- 
bered that this was the hill-front, where no habit- 
able rooms were ; so, marvelling no more at the 
dearth of light, we turned sharp to the left and 
came on the side looking to the river. 

Two lights twinkled in the place, one in the 
basement and one in the low first story. I 
cast my memory hack over old days. One was 
from the sitting-parlour where old Gilbert Burnet 
had chosen to spend his days; and the other 
— ah, I had it ! — ’twas from the sleeping-room 
of old Mistress Burnet, where she had dragged 
out her last years and drawn her last breath. 
But for these there were no other signs of life in 
the house. 

We crossed the snowy slopes to the black 
shadow of the wall, where we halted and con- 
sulted. By this time some life and spirit had 
come back to my movements, and I held my- 
self more resolutely. Now I gave my servant 
his orders : ‘If so happen wo get Mistress Marjory 
safe,’ said I, ‘you will ride off with her without 
delay, down the valley to the Clyde, and then 
straight towards Tweeddale. You will get fresh 
horses at Hamilton, and till then these will 
serve your purpose. Once in her own country- 
side, there remains nothing for you save to see 
that you do her bidding in everything. If God 
so will it, I will not be long in returning to 
you.’ 

Then, with no more words, we set our faces 
to our task. 

The light in the window above us still shone 
out on the white ground. Many yards to our 
left another patch of brightness marked where the 
other lamp burned. There was need of caution 
and stillness, else the master of the place would 
hear. I kicked my shoes from my feet, though 
it was bitter cold, and set myself to scaling 
the wall. The distance was little, scarce twenty 
feet, and the masonry was rough-hewn and full 
of projecting stones, yet I found the matter as 
hard as I could manage ■ for my hands were 
niuubed with the excessive chill, and the cut 
in my wrist still ached furiously. I was like to 
swoon twenty times ere I reached the corner of 
the window. With a soh ol exhaustion, I drew 
myself up and stared at the curtained window. 

Very gently I tapped on the pane, once, twice, 
three times. I heard a quick movement of sur- 


prise within, then silence once more, as if the 
occupant of the room thought it only the snow 
drifting. Again I tapped, this time with a sharp 
knock which men use who wait long outside a 
gate in a windy night. Now there could be no 
doubt of the matter. A hand drew the curtains 
aside, and a timid little face peered out. Then 
of a sudden the whole folds were swept back and 
my lady stood before me. 

She wore her riding-dress still, hut a shawl ol 
some white stuff was Hung around her shoulders. 
There she stood before my sight, peering forth 
into the darkness with surprise, fright, love, 
joy chasing one another across her face, her 
eyes sad and tearful, her mouth drawn as with 
much sorrow, and her bright hair tossed loosely 
over her shoulders. It was many lone and dismal 
months since I had seen her — months filled 
with terrors and alarms and heart-sickening de- 
spair. And now r , as she was almost within my 
reach at last after so many days, my heart gave 
a great bound, and with one leap the burden of 
the past shook itself from my shoulders. 

‘ Open the window, dear, 1 I cried ; and with 
trembling hands she undid the fastenings and 
swung the lattice open. The next moment I had 
her in my arms, and felt her heart beating close 
to mine, and the soft, warm touch of her neck. 
‘Darling,’ I cried— ‘Marjory lass, how I have 
missed yon, dearest I But now T have you, and 
shall never leave you more and I drew her 
closer to me, while she could only sob the more. 

Then with a mighty effort I recalled myself 
to the immediate enterprise. The sound of the 
horses shuffling the snow without forced on me 
the need of action. 

‘ My servant is without with horses,’ I said. 

‘ You must go with him, dear. It is our only 
safety. By to-morrow you will be in Tweeddale, 
and in a very little while I will come to you.’ 

‘But do you not go just now?’ she cried in 
anxiety, still clinging to me. 

‘ No, Marjory dear,’ said I, soothing her as best. 
I could. ‘ I cannot come yet. There are some 
things which need my special care. If you think 
yourself, you will see that.’ 

‘ Is it aught to do with Gilbert Burnet 1 Oh ! I 
dare not leave you with him. Come with me, 
John— oh, come! I dare not, I dare not!’ And 
the poor child fell to wringing her hands. 

‘Marjory,’ I said, ‘if you love me, do as I bid 
you. 1 will come to no scaith. I promise you 
1 will be with you at Dawyclc ere the week is 
out.’ 

So she put a brave face on the matter, though 
her lips still quivered. I went to the window 
and looked down to where Nicol stood waiting 
with the horses. Then I thought of a plan ; and, 
finding none better, I cried to him to mount to the 
window-sill, for I knew his prowess as a climber, 
and the uncommon toughness of his arm. The horses 
were too jaded and spiritless to need any watching. 
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I caught up 1117 lady in my arms and stepped 
out upon the ledge. Then very carefully and 
painfully I lowered myself, still clinging to the 
sill, till I found a foothold on a projecting stone. 
Below us were Nicola arms, and into them I gave 
my burden. I heard him clambering down by 
degrees, and in a very little — for the height was 
not great— lie had readied the ground. Then I 
followed him, slipping the last few feet and bury- 
ing myself in a bank of snow. 

I had brought a heap of warm furs from the 
room, and these I -flung round my love’s shoulders. 
My heart ached to think of her, weary from the 
day’s hard riding, setting forth again into the cold 
of a November night. 

‘Oh John,’ she said, ‘no sooner met than 
parted ! It is ever our fate.’ 


‘It will be the last time, dear,’ I said, and I 
kissed her face in her hood. 

Then, with many injunctions to my servant, 
I hade them good-bye, and watched the figure 
which I loved best in all the world disappear 
into the darkness. With a sad and yet cheerful 
heart, I turned back and clambered again into 
the chamber. 

There were Marjory’s things scattered about, as 
of one who had come from a long journey. 
Something on a table caught my eye, and taking 
it up, I saw it was ; a slip of withered heather. 
Then' I minded how I lmd given it her one 
summer long ago on the Hill of Scrape. 

I again kicked oil' my boots, and in utter 
weariness of body and mind, I Hung myself on 
I the bed and was soon asleep. 


THE MONEY-LENDING 


0 one can scan the columns of any 
newspaper without being invited, 
by pulling advertisements, to apply 
for a loan to some generous in- 
dividual who seems anxious to 
bestow his money on tlm first- 
comer. Every week brings its batch of circulars, 
marked private, and addressed to us at our homes, 
soliciting us to borrow money from gentlemen 
whose system ensures the most absolute secrecy. 
Any one who has read the evidence given before 
the select committee of the House of Commons 
on 1 Money-lending’ can ;■ no longer : doubt that 
professional money-lenders are thriving in all 
parts of the country. Mr harrow, ohe of the 
principal witnesses before the committee, wished 
to ascertain whether the demand for money was 
great. He: advertised aa a philanthropist in four 
London dailies, and agreed to offer money at 10 
per cent, to respectable borrowers. On one day 
lie received as many as two hundred and eiglity- 
tliree replies. 

lhe Inspector-General in Bankruptcy confirms 
our view as to the prevalence of professional 
money-lending. In a report which ho presented 
to the^ committee, he stated that the number of 
‘receiving orders made during the two years 
(18!)5 and 1896) was 8500, and in these there 
were about 3160 claims by money-lenders which 
may fairly be described as of an usurious nature. 
The amount of, these claims was approximately 
£415,000, or about 3J per cent, of the total 
liabilities scheduled by the debtors, amounting to 
£12,400,000. The rates charged, as stated by the 
official receivers, and when reduced to percent- 
ages upon the amounts actually paid to borrowers 
range from 10 to 3600 per cent.’ Indeed, the 
tact that a select committee has been appointed 
to inquire into the alleged evils attending money- 
lending transactions is an eloquent testimony to 
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the range of this business. We do not purpose 
to forestall the report of the committee but it is 
evident to any one that the two great questions 
which this body must answer are : (1) Is it for 
the benefit of the borrowing public that these trans- 
actions should be carried on ? If not— (2) Can their 
objectionable features he repressed or modified? 
We appreciate the danger of drawing conclusions 
from isolated cases ; but a perusal of the evidence 
convinces us that there cannot he the slightest 
doubt that roguery) deceit, and oppression are 
brought into requisition to the disadvantage of 
the unhappy borrower. Shylock is, and ever has 
been, more than a match for Bussanio. 

As an instance of how respectable and temporarily 
embarrassed tradesmen are ruined by the money- 
lender, we may cite the case of a Leicester butcher. 
Ibis man, in reply to a rosy and tempting 
advertisement, applied' to a money-lender for the 
loan of £20. The money was required to pur- 
chase a load of hay for the butcher’s stock. 
The money-lender, who for the purposes of gain- 
ing his clients’ confidence was trading under the 
style of a hank, promised to go over and see the 
butcher and to grant him the loan, but required 
a preliminary ice of 10s. (id., which was duiy 
paid. The valuer came, and, in tlm absence Jf 
the butcher, went round the premises and noted 
m his memorandum book the particulars of the 
stock. The butcher having iu the meantime 
arrived, the valuer promised to advance the 
money, but suggested that tiie hotelier should 
take £30 and not £20. The butcher signed a 
document which was never read over or explained 
to him. The document was in fact a bill of sale, 
and was afterwards registered. The result was’ 
as the butcher himself complained, ‘his character 
was ruined, and nobody would let him have a 
carcass.’ The whole thing was a ‘plant,’ £20 
was the amount of the loan asked for ; but, as ’the 
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money-lender knew that a hill of sale for this 
amount was not valid, he, by giving his client a 
false reason for making the suggestion, induced 
the borrower to take £30. The butcher was 
completely outwitted ; he had wished to obtain 
the money secretly, but instead was publicly 
gazetted as a man who had a bill of sale on his 
goods. He imagined that the money was lent at 
5 per cent, per annum, but afterwards discovered 
that 5 per cent, per month was the amount 
charged. The annual interest paid by this bor- 
rower on such a small sum as <£30 amounted to 
.£16, 12s. 4d., and this notwithstanding that good 
security was taken. 

Another instance was related before the com- 
mittee of the manner in which money-lenders by 
sharp practice induce foolish persons to borrow 
money at ruinous rates of interest. The witness 
was a solicitor. A client of his, who was tem- 
porarily in want of money, applied to a money- 
lender for £100. The hitter immediately made 
inquiries, and found that the borrower, who was 
a lady, had an annuity of £600. Without any 
further interview, but with the purpose of secur- 
ing a nice catcli, he ‘rushed’ the proposed 
borrower by sending a letter to her enclosing a 
Bank of England note for £100 and a promissory 
note for her signature for £200 payable to him 
in three months. In the letter to the lady was 
a promise ‘that if at the end of three months it 
would not be quite convenient for you to meet 
it (the promissory note), we can make other satis- 
factory arrangements ; and if at any time when 
the note falls due you should be only prepared 
to pay a part of the capital, interest will only be 
charged on that part of the capital remaining, in 
proportion to the above terms, which I think is 
very fair and reasonable.’ The lady was foolish 
enough to snatch at the bait, Once on the hook, 
she found escape impossible ; the loan was re- 
newed on the most inequitable terms ; and 
although considerably more than the amount 
actually lent wus repaid, she was driven into the 
bankruptcy court, and one of her largest creditors 
was the scheming money-lender who had en- 
trapped and ruined her by charging her interest 
at the rate of 400 per cent, per annum. 

Mr Harrow complains of another dodge which 
is a part of the stock-in-trade of these profes- 
sional money-lenders. At the time of signing the 
promissory note the money-lender says : ‘ I am 
sorry I cannot make out my note for a longer 
period than three months ; hut that is my custom. 
But,’ lie says, ‘the loan is for twelve months.’ 
The borrower may then hesitate, and the money- 
lender replies : ‘ Oh, it is all right ; there will be 
no difficulty about the renewal of it. You may 
rest assured that it will be all right, and that 15 
per cent, is the rate of interest.’ The borrower, 
who has been kept in hand until be really requires 
tile money, signs the document, and at the end 
, ; three mouths the whole amount is demanded. 


In cases of bills of sale the bailiff is instantly put 
in, and the belongings of the borrower sold at a 
sacrifice. Mr Farrow asserts that in many eases 
the borrowers, who are frequently clergymen and 
doctors, find that they cannot get away from their 
signatures without local exposure, which would 
ruin them, and they are bound to submit to 
go on renewing or to pay extortionate interest. 
This practice, which is frequently indulged in, 
enables the money-lender to obtain a rate of in- 
terest four times larger than the rate which the 
borrower imagines he lias contracted to pay. The 
Inspector-General in Bankruptcy (whom we have 
quoted before) avers that ‘the average ostensible 
rate of interest is from 60 to 70 per cent, per 
annum on the original advance;’ but the actual 
rate paid would much exceed this rate if regard 
is had to the periodical reduction of principal by 
the weekly or monthly instalments. To explain : 
a person may borrow £80 repayable by ten 
monthly instalments of £10 each. The interest 
in such a case amounts to much more than 20 
per cent., since the whole of the principal will 
not be outstanding for the ten months, but is 
being repaid by instalments. 

These money-lenders also find it advisable 
and advantageous to conceal their identity under 
fictitious names. Indeed, the same individual has 
frequently a separate trade-name for each town 
or district in which he carries on business. As 
an instance of this practice : Some time ago a 
lady living in Llangollen borrowed £50, and 
agreed to pay £70 in ten monthly instalments. 
After paying four instalments she found herself 
unable to continue the payments, and applied to 
another money-lender in another district for a 
loan. She obtained £70, and signed a promissory 
note for £100, repayable in seven equal monthly 
instalments. Out of this advance she paid off the 
prior loan. The first money-lender received £20 
as interest for the loan of £50 for four months. 
She paid three of the instalments in reduction of 
the second advance, but then made default, as she 
was unable to continue the payments, and so the 
second loan was called in. She then obtained 
another loan of £50 from a money-lender in a 
different district, and from this money she repaid 
the second loan. She eventually made default 
again, and, in the bankruptcy which followed, it 
was discovered that these loans had been obtained 
from one and tbo same person trading under dif- 
ferent names. Here again it wus discovered that, 
although the money-lender hud been repaid a sum 
much in advance of the amount actually lent,' 
he was a creditor for a sum in excess of -that 
amount. This state of things was owing to 
fines being imposed for the slightest delay in the 
payment of interest. Tins money-lender trades 
under seven or eight aliases, and is by this means 
enabled to ‘ bleed ’ his clients to the disadvantage 
of the general body of creditors. It should be 
remarked that the money-lender is careful to 
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ehoose sucli names as give entire confidence in 
the localities in which they are used. When a 
money-lender trades under the style of a hank, 
he selects as the name of the bank a title as 
similar as is safe to one of the leading and well- 
known banking establishments trading in that 
locality. By this means he deceives a great 
number of ignorant persons, and so increases his 
connection by going before tlie public in a false 
garb. Another of this fraternity has established 
a connection with clerks in the Bank of England 
and other leading banks. This has been accom- 
plished by sending the following letter to clerks 
immediately before going on tlieir holidays : 1 Sm, 
--As you will probably be taking your holidays 
before long, it may be convenient to you to 
anticipate your salary for a short time. I am 
prepared, to advance you .£10, £20, or more 
(according to your position or requirements), on 
your post-dated cheques, at the moderate interest 
of 2a Gd. per month for each £5. I do not think 
you will meet with easier terms, and I may add 
that, having already a connection among gentle- 
men in the Bank of England, I am perfectly 
acquainted with the rules and regulations. Your 
transaction would be known only to myself, as I 
keep my own books and am not a professional 
money-lender.’ This system unmistakably places 
the borrower completely in the bands of the 
money-lender, as instant dismissal is the result of 
it becoming known that clerks have any dealings 
with a money-lender. 

The character of the professional money-lender 
is so shady, and the tricks to which he resorts 
are so. many, that there has been a demand, both 
inside and outside the Houses of Parliament, to 
interfere by legislation for the benefit of the 
borrower and his creditors. It is not for us, how- 
ever, to suggest remedies. The select committee 
will no doubt do that. It has been suggested 
that professional money-lenders should be licensed 
somewhat, in; the same way that publicaus are; 
■and, although there are many difficulties in the 
way, we cannot understand why this trade should 
hot be regulated as is the trade in intoxicating 
liquors, Persons may, urge that . this would be 
an unjust interference with trade; but it must 
never be forgotten that, as at present - carried 
on, this , trade is . a source of benefit to. no one 
except the money-lender. , . . , 

To speak the truth, the trade is a positive 
injury both to the borrowers and the general 
body of their creditors., 

This is shown by the defence that, money- 
lenders have pleaded before the select, committee. 
Mr Samuel, a leading money-lender, and one of 
the most respectable members of the trade, said 
in his evidence ‘that charging 60- per cent, leaves 
us (the money-lenders) 11 per cent, profit, and 
that is not unreasonable for the risk and labour 
attached.’ No one can deny that the money- 
lender 1ms great losses, owing to the fraud of 


many of his clients ; but the fact that the honest 
but financially embarrassed borrower must therefore 
pay interest at 60 per cent, renders the trade 
worse than useless. No one can afford to borrow 
money at such rate ; and we can believe J udge 
Owen of the Cardiff County Court when he says 
‘that my experience is that when a decent man 
gets into the hands of a money-lender he never 
gets out of them.’ 

It is evident that by borrowing at such a rate 
os this the crisis can only be temporarily delayed, 
and that the crash is inevitable, and will, by reason 
of the delay, be all the greater. . This system 
tempts a man to trade long after he has become 
insolvent. Every lawyer knows what that means. 
Many a man would have been able to save 
himself from commercial ruin had he, when 
he . discovered . that he was insolvent, called his 
creditors together and made an arrangement 
with them. But another and a worse course is 
pursued. It constantly happens that when a 
man is hopelessly insolvent he goes to a money- 
lender for the sake of enabling him to. maintain 
his position for a few months or , even weeks, 
and gives a hill of sale as security for a loan 
at usurious interest. Presently he makes default 
in payment . of an instalment, and the whole, 
or at all events the greater part, of his estate 
is swept away to the exclusion of the rest of 
his creditors. 

Money-lenders are also a scourge to the man 
who ; is short of ready cash to meet pressing 
liabilities, hut whose condition has not arrived 
at an acute stage. Should men in such circum- 
stances go to the money-lender they will never 
escape from liis grip until they have become 
absolutely penniless. 

Among other reforms proposed, Judge Owen 
advocates the fixing of a, maximum rate of in- 
terest and .the granting of powers to county court 
judges to set aside money-lending agreements 
on the ground that the money-lender has been 
guilty of fraud, or the borrower has been labour- 
ing under a mistake. They have not at present 
these powers ;. and if the agreement, bill of sale, or 
promissory note is in proper form and valid, they 
must give judgment for the money-lender, and 
must refuse to go behind any of these documents 
and hear evidence proving that tlie money-lender 
has tricked or defrauded the borrower. We are 
quite aware that there are circumstances in which 
a loan at a fair rate of interest, and from a 
respectable lender, may be of substantial assistance 
to a person temporarily embarrassed. Such a loan 
may, indeed, enable the. borrower to permanently 
repair his position ; but the one great lesson 
taught by tbe evidence before the committee is 
that, unless a man can borrow in , such a manner, 
he had far better ‘ face the music ’ by calling his 
creditors together for the purpose of making an 
arrangement with them than resort to the pro- 
fessional money-lender who has under liis control 
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a highly - perfected system of roguery daily 
practised for the undoing of unhappy borrowers. 
The wisest thing for a man embarrassed by 
pecuniary difficulties is to give no heed to money- 
lending advertisements, to cast them aside as false, 
and not to look in that direction for relief. 

Since this was written, the Times, commenting 
on the work of the Money-lending Committee, 
believes that a judicial discretion will be suggested 


as to what is a reasonable rate of interest, but that 
the Committee will scarcely recommend the total 
abolition of bills of sale ; and mentions that it is 
not unlikely that a proposal will be formulated that 
the execution of bills of sale shall depend upon 
orders made by registrars of county courts after 
explanation of the whole circumstances, and that 
no seizure or sale shall be permitted without the 
consent of a county court judge. 


Q U E E N E L M A. 


CHAPTER II. 


HE next day I spent wandering 
through the quaint streets of Laps- 
burg, admiring the old - fashioned 
gables and queer jutting roofs that 
gave an air of medievalism to the 
town. No less attractive were the 
pretty girls, in their picturesque dresses, who 
clacked past in wooden sabots. 

At about noon I went into a little cafd stand- 
ing off one of the smaller thoroughfares, and 
ordered a bottle of wine. I invited the proprietor 
to help with his own vintage, to which he readily 
agreed. ■ ■ ;; j ■" 

I commenced our conversation with an English- 
man’s Mtise , which caused the shopkeeper’s bland 
smile to disappear with a rapidity I found amusing. 

‘ Are you a partisan of the Count or the 
Queen?’ I said. 

Over his face an expression of horror dawned. 

‘ Sir ! ’ he stammered. 

I regarded him calmly. 

1 Don’t you understand my question 1 Whom 
would you prefer to reign over you?’ 

He glanced at me suspiciously. 1 Who are you ? ’ 
he asked. 

‘ Oh,’ I replied, 1 1 am merely a travelling 
Englishman.’ 

He wiped his forehead witli a not too clean 
napkin, 

1 Let me advise you, my friend,’ lie said severely, 
‘not to ask that kind of question, or you may find 
yourself escorted to the frontier.’ 

‘Why?’ I asked lightly. 

He made a gesticulation of hopeless exasperation. 

‘In England,’ he asked, ‘do you go into a 
public place and ask the first man you meet, in 
a loud voice, whether he has been guilty of a 
crime punishable with death?’ 

It began to dawn on me that things were taken 
seriously in this absurd little state. 

‘Surely you could reply in a loud voice you 
were not guilty ? ’ 

He looked at me pityingly. ‘That might not 
help me — next week.’ 

Another customer coming in, he got up rather 
hastily, and came no more near me. 

I fear I shall give the impression that I am a 


somewhat tactless, even witless, person. In truth, 
I am not sure that this is not the case, for at 
dinner that same evening I behaved again like 
the typical Englishman abroad. Prince Slavosld, 
the Russian ambassador, a little, undersized man, 
with small searching eyes and a skin like parch- 
ment, had just been introduced to me, and we 
were standing together in the drawing-room await- 
ing the announcement of dinner. 

‘ I hear there is a regular Tartar of a Queen 
here,' I remarked casually. 

‘Walter!’ interposed my uncle, warningly. 

The Prince looked at me and smiled, 

‘ Our young friend forgets he is not in London, 
where all things are considered fit subjects for 
criticism,’ he observed. ‘But I wonder who has 
been giving him so adverse an opinion of her 
Majesty,’ ■■ 

‘ Oh, common goBsip,’ I said a little hastily, for 
I saw anxiety on my uncle's face. ‘ But I shall 
form my own opinion later on.’ 

‘You are going to the ball to-night?’ 

I nodded. ‘To hear the announcement of the 
Queen’s betrothal,’ I added a little maliciously. 

The Prince’s eyebrows desQended over his eyeB, 
which I discovered later was a common trick of 
his when annoyed. ‘I fear you may he dis- 
appointed,’ he said sharply. ‘I have, not heard 
that her Majesty contemplates any such step.’ 

‘Haven’t you?’ I responded, with an air of 
surprise. ‘How very odd I’ 

‘ Walter ! ’ There was obvious annoyance in my 
uncle’s voice. 

‘ I fear our young friend puts too great trust 
in common gossip,’ said the Prince, eyeing me 
with some disfavour. 

I shrugged my shoulders. ‘I dare say you know 
more about the matter than I do,’ 1 said in- 
differently. 

At that moment dinner was announced, and we 
descended to the dining-room. I found myself 
opposite to Prince Slavoski. 

‘So you have not yet met the Queen?’ he 
observed. 

I shook my head. ‘My uncle lias promised to 
present me this evening.’ 

‘You will find her a most charming woman,’ 
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lie said, with some emphasis. ‘In fact, I should 
. warn you not to lose your heart to her.’ 

‘There is no fear of that.’ 

‘Oh, you are too confident. — Lord Carton,’ he 
went on, suddenly turning to my uncle, ‘I shall 
be forced to leave you the moment we have dined, 
for I have an audience with the Queen. Will 
you permit your nephew to escort me, so that I 
may give him the privilege of an early presenta- 
tion to her Majesty?’ 

My uncle looked a little puzzled. ‘You are 
very good, but’ 

‘I should like to go,’ I put in. 

‘ Oh, then we will consider it settled,’ responded 
Slavoski urbanely. 

My uncle looked at me a trifle anxiously. 

‘You will say nothing likely to offend her 
Majesty. It will quite spoil my evening if I find 
you being led out to execution as I enter.’ 

* I mu always discreet,’ I replied coolly. 

My uncle laughed vexedly, ‘An undergraduate 
at court reminds me of a bull in a ehina-shop. 
But if you Will go, I don’t doubt the Prince 
will see you behave yourself.’ 

‘I have already warned him not to lose his 
heart to the Queen,’ said Slavoski. 

‘It will be enough if 1m does not make an 
avowal before I arrive,’ replied my uncle. 

Dinner had hardly ended before Slavoski rose. I 
made a movement to do likewise, but he stopped me. 

‘ I am not yet ready to start,’ 1m said. ‘ There 
is a letter I must write. If I may be permitted, 

I will go to tlie library. Perhaps you will join 
me in a quarter of an hour.’ He left the room 
with a low bow to the assembled guests. 

The servants were handing round cigars, when 
my uncle beckoned me to his side. 

* I don’t know what Slavoski means,’ lie said in 
a: low tone, f lie evidently has some purpose in 
asking you to accompany him. Just be cautious, 
there’s a good boy.’ 

I nodded. As the quarter, of an hour was up, . 
I went out of the room and found the Prince 
ready to start. 

‘ Shall we walk?’ he asked. ‘It is only a 
quarter of a mile to the palace.’ 

I assented, and he took my arm. We walked 
together down the avenue that led . towards the 
town, in the centre . of which the palace stands. 
We had not gone far before, a figure, stepped 
out of the dark shadows and confronted ms. The 
movement had been so sudden that I drew back. 
The figure was that of a man, heavily shrouded 
in a dark cloak, for all the world like the villain 
in a transpontine melodrama. ■■ -■ V 

‘What do you want?’ asked Slavoski sharply, 

‘Forgive me, your Excellencies,’ came the reply 
in a gruff voice ; ‘but if you are going to the palace 
I would beg you to deliver a letter to the Queen’s 
own hands.’ SfhUrjA:?- vh. 1 q. if ■ 

‘ Nonsense,’ , replied Slavoski; ‘deliver your 
own letter, 1 ‘ 1; d q A; q v iq 


1 It is a matter of life or death,’ said the 
mail. 

‘Your life or death?’ asked Slavoski. ‘That is 
a matter of no consequence.’ 

The man bowed himself almost to the ground. 

‘It is of the Queen I speak,’ He held out a 
letter. 


Slavoski took it contemptuously between his 
finger and thumb and looked at it in the dim 
light. 

‘A begging-letter, I suppose. A petition of 
some kind. Take it.’ He returned it to the man, 
who received it back reluctantly. 

‘I would beg that you would deliver it to the 
Queen’s own hand.’ 

‘It is impossible,’ said Slavoski. ‘I cannot be 
the letter-carrier of every knave I meet in the 
highways.’ 

The man raised his hands imploringly. ‘I 
swear that it means much to tlie Queen ; and 
he who hands it to her will merit her gratitude.’ 

‘ I know all about that,’ said Slavoski deri- 
sively. 

The man turned to me. ‘Will not this high- 
born young gentleman do me this signal, favour?’ 

I hesitated a moment. ‘All right,’ I answered. 
I took the letter from the man and shoved it 
into my pocket. 

‘The Queen’s hands alone,’ said the man warn- 
ingly as we passed on. 

Slavoski took my arm again, and for a little 
while we walked on in silence. When he spoke 
I thought I noted a ring in his voice that had 
not been there before. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘I don’t expect any announce- 
ment of a betrothal to-night.’ 

As we approached the palace there was already 
a stream of carriages passing through the iron 
gates that divided the grounds from the road. 
A block had brought tlie string of vehicles to a 
standstill ; and as we passed through the side gate 
the lights over the entrance threw into strong pro- 
file the fuces of the inmates of one of the car- 
riages. I uttered a sudden exclamation. 

‘Bless my soul— the vintner’s daughter!’ 

‘Wliat do you mean?’ asked Slavoski. 

‘Did you not notice the lady in that carriage? 

I had the pleasure of officiating at her marriage 
yesterday. A most romantic affair ! ’ 

‘I did not notice the lady,’ he replied; ‘but 
you are evidently making a mistake. There are 
no vintners’ daughters who have the .enMe to the 




‘Oh, but I am certain!* I protested. I told 
him in a few words of the marriage that had 
taken place. 

He laughed incredulously, telling me I. was 
mistaken. ‘ It is apparent that a vintner’s 
daughter who marries a corporal would not be 
on the Queen’s list of guests.’ 

‘I am perfectly sure I am right,’ I persisted, 
annoyed at his incredulity. ‘ I could not possibly 
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forget the lady’s face ; slie is the most lovely 
creature I have ever seen.’ 

‘My young susceptible friend ’lie began un- 

believingly ; and then he stopped short, turned 
on his heel, and bounded with surprising agility 
back to the entrance of the gardens. I watched 
him peer into the carriage window, and waited 
till he rejoined me. 

‘Well,’ I asked, ‘who is she?’ 

'You are quite sure of your story?’ 

‘ Certain,’ I replied. 

We were ascending the flight of steps that led 
up to the entrance of the palace. The place 
was brilliantly lighted. Glancing at Slavoski’s 
face, I was surprised to see that it liad turned 
to a yellower hue than ever, and his eyes were 
glittering strangely. 

‘The lady whom you mistake for a vintner’s 
daughter,’ he said slowly, ‘is the Princess Kata, 
the Queen’s cousin.’ 

We had passed into the entrance-hall, and I 
confess to being impressed by the brilliance of 
the scene before ine. A magnificent marble stair- 
case ran up through the centre of the hall, 
lined on both sides by the soldiers from the Queen’s 
bodyguard. As wo slowly ascended they came 
to the salute. It was a case of reflected glory, 
no doubt ; but a seiise of exhilaration came over 
me. Here was I, an undergraduate who, a few 
months ago, had been forced to bolt down an 
alley to escape the unwelcome attentions of a 
proctor, walking between a double line of blue- 
coated warriors who saluted as I passed. 

At the top of the staircase we passed through 
the ballroom, which was as yet but very scantily 
filled. 

‘ Tell me,’ said the Prince, ‘ if you observe 
your friend the corporal.’ 

I nodded, determining, with sudden caution, to 
do nothing of the kind. I was annoyed that my 
want of thought should have been the means of 


revealing to Slavoski a marriage which was 
evidently intended to be secret. The Prince, too, 
was the centre of many a plot and counterplot, 
and his designs might be assisted by the informa- 
tion which I had unwittingly afforded him. Cer- 
tainly I had noticed a scarcely concealed jubila- 
tion about liis manner, which made me fear I 
had been the means of giving him information 
which he esteemed of value. I ground my teeth 
at my own want of care ; for I need hardly say 
all my sympathies were with the pretty girl 
and the so-called corporal whose marriage I had 
witnessed the previous day. 

We went down a corridor into an anteroom. 
Slavoski beckoned to a page in waiting. 

‘Kindly let her Majesty know I am in attend- 
ance.’ 

The page bowed and vanished. 

‘ I must ask j r ou to be good enough to wait 
here for a few minutes,’ said Slavoski. ‘It is- 
essential that I speak with the Queen in private ; 
but I will not keep yon long.’ 

The page was beckoning him. He left me and 
entered the Queen’s apartment. 

I looked round. With the exception of the 
youthful page, who was pirouetting on the tiled 
floor to the strains of the distant band, there was 
no one in the room. On the walls were some 
marvellous frescoes depicting events in the history 
of Herzoglia, and I made the circuit of the room 
scrutinising them. I would have entered into con- 
versation with the aforesaid page if he had not 
seemed so absorbed in the practice of his steps. 

At length the Prince appeared at the door. 

‘Gome,’ he said abruptly. Evidently his inter- 
view bad not been satisfactory, for his eyebrows 
were drawn down and there was a savage gleam 
in his eyes. 

I went to him. He held back the curtain 
from the door. 

‘Enter,’ be said; ‘the Queen has graciously 
consented to receive you.’ 


THE ‘SKY-SCBAPERS 1 OE HEW YOEK 

By Frederick Black. 



HE present century has witnessed 
the accomplishment of many mar- 
vellous undertakings, and the ancient 
Seven Wonders no longer may lay 
claim to a prominent place in the 
world’s list of greatest works. If 
one were asked to-day to enumerate the most 
notable modern wonders, the task would not be 
easy. Not least, however, among the many 
claimants for the honour of inclusion in such 
ix category would rank those colossal structures 
of steel and stone that the enterprise (and audacity, 
one is tempted to add) of our Transatlantic friends 


is causing to multiply in the larger cities of the' 
Western continent. 

In New York and Chicago these latter-day 
Towers of Babel — - yclept ‘sky-scrapers’ in the 
expressive vernacular tongue — are becoming more 
and more numerous. Boston and Philadelphia 
also are able to count an increasing number 
amongst their buildings. The statement has been 
made more than once that the majority of these 
monster exhibitions of the architect - engineer’s 
skill owe their existence chiefly to the urban 
rivalry that finds expression amongst the peoples 
of the great commercial centres of the West ; and 
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though there may be just the least grain of truth 
in this, a reason of much greater weight lies in 
the universal tendency of American business in- 
terests to centralise in the smallest possible area, 
thus affording the utmost facilities for conducting 
a maximum of transactions and negotiations in a 
minimum of time. 

The modem tall building of ‘sky-scraper’ type 
may be said to have originated in New York 
when the ‘Washington’ of thirteen stories was 
erected in 1884. Chicago at that time had nothing 
over eight stories j but the grass was not long 
allowed to grow under her citizens’ feet, and 
building after building continued to rise, each 
one a little higher than New York’s last, until 
at length the municipal authorities felt impelled 
to l'estrain the soaring ambitions of the designers 
by imposing a limit above which they considered 
human beings should not be expected to ascend 
for the performance of their daily business. To 
this day, however, the New York law remains 
without any prohibition of the same nature, an 
omission of which due advantage is taken, as 
testified by the building of twenty-nine stories 
and total height of 386 feet from pavement to 
lantern, now in course of construction at Park 
Row, near the City Hall. 

Owing to the peculiar geographical position of 
America’s commercial capital — the city is built 
upon a river-island fourteen miles in length and 
but three in average width, the business quarter 
being confined to the southern end — there is much 
to be said in favour of its ‘sky-scrapers’ that 
will not apply with the same force to otlier and 
differently situated towns. To. accommodate the 
enormous number of firms who require city 
offices it is evident that building must either go 
on extending along the island — ‘up town,’ as 
the inhabitants term it— or, on the other hand, 
it must needs rise in a perpendicular direction. 
The problem is being solved by building upwards, 
a solution only rendered possible by the modern 
achievements of science in steel construction and. 
hoisting apparatus. In the otlier cities before 
mentioned, the guiding motive originally was 
simply the demand for centralisation, with its 
accompanying facilities and convenience. This 
in turn caused the value of land to appreciate 
enormously, and now the two factors reacting 
upon each other have fairly perpetuated the ‘sky- 
scraper.’ 

Let Us suppose ourselves upon the deck of a 
steamer having j ust passed in thro ugh the. Narrows 
from the ocean and proceeding towards the city 
that constitutes America’s front-door. Stretched, 
away in front for, some : six miles lies a broad 
sheet of water — more sea than river, though 
bordered by laud on either side. The surround- 
ing scene is one of great beauty ; 1 but from . 
it our eyes wander back again and again to the 
picture ahead that is rapidly becoming more 
distinct as the vessel’s bows cleave the waters 


of the bay. Against a sky of Italian blue we see 
ten, fifteen, twenty— we know not bow many— 
buildings towering aloft to a tremendous height, 
scarce two of the same shape, some square-topped, 
some surmounted by domes, but all alike clear 
and well defined to our vision in an atmosphere 
of marvellous purity. There is no order about 
their grouping ; each appears to have arisen where 
it listed, springing up from among its more lowly 
neighbours as a monarch tree of the forest rears 
its head far above its less sturdy fellows. If it 
be winter-time, a dense white cloud of steam 
will be issuing from the highest point on the 
roof of each, twisting and swirling in the wind, 
always pouring forth, but melting into nothingness 
after rising a few feet into the clear air. This 
visible token of the imprisoned forces of Nature 
that man has chained in the nethermost part of 
these buildings to do bis bidding in lighting, 
heating, and the performance of other tasks might 
be taken, with very little effort of the imagination, 
for the breath of so many giants, each fulfilling 
within those lofty walls the behests of his lord 
and master. 

Arrived off the Battery, the southernmost 
point of Manhattan Island and the city, we now 
can see up two great waterways— that to the 
right the East River, spanned by the great suspen- 
sion-bridge, and separating Brooklyn from New 
York, thence leading to the Sound that flows be- 
tween Long Island and the mainland ; and that to 
tlie left the Hudson, along which our course lies for 
a couple of miles. At this point we may notice 
that, tall though the towers of the famed bridge 
are, many a building is flow able to look down 
upon them with ease. For tlic remainder of our 
journey the steamer is passing the business jior- 
tion of the ‘Empire City,’ never more than a few 
hundred yards from where the streets terminate 
at the numerous wharfs ; and, as one by one the 
tall buildings appear to glide by, we are afforded 
a perfect view — one that enables proper perspec- 
tive to have full play while still including all 
the architectural detail that graces the exterior of 
the structures. 

The famous thoroughfare, Broadway, in its 
lower or ‘ down - town ’ part, is the locality where 
the majority of the ‘sky-scrapers’ are situated. 
Going on a torn’ down it, and omitting to specially 
notice buildings of twelve stories or less, we come 
to the offices of the New York Life Insurance 
Company — but recently completed— at the corner 
of Leonard Street. This structure is of thirteen 
stories, surmounted on the main front by a clock- 
dome equal in height to another four stories; and 
is remarkable for the great area it occupies, 
extending back to Elm Street. Then, farther 
down, facing the City Hall Park, is the Home Life 
Building of sixteen stories and gabled superstruc- 
ture, completely dwarfing the little fellow of five 
stories adjoining it on liie north side, and even 
rising above its southern neighbour, the Postal 
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Telegraph Building, which counts but fourteen 
stories. On the opposite side of Broadway, at 
Anne Street, stands the St Paul, one of the most 
noticeable of all the gigantic office buildings in the 
city, consisting of twenty-five stories, and having 
in addition the customary basement. From its roof 
we might drop a plumb-line 307 feet in length to 
the pavement beneath ! Situated on the corner 
and without any of its tall brethren very near, ita 
limited area at first conveys to the mind the 
impression of a huge chimney-stack pierced by 
windows and adorned with stone frills and 
furbelows. One other building in New York 
readies to a greater height (excluding the Man- 
hattan Life, the front of which is capped by dome 
and lantern) — namely, the American Surety Com- 
pany’s home at Pine Street and Broadway. On a 
site only 84 feet 6 inches by 85 feet C inches, this 
building rises to a sheer height of 314 feet, and 
yet contrives to look graceful ! Though practically 
a box of square section, fiat-ended and having 
nearly four times the length of its width, the 
cunning of the architect has relieved its white 
sides by stone ledge and gilded corona, so that 
somewhat of the ornamental is imparted, in addi- 
tion to strength. It contains twenty-one stories, 
nearly four hundred rooms, and cost ,£300,000 ; the 
land upon which it stands costing a like amount. 
The Manhattan Life Building, to which reference 
has just been made, is a short distance farther south 
and close to Wall Street. It has a frontage into 
which rows of only five windows are let. The site 
measures 67 feet by 125 feet, and cost slightly 
over £270,000. Its seventeen stories attain to a 
height of 264 feet, and the fine dome adds another 
94 feet. The Bowling Green and the Washington 
Buildings, the last two on Broadway, are side by 
side ; the former’s sixteen stories of glazed white 
brick constituting a most admirable background, 
when viewed from either Battery Park or the 
harbour, for its more picturesque neighbour, whose 
thirteen stories of reel brick relieved by white 
facings show to the greatest advantage against it. 
The Washington, as mentioned before, was erected 
in 1884, when thirteen stories was deemed high. 
Its commanding situation, looking out over the 
harbour, and its striking appearance entitle it to 
notice, though as a tall building it has been forced 
long since to take a secondary place. 

Of other buildings, brief mention need only 
be made here of the National Bank of Commerce, 
nineteen stories ; the Commercial Cable, twenty- 
one stories ; and the , Gillinder, nineteen stories 
plus a tower, and possessing only three windows 
in the end- width of each floor. In the well- 
known Printing House Square on ‘Newspaper 
Row’ stands the World Building (294 feet), practi- 
cally a four-sided shaft of fourteen stories, on which 
rests a very high dome, ; so that in outline the 
whole structure resembles a Titanic potato-masher 
stood on end, with the handle uppermost ; the 
New York Times offices, thirteen stories, and the 


other more or less elevated headquarters of the city’s 
daily press, as well ns the American Tract Society’s 
Building, which is twenty-throe stories anil 290 
feet high, being in the same vicinity. 

All the foregoing buildings have been designed 
for office purposes, and in many instances the owners 
themselves occupy at least two floors, generally 
including the ground one when this is not given 
up entirely to main hall, stalls for shops, elevator 
entrances, and so on ; the remaining floors being 
let in suites of two, three, or more rooms , to 
various commercial companies and individuals. 
Offices having a total area of 150 to 250 square 
feet are not uncommon units, and usually rent 
without difficulty. 

The completion of a new building in the 
business district — and all new ones are by virtue 
of necessity tall, for otherwise interest on the 
capital sunk in the land could never he earned — 
is the signal for an exodus of scores of firms from 
old and less perfectly equipped offices to the 
latest addition to the ranks of the ‘sky-scrapers.’ 
Indeed, it not infrequently occurs that long 
before the workmen have applied the finishing 
touches the tenants have entered and are busy 
transacting business. This continual desertion of 
the older premises is partly responsible for the 
existence , of the great and increasing number of 
new structures; the former cannot be allowed to 
stand empty, and consequently are pulled down 
to give place to the latter. That there must he 
some limit to this peculiar phase of municipal 
development is evident, though to define exactly 
what is that limit would he a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty. 

The capacity (if such a term may he permitted) 
of the ‘ sky-scraper ’ is prodigiouB. The majority 
that have come into being during the last 
few years possess about four hundred rooms 
each. One hundred firms, individually occupying 
on an average three to four apartments, perhaps 
will not appear to he a very goodly company ; 
but there are few cities in the world able to 
offer proper accommodation to an equal number 
on a plot of ground only 85 feet square ! Where 
the space has been available, some buildings con- 
tain from thirty-five to forty, and even more, 
offices per floor, so that one roof actually covers 
nearly a thousand separate rooms. Surely central- 
isation could go no farther ! 

That the comfort and convenience of the big 
population thus gathered within four walls require 
an ample supply of thoroughly modern appliances 
goes without saying, and when it is explained 
that the landlord undertakes to provide these 
and keep them in operation, it will he clear that 
system and perfect order reign in every depart- 
ment of the vast establishment, owing to the 
absence of any divided control, and the uniformity 
of all apparatus employed. Lighting, heating, 
ventilating, and cleaning of offices are attended to 
for the tenant ; the elevator service, and a tele- 
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plinne system connected through from the build- 
ing exchange to the central exchange in the 
district, are always at his command ; and without 
leaving the premises he may post his letters in 
a government mail-box, lunch and dine in a 
restaurant, forward telegrams, despatch messengers, 
and do much else besides. 

A. tour of inspection through one of these nine- 
teenth-century wonders is a fascinating experience. 
Entering from the street through a handsome 
portico, flanked on either hand by large pillars 
of polished granite, we find ourselves in a spacious 
ball, with tiled floor, marble walls, and highly 
ornamented ceiling. On one side stands a row of 
neat ‘stores,’ where cigars and tobacco, fruit and 
confectionary, newspapers — the American is the 
most inveterate newspaper-buyer in the world — 
stamps and postcards, may he purchased ; while 
not infrequently fancy goods and small articles 
of clothing are offered for sale. A continuous 
: throng of people is passing to and fro between 
the main doorway and the elevator entrances — a 
throng that seems to suffer no diminution in 
numbers throughout the whole day. Pressing 
along past the elaborate wrought -iron grille that 
guards the base of the seven elevator shafts, we 
come to a wide flight of stone steps, down which 
let us descend to the basement where is situated 
-the machinery that ministers to the wants of the 
tenants overhead. 

These basements are well entitled to rank 
amongst the ‘sights’ of the New World city. 
Spotlessly clean, practically odourless— their white- 
tiled walls and floors reflecting back the flashing 
light thrown upon them by the rapidly moving 
polished rods and cranks of the engines, while 
on every side the soft rays from the electric 
lamps illuminate the scene — they indeed form a 
spectacle of real beauty. . ’ - ' 

In this abode of Vulcan wa see the engines 
and dynamos that generate the current for light- 
ing every room and passage in the mammoth 
structure above us, and that supply power to the 
elevators (if these are of the electric type) and 
the ventilating fans which in the heat of summer 
propel refreshing breezes throughout the offices. 
Here also are the steam pumps that deliver water 
to the tanks high up in the building, and main- 
tain a constant hot and cold service to the multi- 
tude of radiators and lavatory taps respectively. 
Should the , elevator installation work, upon . the 
hydraulic principle, the powerful pumps and rams 
that impart the necessary pressure to the water 
and thence motion to the cars will be found here 
also. In the. cellar below us are the boilers— five 
or six in number and of a water-tube pattern- 
furnishing between 700 and 800 horse-power,. 
The whole of this extensive plant is arranged 
in duplicate, so that no suspension of ) any func- 
tion it has to perforin may reasonably occur. 
The fuel employed is a ‘ hard 5 description of coal, 
extensively used all over New York, from the 


combustion of which the smoke is practically 
nil. Though the temptation to linger is strong, 
we must now retrace our steps to the ground 
floor, for there is much to see above. 

The ascent of a ‘sky-scraper’ is obviously accom- 
plished by only one practical method — by means of 
the elevator, or lift, as it is called in England. 
That iron lattice-work we see before us contains 
the sliding doors admitting to seven different 
ears, and the placards above each entrance indi- 
cate their respective numbers, and in the case of 
the farther three the fact that they are ‘ Express 
to 15th Floor,’ the explanation of which is that 
those cars make no stop between the ground and 
15tli story, hut serve from that one to the top. 
The four other elevators are ‘locals,’ calling at 
all. floors up to and including the 14tli. By 
this arrangement the traffic is prevented from 
becoming unduly congested, and crowding of the 
cars is minimised. Just above each, door is 
placed, on the metal screen, a glass tube or gauge 
about a foot in length, and marked with a scale 
whoso divisions correspond to the various floors 
above. Within tlie tube a coloured liquid reveals 
the exact position and direction of movement of 
the controlling car by rising and falling in 
synchronism with it. These ingenious indicators 
are fitted on every floor, work with the greatest 
precision, and are an indispensable convenience. 

Previous to stepping into one of the ‘Express’ 
elevators, we may notice the large directory of 
the building let into one side of the hall. On 
its white marble face appear in black lettering 
an imposing collection of names, arranged on a 
system that is simplicity itself. Each floor is 
allotted one hundred numbers — though it never 
lifts rooms to receive them all — the hundreds 
signifying the floor, the tens and units the room. 
Thus, if the address of the New York X Com- 
pany is ‘ 1735 Clouds Building,’ we know at once 
that their office is on the 17th floor, and the 
further determination of its position is a matter 
of ease. Other systems of numbering are in use 
in some buildings, but this one is the best. 

Now let us taka our places in the car. The 
constant influx of people from the street quickly 
fills each one as it returns to the ground level 
and empties its living freight, and the ‘ starter 
a uniformed official whose duty is to give each 
attendant the signal to start up— having passed 
the word, the light iron door is shut-to with a 
click, the lever actuating the wire cable that com- 
municates with the power apparatus is pushed 
forward, and immediately we rise with a rapidity 
that gives us the impression of having painlessly 
parted company with our stomachs. Floor after 
floor appears . to fly down, and through the inter- 
stices of each elevator door that we pass a momen- 
tary glance is obtained— too brief, however, to 
even enable the names painted on the offices ; that 
face towards us to be read. Up, tip we noise- 
lessly rise, the white-tiled spaces qn the walls 
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of the shaft alternating with the stone-gray- 
coloured iron doors at every story. One marvels 
that the attendant can tell the approach of 
the 15th floor, for so quickly do the dis- 
tinguishing figures vanish that our untutored 
eyes fail to read them. But with accurate 
judgment he brings the car to a standstill, its 
floor on a level with that of the story. The 
door is opened with the usual click, some pas- 
sengers step out, a few perhaps enter who have 
business to transact with firms higher up, another 
click, and our upward journey is resumed, this 
time with stoppages where required. In another 
two or three moments we arrive at the 23d floor, 
and, stepping out, are on the top story of a verit- 
able 1 sky-scraper ’—one of the highest in the world. 

Being provided with the entrda to one of the 
offices, we walk in, and on proceeding to the 
windows find a prospect of extraordinary mag- 
nificence lying stretched out 300 feet below. 
Directly underneath is Broadway, on which 
dwarfed cable cars go gliding slowly by, and 
Lilliputian beings move in and out amongst each 
other. Streets extending for miles are plainly 
discernible, the roofs of buildings we look down 
upon as on a map, while almost within the reach 
of a stone-throw flows the majestic Hudson, hear- 
ing Tipon-itt: ;hroad tide many a lordly liner, 
whose funnels — when it comes to rest . at the 
pier— show to our gaze yawning chasms of 
Stj'gian blackness. Here and there in the vicinity 
rise other ‘sky-scrapers,’ towering above their 
surroundings and seeming to be endowed with an 
individuality that is for the most part lost to 
the observation when they are viewed from terra 
flrma. Most peculiar sight of all, perhaps, is the 
beautiful spire of Trinity Church, though we 
may he sure that the ecclesiastical architect never 
contemplated the possibility of its iron cross be- 
coming an object that might be viewed from 
above. On the western hank of the river are 
Jersey City and Hoboken, with the Meadows 
on one side, and the rocky wall of the Palisades 
on the other ; while away beyond, in the distance, 
the Orange Hills rear their grassy slopes. To 
the south the whole harbour lies glistening in 
one beautiful panorama ; on yonder island the 
Goddess of Liberty— looking very diminutive- 
stands with arm uplifted and face turned sea- 
wards ; curious ferry-boats surmounted by that 
survival of a past :■ engineering practice, ‘the 
walking beam,’ creep hither and thither over 
the waters, leaving in tlieir wake an ever- widening 
path fringed by white foam ; while ‘stately ships 
go on,’ some just arrived from distant ports, 
to their haven beside the city ; others, laden 
with the wealth of the Occident, wending their 
way towards the ocean. Changing our point of 
vantage so as to command a view to the eastward, 
we look across the East River to Brooklyn — once 
called ‘ the bedroom of New York,’ hut the name, 
no longer being applicable, has given place to 


the more euphonious title, ‘ City of Churches ; ’ 
to the left Long Island City, famous for its public 
men of Irish descent and pugnacious character, ns 
well as for its redolent oil works ; to the right 
Governor’s Island, with its picturesque hut harmless 
fort and the harbour. Regretfully -we at length re- 
sign the enjoyment of feasting our eyes upon such 
unparalleled views, to inspect the offices themselves. 

In a general sense there is little difference 
between these on the majority of floors ; those on 
the third story are not very dissimilar to the 
ones on the twenty-third ; and hence, if we explore 
any suite, the prevailing character of all will 
be sufficiently indicated. Directing our attention, 
then, to the office in which wo stand, it will be 
observed that it is a clean, well-lighted, airy 
apartment of about the average height. Neat 
desks of oak — ull American office furniture seems 
to he constructed of oak— line the walls, and on 
a table in the centre of the room is placed the 
portable telephone communicating with the central 
exchanges. Incandescent electric lamps, for use at 
night or during the winter hours of darkness, are 
suspended overhead and cunningly arranged on the 
desks so that their light will fall upon the books 
and papers rather than upon the eyes. Type- 
writers are strongly in. evidence ; and perched in 
a convenient position is a revolving electric fan, 
which may be set working and turned to face 
in any direction at will. Even in the excessive 
humid heat of summer, however, these contrivances 
are not always required, for through the opened 
windows a delicious breeze of air will generally 
flow. There is no grate or fireplace, hut a 
radiator, in which hot-water supplies the necessary 
heat for winter warming, occupies a corner. 
Leading off from this general office, and accessible 
from the corridor hall as Well, is a manager’s 
private room, fitted up in a somewhat similar 
style, and suitable for his special use. In. some 
cases four, five, or six rooms will he given up to 
the needs of one firm or company ; but as a rule 
less than the half-dozen suffice. 

Returning to the passage, we notice in a promi- 
nent position hydrant and coiled hose, also the 
U.S. Government Mail Chute, in which letters 
being posted immediately descend to the large 
collecting-box in the main hall, from whence 
they are forwarded to the General Post-Office at 
close intervals. It is a curious experience to . 
stand below in the evening, when the bulk of 
the correspondence gets posted, and watch this 
large mail-box swallowing the perpetual stream 
of letters fed into it from every floor by the 
chute, through whose clear glass front the missives 
are plainly discernible in tlieir headlong flight 
to the pneumatic pillow at the base. It may he 
mentioned in passing that in not a few instances 
a postman is detailed off for duty exclusively in 
one building, and is kept busy the whole day in 
his frequent rounds of delivery. 

And now we are ready for the return trip to 
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Mother Earth. It will not be amiss to walk 
down the stairs for a couple of floors, just to 
convince ourselves that they, actually do exist. 
Following the sides of the elevator shafts, the 
stone steps— seldom trodden by feet— lead us 
down in the solitude of our own company, for 
we meet no one upon them. They exist, un- 
doubtedly — and we are satisfied. An electric call 
summons the first ear descending to where we stand, 
and in a few moments we are on our downward 
way. If the sensation felt by the inexperienced 
on travelling up is peculiar, that on going down 
is even more extraordinary. The first impression 
is that we ought to lose both our breath and 
feet, and yet do not ; then our spines become 
pervaded by a thrilling, creepy feeling, as though 
they wore vainly striving to become spiral springs, 
and involuntarily we develop a great desire to 
grip something. The remedy for this is simple, 
and consists in leaning firmly with the hack 
against the side of the car, whereupon these ver- 
tiginous accompaniments of perpendicular travel 
at once subside. With a cushioning effect caused 
by the imprisonment of the air beneath it, the 
car comes to rest at the ground floor, and our 
brief visit to a typical ‘ sky-scraper ’ is concluded. 

These structures have only been rendered at 
all possible by the introduction of the skeleton 
system of building, which in its turn has de- 
pended on the great advances that have been 
made in the manufacture of steel. To all out- 
ward appearance the ‘ sky - scraper ’ is a brick 
and stone erection ; in reality it is a gigantic 
steel frame or skeleton, covered with a weather- 
proof; veneer on the ; outside, and a fireproof 
(theoretically so, at any rate) casing on the inside. 
The Manhattan Life Building, for instance, contains 
considerably over. 3000 tons of iron and steel in 
its beams, girders, and pillars ; its walls vary in 
full width from but 12 to 16 inches, whereas, 
according to the laws of most cities, a solid brick 
wall carried to a corresponding height would 
require to be at least six feet thick at the base. 
With land costing at the rate of over £1,500,000 
per acre, as it does in Lower Broadway, this 
margin cannot be disregarded if real estate is to 
be a profitable investment. 

Two questions of great importance are involved 
ill the' tall building, neither of which has yet, 
been conclusively settled — one, the durability of 
the steel ; the other, the ability of the ‘fireproof’ 
work, should a . fire occur, to adequately protect 
the metal from the terribly destructive effects 
of expansion followed by the contraction re- 
sulting from the application! of cold water. The 
American Institute of Architects is itself divided 
on these matters ; only time can settle the 
former, and one or , two conflagrations occurring 
in typical high-class constructions the latter. 
It lias been claimed that, there are no materials: 
employed in the building that will burn; the 
walls, .are steel and stone, the floors steel and 


hollow fireclay blocks, the roof iron and tiles. 
But the fact must not be overlooked that each 
office contains much that is inflammable in the 
shape of fittings and furniture, and that its floor 
is generally covered with a light wooden sheath. 
The point of vital importance is, whether, in 
the event of these becoming ignited, any part 
of the steel’s protector should prove vulnerable ; 
if so, fire is an ever-present and real danger. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, the experience of 
the last few years does not go far towards revealing 
what result might he expected under such, circum- 
stances as might arise at any time. An article, in 
Gassier’s Magazine for March points out the dangers 
attendant on the building of such tall street struc- 
tures, but also shows how these buildings may be 
rendered fireproof, cyclone-proof, lightning-proof, 
and earthquake-proof. 

Few things in America may be regarded as 
having even approached a final stage of develop- 
ment, and doubtless the ‘sky-scraper’ will yet under- 
go many changes. Let us trust that an . increase 
of area rather than an increase of height will be 
amongst the most important of these, and that 
some means will be devised to prevent the streets 
on which they stand from becoming the civilised 
prototypes of the canons of Colorado or Cali- 
fornia — a fate which would seem to be not: at 
all impossible. 

MY GARDEN GATE. 

A gmusn lane winds across the down, 

My garden gate without ; 

It leads away to London town, 

■With, many a twist about ! 

There ‘to-, and. fro they come and go, 

From early until late : 

The young, the old, the high, the low, 

, They pass ray garden gate ! 

They follow Fortune’s dancing gleam, 

Their hearts with hope elate, 

While I sit there ulono and dream, 

"Within ray garden gate ! 

They come and go while I sit there, 

I hear their laughter light ; 

They go with heads held high in air, 

And eyes of hope made bright ! 

Alas ! they do not come hack so — 

’Tis hard to fight with Fate ; 

But careworn, weary, sad and slow, 

They pass my garden gate ! 

And some of them come back no more 
To those who watch and wait. 

Pray Heav’u they Vs found a happy shore 
Beyond my garden gate l 


The moments pass, the hours decay, 

The seasons smile and frown, 

And still the green lane winds away 
Across the open down ! 

And still they follow, lad and lass, 

Where Fortune beckons fair; 

Nor stop to note tbe waving grass, 

Or smell tbe scented air. 

They follow Fortune’s dancing gleam, 

Their hearts with hope elate, 

While I — I sit alone and dream 
Within my garden gate ! 

Clifton Bingham. 
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the Duke of Argyll, the late Lord Selborne, the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury, and several ethers 
of the first rank ; while on the Opposition side the 
late Lord Derby, Lord Salisbury, and the late 
Lord Carnarvon, among others, delivered important 
speeches. Perhaps two of the best speeches made 
were those of the late Lord Brabounie (the Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen of fairy-tale fame) and Lord Rose- 
bery, who followed him, and who, although, of 
. course, then well known as a fluent, graceful, and 
able speaker, and a coining politician of eminence, 
had not as yet held any high office in the State. 
In Gilbertian phrase, he likened the coronet of Ids 
brother - peer to a crown of thorns, ‘for it had 
been,’ lie said, ‘the noble Lord’s consistent am! 

! miserable fate, ever since his elevation to that 
House, to be compelled, evidently against his own 
V most ardent inclinations, always to vote in. opposi- 
tion to the party to which he had always been 
understood to belong,’ 

But the hour of dinner has come and gone, and 
now it is waxing late, while still the debate goes 
on with unabated vigour. The temper even of 
that august House is, for the time, keenly set, and 
. there is an undertone of excitement and vital 
interest in the air, for every one feels that history 
is most probably even now being made. The 
galleries of the peeresses have filled to overflowing, 
and are ablaze with jewels. All; the great ‘political 
Indies ’ 6f , the day are there. So also arc. full the 
galleries allotted to . distinguished strangers and 
the diplomatic body. The Prince of Wales and 
the Duke of Edinburgh, with the old Duke of 
Cambridge, are in their accustomed seats on the 
cross-benclieB ; and but yesterday it is said that 
the well-polished hat of the Heir- Apparent was in 
serious danger of annihilation from the demonstra- 
tive eloquence and perfervid gesticulations of that 
well-known Scottish peer (speaking from the seat 
immediately behind His Royal Highness) who 
Mr Disraeli once said possessed, in an eminent 
degree, ‘the cross-bench mind.’ Round the steps 
at the back and sides of the throne are grouped 
a large number of privy councillors and Cabinet 
ministers, in the front rank of whom are pro- 
minently seen the alert figure of Mr Gladstone, 
with ■ the never-forgotten flower in his button- 
hole, and the larger frame of Sir William Har- 
eourt, while Mr Chamberlain is not far off. There 
were no portents then of coming separation and 
the breaking-up of Cabinets, although the seeming 
desertion of General Gordon in the far Soudan, 
during five long months of siege and stress, had 
oven now given to the ministry its first keen blow ! I 


The scene is indeed a brilliant one. The bright 
red-leather benches, the carved and gilded panel- 
ling of the walls, the polished candelabra, the 
crowded galleries, make up a wonderful combina- 
tion of colour ; while the necessary interests of 
motion anil life are found in the gathering of 
peers temporal mid spiritual (for the lawn of the 
bishop is there in great force) which sits below, 
and in the speech and action of the statesman 
anil the orator. 

The hands of the clock point towards the hour 
of twelve, and the end seems at last to be draw- 
ing near. All that can be said on both sides 
has apparently been said, the leaders of the House 
and of the Opposition have wound up the debate, 
the Foreign Secretary has taken up his royal-red 
despatch-boxes, Lord Salisbury has gracefully be- 
stowed upon Lord Rosebery the title of ‘ the patron 
of Midlothian,’ while several well - known peers 
have hurried in from the precincts in time to 
record their votes. The division-bell rings, and all 
strangers, below the gallery at least, have perforce 
to retire to tlie lobbies and await there the. result of 
the vote. There is a subdued buzz of excitement 
and conversation, and one instinctively feels that 
a question of national import is hanging in the 
balance and will shortly bo decided for good or 
ill. 

The clock strikes one, and now a small group, 
joined for a few moments by the Prime Minister, 
and in which he is naturally the central figure, 
sits on the stone seats in one of the inner lobbies 
or stands about and waits. Somebody remarks— 

I think it is Mrs Gladstone to her husband — 
‘What will the country say of this to-morrow?’ 
when suddenly the doors are thrown open, and 
there is an excited, rush, in which we all join. 
But it is soon followed by a pervading silence as the 
figures of the division are read out, and the Lord 
Chancellor announces in stately tones that the ‘Not 
Contents’ have it. Nobody is surprised at the 
result, for the Opposition benches have been, thickly 
peopled all through the night, and the weight of 
argument did seem also, somehow, to rest with 
them ; but some of us wonder, nevertheless, with 
Mrs Gladstone, how the country will take , it ‘ to- 
morrow.’ Tlie audience, however, quickly melts 
away, most of us glad to find, after the strain of 
listening to an eight-hours’ debate, the seductions 
of a liansom homeward and a speedy repose, but 
the press-man and the journalist to his ‘ copy ’ and 
his f lender-writing,’ and to tell the British public, 
some four hours later—* How the Lords threw out 


the Franchise Bill.’ 
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JOHN BURNET OF BARNS. 

CHAPTER XLI.— I MAKE MY PEACE WITH GILBERT BURNET. 


SLEPT till dawn tlia dreamless 
sleep of those who have drowned 
care in bodily exertion. It was 
scarce light when I awoke, and 
with the opening of the eyes there 
came with a rush the consciousness 
of my errand. I leaped out of bed, and sitting on 
the edge, considered my further actions. 

First I sought to remove from my person some 
of the more glaring stains of travel. There was 
water in the room, bitter cold and all but frozen, 
and with it I laved my face and hands. 

Then I opened the chamber door and stepped 
out into one of the long corridors. The house 
was still, though somewhere in the far distance 
I could hear the bustle of servants. I east my 
mind back many years, and strove to remember 
where the room was in -which the morning meal 
was served. I descended tire staircase to the 
broad, high hall, but still there was no sign of 
other occupants. One door I tried, but it was 
locked ; another with no batter fate, till I began 
to doubt my judgment. Then I perceived one 
standing ajar, and, pushing it wide, I looked in. 
Breakfast was laid on the table, and a fire smoked 
on the hearth. I entered and closed the door 
behind me. '.V/,; 

There was a looking-glass at the far end, and ns 
I entered I caught a glimpse of my figure. Grim 
as was my errand, I could have laughed aloud at 
the sight. My hair unkempt, .my face tanned to 
the deepest brown, my strange scarlet clothes, 
marred as they were, by wind and weather, gave 
ine a look so truculent and weird that I was half- 
afraid of myself. And then the humour passed, 
and all the suffering of the past, the hate, the 
despairing love, the anxious care, came back upon 
sne in a flood, and I felt that such garb was fitting 
for such a place and such a season. 

I warmed my hands at the blaze and waited. 
The minutes dragged slowly, while no sound came 
save the bickering of the fire and the solemn tick- 
ing of a clock. I had not a shade of fear or per- 
turbation. Never in all my life had my mind been 
so wholly at ease. I waited for the coming of my 
enemy as one would wait on a ferry or the opening 
of a gate — quiet, culm, and fixed of purpose. 

At last — and it must have been a good hour— I 
heard steps on the stair. Clearly my cousin had 
Slept long after his exertions. Nearer they came, 
and I heard his voice giving some orders to the ser- 
vants. Then the door was opened, and he came in. 

At first sight I scarcely knew him, so changed 
was lie from the time of our last meeting. He 
was grown much thinner and gaunter in counten- 
ance, nor was his dress so well cared for and trim 
as I remembered it. The high, masterful look 
which his face always wore bad deepened into 


something hitter and savage, as if lie had grown 
lieart-sick of the world and cared nought for the 
things which had aforetime delighted him. His 
habit of scorn for all that opposed him and 
all that was beneath him had grown with his 
years and power, and given him that look as of 
one born to command— ay, and of one to whom 
suffering and pain were less than nothing. As I 
looked on him 1 hated him deeply and fiercely, 
and yet I admired him more than I could bear to 
think, and gloried that lie was of our family. For 
I have rarely seen n nobler figure of a man. I am 
not little, but in his presence I felt dwarfed. Nor 
was it only in stature that he had the pre-eminence, 
for his step was as light and his eye as keen as 
those of a master of fence. 

He had expected a very different figure to greet 
him at the other side of the table. In place of a 
lissome maid he saw a grim, rough-clad man waiting 
on him with death in his eyes. I saw surprise, 
anger, even a momentary spasm of fear, flit across 
his face. lie looker! at me keenly ; then with a 
great effort he controlled himself, and his sullen 
face grew hard as stone. 

1 Good-morning to you, Master John Burnet,’ 
said he. ‘ I am overjoyed to see you again; 1 had 
hoped to have had a meeting with you in the past 
months among your own hills of Tweudside, but 
the chance was denied me. But better late than 
never. I bid you welcome.’ 

I bowed. ‘I tlinnk you,’ I said. 

‘I have another guest,’ said he, ‘whom you 
know. It is a fortunate chance that you should 
both be present. The old house of Eaglesham has 
not held so many folk for many a long. day. May 
I ask; when you arrived 1 ’ The man spoke all the 
while with great effort, and his eyes searched my 
face as though lie would wrest from me my inmost 
thoughts, 

‘ An end to this fooling, Gilbert,’ I said quietly. 
1 Marjory Veitcli is no more in this house. With 
the escort of my servant she is on her road to 
Tweed dale. By this time she will be more than 
half-way there.’ 

He sprang at me like a wild thing, his face 
suddenly inflaming with passion. 

‘You, you’ — - he cried, but no words . would 
come. He could only stutter and gape, with 
murder staring from his visage. 

As for me, the passion in him roused in me a 
far greater. 

‘Yes,’ I cried, my voice rising so that I scarce 
knew it for mine. ‘You villain, liar, deceiver, 
murderer, by the living God, the time has now 
come for your deserts ! You tortured my love and 
harassed her with hateful captivity ; you slew her 
brother, your friend— slew him in his cups, like the 
coward you are ; you drove mo from my house and 




like a: fox, and hunted me with your liell-houiuls ; 
yon lied and killed and tortured. But now I am 
free, and now you will find that I am your master. 
I have longed for this day— oh, for so long ! — and 
now you shall not escape me. Gilbert Burnet, this 
earth is wide, but it is not wide enough for you 
and me to live together. Ona or other of us shall 
never go from this place. 1 

He made no answer, hut only looked me straight 
in the face, with a look from which the rage died 
by degrees.; Then he spoke slowly and measuredly. 
‘I think you are right, cqusin John,’ said he. 
‘The world is too small for both of us. We must 
come to a settlement.’ And in his tone there was 
a spice of pity and regret. Then I knew that I 
had. lied, and that this man was stronger than I. 

Bor a little wc stood looking across the table 
at each other. There was an extraordinary attrac- 
tion in the man, and before the power of his keen 
eyes I felt my wits trembling. Then, with his 
hand, he motioned me to sit down. ‘The morning 
air is raw', cousin John. It will be better to finish 
our meal ;’ and he called to his servant to bring in 
breakfast. 

I have never eaten food in my life under 
stranger circumstances. Yet I did not fear aught, 
but satisfied my hunger with much readiness. As 
for him, he toyed and ate little. Once I caught 
him looking over at me with a shade of anxiety, 
of dread, in his gaze. No word passed between us, 
for both alike felt the time too momentous for any 
light talk. As the minutes fled I seemed to discern 
koine change in his manner. His brows grew 
heavier, and he appeared to brood over the past, 
while his glance sought the pictures on the walls 
and my face in turn with something of fierceness. 
When all was over lie rose and courteously made 
way for me to pass, holding the door wide as I 
went out. Then he led me to a little room at the 
other side of the half, whence a window opened 
to the garden. 

‘You- wdsh to be satisfied,’ he said, ‘and I 
grant you that the wish is just. There are some 
matters ’twixt me and thee that need clearing. 
But first, by your leave, I have something to say. 
You believe me guilty of many crimes, and I 
fling the charge in your teeth. But one tiling 
I did unwittingly, and have often repented of. 
Michael Yeitch fell by his own folly and by no 
fault of mine.’ ' 

‘Let that be,’ said I. ‘I have heard another 
tale.’ , ' A-- u'i'i-Lv-: 

‘I have said my say; your belief matters 
nought to me. One thing I ask you: Where 
has the girl Marjory gone? If fate decides 
against you, it is but right I should have her.’ 

■ Nay,’ I cried passionately, 1 that yon never 
shall. You have caused her enough grief already. 
She hates the sight of you even as I, and I will 
do nothing to make her fall into your hands.’ 

‘It matters little,’ he said, with a shrug of his 


great shoulders. ‘ It was only a trifling civility 
which I sought from yon. Let us get to work.’ 

From a rack he picked a blade, one such as 
he always used in any serious affray, single- 
edged and hasket-hilted. Then he signed to me 
to follow, and opened the window and stepped out. 

The morning was murky and damp. Fog 
clothed the trees and fields, and a smell of 
rottenness luing in the air. I shivered, for my 
clothes were thin and old. 

Gilbert walked quickly, never casting a look 
behind him. First we crossed the sodden lawn, 
and then entered the pine wood which I had 
skirted on the previous night. 

In a little we heard the roaring of water and 
came to the hanks of the, stream, which, swollen 
by the melting snows, was raving wildly between 
the barriers of the banks. At the edge was a 
piece of short turf, some hundred yards square, 
and drier than the rest of the ground which we 
had traversed. Here Gilbert stopped and bade 
me get ready. I had little to do save cast my 
coat and stand stripped and shivering, waiting 
while my enemy took his ground. 

The next I know is that I was in the thick 
of a deadly encounter, with blows rattling on my 
blade as ' fast as hail. My cousin’s eyes glared 
into mine, mad with anger and regrpt, with all 
the unrequited love ami aimless scheming of 
months concentrated in one fiery passion. I put 
forth my best skill ; hut it was all I could do to 
keep death from me. As it.^yas I was scratched 
and grazed in a dozen places, and there was , a 
great hole in my shirt; whj||: the other’s blade 
had ripped, The sweat began to trickle over my 
eyes with the exertion, and my sight was half- 
dazed by the rapid play, 

Now', it so happened that I had my back to 
the stream. This was the cause of my opponent’s 
sudden violence, for he sought to drive me hack- 
wards, so that when I found myself near the water 
I might groiv bewildered. But I lmd been brought 
up to this very trick, for in the old days, . in 
Tweeddale, Tam Todd would take his stand 
near the Tweed and strive to force me back 
into the great pool. In my present danger those 
old memories came back to me in a Hood, and 
in a second I was calm again. This, after all, ; 
was only what I had done a thousand times for 
sport. Could I not do ii once for grim earnest ! 

In a . very little I saw that my cousin’s policy 
of putting all his strength out at the commence- 
ment was like to be his ruin. He waa not a 
man built for long endurance, being too full in 
blood and heavy of body. Soon his breath came 
thick and painfully ; he yielded a step, then 
another, and still a third ; his thrusts lacked 
force and his guards were feeble. Ho had changed 
even from that tough antagonist whom I had 
aforetime encountered, and who taxed my metal 
to the utmost. Had it not been that my anger 
still held my heart, and admitted no room for 
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lands ; you made me crouch and hide in the hills 
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other thoughts, I would even have felt some 
compunction in thrusting at him. But now I 
had no pity in me. A terrible desire to do for 
him as he had done to my friends gripped me 
like a man’s hand. The excitement of the struggle, 
and, perhaps, the peril to my own life, roused my 
dormant hate into a storm of fury. I know not 
what I did ; but, shrieking curses and anathemas, 
I slashed blindly before me like a man killing 
bees. Before my sword-point I saw his face 
growing grayer and grayer with each passing 
minute. He was a brave man — this I have always 
said for him ; and if any other in a like position, 
with an enemy at his throat and the awful cog- 
nisance of guilt, still keeps liis stand and does 
not flee, him also I call brave. 

Suddenly his defence ceased. His arm seemed 
to numb and his blade was lowered. I checked 
my cut and waited with raised point. An awful 
delight was in my heart, which now I hate and 
shudder to think on. I waited, torturing him. 
He tried to speak, hut his mouth was parched, 
and I heard the rattle of his tongue. Still I 
delayed, for all my heat seemed turned into 
deadly malice. 

Then his eyes left my face and looked over my 
shoulder. ; I saw a new shade of terror enter 
them. I chuckled, for now, thought I, my revenge 
had come. Of a sudden he crouched with a quick 
movement, bringing his hands to his face. I was 
in act to strike, when from behind came a crack, 
and something whistled past my ear. Then I saw 
my cousin fall groaning, with a bullet through 
his neck. 

In a trice my rage was turned from him to 
the unknown enemy behind. With that one shot 
all rancour had gone from my heart. I turned ; 
and there, running through the trees up the river- 
bank, I saw a man. At the first look I recog- 
nised him, though he was bent well-nigh double 
and the air was thick with fog. It was the fellow 
Jan Ilamman. 

I ran after him at top speed, though lie was 
many yards ahead of me. I have never felt such 
lightness in my limbs. I tore through thicket 
and bramble, and leaped the brooks as easily 
as if I were not spent with fighting and weak 
from tile toils of months. My whole being was 
concentrated into one fierce attempt, for a thousand 
complex passions were tearing at my heart. This 
man lmd dared to come between us j this man 
had dared to slay one of my house. No sound 
escaped my lips ; but silently, swiftly, I sped 
after the fleeing figure. 

He ran straight up-stream, and at every step 
I gained. Somewhere at the beginning he dropped 
his pistol ; soon he cast away his cap and cloak ; 
and When already lie heard my hot breathing 
behind him, lie cried out in despair and flung his 
belt aside. We were climbing a higher ridge, 
beneath which ran the stream. I was so near 
that I clutched at him once or twice ; but each 


time he eluded me. Soon we gained the top, and 
1 half-stumbled, while lie gained a yard. Then 
I gathered myself together for a great effort. In 
three paces I was on him and had him by the 
hair. But my clutch was uncertain from my 
faintness, and with a wrench he was free. Before 
I knew his purpose he swerved quickly to the 
side, and leaped clean over the cliff into the 
churning torrent below. 

I stood giddy on the edge, looking down. 
There was nothing but a foam of yellow and 
white and brown from bank to bank. No man 
could live in such a stream. I turned and 
hastened back to my cousin. 

I found him lying as I had left him, with his 
head bent over to the side and the blood oozing 
from his neck-wound, When I came near lie 
raised his eyes and saw me. A gleam of some- 
thing came into them ; it may have been mere 
recognition, but I thought it pleasure. 

I kneeled beside him with no feeling other 
than kindness. The sight of him lying so helpless 
and still drove all anger from me. He was my 
cousin, one of my own family, and with it all a 
gentleman and a soldier. 

He spoke very hoarsely and feebly. rt ' 

‘I am done for, John. My ill-doing has come 
back on my own beach That man’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, for I did not wish to trouble a 
man so near his end with idle confessions ; ‘ I 
know ; I have heard ; but that is all past and 
done with.’ 

‘God forgive iue,’ he said. ‘I did him a 
wrong, but I have repaid it. Did you kill him, 
John ? ’ 

‘No,’ I said ; ‘he leaped from a steep into the 
stream. He will he no more heard of.’ 

‘Ah!’ and his breath came painfully. ‘It is 
well. Yet I could have wished that one of the 
family had done the work. But it is no time to 
think of such ..things, I am going fast, John.’ 

Then his speech failed for a little, and lie lay 
back: with a whitening face. , ■ ' 

‘I have done many ill deeds to you, for which 
I crave your forgiveness.’ 

‘You have mine with all my heart,’ I said 
hastily. ‘But there is the forgiveness of a greater, 
which we all need alike, you would do well 
to seek.’ 

He spake nothing for a little. ‘ I have lived a 
headstrong, evil life,’ said he, ‘ which God forgive. 
But it is not meet to go canting to your end, 
when in your health you have crossed His will.’ 

Once again there was silence for a little space. 
Then lie reached out his hand for mine. 

‘ I have been a fool all my days. Let us think 
no more of the lass, John. We are men of the 
same house, who should have lived in friendship. 
It was a small thing to come between us.’ 

A wind had risen and brought with it a small, 
chill rain. A gust swept past us, and carried my 
cast-off cloak into the bushes. ‘Ease my head, 1 he 
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The old days when We played together by Tweed, 
a thousand faint, fragrant memories, came hack to 
me; and in their light the last shades of bitterness 
disappeared. Also the great truth came home to 
me as I went, how little the happiness of man 
hangs on gifts and graces, and how there is nought 
in the World so great as the plain virtues of 
honour and heart. 


gasped, and When 1 hasted to do it I. was even 
forestalled. For another at that moment laid his 
hand on him, and with a little; shudder his spirit 
passed to the great and only Judge of man’s heart. 

I walked off for help with all speed, and my 
thoughts were sober and melancholy. Shame had 
taken me for my passion and my hot fit of revenge 
—ay, and pity and kindness for my dead opponent. 


the skins are carefully assorted according to 
size and quality, and are then subjected to 
a thorough washing in enormous rotary vats, 
from which they are removed to be again 
dressed with water in which the yolk of eggs has 
been mixed. This process is necessary to give 
them the required softness, and several hundred 
thousands of eggs are thus used every year. 

The slcius are now ready for dyeing, which is 
done either by immersion in great revolving 
cylinders, or ‘tumblers,’ where they are kept in 
continual motion till the required shade has been 
obtained, or by the much more delicate process of 
brushing, which demands a considerable amount of 
skill, and is employed only when it is desired to 
keep the inner side of the glove white, as for the 
lighter and finer kinds of goods. 

After dyeing, the skins are quickly dried at a 
temperature of about 120°, and are then said to be 
‘in the crust,’ a technical term which; very well 
describes their hard, shrivelled appearance. In this 
state they are much darker in colour than the, 
finished glove is intended to he, a medium Shade of 
brown being, in the crust, scarcely distinguishable 
from a soot black. But now the staker takes them in 
hand, and, by drawing them in all directions over 
a rounded metal edge, he soon restores them to 
their natural elasticity, and at the same time very 
greatly reduces the depth of colour. Taking up a 
dirty -looking bit: of leather, which to the unprac- 
tised eye seems absolutely Worthless, he turns out, 
in less than two minutes, an exquisitely soft skin 
of the most delicate fawn or pearl-gray hue. 

The skins are now ready for paring, or doleing, 
a process which requires great skill and care on 
the part of the, operator. Indeed, all the labour in 
connection with this industry is of a highly Skilled 
character, the apprentices, in some branches Of the 
work, being strictly indentured for seven years. By 
the paring, which is done with a keen-edged knife 
of a special shape, the thickness of the skin is 
reduced and made uniform: over the whole surface ; 
and, at the same time, the roughnesses of the under 
side are removed, so that it presents a smooth, and 
pleasant surface to the hand. The very large 
amount of waste from this process is collected, and 
forms a valuable dressing for the land, readily 
bought up by the farmers in the neighbourhood. 

This is the last of 'the preparatory processes, and 


■ EW towns of its size possess the same 
world-wide celebrity as sleep} 1, old 
Worcester,- noted alike, as our geo- 
graphy books used to say, for its 
porcelain, its sauce, and its gloves, 
and contributing to the enjoyment 
of the gourmet, the delight of the art-collector, and 
the satisfaction of the fashionable world. If is in 
keeping with the character of the town, with its 
fine cathedral and its general air of old-worldness, 
that all its three famous products are of the nature 
of luxuries, rather than necessaries of life. 

Dent’s great glove factory (which, by the way, 
lias. 'no longer any connection with the family 
whose name it still bears) claims to be the largest 
as well as the oldest business of the* kind in the 
world. For well over a century it has held a 
foremost place ill the trade, .and it still shows no 
sign of giving way before its numerous competitors. 
The Arm employs in Worcester some twelve hundred 
indoor workers, and from fifteen hundred to two thou- 
sand outdoor, besides many others, who in the out- 
lying villages, and even as far as distant Devonshire, 
are engaged in the production of hand-made goods. 

The visitor to the factory, which is a veritable 
hive of busy industry, steam-power being used to 
only a very slight extent, is sure of a coiiftebijs 
reception; and although there is not here, as in 
the Porcelain Works, ail official specially detailed 
to attend to strangers, he will have every facility 
afforded him for making himself acquainted with 
all the processes of manufacture going on within 
the huge four-storied building, 

; ; First, in the stock-rooms, lie will she pile upon 
pile of skins of all sorts, stored as they have been 
received, in their half-dressed condition, from the 
leather- workers of the Continent. For most of 
these — chevrettes, kids, and lambskins— the chief 
sources of supply are Russia and the highlands of 
-Germany. Then there are the reindeer-skins, with 
their beautifully soft texture, and the heavy Cape 
sheepskins used in tile manufacture of driving and 
riding gloves. English leather, of any kind, is of 
very little value for glove-making, being generally 
too porous. Indeed, it is almost a pre-requisite that 
the: skins- to. be used should, in the living animal, 
have been covered, with hair rather than wool, 
After having been stored for some months to 
allow the dressing thoroughly, to . permeate them, 
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the skins, having been again assorted according to 
size and quality, are now ready to pass into the 
cutting-room, where the actual glove-making begins. 
There they are first of all cut into 1 trunks,’ or 
square pieces of the size of a glove, the back and 
front being in one piece, and from the scraps re- 
maining the thumb-pieces and fourcbettes are taken. 
The tranks, with their fittings, then pass into the 
punch ing-room, where, by one movement, the glove 
is punched out by means of a press bearing a 
block-knife of the required shape. The thumb is 
then similarly punched out from its own piece, an 
ordinary kid skin of average size giving usually 
three complete gloves. 

The cut gloves again pass through the sorter’s 
hands, and from him they are sent on to the 
women’s side of the factory. Here one is struck 
at once with the cleanness and freshness of the 
workrooms, as well as with the cheerful and neat 
appearance of the workers, and the frank relations 
that seem to exist between them and tlieir em- 
ployers. Indeed, this last-mentioned point is ob- 
servable over the whole factory, the entire freedom 
from restraint of the operatives under the manager’s 
eye, and the perfectly respectful frankness with 
which they supplement his explanations, being 
pleasantly noteworthy. 

The first process in tlio women’s department is 
the ‘pointing,’ or ornamental stitching generally 
seen on the backs of gloves. Most of this is done 
by band, and with a dexterity that is simply 
bewildering to the unskilled onlooker ; the glove, 
previously pierced by machinery, being held firmly 


on a cleverly devised frame, and the needle work- 
ing hack and forward more rapidly than the eye 
is able to follow. It would be difficult to imagine 
anything more nearly approaching the precision 
and quickness of a delicate machine than is ex- 
hibited by the fingers of some of the girls engaged 
in this work. The writer, standing with watch in 
hand, saw the three double lines of heavy tam- 
bouring on the hack of a dogskin driving-glove 
begun and finished within two minutes, 

After the pointing comes the closing, which; is 
done by sewing-machines of special and most in- 
genious design, several different kinds being used 
for different classes of work. As unlike as possible 
to the familiar family ‘loclc-stitch ’ are these hits of 
curious, and even dainty, mechanism, some of which 
arc positive triumphs of the inventor’s art. Espe- 
cially fascinating is the machine used for closing 
the fingers of one class of gloves. In this machine 
tiie needle works into the point of an upright 
steel finger, which carries within itself a' shuttle 
of diminutive size, and the glove, fitted over this 
finger, is fed automatically upwards. . 

The finishing, which is the next process, and 
includes button-holing, binding, &c., is mostly 
done outside ; then follows the final examination 
and sorting ; next the stamping and boxing ; and 
then the finished gloves pass into the warehouse, 
from which they are sent out to every corner of 
the civilised world, having gone through between 
twenty and thirty pairs of hands before they are 
ready to adorn those of the fortunate person for 
whom all this labour and skill are expended. . 


CHAPTER III. 


see no sign of others of a more alluring kind. 
She was tall and voluptuous in appearance, with 
black hair, full red lips, and dark, stormy eyes. 
Her complexion had a dusky tinge, which added 
to her gipsy-like appearance. She looked a woman 
to be feared rather than loved. 

She received me most graciously. 

‘Welcome to Herzoglia,’ she said, 

I bowed and kissed her extended hand. She 
regarded me somewhat critically. 

‘You are a very apparent Englishman,’ she was 
pleased to say, ‘and the English are our traditional 
friends. I can always . depend on your uncle for 
good,: sound advice.’ I thought, she looked at the 
Prince with defiance in her air. ‘He, at any 
rate,, lias no ulterior ends to serve;’ 

The Prince smiled a little forcedly. 

‘I trust I may 'be allowed to reckon myself 
one of your Majesty’s friends,’ I murmured; ' 

‘I have need of them, God knows,’ she replied, 
almost passionately,; ''and ■■speaking, as; it seemed to 
me, at the Prince. 

‘He is. not always the friend who advises 


■ ENTERED the Queen’s apartment 
feeling a little nervous on being 
for the first time in my life ushered 
into the presence of royalty. 

‘You had better take this op- 
portunity of handing her that letter,’ 
whispered the Prince. 

‘All right.’ 

We passed through a room in which several 
ladies were sitting. They cast down their eyes 
modestly as we passed. And then I came into 
the Queen’s presence. She was sitting: in a chair 
by the side of her writing-desk, her cheek on her 
hand, her eyes looking into vacancy. As we 
entered she rose with an air of weariness. 

She was undoubtedly a magnificent specimen 
of womanhood, aud I could understand the warning 
I had received not to lose my heart ; but, though 
l am susceptible enough, in all conscience, to female 
charms, I could see at the first glance that there 
need be no fear for me in this case. It is not 
only beauty in woman which attracts a man ; and 
beyond Queen Elina’s physical attractions I could 
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according to one’s inclinations,’ observed the Prince, 
with some senteutioiisness, He spoke urbanely 
enough, but there was a look of irritation on his 
face. 

The Queen made a little impatient movement. 

‘ If we could only distinguish between friends 
and enemies I But when they are indistinguish- 
able it is best to take no advice at all, hut to 
act according to one’s judgment.’ 

The Prince shrugged liis : shoulders. ‘ The few 
words of caution I have ventured to address to 
your Majesty have been prompted by a single- 
hearted desire for your welfare.’ 

‘No douht,’ said the Queen. The irony in her 
tone was apparent. ‘And yet I am as strongly 
advised by other’s to the course from which you 
endeavour to dissuade me.’ 

‘1 am convinced that the step you contem- 
plate is a false one, and I can only hope that this 
nray be made clear to you before it is too late.’ 

‘ Who will make this clear to me ? ’ asked the 
Queen scornfully. 

The Prince looked at her steadily. 

‘I hope to be able to do so,’ he replied slowly. 

The Queen looked up at him quickly. 

‘Speak out,’ she cried, ‘For the last few days 
you have hinted mysteriously at something in 
your knowledge. Now is the time to disclose it. 
Tell me now, or be for ever silent.’ 

‘You mistake me,’ replied the Prince hastily. 
‘I have nothing to tell.’ 

A look of relief passed over the Queen’s face, 
The Prince went on : 

‘Your Majesty believes that the Count is in- 
fluenced solely by his love.’ There was ah almost 
imperceptible sneer in his voice; hut, although 
slight, it: was not unnoticed by the Queen. She 
sprang to her feet— a tall, queenly figure. 

‘Is that so surprising ? ’ she asked proudly. 

1 It is surprising it is not so,’ said the Prince ; 
‘hut it is not so, or common rumour has much 
maligned the Count.’ 

The Queen brought her hand down heavily on 
the table by her side, and a flower-vase that 
stood on it fell , and broke. I remember watching 
the little stream of water as it made its way to 
the edge and trickled to the floor. A 

‘Lies!’ she said fiercely. ‘ All lies 1 He lias 
told me so himself.’ 

‘ I am glad,’ responded the Prince suavely. 
Then he looked round and his eye met mine. ‘But 
our conversation cannot interest our young friend.’' 

The Queen glanced at me with a little start. 
‘I had forgotten your presence,’ she said, turning 
to me. ‘But I know I can trust your discretion,’ 
She smiled pleasantly, and I bowed in reply. 
‘You are doubtless . anxious , to attend the ball. 
Oar Herzoglian ladies will not forgive me if 
I detain yon longer.’ -'A A "A: AAA-aAA 

The Prince looked at me keenly. ‘Have you 
not forgotten something?’ lie asked impatiently. 

‘Forgotten?’ I repeated stupidly. 


‘ Have you not a letter for the Queen ? ’ he said, 
with a touch of asperity. 

‘Oh yes, of course.’ I drew the letter hastily 
from my pocket. ‘It was given me on my way 
to the palace by a man who begged that I would 
deliver it into your Majesty’s own hands.’ 

The Queen took it from me carelessly and threw it 
oil the writing-table. ‘I will look at it presently.’ 

‘He urged its importance,’ observed the Prince. 
There was a curious look in his eyes which did 
not escape the Queen. 

1 Iiow did you know that ? ’ she asked sharply. 

‘The Prince was with me at the time,’ I put in. 

‘Ah,’ said the Queen scornfully ; ‘no doubt, then, 
the Prince is already ' informed of its contents.’ 

The remark was insultingly spoken, and I was 
not surprised to see the Prince bite his lips. 

‘You are mistaken,’ he said quietly, shrugging 
his shoulders deprecatingly ; ‘hut in these times 
of stress it is unwise to delay reading any com- 
munication which may contain tidings of import.’ 

The Queen picked up the letter with a quick 
movement and tore it open almost contemptuously. 

‘This is my cousin Ulric’s writing.’ She looked 
over the open page suspiciously at the Prince. 
‘But it is not addressed to me.’ 

The Prince eyed her steadily. She sat down, 
and, pressing her lips together, began to read. I 
watched her face, and I saw the blood ebb 
slowly from her cheeks. Before the page was 
turned she seemed to have aged ten years. 

She rose quietly and put the letter into a drawer 
in her writing-table, which she locked. Thou she 
turned calmly to the ambassador. 

‘ Oh Prince,’ she said, ‘as a master of artifice, 
how can I hut admire you? You have tried per- 
suasions, reproaches, arguments, entreaties, to pre- 
vent my betrothal with my cousin ; and now — 
now you bring me proof of his guilt — proof that 
would send him to his death, if — if I desired it.’ 

‘Your Majesty gives me credit to which I am 
not entitled. I urn in the dark as to the purport 
of the letter.’ 

The Queen laughed contemptuously. 

‘I wondered at your anxiety that I should read 
this letter,’ she said. ‘I wonder no more;,' 

■ The Prince stood silent for a moment. ; ■■/■'. A- 

‘ Suppose I were to admit that I was the means 
whereby this letter was intercepted in its course, 
should I not have proved my right to a claim on 
your Majesty’s gratitude ?’ y. A. 

The Queen., looked at him quickly, and then 
away ; for some time she stood in thought. At 
last : she threw up her arms with a weary gesture. 

‘ Who can say ? Who knows? Wherever I turn 
I seem to be met by intrigue. There seems no 
honesty of purpose left in the world.’ 

The Prince came a step closer. 

‘Am 1 not right in saying that this letter reveals 
a dangerous conspiracy against your sovereignty, 
of which your cousin is at the head? So much: 
I gather from what you have said.’ 
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The Queen’s head had fallen forward on her 
bosom. There was a look of dejection, of wretclied- 
| ness, about her attitude. 

‘ I do not doubt you know already,’ she said 
in a voice hardly above a whisper, 1 that this 
letter is from Ulric to Herr Friedmann’ 

‘Friedmann, the Mayor?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Pray go on.’ 

n , The Queen looked up at the inscrutable face 
before her with a wan smile. 

1 Must we play this dreary drama to the very end ? 
You are aware of the contents of this letter. 1 

This time her assertion brought no denial from 
the lips of the Prince. He went a little closer 
and touched her arm, 

‘Will you plight yourself to a man whom you 
know is conspiring against you ? ’ 

The Queen stood silent, her lips pressed tightly 
together. 

‘And what if he is?’ she said at length, almost 
defiantly. ‘Has lie not the right? I am the 
Queen of Ilerzoglia, but none knows better than 
I that if .he and I had to plead before a just 
tribunal for the crown of Herzoglia, the award 
would not he to me.’ :QU;'-.:Q ;Y ; '- 

‘He has sworn loyalty to your Majesty.’; 

‘ What man can swear away his birthright? 
No, Prince ; you have launched your thunderbolt, 

? and your victim stands unscathed.’ 

They seemed again to have forgotten my pre- 
sence, and I too forgot I was an intruder. 

‘You mean,’ said the Prince — and I wondered 
if his eyebrows would ever regain their normal 
altitude — ‘that you will persist in espousing the 
Count Ulric?’ 

‘Why not?’ asked the Queen. 

* ‘ He has plotted against you. Even at this 

moment he is seeking to overthrow your throne. 
What woman of spirit could forgive this?’ 

‘What will not love do?’ There was a quaint 
l tone of wonderment in the Queen’s voice. She 

! looked at the ambassador, with a half-smile on 

her face. 

‘You forgive him?’ 

‘I— forgive him.’ 

, She turned aside and stood pondering, her hand 
, upon her heart. . 

Slavoski stood silent for some time. I thought 
there was astonishment, on his face that his cal- 
1 dilutions,, which lie had deemed based on a cer- 

tainty, should have proved erroneous. When he 
spoke again it was in a high-pitched voice that 
: ' quivered with rage. 

‘Take care,’ he cried, ‘take care! You are ex- 
posing yourself to a rebuff. The Count Ulric would 
not marry you — no, not if you were the only 
1 woman in the world.’ 

I The Queen turned to him half-wonderingly. 

I Then I saw the scarlet surge over her face and 

i neck. 

| ‘ You insult me ! ’ she said. ‘ How dare you ' 


The Prince became calm and cold again. 

‘I do 'not insult you,’ lie said quietly ; ‘but it 
is my duty to warn you.’ 

‘How dare you’ she began again, stamping 

her foot, and her eyes glowing with almost animal 
rage. The Prince held up his hand. 

‘Listen, Madame. My desire is to save you 
from the cruellest insult that can be paid to a 
woman— to be jilted by the man she loves.’ 

She clutched at her breast ns if she would have 
torn to rags the lace that shrouded her bosom. 

‘Yes, Madame, ’ the Prince went on calmly, ‘the 
time has come for plain speaking ; and never 
forget I speak in your interest. It has been my 
duty to keep a watchful eye on the Count, and 
little he lias said or done during recent months 
has escaped my vigilance. Many a time, to my 
certain knowledge, he has used words concerning 
your Majesty which I dare not repeat. Many a 
time has he complained bitterly to his companions 
of what he calls your Majesty’s persistence in 
pressing unacceptable suggestions.’ 

The Queen uttered a half-articulate cry, and 
the agony and shame of it went to my heart. 

‘It is a lie!’ she cried. ‘It is not true. How 
dare you - 

‘ Yes, Madame, it is true, as I may be able to 
prove to you before the evening is at an end.. But 
I fear I have pained you, which is far indeed 
from my wish. I will not longer detain you.’ 

: He bowed and retreated towards the door. , 
The Queen stood for a moment, the prey to con A 
dieting emotions which seemed to tear her boson), 
and then she followed him and laid her hand on 
.his wrist. ■ : 

‘You have proved nothing,’ she said hoarsely. 

1 Without proof I will not believe. "Why should I 
take your word ? I believe Ulric is faithful to 
me ; lie has promised ’ 

‘I will not ask you to accept anything with- 
out proof.’ 

‘ Why should I take y our word ? ’ she repeated . ‘ I 
know he is true to me. I know it 1 I know it !’ 

The Prince bent his keen eyes on hers. 

‘If I prove,’ lie said in a low voice, ‘that lie 
has never intended to carry out his promise, that 
he has merely played with. you, what then?’ 

‘If you prove that,’ slie gasped, ‘then — 
then ’ 

‘His life is in your hands,’ said the Prince 
almost inaudibly. 

The Queen raised her eyes slowly to his, and 
for a moment they stood silent. Then the Prince 
bowed again and left the room, and I followed 
him. I glanced hack at the door. The Queen 
• bad sunk hack upon a chair ; her fingers were 
moving convulsively, and in her eyes there was a 
look that made me shiver. 

I followed the Prince in silence through the 
anteroom. As we entered the ballroom he grasped 
my arm. 

‘Let me advise you to be silent as to what you 
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have witnessed,’ lie said, 
over to your uncle.’ 

As we threaded our way through the assembled 
throng niy eye felL on a familiar face. It was 
my friend the corporal. His glance encountered 
mine. He did not seem to notice my companion, 
for he greeted me boisterously. 

‘We meet again,’ lie said. ‘This is an un- 
expected pleasure.’ 

Slavoski stopped abruptly ; there was almost a 
droll expression on liis face. 

‘ You are already acquainted with the Count,’ he 
aslced, smiling unpleasantly. ‘Curiously, I had 
guessed it.’ 

‘ We met in London,’ I replied hastily. 

‘In London? But I understand the Count has 
never visited your city of fogs.’ 

‘It was in Vienna that we met, was it not?’ 
asked my recent acquaintance innocently. 

‘ Of course, of course,’ I muttered hastily. 

For the first time Ilioticed that on his arm was 
the lady whom the Prince had identified as the 
Princess Kata. I saw Slavoski’s eye encounter 
hers ; I saw her blanch under his gaze. She 
tugged at her escort’s arm, and he, nodding with a 
slightly disconcerted air to the Prince, passed on 
and was lost in the crowd. Over Slavoski’s face 
an expression of triumph had dawned. 

‘Thunk you, Mon ami,’ lie whispered to me ; 
.‘you have given me the trump card.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ I asked angrily. 

, . He was smiling broadly. Ilis eyebrows had 
sprung to the heights again. 

‘Your friend the corporal is my friend the 
Count Ulric of Lapsbnrg.’ 

‘You are making : a : foolish mistake,’ t cried 
furiously ; ‘ that is not the corporal.’ 

‘Is it not?’ lie answered, showing his teeth. 
‘But we shall soon see.’ He bowed ironically. 
‘I must leave you to find your uncle unaided, 
for I have pressing business elsewhere.’ 

Half-dazed, I watched him make his way from 
the room. What would happen now? Pie had 
guessed the truth, aud it would not be a difficult 
task for a man of his resources to verify his 
suspicions.' I turned ‘hastily, looking iii vain for 
the Count. ‘,y. yy 

As I stood there in tlic centre of the ballroom, 
peering through the dancers for the sight of the 
couple wlio had just left me, I felt as uncomfort- 
able as it is possible for a man to feel. The 
Count Was betrothed to the Queen, and the formal 
announcement was to he made that night. He 
was, in fact, married to the Princess Kata, and 
Prince Slavoski, whose one object was to prevent 
the betrothal and to crush the Lapsbnrg faction, 
was in possession of the secret. Nor was that all. 
The Queen, whose jealous anger I had just 
witnessed, was in possession of evidence of the 
Count’s complicity in a conspiracy, which, 1 iii her 
own words, was suffiaient to send him to death. 

■ And the thing that stung me more than all, 


that made the cold perspiration bedew niy brow, 
was that it was I who had set in train the series' 
of discoveries that seemed likely to engulf the 
Count. 

As I wandered about miserably, seeking him, 
lie came up to me. 

‘ How came you here ? ’ lie asked abruptly. ‘ I 
thought we lmd parted for good on the Lapsbnrg 
road.’ 

‘ I liappen to be Lord Carton’s nephew,’ I an- 
swered. ‘But what does a corporal on the floor 
of the Queen’s ballroom?’ 

‘All,’ lie answered, ‘that was the cure’s inven- 
tion.’ 

‘I would to God lie had told the truth.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ he asked quickly. 

‘ I mean that I believed what lie said, and, 
thinking it was an amusing episode, I retailed 
it casually to Slavoski.’ 

‘ But lie cannot know that I ’ 

‘ He lias guessed. He is the devil.’ 

The colour increased in his face. 

‘How could he have guessed ? ’ lie asked furi- 
ously. Then he turned on me with flashing eyes. 
‘It is to your meddling that we arc indebted for 
this.’ 

‘I have not told you all,’ I went on, a trifle 
brokenly. ‘The' Queen holds in her hands a 
letter of yours which proves your complicity in 
some conspiracy— a letter from yon to the Mayor 
Friedmann.’ ■■■'.'■■ . ■ y/y my 

He stared at me, with consternation gathering 
oil Iris faeey y ■; ly A yA'jNybyyk'y. ■ A "i; yl 

‘How in Heaven’s name could slie have got 
'that?’ ■ • lb- , 1 

‘I handed it to Her. It was given to me by a 
man in the st'W>e.t.’yv- 

lie looked at me vacantly. ‘You seem my bad 
genius,’ lie said dolefully, ‘ But what hap- 
pened ?’ y: . 

‘The Queen forgave’— — - 

‘Oh.’ 

‘Because she loved you.’ 

He was silent. 

‘But now! When she hears you are 
married !’ jr. '■ ‘■yi-- V'i 1,; 

He looked up and laughed. 

. ‘I have come to the end of my tether, I fear ; 
and yon, 0. worthy Englishman ! have shortened 
tlio rope.’ 

‘I am sorry.’ .y yyAi-VU- y',: 

‘ An apology is, of course, welcome,’ he replied, 
laughingly; ‘but advice would be even more 
acceptable. What am 1 to do? Does the Queen : 
know I am married ? ’ yy : 

‘Not vet ; at least, not a moment ago.’ 

‘Probably Slavoski lias gone to her, and I will 
go too, and throw myself on her mercy., Poor 
Kata !’ 

‘ Go at once,, then, There is not a moment to 
be lost.’ 

‘I must see Kata first,’ lie said. 
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‘You will be too late unless you go at once,’ I 
urged. He shook liis head. 

‘I have promised this dance to Kata,’ lie said 
stubbornly, ‘and she will think me neglectful if 


I omit it. A few minutes can’t make any 
difference.’ 

I made a gesture of impatience, hut he turned 
away, and the circle of dancers shut him from me. 


MOULDING MAEBLE BY PRESSURE. 



EXPERIMENTS of a remarkable 
character, and which have awakened 
great interest on the part of 
scientists, especially geologists, have 
recently been conducted at M'Gill 
University, Montreal, by Professors 
Adams and Nicholson, of that institution. They 
have demonstrated that, under certain conditions, a 
hard and brittle substance like marble may he 
moulded with, considerable ease by submitting it 
to pressure alone. 

When the experiments were commenced, the 
object of those, undertaking them was to ascertain 
if it were possible, by subjecting rocks artificially 
to pressure under the conditions that obtain in the 
deeper parts of the earth’s crust, to produce in 
them the deformation and cataclystic structures 
exhibited by the folded rocks of the interior of 
mountain ranges and the older formations of the 
earth. They took into consideration the three 
factors that combined to bring about the condi- 
tions to which rocks are subjected in the lower 
portions of the globe’s exterior coveriug— great 
pressure from every direction, high temperatures, 
and the action of percolating waters. 

In the experiments so far conducted it has 
been attempted to reproduce only the first of 
these conditions. The substance operated with 
has been chiefly pure Carrara marble, and the 
process followed may thus be described: Columns 
of the marble, two centimetres and two and a 
half centimetres in diameter, and four centimetres 
in length, are very accurately turned and polished. 
Heavy wronght-iron tubes are made by rolling 
long strips of. Swedish iron around a bar of soft 
wrought-iron, and welding the strips to the bar as 
they are wrapped round it. The core of soft iron 
is then drilled out, leaving a tube of welded 
Swedish iron six millimetres thick, and so con- 
structed that the fibres of the metal run round 
the tube instead of being parallel to its length. 
This tube is very accurately fitted on to a 
column of marble, the process being accomplished 
by giving a very slight taper to both the column 
and the interior of the tube, so that the former 
will only pass about half-way into the latter. 
When the tube is expanded by heat, however, the 
marble passes completely into it, and fills it with 
the exception of about three centimetres, which 
are left free at each end. When the tube has 
cooled, perfect contact between it and its contents 
has been obtained, and it is no longer possible to 
withdraw the latter. An accurately fitting sliding 


steel plug is inserted in either end of the iron 
sheath, and by means of these the marble is sub- 
mitted to a pressure far above that which would 
be sufficient to crush it if it were not so enclosed. 

The average pressure employed in moulding 
marble is 80,000 lb. to the square inch, and the 
machine by which tins enormous power is ob- 
tained is so constructed that its force can be 
continuously maintained for weeks, or even months, 
if required. Under the pressure, which is applied 
gradually, and in some cases prolonged for several 
weeks, the tube slowly bulges, until a very marked 
enlargement of that portion which surrounds the 
marble takes place. It is then cut longitudinally, 
by means of a milling-machine, along two lines 
opposite to one another ; but so firmly does the com- 
pressed marble hold the cut portions together that 
they have to be wrenched apart with a wedge. 

This squeezed marble differs somewhat from the 
original. It is not quite so hard, though still firm 
and compact, especially when its deformation lias 
been carried out very slowly ; and it is of a dead 
white colour, the glistening cleavage faces of calotte 
being no longer visible- As to its strength, no 
accurate measurements have yet been made ; but 
it will withstand a very sharp blow. Fragments 
of it, weighing ten grammes, have been allowed 
to fall a distance of eight feet on to a wooden 
platform, from which they rebounded without 
breaking. 

The experiments thus far conducted prove 
beyond the shadow of doubt that marble, when 
subjected to long-continued aiid enormous pressure, 
may, without increase of ■ temperature, or the aid 
of any other agency, be 'vastly' altered in size, 
shape, and appearance, and yet remain as solid 
as it was before the change in form took place. 
The fact that in one of the experiments the 
column of marble was reduced from forty to 
twenty-one millimetres in height will serve to 
convey some sort of idea of the enormous pressure 
employed in obtaining these remarkable results. 

From the geologist’s point of view, the interest 
in the proof of the plasticity of marble rests on 
the light that the experiments throw upon certain 
formations of the earth’s crust They clearly 
demonstrate that, under the conditions of pressure 
existing far beneath our feet, stones may he 
moulded into new shapes without being melted. 
Indeed, the deformed marble produced at M‘Qill 
University presents, when examined under the 
microscope, many striking resemblances to rocks 
that have been squeezed, or folded, in the depths 
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far below the earth’s surface. The experiments 
show that, however brittle a rode may seem to 
he, it is in reality a plastic substance, capable of 
being moulded into new shapes as surely, if not 
as readily, as * clay in the hands of the potter.’ 

As previously stated. Professors Adams and 
Nicholson have hitherto attempted to reproduce 
one only of the conditions to which rocks are 
subjected in the deeper parts of the globe’s crust 
—namely, great pressure from every direction. It 
is their intention, however, to reproduce more 
accurately, if possible, the deformation and eata- 
clystic structures of tlio interior of the earth ; 
and for this purpose they have invented an 
apparatus capable of generating great heat. With 


it they purpose to surround the iron tube, and, 
by means of steam and heat, obtain those con- 
ditions which prevail at considerable depths un- 
derground. Geologists have shown that stone 
formations become plastic in proportion to the 
distance at which they are found beneath the 
earth’s surface, the different degrees of plasticity 
being due to the fact that those substances lying 
at the lower depths are subjected to far greater 
heat and moisture than those at higher levels. 
Professors Adams and Nicholson are confident that, 
with their new contrivance, they can reproduce 
the conditions which obtain far underground ; and 
they await with confidence the results of their 
future experiments. 


AN AMATEUE PROFESSIONAL. 

A CRICKETING STORY. 

i. 


ONGLEY,’ said Smithers, coming up 
to me one fine Thursday evening 
in June, ns I stood on the Eastern- 
shire County Cricket Ground idly 
watching some of our fellows prac- 
tising at the nets, ‘ that wretched 
fellow Greene has put me in a hole.’ 

‘ How so, my worthy captain ? ’ I inquired 
politely. 

‘Ho has had to go up to London to help the 
police track some swindling company -promoter 
who employed him as office-boy three years ago — 
before he deserted finance for cricket. I believe 
he was the unconscious vendor of several bubble 
concerns at that time, but he won’t give me de- 
tails. However, all I care about is that it’s now 
impossible for him to keep his promise to go down to 
Dolbury to play in that local match I told yon of.’ 

‘The semi-political affair?’ 

. ‘ Yes. It ’s a horrid nuisance. Colonel Minton is 
one of my oldest friends, and I ’m awfully sorry, 
to have to disappoint him. He has been relying on 
Greene’s help, and in a letter I had from him this 
morning lie says he believes the match will decide 
the election. They ’re simply mad about cricket 
in Willowshire, yon know ; and— so the -Colonel 
thinks, at least — success at the wickets will mean 
ditto at the poll,’ A-lv -V ■ . ■ l yj'.-.A: 

‘ The opposition candidate’s captaining the other 
team, isn’t he?’ JUfK. AY 

‘Yes; that’s what makes the position so acute.’ 

■ ‘ Can’t you send some other professional down ? ’ 

. ‘Unfortunately, no. They’ve all got engage- 
ments for Saturday.’ .1 

‘Then I’ll tell you what, Smithers. If you like 
I’ll take Greene’s place. Of course a budding 
amateur won’t be much of a substitute for a 
famous pro., but I suppose the majority of the 
players will be, chawhaeons, won’t they?’ : 


‘Sure to be. 1 

‘ Very well, then ; say the word and I ’ll go.’ 

‘My dear fellow, you will place me under a 
great obligation.’ 

‘Not a bit of it. I shall enjoy myself im- 
mensely, I expect. I always shine when the 
bowling’s weak. When must I start,?’ 

‘To-morrow. The Colonel had arranged to put 
Greene up for the night, and of course he ’ll show 
similar hospitality to you. If you can manage to 
get away by the midday train, you’ll arrive just 
about dinner-time. I’ll wire Minton accordingly.’ 

‘Right. You’d better mention that I’m only a 
duffer, though,’ V- 

Smithers laughed. *1, shan't do that,’ he pro- 
tested. ‘I’ve some regard for truth, even by 
telegraph. Still, I hope you ’ll he in your best 
form, Longley, for, between ourselves, a good deal 
hangs on the Colonel’s fate at the election. He 
has lost more money than lie can afford in some 
foolish speculations lately, and he has been promised 
a decent appointment in the government if lie 
gets returned,’ 

‘ You may rely upon me,’ I rejoined ; and shortly 
afterwards we parted. 

L n. 

When, after a slow cross-country journey, I 
alighted from the train at Delbury on the follow- 
ing afternoon, a tall, well-set-up gentleman of 
about fifty years of age immediately approached 
me, and remarked pleasantly as he glanced at my 
cricket-bag : 

‘Mr Clifford Longley, if I’in not mistaken?’ 

‘ Yes,’ I said ; ‘ and yon doubtless are Colonel 
Minton V , 

‘ That is so,’ he assented, and, holding out his 
hand, held mine for a moment in a friendly 
clasp. 
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‘I had a wire from Mr Smitliers saying you 
were coming by this train,’ he went on. ‘It is 
most kind of you— most kind— to throw your- 
self into the breach caused by the defection of 
your professional colleague.— This way,’ he added 
breezily. 1 1 ’ve got a dog-cart here ; my place is 
some little distance off, and I have plenty to say 
to you as we drive along.’ 

We left the station together, and when I had 
taken a seat by my host’s side lie caught up the 
reins, and we started off at a quick trot. 

‘ Mr Longley,’ he observed after a little in- 
different conversation, ‘I’ve a further favour to 
ask of you — rather a strange one, I fear, but I 
trust when I’ve explained myself you won’t feel 
affronted. You know, of course, that I’m one of 
the parliamentary candidates for this division of 
Willowshire ? ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And that I am opiposed by a Mr Rupert Gul- 
liver, a well-known London financier ? ’ 

‘So I understand.’ 

‘Well, sir, this fellow Gulliver is pressing me 
hard. The majority for my party was only fifty- 
nine at the last election, and every vote is con- 
sequently of the, utmost importance. This is a 
democratic constituency, and, to speak frankly, it 
is impossible to win the fight without playing to 
the gallery.’ ALL UAA'V S ': 'WJ ’ V ■■ 

‘ That is a frequent necessity in politics, is it 
not ? ’ I asked, laughing. 

‘ It is indeed. But you are wondering how all 
this concerns you, I dare say ; so 1 ’ll come to the 
point. I hardly like to ask it of you, but I — 
in short, sir, do you mind keeping your precise 
identity a secret while you are down here?’ 

‘I’m afraid I don’t quite grasp your meaning. 
I ’ll oblige you in any way in my power, though.’ 

‘Thank you; I’ll make myself clear. The 
people of this locality have been informed that 
Alfred Greene, the distinguished young profes- 
sional, is to play in to-morrow’s match, and they 
are not aware of any change in this arrangement. 
I am very anxious they should be left in ignorance.’ 

‘ Oh, so you want me V . 

‘To impersonate your colleague. Just so. Will 
you V 

‘Rut don’t you think, Colonel Minton, the de- 
ception may be discovered 1 ’ 

‘No fear of that. The match, recollect, is 
ostensibly just a friendly knock-up between the 
two small towns of Delbury and , Blankney, and 
though all the players are enthusiasts, they have none 
of them, except, of course, Gulliver and myself, 
had opportunities of witnessing first-cla9s cricket. 
So they have never seen either you or Greene.’ 

‘But Gulliver?’ 

‘ I have found out that he cares nothing about 
cricket. In fact, he simply threw himself into this 
affair in the hope of making political capital by 
identifying himself with the Blankney team, which 
is much the stronger of the two. As a counter- 


move I stipulated that our side should be allowed 
the help of a professional, and I am told the 
Blankneyites have been much depressed since they 
heard that Greene was coming. I believe now we 
shall win. If we do, it will give me, I should say, 
at least twenty-five votes which would otherwise 
go to the enemy.’ 

‘But,’ I still objected, ‘if you will look in 
a cricket calendar you will see that Alfred 
Greene is described as a “ splendid all-round 
cricketer,” Clifford Longley only as a “fair bat.”’ 

‘Never mind that,’ said the Colonel heartily. 
‘I’m sure in a match like to-morrow’s you’ll be 
facile princeps.’ 

‘Why shouldn’t I play under my own name, 
then ? ’ 

‘Why? Well, for one thing, because the idea 
that Greene is against them is in itself likely to 
demoralise our adversaries, but principally because, 
to tell you the truth, I want it to be noised, 
abroad that I have accorded hospitality to a pro- 
fessional cricketer, entertained him at my own 
dinner-table, introduced him to my wife and 
daughter. As I have . told you, this is a demo- ’ 
cratic constituency, and anything that goes to show 
an absence of class prejudice on my part means 
votes, and votes mean the election, and — raid 
more,’ he added hastily. A ..'A - ■■ 

‘Very well,’ I said, recalling Smith era’s words ns 
to the unsatisfactory state of the Colonel’s private 
affairs, ‘I will do as you wish,’ 

‘A thousand thanks, ’ he cried effusively. ‘And 
now for home ; there as elsewhere, please, you will 
maintain secrecy. My wife and daughter are not 
to be trusted — my daughter especially. Women, 
my dear sir, cannot keep their , tongues from 
wagging ; it is against nature.’ 

With which trite reflection lie flicked the mare 
with his whip. 

Ill, 

‘If you have brought dress -clothes,’ said the 
Colonel when we had drawn up at the door 
of the modern double - fronted villa in winch 
he resided, ‘don’t put them on, there’s a good 
fellow. It wouldn’t be in keeping, you know; 
and besides — acting on the advice of my agent— 

I don't wear them myself at present. 1 have to 
attend meetings in the evening — got one to-niglit 
— and to appear in evening-dress might give offence 
to those electors who don’t possess such a luxury. 
— Marshall,’ he added to the man-servant who had 
come out to us, ‘ take Mr — ah — Greene’s hag.’ 

The servant obeyed, and, having dismounted 
from the dog-cart, we entered the house, the 
Colonel directing Marshall to escort me to imy 
room, and promising to fetch me down to dinner 
himself in a quarter of an hour. 

I was conducted to a prettily furnished bedroom 
on the first floor, where in due course my host 
sought me and led me downstairs to the dining- 
room, introducing me (as the other fellow) to 
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She glanced up at me quickly, but did not pursue 
the subject. ‘It’s your break,’ she said severely. 

‘You don’t play badly,’ she resumed when I 
had scored thirty-three and left her to negotiate 
a double balk, ‘Are you — when the cricket 
season is not on, I mean-employed anywhere as 
a marker?’ 

‘A marker!’ I began rather indignantly; then 
recollecting myself, I said smilingly, ‘Ah yes, 
sometimes at least. How did you guess?’ 

‘I have heard that markers can generally play 
well. But now, Mr Greene, I have something 
very serious to say to you : I want you to do 
me a favour.’ 

‘Confound it! more favours,’ I thought rue- 
fully. ‘Very pleased, miss’ (‘miss’ was decidedly 
good), I said aloud. ‘ Of what nature ? ’ 

‘I want you to do your best to lose to-morrow’s 
match.’ 

‘To lose it !’ I cried, astonished. ‘This is extra- 
ordinary. Your father is most anxious it should be 
won. You don’t differ from him in politics, surely ? ’ 

‘No, no,’ she said. ‘I care nothing for politics, 
but a great deal for truth, and most of all’ — 
she lowered her voice — ‘ for my father’s honour.’ 

She paused. ‘You are scarcely explicit,’ I 
submitted. 

‘I- — I cannot explain fully,’ she said slowly, 
‘but you may trust me.’ 

‘And yet you won’t trust me?’ 

‘I would if But first will you do what I 

wish ? ’ 

‘I don’t suppose I can influence the. result 
much one way or the other,’ I temporised. 

‘Oh, but you can. Father will only be nomi- 
nally captain of the Delbury team ; he will consult 
yon in everything.’ 

‘You think it will be a case of Ego et Rex 
mens between us, dp you?’ 

■■ She started. 

‘ The expression occurs in Shakespeare’s Henry 
VIII.,’ I went on hastily. ‘ One winter, when I 
— I couldn’t get a job as billiard-marker, I— 
I was taken on as a super in a theatre.’ (And 
she had just told me she cured a great deal 
for truth !) 

‘Indeed,’ she said. ‘You have had a varied 
career. But, again, may I depend on you?’ 

‘ I wish I could see how I could serve you.’ 

‘Are you a good batsman?’ 

‘ I ’m generally considered so.’ 

‘ Then go in last. Do you bowl well ? ’ 

‘ Execrably.’ 

‘Then get father to put you on right through 
tile innings. Send along plenty of wides when you 
bowl ; be sure to hit your wicket when you bat.’ 

‘Too crude,’ 1 protested. 

‘You decline to help me, then?’ and, despite 
her attempted flippancy, there was a tremulous 
note in her voice. 

‘ I— I must have time to think. Remember, 

I am at present pledged to help your father.’ 


his wife, who was tall and dignified and looked 
anaemic, and his daughter Stella, who was so 
extremely pretty that I felt my heart beat faster 
as I returned her rather stiff bow. 

There was little conversation during dinner, 
but when the ladies had left the room the 
Colonel handed me a cigar and remarked sadly: 

‘ I think I mentioned I’d got a meeting on. 
I shall, have to be off to it directly. I’m going 
to expound my view's on the subject of the 
“Re-adjustment of Local Taxation.’” 

‘Ah! May I inquire what your views are on 
the point, Colonel?’ 

‘You may. I have none— none whatever.’ 

‘What will you do, then?’ 

‘ I shall do as iny opponent does, Mr Gr • 

Lbngley ; I shall utter platitudes. At election 
times i they fizz like champagne ; afterwards they 
subside like soda-water.’ 

‘ You deserve to be elected, Colonel.’ 

‘ I hope so, sir ; I hope so,’ lie replied. Then, 
when we had smoked and chatted a few minutes 
longer, he rose from his chair and asked whether 
1 would like a game at billiards. 

‘Very much; but you have no time to play 
now, have you V ■ 

‘ Oh, I meant with my daughter. She ’s by no 
means a tyro, I can tell; you. , She has lived a 
great deal in the country, and consequently knows 
mare about games than she does about most 
tilings. On politics, for example, she has very 
crude ideas — talks about consistency and so forth. 
Never mind that, though; come with me and I’ll 
■take you to the billiard-room,/ But you won’t 
forget your rtlle while I’m out, and give the 
•conversation too academic a turn— eh?’ 

. ’With this . warning, the Colonel led the way to 
a well-equipped billiard-room, where he left me 
with a promise that his wife and daughter 'should; 
join me ere long. I began knocking the balls 
about, but my thoughts were of Stella,. -the 
beautiful Stella ! \ 

She and her mother soon entered, and the 
elder lady, with a polite' wish that we might 
enjoy a pleasant game, settled herself in a com- 
fortable easy-cli&ir at the far end of the room, 
and opened a volume she held in her hand. 
Stella and I, nod without some constraint, com- 
menced a hundred-up, but before we had scored 
twenty Mrs Minton had fallen asleep. 

‘Mother’s off for an hour,’ observed Stella, 
speaking with more animation than she had 
hitherto displayed. ‘I — I’m so glad.’ 

So was I, though . I refrained from saying so. 
‘Perhaps her book is uninteresting?’ I hazarded. 

‘ Uninteresting ? Certainly not. It ’s Diana of 
the Crossways, by Meredith. He’s a very great 
novelist, you know.’ 

‘ Really ! And do his works often affect Mrs 
Minton in this way?’ 

‘Well, yes; that is’ 

‘ A drawback to an obscure style, is it not ? ’ 


I 



AN AMATEUR PROFESSIONAL. 


Stella, however, I said as little as possible, and 
mei'ely met compliments on my supposed prowess 
with a grim smile. Not that, from one point of 
view, I should have regretted discovery ; it would 
at nil events have relieved me from the necessity 
of giving, further offence to Miss Minton, lor 
whose good opinion I already felt that no 
sacrifice (less than the one she wished me to 
make) would have been too great. To act falsely 
towards her father, however, simply because she 
had hinted vaguely that his honour was involved 
would be altogether unjustifiable, more especially 
in view of my knowledge of his straitened 
finances. In reality — I welcomed the thought— it 
would be aeting falsely towards her. Some day — 
yes, some day — she would leant this, and judge 
me accordingly. 

The Colonel suddenly broke in npou my 
meditations by saying gloomily: ‘A had omen, 
Greene ; I ’ve lost the toss. They ’re going to bat.’ 

‘Indeed,’ I said indifferently. 

‘Will you start the bowling?’ 

‘As you please.’ 

‘Come on, then. I’ve arranged the field, sub- 
ject, of course, to any suggestion you may 
make.’ 

The match began disastrously for the Blauk- 
neyites, for two wickets fell for three in my first 
over. One of them was Gulliver’s, which, con- 
sidering that he was a heavy, bloated-looking 
person, was scarcely surprising. 

Then, however, as the evening newspapers would 
remark, there was a useful stand made by two 
players who, as I afterwards learnt, were, like 
myself, members of tlie legal profession. Not till 
the score was fifty-eight did either of them give 
a chance, but at that point, while, it not being 
my over, I stood at long-on, a catch came straight 
into my hands. That I failed to take it was due 
to any having just noticed among the onlookers 
the muslin-clad figure of Stella, and beside her, 
talking eagerly, Mr Rupert Gulliver. A paiig of 
jealousy shot through me, and — I dropped the 
ball. 

I made up for the error by getting a wicket 
soon afterwards, but, on the whole, the play was 
much better than I had anticipated, unci the 
Blankney innings ultimately realised the respect- 
able total of one hundred and sixty-three. 

Then came the adjournment for luncheon, and, 
as was perhaps inevitable, I encountered Stella. 

‘You did well to miss that catch,’ she observed, 
1 but your bowling was hardly what I had ex- 
pected.’ 

‘Oh ! Surely it was bad enough to please you?’ 

‘ By no means. After what you said, I was sur- 
prised it was so good. Mr Gulliver was surprised 
too, but for another reason.’ 

‘Why? What did he know about it?’ 

‘He said he had always understood you were a 
left-handed bowler, whereas here you were using 
your .right hand.’ 


‘You will help him by doing as I suggest; he 
—poor father — doesn’t know all.’ 

‘Neither do I. Far from it.’ 

‘ Perhaps— only perhaps, mind— I will tell yon 
more in the morning.’ 

‘Thank you. You may be certain I’ 

1 Will put that red in the top pocket ; of course 
you will,’ she laughed ; and looking up, I noticed 
that her mother was on the point of waking. 


IV. 

When, with the rest of the household, I had 
retired to bed, I lay for hours trying to hit upon 
some plan whereby I could oblige Stella without 
breaking faith with her father. , But no practicable 
method suggested itself, and I could only take 
refuge in the weak hope that the weather might 
prove so unfavourable as to necessitate a postpone- 
ment of the match. Then I fell into a troubled 
sleep, and dreamt I was at the wicket hitting 
wides bowled by the Colonel straight into the 
hands of Stella, who stood at long-off. I awoke 
to find the morning sun streaming in at the 
window, and the first object that met my gaze 
was a pink envelope which had been pushed 
underneath the bedroom door. I jumped out of 
bed, picked it up, and saw that it was addressed 
to ‘Mr Greene.’ Hurriedly tearing it open,, I 
read these words . A’AaAv:.;- ■■■AjU AA'AA;. 


‘Dear Sir, — R eferring to our conversation of 
yesterday evening, I have fully considered the 
question of telling you more, but have come to 
the conclusion that to do so would not be right. 
I can, therefore, only appeal again to you to 
trust me, and assure you once more that in 
following the course I propose you will be acting 
in my father’s best interests.— Yours sincerely, 

‘Stella Minton.’ 


‘Stella Minton,’ I murmured. ‘What a pretty 
signature 1 What a provoking, stupid, altogether 
delightful girl ! I wonder whether I shall see 
her at breakfast.’ 

I did, and she looked wistfully at me out of 
her large gray eyes, but spoke no more than 
civility demanded ; while the Colonel, on the 
other hand, annoyed me with a long string of 
questions as to the best way to make certain of 
winning his confounded match. 

When we had donned our flannels, however, 
and wore about to start for the ground, Stella, 
taking advantage of her father’s 'momentary 
absence, ran up to me in the hall, and murmur- 
ing softly, ‘ I shall follow you soon ; I rely on 
you, remember,’ was gone before I had time to 
reply. 

Arrived at the field, the Colonel and I found 
a motley crowd awaiting us, and I was introduced 
as Mr Greene to at least a score of persons — 
Gulliver amongst others — wlio seemed more or 
less gratified at making my acquaintance. Re- 
membering how nearly I had betrayed myself to 
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Now here was a predicament! Gulliver was 
correct.' How on 'earth was I to explain the 
discrepancy ? 

‘The fact is,’ I said in a low tone, ‘I — I’m 
ambidextrous.’ 

‘Ambidextrous?’ 

‘Yes. I — I play left-handed in county matches, 
and right-handed in local matches. It keeps me 
in form, don’t yon know?’ 

‘ Really ? Mr Gulliver said, too, that you weren’t 
at all like the portrait he saw of you in the 
Weekly Cricketer. 

‘No,’ I rejoined desperately. ‘It was a- — a had 
likeness, and I’ve changed a good deal since it 
was taken. You’ll remember the Latin saw, 
Tempora mutantnr, et nos mutamir ’-— — 

‘Changed— in three weeks?’ she interrupted. 

‘One ages rapidly in these days,’ I said weakly. 
Inwardly I wished Gulliver— elsewhere. 

‘Still,’ she remarked, ‘it has struck me once or 
twice that you are not acting openly with me, 
and I— I hate deception.’ 

It was fortunate that at this point some friends 
of hers came up and enabled me to beat a 
retreat. - 

1 need not describe in detail the innings of the 
Delbitry eleven. Suffice it to say that I went in 
first wicket down, and was still handling the 
willow when the last man came in. Our score 
was then eight behind our opponents’, and with a 
view to retaining Stella’s favour, I sincerely hoped 
the fate of the match would not depend on me. 
I was not to be gratified, however. The other 
fellow made a lucky snick for three; on tlie im- 
pulse of the moment I sent a loose ball to the 
boundary for four ; and then we ran a bye. A 
ringing cheer came from our partisans among the 
crowd. We lmd tied with Blankney. It was the 
end of the over, and it would be for me to make 
the winning hit. ■■ jiiU 

Stella was seated at . the far end of the ground, 
and I trembled as I imagined that even at that 
distance I could detect the earnest pleading of her 
eyes as she looked towards mo. 

I placed myself in position; then with a gasp 
I withdrew. Coming across the ground was the 
mail I was impersonating— Alfred Greene! 

He was accompanied by a tail, sharp- featured 
individual, dressed in black. They walked briskly 
towards where I stood. I awaited them as if in a 
dream. , A -j; - A*-. A Af i ; v" A A : lb---;;' 

But, to my astonishment, they passed me by and 
walked up to' Gulliver, . 'ir -'- :;1 ;; 

‘This is the man,’ said Greene, and the sharp- 
featured person immediately placed his hand on 
Gulliver’s shoulder. A 

‘Mr Rupert Gulliver,’ lie cried, 1 1 hold a war- 
rant tur your arrest for fraud in connection with 
the “ South Silurian Gold Syndicate.” I trust 
you Will come with me quietly and avoid un- 
necessary trouble.’ ;;d. L : . : g;' ; - goj 

So ended the match between Blankney and 


Delbury— in a tie ; and so ended the parlia- 
mentary candidature of Colonel Minton’s oppo- 
nent. Gulliver, owing to a legal quibble, even- 
tually managed to avoid punishment ; but the 
gentleman who was put up at the last moment 
to fight against the Colonel in his stead was 
unable to avoid an extremely, handsome defeat. 

As for me, I became a frequent visitor to Bel- 
li tiry ; and when, some months later, I had 
managed to persuade Stella that I had only been 
guilty of a venial offence in deceiving her, and 
that I was in every way worthy to become her 
husband, I asked her once more why it was she 
had made such a strange request regarding the 
match. This time she enlightened me. 

‘It was because,’ she said, ‘Mr Gulliver had 
told me that if that match were won by my 
father’s side he would bo forced to make public 
a foi’gotten but most dishonourable action on 
father’s joart.’ 

‘And that was?’ 

‘When father was in parliament before, he once 
made a speech attacking his own party, and— and 
he voted with the other side.’ 

‘ Is that all l ’ 

‘All? Surely it is enough. What — this is 
what Mr Gulliver said — is thought of a soldier 
who, when the drums are beating and the colours 
flying, and the bugle sounding for the battle, 
suddenly deserts, and goes over to the enemy? 
And Mr Gulliver explained that a politician who 
is false— even temporarily — to his own party is 
every hit as bad. AVas he not right?’ 

‘Nq, Stella,’ I said, drawing her to me. ‘He was 
deceiving you — wilfully, wickedly deceiving you. 
The desertion of a soldier proves him to be a traitor ; 
the desertion of a politician merely shows that ho is 
a man animated by motives of truth, or — there is 
just tlie doubt in some cases — of expediency.’ 

‘In father’s case' there can .be no doubt?’ she 
submitted, with some anxiety. 

‘Certainly not, darling,’ I answered, as I stroked 
her , fair hair caressingly. 


AA; THE BOOKWORM. V 

Men call him ‘ Bookworm ’—ancV he lives alone 
Within an old-time mansion, where tlie doors 
Are seldom oped, and where the polished floors 
Resound with footsteps rarely, save his own. , 

One room he loves : and there his years have grown 
To winter ’mong his books; and there he pores 
Upon those thoughtful fyiends, who yield Their, stores, 
And ask no questions of a time long flown. 

But when tlie night comes down, and lamps are trimmed 
And curtains drawn, he leaves his hooks and pen, 

.And seeks the hearth, where o’er a tarnished-rminied 
And faded picture lonely hangs ; and then 
He sits and smokes ; and, through the air blue-dimmed, 
He sees ami lives his summer o’er again. 

J. J. Bki.!,. 
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CULEOSS. 

By John Geddie, Author of The Fringes of Fife, &e. 



jJURLED away in the warmest noolc 
of the shores of Fife is an ancient 
little royal burgh which figures on 
the maps as Culross, but to its 
neighbours and familiars is known 
as ‘ Coo'ross.’ Steep-terraced brae- 
sides, well clad with wood, fence it in on the 
land side from the assaults of the angrier winds ; 
mid the very sea visits in gentler mood than 
elsewhere the curve of its beautiful bay. By 
these placid waters, at the foot of its sunny slope, 
Culross seems to have dozed off into a dream. A 
stranger wandering into the maze of its steep and 
winding ‘causeys’ might rub his eyes and wonder 
whether lie had not stumbled into a Scottish 
< Sleepy Hollow.’ In the aspect of these narrow 
cobble-stoned streets and venerable dwellings there 
is less to remind him of the end of the nineteenth 
than of the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
It was then that Culross came to its full growth ; 
since, it has stood still or has ‘erined’ away. 
Perhaps a Cnlrossian of those palmy times would 
wonder more at the change that has come over 
the place than does the modern that so little has 
changed in three centuries. The old industries on 
which the burgh throve have taken flight, either 
to newer centres or off the face of the earth. 
The streets once ‘ dirled like a Cooross girdle’ to 
the elieery ring of hammer on anvil from its 
sixteen smithies ; now the hand-made girdle itself 
is fast becoming, like Culross, a piece of antiquity. 

More than a hundred sail of vessels, it is said, 
were wont once on a time to crowd the bay 7 , wait- 
ing to load coal or salt. The town had fifty salt- pans 
at work.. There were other thriving industries in 
the old burgh— shoemaking and gardening among 
them. Cooross brogues and Cooross leeks were 
almost as well known as Cooross girdles or the 
Cooross salt-pans and eoal-beugbs. But trade has 
well-nigh deserted town and bay for many a year. 
The germ of more than one great modern inven- 
tion first sprang to notice in this quiet nook by 
the Forth. Culross lias planted, in such matters 
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as the mining of coal under the sea-bottom and 
the illuminating power of coal-gas, but others 
have reaped. It has fallen out of the track of 
progress, whether by water or land. The railway 
lias passed it by, keeping the high ground well 
in rear ; it is two or three miles’ walk uphill to 
the nearest station. So, too, the lines of traffic 
by sea have left, it on one side; only at certain 
tides can steamers venture into the shallow bay as 
far as Culross pier, which, after all, is little more 
than a ‘riekle of stones’ rising at low-water out 
of a dismal expanse of mud. 

Then, the town is ‘on the way to nowhere.’ 
Those who go to Culross go ‘ aince errand’ to see 
it; and having gone once, they are pretty sure to 
return again and again. There is nn air of quaint 
seclusion about the place that is restful and sooth- 
ing, especially to the eyes and thoughts of those 
who go thither out of the bustle of modern 
town-life. Here is a little eddy where some of 
the forms and fashions of an older society, which 
elsewhere have been swept out of sight and mind, 
have survived and make their slow and quiet 
round affected but little by the scour and rush of 
the ‘struggle for existence ’ outside. Something of 
the spirit, as well as of the domestic architecture, 
of the days when James VI. was king, and did 
not disdain to taste of the burgh’s hospitality and 
mark its growing trade, must surely linger around 
the Cross and beside the ‘ causeys ’ of Culross. 
The inhabitants, like the bouses, have leisure and 
opportunity each to develop an individuality of 
his own, instead of having character and features 
rubbed down to a common likeness, as in the 
younger places which have outstripped the old 
town in the race. 

Even in matters municipal or political Culross 
has until the other day suffered, or enjoyed, a 
curious isolation. Although by history and situa- 
tion attached to the west of Fife, the parish and 
burgh, before the Boundary Commission took the 
anomaly in hand, formed a sporadic fragment of 
the great shire of Perth— ‘Perth upon Forth.’ It 
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was a mark upon the map that Culross dwelt 
alone; that it had an age awl character of its 
own that distinguished it even from the long and 
ancient line of its neighbours, the quaint coast 
burghs of Fife. But not only have its frontiers 
been rectified ; Culross is threatened with the 
invasion, of that fellest of all the agents of change, 
the railway. There is a bill in the present session 
of parliament, and about to become law, which will 
draw a line from the main system of north and 
south traffic into the heart of Old Culross- — a 
dividing-line, as is feared ns well as hoped by 
many, in the fortunes and history of the place. 
The scar of a railway-cutting will disfigure those 
verdant slopes and hanging woods of Torry and 
High Valley field which dwellers by the bay of Cul- 
ross have fondly likened to the surroundings of the 
‘ Cornice Road' at Nice. A huge eantle will he 
cut from the gardens and orchards of gray old 
houses in Newmills and Low Valleyfield, once the 
young and successful rivals in trade of their 
neighbour Culross. Along the shore, within the 
burgh hounds, over the grassy flat of the ‘Pow’ 
which once served the town as a harbour, and over 
the spot where St Thenew must have landed from 
her crazy shallop to bear St Mungo and to begin 
Culross history, will rise a railway embankment, 
•shutting out the view of the bay and of Preston 
Island and the opposite shore of Lothian from the 
road. The station will be planted where now 
stands the ‘Fishing Cottage’ and its pond — itself 
the site of the ‘bucket-pat’ of one of Cnlross’s old 
salt-pans — raised by Sir Robert Preston, the friend of 
Pitt,. as ‘a memorial of the symposia at Dagenham 
Reach,’ where he was .wont to hold what has since 
become one of our political institutions known as 
the Ministerial Whitebait Dinner at Greenwich. 

This is but the beginning of the removal of 
old landmarks which the coming of the railway, 
to Culross must necessarily bring about, as the 
line is carried along the sea-front of the town, 
by the Sand Haven, the West Green, and the 
. 'Play. field, and Under the Hanging Gardens, round 
the rocky bluffs, and below the plumed and 
'towered height of Dunimarle towards Kincardine; ' 
No doubt the intrusion ., is inevitable, and in many 
ways will be beneficial. . It should bring back some 
traffic and movement to the deserted streets. Cul- 
ross will become more known and frequented as a 
seaside resort and as a museum of the Scottish 
house architecture Of other centuries it is promised, . 
also, an ‘esplanade’ and other modern amenities 
hitherto beyond its reach and thought. But 
lovers of the old town will not regard the coming 
revolution without a feeling of wistful regret ; 
the New Culross will never he to them as the 
Culross they have known. 

Let us hope that Time, even with the railway 
as the instrument of his changes, will continue to 
deal tenderly with the place. It is not every 
burgh even in Fife that can boast, and produce 
memorials, of fourteen centuries of history. Better 


vantage-ground for looking down this long vista 
of years than the shore-level, where the new line 
is to break its way through what were once the 
East and West Ports of the town, is the approach 
to Culross from the north. This North or Abbey 
Gate was probably where now stands the Chapel 
Barn, on the road from East Grange Station ; 
and a little farther on, at the brow of the slope, 
where the steep causeway runs down and spreads 
among the houses of the burgh, one comes to the 
gray tower of the Abbey Church. Only fragments 
remain of the cloisters and other monastic build- 
ings belonging to the Cistercian Abbey which 
Malcolm Earl of Fife founded here in 1217 — 
enough, however, to show that they possessed 
beauty of architecture ns well as beauty of situa- 
tion. The nave of the church has almost wholly 
disappeared ; but the massive central tower, 
crowned with modern pinnacles, still rears itself 
intact ; and the choir continues to be the parish 
place of worship. From the summit of the tower, 
or from the platform surmounting the groined 
cloister vaults, in the manse garden, a glorious 
prospect of land .and water is unfolded. The 
burgh huddled below is revealed only in glimpses 
of red roofs and quaint gable-ends. The Abbey 
Gardens, still well planted with orchard trees, 
diversified here and there with the thick plumage 
of the plane or the dark silhouette of a cedar, 
tire spread over the spacious brae-side. Crowning 
the slope, and ranked alongside the church, the 
stately fagade of the mansion or .‘palace’ of 
Culross Abbey appears through the trees, It is 
nearly three centuries since the first Lord Iviuloss, 
Muster of the Rolls to the ‘wisest fool in 
Christendom,’ reared this fragment of a great 
design ; but it looks almost of yesterday beside 
its neighbour, the Norman tower. '/■ 

Tower and braes hang half-protectingly, half- 
threateningly, over Culross. Throughout the greater 
part of its history the burgh has been thus 
dominated by the church. At the founding of 
the Abbey— even at the- reputed date of the 
battle fought hard by between King Duncan's 
host and the Danes, we are but half-way to the 
beginning of Culross annals. Down near the 
shore the foundations of St Mungo’s Chapel, 
built by that Archbishop Blaclcadcler who was a 
pupil of Dunbar, and who raised the Blaekadder 
Crypt at Glasgow, remain to remind us of the 
story of the miraculous birth by the water-side 
of Glasgow’s patron saint. No doubt the famous 
Culdee seminary and religious house, where 
Servanus entertained Palladius and brought up 
young Kentigem, stood where afterwards rose the 
Abbey of the White Moults. They were great in 
gardening, illuminating, and other crafts, were 
the members of the later religious fraternity. 
But they had their hours of relaxation, in which 
the townsfolk had a share ; and Mr Beveridge, 
the historian of Culross, believes that their miracle 
and mystery plays were performed on the green 
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platform by the sea, still called the ‘ Play field.’ 
The burgh, too, had its 1 gaude-days ; 1 and until 
ill-fortune arid stern Presbyterian discipline had 
curtailed its property and sobered its spirit, it 
spread the street with green branches on St 
Serf’s Day, and rode in procession, led by the 
‘captain-ensign’ and attendant musketeers, with 
the burgh colours displayed, and ‘busked’ the 
Cross and the Tron with flowers, at the annual 
riding of the marches on Whitsun-Monday. 

Mighty, too, was the power of the pulpit in 
Cnlross in Reformation, in Covenanting, and in 
.Secession times, and notably when James Fraser 
of Brea or Dr John Erskine, the leader of the 
‘Evangelical’ party in the Kirk, were ministers 
of the parish, or when Row or Gillespie, from 
the neighbouring Garnock, or Boston oE Ettrick, 
came to preach in the Abbey Church. But in 
its best days Cnlross had its resident landed 
magnates, its well-to-do merchants, and its thriv- 
ing guilds and crafts, whose influence balanced 
or supplemented that of the clergy. It was in 
those days — the closing years of the sixteenth 
and the early part of the seventeenth century — 
that most of the line old private dwellings which 
are the characteristic glory of Culross arose 
around the Cross or along the ‘causeys’ leading 
to the Great and the Little Sand Haven. One 
is pointed out ns the house where Bishop 
Leighton the saintly was wont to lodge ; 
another, beside the ancient building with the 
flanking tower known as the ‘ Study,’ is surmised 
to have been the heritage of Duncan Primrose, 
the worthy Culross girdlesmitb, who became 
ancestor of the Earls of Rosebery. 

But none other of the Venerable edifices in 
which Culross is so rife is so full of character, 
and at the same time so battered and woebegone 
in aspect, as the pair that bear the name of the 
‘ Palace ’ or the ‘ Colonel’s Close.’ They stand 
back in their courtyard as if shunning observa- 
tion, and are little better than empty shells. 
Bub the older of the two, which has on it the 
date 1597 and the initials of the first Sir George 
Bruce of Garnock, has still in one of its moulder- 
ing rooms the remains of painted wall decora- 
tions and half-obliterated black-letter devices that 
are probably nearly three centuries old. The 
builder was the founder of Ou boss’s fortunes in 
industries that grew and decayed long before 
some of the great modern centres of trade had 
come into being. His wonderful ‘Moat,’ from 


which he worked the minerals lying under the 
bed of the Forth, brought hither, among other 
admirers, James VI. and the Water Poet. It was 
‘ drowned ; ’ and most of the stones of it left by 
the ‘Borrowing Days storm’ are said to have 
gone to build Leith Pier. Traces of it may still, 
however, bo seen above low-water mark, near the 
pier of Culross, which, on the other side, is 
flanked by the ‘Blue Boulder’ where the town 
thrust out of sight those who died of tlie plague. 

It is a curious fact that from this old Culross 
magnate are descended most of the present pro- 
prietors of land in the neighbourhood. After him 
and his son and namesake, who has a stately 
monument in the North Chapel of tlie Abbey 
Church, his house was occupied by the Earls of 
Kincardine until they flitted to the move impos- 
ing pile of Culross Abbey, where by-and-by they 
were succeeded by the Cochranes, Earls oE Dim- 
donald, one of whom was the famous naval hero, 
who spent there an adventurous and neglected boy- 
hood. But much more closely associated with the 
‘Colonel’s Close’ was ‘Black Colonel John Erskine,’ 
father of the great authority on Scots law, and 
grandfather of the eloquent divine of the same 
name— a pious and conscientious but somewhat 
peppery-tenipered old soldier and laird, who is 
said to have dearly loved a law-plen, and who 
on occasion has sallied forth, literally sword in 
hand, to do battle for his rights against the 
council and bailies. Ralph Erskine tutored his 
sons here when the last century was young ; and 
his consin, the ‘ White Colonel John,’ of Camden, 
was his neighbour in the adjoining house. 

We might linger long about Culross, and tell 
much about its old customs and old crafts and 
craftsmen, especially of the rise and fall of its 
fame in the making of girdles ; of the visitors 
who have bent their steps thither— among them, 
it is known, or said, James Duke of Monmouth, 
Daniel Defoe, William Cobbett, Scott in liis fail- 
ing years, and Turner the painter ; of the 'Tol- 
bootli, whose picturesque bell-tower overlooks the 
Tron, the open space of the Sand Haven, arid 
the harbour, with all of good or ill omen to the 
town that has happened within or beside it ; and 
of a score of other memorials of tlie burgli and 
its past life written on the fronts of its ancieht 
houses. But enough has perhaps been said to 
show how much it is worth a visit before the 
hands of time and change are laid on it more 
heavily. 
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JOHN BURNET OF BARNS. 

CHAPTER XIJI.—OP A VOICE IN THE EVENTIDE. 


the events of the time following 
there is little need to give an exact 
account. There was some law busi- 
ness to be gone through in connec- 
tion with my cousin’s death and the 
disposing of the estate, which went 
to an east-country laird, a Whig of the Whigs, 
arid one like to make good and provident use of 
it. Then, when I would have returned to Tweed- 
dale, 1 received a post from my good kinsman, 
Dr Gilbert Burnet, which led me first to Edinburgh, 
and then so far afield as London itself. For it was 
necessary, in the great confusion of affairs, that I 
should set myself right with the law, and gain 
reparation for my sometime forfeited lands. 

So to the great city I went, posting by the main 
road from Edinburgh, and seeing a hundred things 
which were new and entertaining. I abode there 
most all the winter, during the months of December, 
January, February, and March, for there was much 
to do and see. My lodging was in my kinsman’s 
house, near the village of Kensington, and there I 
met a great concourse of remarkable folk whose 
names I had heard of and have heard of since. 
Notably there were Master John Dryden, the ex- 
cellent poet ; my Lord Sandwich ; and a very brisk,... 
pleasing gentleman, one Mr Pepys of the Admiralty, 
Also, I bad many chances of meeting with gentle- 
men of like degree with myself, and many enter- 
taining diversions we had together. 

But when the spring came, and there was no 
further need for tarrying in the south, with a 
light heart I set off homewards once more. I 
journeyed by Peterborough and York, then came 
northwards by the great Northumberland road, 
through the towns of Newcastle and Morpeth, and 
crossed the Cheviot Hills, which minded me much 
of my own glen. At Coldstream I crossed the 
Tweed, and rode over the Lummermoors to 
Edinburgh. I stayed there no longer than my duty 
demanded ; and when all was settled, one bright 
spring day just after noon, set out for Barns. 

The day, I remember, was one of surprising 
brightness, clear, sunshiny, and soft as midsummem 
There are few ways I know better than that 
from the capital to my home— the bare, windy 
moorlands for one half, and the green glens and 
pleasant waters for the other. 

At Leadburn was the inn where I had first 
met my servant Nicol, my trusty comrade through 
so many varying fates. I drank a glass of wine 
at the place for no other cause than a sentimental 
remembrance. 

When I rode through the village of Broughton 
and came to the turn of the Hill at Dreva, the 
sun was already westering. The goodlv valley all 
golden with evening light, lay beneath me. ’ 

Down the long winding hill-path I rode, watch- 


ing the shadows flit before me and thinking strange 
thoughts. Fronting me over the broad belt, of 
woodland I saw the gray towers of Dawyck and 
the green avenues of grass running straight to the 
hill. By-and-by the road took me under the trees, 
among the cool shades, and the smell of pine 
and budding leaves. There was a great, crooning 
of wood-doves and the sighing of the tenderest 
breezes. Shafts of light still crept among the 
trunks, but the soft darkness of spring was almost 
at hand. My heart was filled with a great exalta- 
tion. The shadow of the past seemed to , slip from 
me like an old garment, and I hummed as I rode ; 

‘ There ’s an eye that over weeps, and a fair faoe will be fain. 
When X ride through Annan Water with my bonny hands 
again. ’ 

Suddenly I stopped, for somewhere I heard a 
faint melod 3 r , the voice of a girl singing. ’Twas 
that voice I should know among ten thousand, 
the only one in all the world for me, which had 
so often Bpoken brave, kind words. 

I stood in shadow and watched her ns she came 
in sight, sauntering up the little green glade with 
a basket of spring flowers swinging on her arm. 
Her hat of white satin hung loose over her hair ; 
and as she walked lightly, now in the twilight, 
now in a sudden shaft of the western sun, she 
looked fairer than aught I had ever seem 

‘Oh, you have come back nt last/ she cried; 
‘and I liavo looked so long for you.’ 

'Indeed, dear lass, I have come back, and, by 
God’s grace, to go no more away.’ 

Then, leading my horse, I walked by her side 
down the broad path to the house. Ve spoke 
nothing, our hearts being too busy with the 
delights of each other’s presence. The crowning 
stone was added to my palace: of joy, and in that 
moment it seemed as if earth could contain no 
more of happiness, and that all the sorrows of the’ 
past were well worth encountering for the ecstasy 
of the present. 

At the lawn of Dawyck I stopped and took my 
love’s fair hands in mine. 

‘ Marjory,’ I said, ‘once, many years ago, you 
sang me a verse and made me a promise. I 
cannot tell how bravely you have fulfilled it. 
You have endured all my hardships, and borne 
me company where I bade you ; and now all is 
done with, and we are returned to peace and our 
own place. Now it is my turn for troth -plighting, 
and I give you it with all my heart. God bless 
you, my own dear maid.’ And I repeated softly 
a verse of her song : 

‘ F' r3 t shall the heavens want starry light, 
the seas he robbed of their waves ; 

The day want sun, the sun want bright. 

The night want shade, and dead moil graves ; 

The April flowers and loaf and tree, 

Before I falso my faith to thee.’ 
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And I kissed her and bade farewell, with the 
echo still ringing in my ears, ‘To thee, to thee.’ 

I rode through the great shadows of the wood, 
scarce needing to pick my path in a place my 
horse knew so well ; for once again I was on 
Maisie. The stillness clung to me like a garment ; 
and out of it, from high up on the hillside, came 
a bird's note, clear, tremulous, like a bell. Then 
the trees ceased, and I was out on the shorn, green 
banks, ’neath which the river gleamed and rustled. 
Then all of a sudden I had rounded the turn of 
the hill, and there before me in the dimness stood 
the old gray tower, which was mine, and had been 
my fathers’ since first man tilled a field in the 
dale. I crossed the little bridge with a throbbing 
heart, and lo ! there was the smell of lilac and 
gean-tree blossom as of old coming in great gusts 
from the lawn. Then all was confusion and much 
hurrying about, and a thousand kindly greetings. 
But in especial I remember Tam Todd, the placid, 
the imperturbable, who clung to my hand and 
sobbed like the veriest child, ‘Oh laird, ye’ve 
been lang o’ coinin’ ! ’ 


CHAPTER XLI1I. — HOW NICOL FLENDERLEITH SOUGHT 
HIS FORTUNE ELSEWHERE. 

at last I am come to the end of my 
e, and have little more to set down, 
was on a very fresh, sweet May 
timing that Marjory and I were married 
in the old kirk of Lyne, which stands high on a knoll 
above the Lyne water, with green hills huddled 
around the door. There was a great concourse 
■of people, for half the couutry-side dwelled on 
our land. Likewise, when all was done, there was 
the greatest feast spread in Barns that living man 
had ever seen. But in a little all was over, 
the last guest had clambered heavily on his horse 
and ridden away, and We were left alone. 

The evening, I remember, was one riot of 
golden light and rich shadow. The sweet-scented 
air stole into the room with promise of the 
fragrant out-of-doors, and together we went out 
to the lawn, and thence down by the trees to the 
brink of Tweed, and along by the great pool and 
the water-meadows. And as we walked together, 
I and my dear lady, in that soft twilight in the 
green world, a peace, a delight, a settled hope 
grew upon us, and we went in silence, speaking 
no word the one to the other. By-aud-by we 
passed through the garden where the early lilies 
stood in white battalions, and entered the dining- 
hall, where hang the portraits of my folk. Then, 
while the light faded, the old, stately dames looked 
down at us from 'their frames with an air, as it 
seemed to me, all but kindly, ns if they laughed 
to see us playing in the old comedy which they 
had played themselves. 

I turned to her with whom I had borne so 
many perils. 


‘ Dear heart,’ I said, ‘ you are the best and 
fairest of them all. These old men and women 
lived in other times, when life was easy and 
little like our perplexed and difficult years. 
Nevertheless, the virtue of old times is the same 
for us, and if a man take but the world as he 
find it, and set himself manfully to it with good 
heart and brave spirit, lie will find the way grow 
straight under his feet. Heaven bless you, dear, 
for now we are comrades together on the road, to 
cheer each other when the feet grow weary.’ 

On the morning of the third day from the time 
I have written of I was surprised at seeing my 
servant Nicol coming into my study with a grave 
face, as if he had some weighty matter to tell. 
Since I had come home I purposed to keep him 
always with rile, to accompany me in sport, and 
sec to many tilings on the land which none 
could do better than lie. Now lie sought an 
audience with a half-timid, bashful look, and 
when I hade him be seated he flicked his boots 
uneasily with his hat, and looked askance. 

‘ I lia’e come to bid ye fareweel, sir,’ at length 
he said slowly. 

I sprang up in genuine alarm. 

‘What nonsense is this?’ I cried. ‘You know 
fine, Nicol, that you cannot leave me. We have 
been too long together.’ 

‘1 maun gang,’ he repeated sadly. ‘I’m loath 
to dae’t, but there’s nue help for ’t’ 

‘■But what?’ I cried. ‘Have I not been a good 
friend to you, and your comrade in many 
perils ? Is there anything I can do more for 
you? Tell me and I will do it.’ 

‘Na, na, Maister John. Ye’ve aye been the 
best o’ inaisters. I’ve a’thing I could wish. 
Din n a think I’m no’ gratefu’.’ 

1 Then, for Heaven’s sake, tell me the reason, 
man. I never thought you would treat me like 
this, Nicol.’ 

‘ Oh sir, can ye no’ see ? ’ the honest fellow 
cried, with tears in his eyes. ‘Ye’ve been sae 
long wi’ me that I tliocht ye kenned my natur’. 
Fechtin’ and warstlin’ and roamin’ aboot the warld 
are the very breath o’ life to me. I see ye here 
settleS sae braw and canty, and the auld boose o’ 
Bams lookin’ like itsel’ again. And I thinks .to 
mysel’, “Nicol Pleuderleith, lad, this is no’ for you. 
This is no’ the kind o’ life that ye can lead. 
Ye’ve nae niair business here than a craw among 
throstles.” And the tlioeht male’s me dowie, for 
I canna get by ’t. I whiles think o’ mysel’ hidin’ 
quiet here and gettin’ aulder and. aulder, till the 
time passes when I’m still brisk and venture- 
some, and I’m left to liaething but regrets. I 
matin , be. up and ami’, laird— I catena whither. 
We’re a’ made different ; and I was. aye queer 
and daft, and no’ like itber folk. Ye winna 
blame me?’ 

‘But where would yon go?’ I asked. 

‘ I kenna yet,’ he said. ‘ But there ’a aye things 
for a man like me somewhere on the earth. I’m 




H mm .Wbde ill general ; and, secondly, the 
slight hovel given as a finishings 
lllill . touch to make tile, edge proper. 
The one is formed by grinding, 
the other by sharpening on the oilstone, or setting. 
A blade is, in fact, nothing but a long, thin 
wedge or inclined plane— with this condition : 
that, whereas the resisting substance is generally 
driven up an inclined plane, the substance in. this 
■ case' remains stationary and the plane is driven 
between its particles. It is given an edge: for 
the same reason that a ship has a sharp bow— 
to make the friction as small as possible. 

■ Take the, case of a knife cutting a piece of 
wood. In order that a small amount of pressure 
indy force' it through, two things are necessary : 
the slope of the blade must be gradual and its 
edge must be sliarp. It is evident that the latter 
is far the more important. The bulk of the 
blade is employed only in splitting the wood ; 
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thiiikin’ o’ garni back to the abroad, whaur there 's 
like to be a steer for some time to come. It ’s 
the life I want, and no’ guid-fortune or bad- 
fortune, so I carena what happens. I trust I may 
see ye again, Minster John, afore I doe. 1 

There was nothing for it but to agree, and 
agree I did, though with a heavy heart and many 
regrets. I gave him a liorse to take him to 
Leith, and offered him a sum of money. This 1m 
would have none of, but took instead a pair of 
little, old pistols which had been my father’s. 

I never saw him again, though often I have 
desired it ; but years after I heard of him, and that 
in the oddest way. I corresponded to some little 
extent with folk in the Low Countries, and in 
especial with one Master Ebenezer van Glieckeii, 
a learned man and one of great humour in con- 
verse. It was at the time when there was much 
fighting between the French and the Dutch, and 
one morn I received a letter from this Master van 
Glieckeii, written from some place whose name I 
have forgot, a rascally little Holland town in the 
south. He wrote of .many tilings, of some points 
in Latin scholarship, of the vexatious and most 
■ impolitic state of affairs in the land, and finally 
concluded witli this, which I transcribe: 

‘Lastly, my dear Master John, I will tell you 
a tale which, as it concerns the glory of your 
countrymen, you may think worth hearing. As 
you know well, this poor town of ours lias lately 
been the centre of a most bloody strife, for the 
French forces have assaulted it on, all sides ; and 
though, by .God’s grace, they have failed to take 
it, yet it bus suffered many sore afflictions. In 
particular there was a fierce attack made upon the 


side which fronts the river both by boat and on 
foot. On tlie lgst clay of the siege a sally was 
made from the gate of the corner tower, which 
nevertheless was unsuccessful, our men being all but 
enclosed and some of the enemy succeeding in 
entering the gate. One man in particular — a Scot, 
as I have heard, Nicolo Plenderleet by name— with 
two others who were both slain, made liis way to 
the battlements. The gate was shut, and to all 
appearance his death was certain. But they knew 
not the temper of their enemy, for, springing on 
the summit of the wall, he dared all to attack him. 
When the defenders pressed ou lie laid about him 
so sturdily that three fell under his sword, 

‘ Then, when he could no longer make resistance, 
and bullets were pattering around him like hail, 

, and his cheek was bleeding with a deep wound, 
his spirit seemed to rise the higher. For, shout- 
ing out taunts to his opponents, he broke into a 
song, keeping time all the while with the thrusts 
of his sword. Then, bowing gallantly and saluting 
with his blade his ring of foes, he sheathed his 
weapon, Hung it from him, and, joining his 
hands above his head, dived sheer and straight 
into the river, and, swimming easily, reached 
the French lines. At the sight those of his own 
side cheered, and even our men, whom he had so- 
tricked, could scarce keep from joining. 

‘ As regards this Scot, I may mention for your 
satisfaction that in person he was tall and thin, 
with black hair and the most bronzed skin 1 
have ever seen on a man.’ ... 

When I read this letter to Marjory lier eyes 
were filled with tears, arid for myself I could 
speak to no one on that day. 


it is the edge which first separates the particles, 
and most of the friction takes place here. The 
operation of cutting is simply the pushing aside 
the particles of the substance. These particles 
have a natural tendency to cling together. A 
blunt edge presents to them a larger face, and 
will have to push, aside a greater number. 

The cutting substance itself, also, must be 
strongly cohesive; otherwise its own particles 
would be turned aside, or, in the vulgar tongue, 
it would lose its edge. For , this reason steel and 
diamond are preferable. : Every one knows that 
in a surgical operation a sharp lancet causes the 
least pain ; and it is evident from what we have 
said that it is because it produces less jarring in 
the resisting nerves while separating ; them. 

Little scientific knowledge is required to be: 
aware that the harder steel is the better it cuts. 
What makes steel . hard is not so well known. 
The manufacture of tool-steel is, indeed, interest- 
ing. There is a common impression that iron 
and steel are the same metal, only one is 
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tempered. As a matter of fact they are different 
chemical substances. Tool-steel is a combination 
of iron and carbon, which can be welded and 
which will harden in cold water. The more 
carbon there is the harder the steel will be ; 
and it might be thought that by increasing this 
element the steel might be made indefinitely 
hard. But there is a limit. To make a tool 
you must be able to weld the steel into shape. 
Tlie more carbon is employed the less the 
temperature to which the whole can be raised 
without crumbling when welded. It has to be 
raised to a red-lieat, and consequently only about 
IT per cant, of carbon can be usually combined. 
With 2 per cent, the steel cannot be forged. 

‘ Cementation ’ is the process by which steel is 
made. W rough t-iron bars are raised to a very 
high temperature, aud in this condition the 
carbon is absorbed. This makes 1 blister-steel.’ 
From ‘blister-steel, 1 again, ‘shearing steel 1 is 
manufactured. This steel, while being of good 
quality, will stand no sudden shock such as 
chisels or axes are liable to. But most tools are 
of ‘cast-steel, 1 to form which bits of blister-steel 
are melted in a crucible. This is then run into 
moulds and cast into ingots, after which the 
cooled metal is hammered aud rolled. 

There are many other kinds of steel; but it 
would be uninteresting to enumerate them all. 
There are as well many ingredients of steel 
besides iron and carbon, such as manganese, 
silicon, and nitrogen, which last is invariably 
present. Bub these are only combined in small 
quantities, and, except in a scientific journal, it 
would be unnecessary to enlarge upon this. Of 
course, they all influence the quality of the steel. 

There are popular misconceptions on the subject 
of the tempering of steel. Steel is heated and 
then suddenly cooled in water or oil, in two 
quite different ways. In one case it is raised to 
a very high temperature ; in the other, to a low 
one. The latter alone is ‘ tempering, 1 and alters 
the hardness of the steel. The same term is popu- 
larly applied to the other process, which simply 
makes the combination of iron and carbon a chemi- 
cal combination, for it is not so till this is done. 

On the subject of razor-edges we consulted a 
barber the other day, as he is the final authority 
on the subject. The cutler does not set a razor 
half as well, and charges more. ‘ People expect too 
much from their razors, 1 was the barber’s verdict. 
‘They neglect tlie razor and only ludf-soap the 
beard, and then expect a shave which the best 
steel and the best barber in the world could not 
give. 1 All grit should in the first place he washed 
from the face (a very necessary precaution some- 
times in a big city), the soaping should be care- 
fully done, and invariably followed by rubbing 
with the hand, without which proper shaving is 
impossible. Last, but not least, the razor must be 
taken care of. It should naturally be kept dry, 
and warmed before use, if possible ; and if stropped 
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at all, let it be done little and carefully. We say 
this, as it is better in nine cases out of ten to 
leave the stropping alone altogether, aud take it 
to the barber’s to be done when necessary. Strop- 
ping is a fine art, only gained by constant practice. 
It is a matter of common experience that a 
razor left for a while unused becomes blunt. 
Bust caused by the moisture in the atmosphere 
is quite enough, to account for this. Shearers, 
for instance, who have to use particularly sharp 
instruments, never set their shears till just before 
using. What is not so generally known is that a 
razor which will not cut will become sharper some- 
times by being left aside for some time. The only 
explanation of this is that the electrical properties 
of the metal in the edge become changed. 

A ‘wire edge 1 is commonly put on a tool by 
amateurs. The steel turns and folds back on 
itself. It is owing to the edge being made too 
long and thin, or the metal being too soft. The 
only euro for a wire edge is to break off the 
bent portion, and grind and set again. 

‘A knife that cuts butter when it is hot 1 (and 
under no other circumstances) we sometimes meet 
with. Wo have been going into the reasons of 
tilings, and the reason of this is easily explained. 
Heat expands metal, and in proportion to the 
amount of metal which is heated. There is more 
metal in the breadth of a blade than in its 
thickness, and the former, therefore, is expanded 
immensely more than the latter. In other words, 
the wedge-like shape is lengthened, and the tool 
becomes ‘sharp. 1 

Many people have seen the following trick: A 
broomstick— -a common or garden broomstick, as 
explained by the conjurer — is placed with its 
ends resting on two razors, their edges upwards 
of course. The conjurer takes another stick, strikes 
the broomstick in the middle, and breaks it in two. 
The razors do not mark the ends of the broomstick, 
nor are they themselves injured. The result is. due 
to the well-known principle of ‘ inertia, 1 and has 
little to do with the substance of the razors. Pretty 
much the same could be done if the stick were 
lightly supported on a paper foundation, or swung 
in the air. The broomstick lias a tendency to avoid 
motion of any kind when struck, and breaks. It is 
necessary that it ho hit directly in the middle, and 
very sharply. 

We have spoken of the electricity of an edge. 
The part it plays in making a tool sharp is 
probably considerable ; but the point is, we believe, 
little understood, and certainly less written about. 
The importance of the proper sharpening of tools in 
carpentering can naturally hardly be exaggerated ; 
workers in some departments of the art have told 
us that it is the whole secret — the work itself is 
easily learned. A good rough test of the sharpness 
of a tool — in carving, for example — is to take a piece 
of common deal, and cut at right angles to the 
grain. If in proper condition the blade will cut 
the wood clean, not splinter it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


■ T was nearly half-an-licmr before I 
saw tlie Count again. 

‘I am now just off to the Queen,’ 
he said, with an air of great 

virtue. 

‘Haven’t you been yet?’ I cried. 
‘It is useless now.’ 

‘Kata would not let me go, 1 he replied. 
‘When Slavoski left ns he went straight to Kata, 
and congratulated her on her marriage, of which 
he said you had told him. What could the poor 
child do in the hands of a man like Slavoski 1 
She has admitted the whole tiling,’ 

‘You should have gone to the Queen at once,’ 
I said. ‘It was your only chance.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. 1 Kata was a little 
inclined to be hysterical, and of course I could 
not leave her. Poor little Kata ! ’ 

‘Heaven knows what will happen,’ I murmured. 
There was in my mind a vivid recollection of 
the look I had seen in the Queen’s face. 

‘What can’t bo helped must be endured,’ he 
responded lightly. 

‘What madness to play with a woman like 
Elina I’ I ejaculated. 

‘So I have always said,’ remarked the Count 
casually, and nodding smilingly at the same 
moment to an acquaintance who passed ; ‘ but they 
insisted on it. They said it was necessary for 
the success of our plans,’ He pulled at his 
moustache. • . 

‘ Who are “they”!’ A: : V 

Ho waved his hand vaguely. ‘It is useless to 
give names,’ he said, ‘I allude to the friends 
with whom I have been acting.’ 

‘Did they also insist on your marrying the 
Princess Kata?’ 

He smiled readily. ‘Ah, no,’ he said; ‘that 
was an interpolation of my own.’ 

1 was not a little exasperated at his composure, 
He seemed to be throwing away his eluuieea in 
the most unconcerned manner. 

‘I don’t believe you appreciate ; the gravity of 
the situation,’ I said sharply. 

‘I think I do,’ he answered.. ‘And in proof 
thereof I will go at once to the Queen.’ 

He made a movement as if to leave me, when, 
at that moment, the folding-doors were firing 
open, and the appearance of four footmen in the 
royal livery betokened the approach of the Queen. 
The dance in progress . stopped , at once. The. 
Queen, on the arm of Slavoski, followed by liar 
maids of honour, entered, and slowly made the 
circuit of the ballroom. : Her face, was deadly 
pale, and her eyes seemed alive with a strange 
light. As she passed us her gaze rested fob a 
moment on Ulrie, who bowed profoundly 7 , N"o 
| .sign of recognition passed over her face, She 


swept on, bowing right and left to her guests, 
who fell into two lines as she passed. 

She then took her place on the dais at the end 
of the room, and signalled that the dance should 
be resumed. But before it had reached its end 
another interruption occurred. From the outer 
room we heard, above the strains of the band, 
the clank of swords and the sound of marching 
feet. The dance stopped in confusion as a party 
of armed guards appeared in the doorway. The 
officer in command saluted the Queen, and then 
passed up the hull to where we were standing, 
followed by his men. The dancers fell aside 
with pale, frightened faces, and a feeling of 
general consternation reigned. 

When they lmd come up to the Count the 
officer halted them. 

‘I am instructed to arrest you, sir, on a charge 
of high treason,’ he said. ‘I would ask you for 
your sword.’ 

‘Oh, certainly,’ replied the Count, with an air 
of absolute good-humour. He unbuckled his belt 
and handed the equipment to the officer. 

‘You will be good enough to fall in,’ said the 
officer. 

The Count placed himself between a file of men, 
and the officer gave the command to march. The 
party passed out of the hall. 

There was a panic-stricken silence in the room, 
and I saw a lady faint. Then the Queen stood 
up. 

‘Let the dance be resumed,’ she said calmly. 
‘I will take my part. Come, Prince, we will 
dance together.’ 

The ambassador bowed, and taking her hand, 
led her to the centre of the floor. The dance 
began again. 

When at length It had dragged through its 
mirthless course the Queen retired to her apart- 
ments, and the assembled guests began to take a 
hasty departure. 

As I wandered forlorn through the quickly 
emptying rooms I met my uncle. 

‘You had better go home,’ lie said abruptly, 

. : ‘ An d you?’ 

‘ Oil, I must try and see the: Queen, and if 
possible stem tier folly,’ 

‘Is there any news?’ 

‘Nothing ; except that a court-martial has been 
summoned for midnight in the Queen’s apart- 
meats. The mischief of it is, that Ulric, being in 
the army, comes under military and not the civil 
law. The officers are nearly all- under Ttussian 
influence.’ v 

He hurried on, and I fell back with a pal- 
pitating heart. I determined to follow my uncle's 
advice, and I made my way to the staircase. : , 

As I passed a little recess I heard the sounds 
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of a woman sobbing. I drew aside tlie curtain 
that half-concealed the opening, and beheld a 
woman’s form huddled upon it couch. I touched 
her gently on the arm. 

‘Can I help you?’ I asked. 

She looked up, startled. It was the Princess 
Kata. I pray God I may never see again on the 
face of a woman the look of loathing with which 
she regarded me. 

‘You— you— -spy ! ’ she gasped. 

‘Don’t,’ I cried, with sudden anguish. 

1 What harm had he done you ? Why did you 
betray him V 

‘Before God, it was unintentional. If I had 
but known’ 

She flung up her arms with a despairing 
gesture. 

‘They have taken him away, and I shall 
never sec him again. Elma will kill him ; I saw 
it in her eyes.’ 

I tried to console her, but in vain. 

‘Save him, save him. Save my husband,’ she 
kept moaning. 

‘By God, I will do so, or die myself!’ I 
cried aloud, for all the world like the hero of 
an Adelphi melodrama. I was ludf-distraugUt 
by her tears and my own wretchedness. The 
intensity of my cry made her look up. 

‘Promise me you will save him, 1 she said, her 
blue eyes staring up into mine ; aud I— the 
absurdity of it strikes me now— swore solemnly 
he should not die. What she expected me to do 
I do not know. What I intended to do I had 
not the slightest conception ; but at her words I 
sprang out into the passage, and ran like one 
possessed through the empty ballroom into the 
Queen’s antechamber. Here I found a crowd of 
anxious waiters. I saw my uncle in earnest con- 
versation with a tall, pale man I knew to be the 
Austrian ambassador. Slavoski was also here, 
standing apart, a smile of conscious triumph on 
his thin lips. As I passed I happened to brush 
against him. He turned, and his eye met mine. 

‘Am I not a true prophet?’ he said. ‘I have 
heard no announcement of the Queen’s betrothal.’ 

I turned away silently. My uncle beckoned me 
to his side. 

‘ What are you doing here 1 ’ he asked. 

‘ I want to see the Queen.’ 

‘What for?’ ' A 

‘The Lord knows — I don’t,’ I replied. The 
absurdity of my own position forced itself on me, 
and I nearly choked with foolish laughter. 

My uncle looked at me steadily. 

‘You are overstrung, my lad,’ lie said. ‘You 
had better go home to bed.’ 

‘What is happening?’ 

‘The court-martial is sitting.’ He nodded 
towards the Queen’s rooms. ‘ We are waiting to 
hear the result.’ 

■* What will it be ?’ 

He shook his head gloomily. ‘Slavoski seems 


to have no doubt.’ And, indeed, there was on his 
face at that moment a look of diabolic triumph. 

‘Does it mean’ I began; but something in 

my throat checked me. 

‘I fear it means Ulrie’s death. An outraged 
woman is not likely to be inclined to mercy, and 
it is only her direct intervention that can save 
him. But we must hope for the best.’ 

I grasped my uncle’s arm, ‘He must not die,’ 
I whispered. ‘ I shall feel I am his murderer.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ rejoined my uncle sharply. ‘Don’t 
let your brain get full of these morbid fancies.’ 

At that moment the doors opened and the 
guard came out. In the centre was Ulric, as gay 
aud confident as ever. He nodded to my unde 
as he passed through the anteroom, and then his 
eye fell on my face. I dare say I was looking 
pale and troubled, for lie stopped. 

‘You must not fret, my friend,’ he said kindly. 
‘ No one can blame you.’ 

‘What is the sentence?’ asked my uncle. 
Every one stood in painful silence awaiting the 
answer. The officer in charge had been summoned 
back to the Queen’s room ; otherwise I doubt if 
any reply would have been allowed. 

, ‘To-morrow at daybreak, or, to be accurate, 
to-day at daybreak, I am to— die.’ yyh 

He spoke lightly, but faltered at the last word. 
An indescribable hush fell over all in the room 
and every face paled. 

Then Ulric, turned to me. 

‘Will you send Father Wiemann to me? You 
will find him at the Jesuit College in the Goethe 
Strasse. Do not delay.’ 

I I will go at once,’ I cried, thankful that he 
should have given mo this task to perform. It 
seemed to seal his forgiveness. 

‘I suppose I must make my peace with Heaven, 
That is, I understand, the correct thing to do.’ 
He looked round the room half- whimsically. 

1 There is not much time.’ 

The captain emerged from the Queen’s apart- 
ment, and the word was given to march. Ulric 
waved his hand ns he passed out of the room. 

1 made -a movement to follow, but my uncle 
stopped me. 

‘Fetch tlic priest at once,’ lie said, ‘Waste ny 
time. Remember he dies in a few hours.’ 

‘I know, I know,’ I answered, choking with 
emotion. ‘What awful cruelty!’ 

‘You had better have an order for the priest’s 
admittance.’ My uncle crossed to a page who was 
standing by the door, and whispered to him. The 
latter disappeared into the Queen’s room, and in 
a few minutes returned with the necessary order. 
It was brief enough — ‘Admit priest to Count 
Ulric ' of Lapsburg,’ and then the Queen’s seal. 
‘He is to be confined in one of the cells of the 
Rathhaus,’ said my uncle, handing me the order. 

I took it, and hastened from the anteroom, 
through the deserted ballroom, where the electric 
lights were glowing as brilliantly as ever, down 
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the marble staircase, where little groups of pale- 
faced attendants were talking together in uneasy 
whispers, through the massive doors, out into the 
cool gardens. I was without hat or overcoat, hut, 
heedless of all, . I hastened into the town. The 
streets were full of people, who were gaily chatter- 
ing together, waiting no doubt for the termination 
of the royal ball. So far as I could judge in my 
hurried rush, the news of the dire events of the 
last few hours had not transpired. Many curious 
looks were cast oil me as I hastened or),- only 
stopping once to inquire the way to the Goethe 
Strasse. At last I found it, and easily enough 
gained the college to which I had been directed. 

I hammered at the door, hut for some time 
there was no response. At length I heard a 
window open, and a nightcapped head protruded 
from an upper story. 

‘What do you want? Who are you?’ asked a 
voice. 

‘ I must speak with Bather Wiemann,’ I shouted 
in reply. 

* I am lie.’ 

‘ Let me in. I must see you privately,’ I shouted 
again. 

‘There is no necessity to speak so loud,’ said 
the father in mild reproof, for indeed, whether 
from nervousness or from what cause I know not, 

I had boon bellowing in a stentorian voice cal- 
culated to wake the dead. 

1 Hasten,’ I said in a lower key. ‘ I come from 
the Count Ulric.’. ...1 

The reverend father uttered an exclamation of 
surprise, and slammed to the window. In a few 
minutes I was admitted by the father, who stood 
shivering in the draughty passage, alighted candle 
in his hand. 

‘ Gome upstairs,’ he said, and led the way, I 
following him. He was an old man, and I noticed 
lie walked feebly, 

I blurted out my story. I sometimes wonder 
he was able to understand my incoherent words ; 
but when he did, he hid his withered face in his 
hands and wept, 

‘Oh Ulric, my hoy Ulric, that you should have 
come to this !’ 

I touched him on the shoulder. ‘ There is 
need of haste,’ I observed. 

‘Yes, yes.’ He looked wildly round, and seizing 
tlie first article., of attire that came to hand, 
began hastily to dress himself. 

I watched him for a few minutes. ‘Surely 
your legs are not meant to go through that?’ I 
remarked in wonder, after I had seen him vainly 
endeavouring, to draw over his feet an article of 
dress obviously intended for another portion of 
hie body. 

‘Oh no,’ he agreed, after a scrutiny. ‘I fear I 
am a little confused. My poor Ulric !’ He broke 
down again ; it was a pitiful sight to see the poor 
old man weeping. iJjvdu 

. .‘You knew him Well?' I 


He looked up with streaming eyes. ‘I brought 
him up. He was almost a son to me. But I 
must go to him ! He must not die without 
me.’ 

I hesitated a moment, and then I crossed to 
him, and, with mv hand on his shoulder, pressed 
him back to his seat. 

1 Listen,’ I said. ‘ Why should he die at all 1 ’ 

His eyes sought mine, but there was no intelli- 
gence in his look. 

‘What do you mean?’ he asked. 

‘As a priest, they will let you see him alone.’ 

‘ Undoubtedly.’ 

‘Why not change clothes with him, and so let 
him escape in your place V 

I saw the light of hope shining in his eyes. He 
thought a little. 1 It is impossible,’ he said at 
length, sadly. ‘ How could I pass for him ? ’ He 
took oif his nightcap, and the white hair tumbled 
about his brow. ‘It is out of the question.’ 

I nodded quickly. ‘ That is obvious,’ I said. 
‘ But why should I not take your place ? Disguise 
me in your clothes. The order for admission does 
not mention any name. Is it not worth trying 1 ’ 

He shook his head. ‘ Ulric is too noble to 
allow another’s life to be risked in his stead. 
What might not happen to you ? ’ 

‘Nothing,’ I replied impatiently. ‘I am the 
nephew of the English ambassador. What could 
they do to me?’ 

He sat there mournfully shaking his head. ‘ If 
you are not successful, Ulric will die without the 
last offices of tlie Church.’ 

‘We must risk something,’ I replied. ‘Gome, 
help me. It is at least worth trying’ 

It was. not much aid he was able to give me, but 
at length I was dressed in clerical clothing. I 
glanced at myself in a glass, and drew hack with 
a feeling of despair. My somewhat boyish face 
and close-cropped, head looked ridiculous emerging 
from the sombre raiment of the priest. 

‘Tlie largest liat you have,’ I exclaimed. He 
gave me a soft felt, into which I buried my head. 
I wrapped a large scarf round my neck, covering 
up tlie lower part of my face. 

‘ The rest I must leave to Providence,’ I said. 

‘I will pray for you,’ said Father Wiemann, 
standing regarding me with clasped hands. 

\ ‘ No, no,’ I replied hastily. ‘ You have something 
else to do. See that a horse awaits the Count at 
the bridge on the Lapsburg roadr Tie must get 
across the frontier to-night. Dross quickly ; there 
is not a moment to he lost.’ 

With a manifest effort , the poor old man pulled 
himself together, and began to dress himself witli 
some degree of intelligence. : 

‘Good-bye,’ I said. ‘You must hasten. All 
depends on you.’ 

.‘I will not fail,’ he answered. 1 May God prosper 
you.’ 

I went down tlie stairs again, and out into the 
street. 
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SOME E P 

PROVERB, according to Archbishop 
Whateley, is ‘the wisdom oE many 
and the wit of one;’ and maxims 
have been described as ‘ the distilled 
drops of the experience of nations 
but wliat phrase can most effectively 
give a definition of an epigram ? According to 
Dr Johnson, an epigram is ‘a short poem treating 
only of one thing, and ending with some lively, 
ingenious, and natural thought;’ hut this is surely 
too cumbrous a definition. The distinguishing 
characteristic of an epigram is its terse conciseness. 
An epigram should be at once graphic and laconic, 
pointed and poignant : a brilliant brevity. It is 
a quip and a quiddity, a pun, a parody 7 , and a 
paradox, u repartee, jc it (P esprit, and a bon mot. 

It may be gay, like the flashes of Sydney Smith ; 
cynical, like the acidities of Talleyrand ; arrowy, 
like the drolleries of Charles Lamb ; hitter, like 
the acerbities of Douglas Jerrold ; broad, like the 
humours of Butler and the two Columns ; allitera- 
tive and antithetical, like the brilliancies of Lord 
Beaconsfield. But an epigram must be centrifugal 
and concentrated; a kind of Liebig’s Extract of 
Literature. There must be no flourishes, no 
embroidery ; ‘no flowers, by request.’ 

Let it be the congenial concernment of the 
present annotator to recall a few famous epigrams 
of the past, both in verse and prose. Epigrams 
were wont to coruscate like the facets of diamonds 
at the dinner-parties given by Rogers, the banker, 
and by the beautiful Marguerite Countess of 
Blessington ; while in French, salons Talley- 
rand, Piron, Fontenelle, Rivarol, and Ohamfort 
supplied the colloquial scintillations of wit that 
were as dazzling and sharp as the scimitar of the 
Turk who could pass his weapon through a 
man’s neck without hurting him. The victim 
used to grin with delighted surprise. ‘Sneeze,’ 
said the sabreur Turque, The executed one did so, 
and his head rolled on the floor. 

But the old art of talking is extinct. Our dia- 
logue lias degenerated into a series of meteorological 
observations. It is not of the easy give-and-take 
order described by 7 Dean Swift, who explains the 
whole art and mystery of conversation : 

Conversation is but carving ; 

Give no more to every guest 
Than he’s able to digest; 

Give him always of the prime, 

And but little at a time; 

Carve to all, hut just enough ; 

Let them neither starve nor stuff; 

And, that you may have your due, 

Let your neighbours carve for you.’ 

In Epigrams, most Jileyant and Willie, by Sir 
John Ilaryngton, published in 1633, occurs one 
of the neatest of that order : 

Treason doth never prosper; what’s the reason? 

For if it prosper, none dare call it treason. 


IGIU M S. 

Lord Byron thought Samuel Rogers’s epigram on 
Ward (Lord Dudley) inimitable : 

Ward lias no heart, they say; hut I deny it. 

He has a heart, and gets liis speeches by it. 

Another Byron, Mr H. J. Byron of Our Buys fame, 
is responsible for the following military epigram : 

Smart soldiers like to be well tightened in: 

Loose habits would destroy all discipline, 

Fontaine, the architect, who built the triumphal 
arch in the Carrousel in Paris, placed upon it an 
empty car drawn by the famous bronze horses of 
Venice. Talleyrand asked him, ‘Qui.ave s vans 
P intention do mettre dans le char? 1 The answer 
was, ‘ L'Emperewr Napoleon, comma de raison.' 
Upon which Talleyrand said, ‘ Le char V attend.'' 

Thomas Hood came out with this loyal effusion : 

Three traitors— Oxford, Francis, Bean — 

Hava missed tlieir wicked aim; 

And may all shots against tho Queen 
In future do the same. 

For why— I mean no turn of wit, 

But seriously insist, 

That, if her Majesty were hit, ' 

No ono would he so missed. 

Lnmaii Blanchard showed a pretty wit in the 
ensuing impromptu on Mediae's portrait of 
Mac-ready as ‘ Macbeth ; ’ 

Maolise’s ' Maorcady’s Macbeth ’ 

As a picture dofiea all attacks; 

Yet, uniting these three in a breath, 

It is only a view of Al-macks. 

Poor Fritz in the Grande Dnehem acted an 
epigram when lie took to the trade of teaching 
in order to learn something. Sydney Smith once 
said that clergymen might be divided into' throe 
classes : Nimrod.s, Ramrods, and Fishing-rods. It 
was not a bad epigram ; but it lias been beaten 
by an American, who, with special reference to- 
the Erie Line; said 'that railways are built upon 
three gauges : Broad Gauge, Narrow Gauge, and 
Mortgage. The antithesis to an epigram is an 
euphemism which hides a disagreeable fact in a 
cloud of words. Here is one, also of American 
parentage : A mail was asked the cause uE his 
father’s death, and replied that ‘ while addressing 
a large outdoor assemblage of people, who were 
listening to his remarks with the greatest interest, 
a portion of the platform upon which lie was 
standing gave way beneath him, whereby lie was 
precipitated several feet with such violence as so 
break his neck.’ The man’s father was hanged. 

Here is a somewhat ill-natured epigram : 

If a twin, 

A Greek will at the breast begin 
To rob liis sister of her share 
Of mother’s milk with smiling air, 

Ami less beoausc he finds it sweet 
Than from the deep instinct to cheat. 

Let us return to the witticisms of Sydney 
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Smith. ‘The whole story of my life,’ ho says, * has 
been passed like a razor— in' hot water or a scrape.’ 
‘ There is the same difference between his tongue 
and mine as between the minute anti the hour 
hand ; one goes twelve times as fast, and the other 
signifies twelve times as much.’ ‘My house is just 
now full of cousins. They are all first cousins, and 
I wish them — once removed.’ ‘ The Church’s ordin- 
ances of feasts and fasts are tolerably well kept up. 
The rich keep the feasts and the poor the fasts.’ 
‘ If you masthead a sailor for not doing his duty, 
why should you not weathercock a parishioner for 
not paying his tithes V ‘Gout is the only enemy 
which I don’t wish to have at my feet.’ 

The following epigrams were exchanged between 
James Smith and Sir George Stewart Rose on 
the subject of Craven Street, Strand, where the 
former was then residing : 

James Smith. 

At the top of my street the attorneys abound, 

And down at the bottom the barges are found. 

Fly, Honesty ! fly to some safer retreat, 

For there’s craft in the river and oraft in tlio street. 

Sir George Rose. 

Why should Honesty fly to some safer retreat, 

From attorneys and barges ? odd rot ’em ! 

For the lawyers are just at the top of the street, 

And the barges ar e just at the bottom, 

Lord Erskine fathers the following: 

The French have taste in all they do, 

Wlijoll we aro quite without; 

For Nature, that to thorn gave r/cnU, 

. To us gave only gout,. , 

Mi J. Outrarn, on hearing a lady praise a 
.certain reverend doctor’s eyes, exclaimed : 

I cannot praise the doctor’s eyes ; " , 

I never saw his glance divine. 

He always shuts them when he prays, 
vVy , And when he preaches he shuts mine. 

'Francis Fuller, apud Nicholls, has an ambi- 
■dextvous couplet on a left-handed writing-master: 

Though. Nature tlioe of thy right hand bereft, 

■Right well thou writest with the hand that’s left. 

Air Austin Dobson is always dainty: 

You snared me, Rose, with ribbons. 

Your :we-mouth made mo thrall. 

Brief, briefer far than Gibbon’s 
Was my Decline and Fait. 

Mr Shirley Brooks puts the following in the 
-mouth ofJennerou hearing in Elysium that com- 
plaints had been made of his having a statue in 
'Trafalgar Square : 

England, ingratitude still blots 
The escutcheon of the brave and free : 

I saved yon many million spots, 

And now you grudge one spot to me. 

The following on the marriage of a Mr Lot and 
.11 Miss Salter is by Mr J. C. Young : 

Because on her way she thought proper to halt. 

Lot’s wifo, in the Scriptures, was turned into salt; 

But though in her course she never did falter, 

'This young Lot’s wife, strange to say, was Salter, 


At some country house, where a dramatic piece 
founded on Ivanhoe was to be performed, Lord 
Alvanley was requested to play the part of Isaac 
of York. He declined, saying, ‘ I never could do 
a Jew in my life.’ Theodore Hook was dining 
at Powell’s one day, says Ii. F. Charley in his 
Life and Letters , and the talk fell upon feu Jack 
Reeve. ‘Yes,’ said Hook, when they were speaking 
of his funeral, ‘I met him in his private box 
going to the pit.’ Once more Thomas Hood— this 
time oil the Art Unions : 

That picture-raffles will conduce to nourish 

Design, or cause good colouring to flourish, 

Admits of logic-chopping and wise-sawing : 

But surely lotteries encourage drawing ? 

One from the Greek : 

A viper bit a Cappadocian’s hide ; 

But ’twas the viper, not the man, that died. 

Oliver Goldsmith has the same idea in his 
Elegy on the Death of a M ad .Dog : 

The' wound it seemed both sore and sad 
To every Christian eye; 

And while they swore the dog was mad, 

They swore the man would die. 

But soon a wonder came to light, 

That showed the rogues they lied; 

The man recovered of tho bite, 

The dog it was that died. 

James Smith, joint - author of the 1 Rejected 
Addresses, contributes to our collection : 

xVs lato the Trades Unions, by way of a show, 

Over Westminster Bridge strutted live in a row, 

‘I feel for the bridge,’ whispered Dick, with a shiver; 

‘Thus tried by tho mob it may sink in the river.’ 

Quoth Tom (a Crown lawyer), ‘Abandon your fears; 

As a bridge it can only bo tried by its piers.’ 

Concerning Socialism, Sir William Lehg para- 
phrases Ibenezer Elliott: 

Wliat is a Communist ? One who has yearnings 

. For equal division of unequal earnings; 

Idlor, or bungler, or both, ho is willing 

To fork out his penny and— pocket your shit liny. 

Bushe, the Irish Chief-Baron, made this im- 
promptu verse upon two agitators who had refused 
to fight duels, one on account of liis affection for 
his wife, and the other because of his love for liis 
daughter ; 

Two heroes of Erin, abhorrent of slaughter, 

Improved on the Hebrew command — 

One honoured his wifo, and the other his daughter, 

That his days might be long in tho land. 

James Smith again obliges us : 

‘To this night’s masquerade,’ quotli Dick, 

‘By pleasure X am beckoned ; 

And think 'twould be a pleasant trick 
To go as Charles the Second.’ 

Tom felt for repartee athirst, 

And thus to Richard said : 

'You’d better go as Charles tho First, 

For that requires no head.’ 

The same author responds to our encore with 
these lines : 
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To Flavia’s shrine two suitors run 
And woo the fair at once ; 

A needy fortune-hunter one, 

And one a wealthy dunce. 

How, thus twin-courted, she’ll behave 
Depends upon this rule — 

If she ’s a fool she ’ll wed the knave. 

And if a knave the fool. 

‘The prospect’s always fine in the prospectus!’ 
is the epigrammatic reflection of J. R. Planche. 

Mortimer Collins is droll at the expense of 
Charles Darwin in the following : 

There was an Ape in the days that were earlier - ; 

Centuries passed, and his hair became curlier: 

Centuries more gave a thumb to his wrist — 

Then lie was a Man, and a Positivist. 

A beautiful woman, who wore on her bosom a 
miniature of her husband, a very ugly man, 
asked Thomas Moore, the Irish poet, what he 
thought of it. ‘I think,’ said he, ‘that it is like 
the Saracen’s Head on Snow Hill.’ Lord Brongliam 
defined a lawyer as ‘a legal gentleman who rescues 
your estate from your enemies and keeps it him- 
self.’ Hicks and Thackeray, walking together, 
stopped opposite a doorway over which was in- 
scribed in gold letters these ’words : ‘Mutual Loan 
Office.’ They both seemed equally puzzled. 
‘ What on earth can that mean?’ asked Hicks. 
‘I don’t know,’ answered Thackeray, ‘unless it 
means that two men, who have nothing, agree to 
lend it to another.’ One would almost as soon 
expect to see Thomas Carlyle at Cremorne Gardens 
as Dr Johnson among the Epigrammists, yet the 
ponderous lexicographer penned this pretty trifle : 

If a man who turnips cries, 

Cry not when his father dies, 

”l’is a proof that he would rather 
Have a turnip than a father. 

Stay ! Dr Johnson was, after all, not wanting in 
the vis comica. When he had finished the work 
which laid the foundation of most English diction- 
aries, he asked the man who had carried the last 
sheet to Millar, the publisher, ‘What did lie say?.’ 
‘ Sir,’ said the messenger, ‘ he said, “ Thank God, I 
have done with him ! ” ’ And Ursa^Major, in his 
grandest style, replied, 1 1 am glad lie thanks God 
for anything.’ The mention of dictionaries re- 
calls a reminiscence of one. of H. J, Byron’s plays. 
The point lies between a play upon words and an 
expression of opinion. Two rival names are men- 
tioned in it, both so good that the one comple- 
ments the other, like two harmonious colours on 
a painter’s palette, The heroine of the comedy is 
a bright American girl, full of fun and patriotism. 
Praising her own country at the expense of the 
hero (her lover, by the way), she tells him that 
America has lmd even to undertake the task of 
teaching England bow to spell ; apropos of which 
she triumphantly demands: ‘What do you say to 
Webster?’ ‘Walker!’ replies the Englishman. 

The wedded state is a favourite subject with the 
epigram -makers. From a very old ballad we take this : 


There was a criminal in a cart 
A-going to be hanged; 

Respite to him was granted, 

And cart and crowd did stand, 

To know if lie would marry a wife 
Or rather choose to die; 

‘ T’ other ’s the worst— drive on the cart ! ’ 

The criminal did reply. 

More modern is this verse : 

I would advise a man to pause 
Before lie takes a wife ; 

In fact, I see no earthly cause 
He should not pause for life. 

Who, by the way, is the author who describes a 
second marriage as being ‘ the triumph of hope 
over experience ’ 1 

Samuel Lover’s matrimonial epigram is very 
apposite : 

Though matches are all made in heaven, they say. 

Yet Hymen (who mischief oft hatches) 

Sometimes deals witli the house t'other side of the way, 
And there they make Lucifer matches. 

‘Marriage,’ says Selden, ‘is a desperate thing. 
The frogs in Aisop were extremely wise ; they 
had a great mind to some water, but they 
would not leap into the well, because they 
could not get out again.’ ‘They say a parson 
invented gunpowder,’ observes Douglas Jerrold ; 
‘hut one cannot believe it till one is married.’ 
The same lively wit tells us: ‘My notion of a 
wife at forty is that a man should be able to 
change her, like a bank-note, for two twenties.’ 
Somebody told George Column that a certain actor, 
by the death of his wife, 1 had suffered a loss lie 
would not soon be able to mahe up.’ Column 
dryly said : ‘To tell you the truth, I don’t believe 
that lie has quarrelled with his loss yet.’ Samuel 
Foote was much bored by a pompous physician 
at Bath, who told him that he thought of publish- 
ing his own poems, but had so many irons in the 
fire that he really didn’t know what to do. ‘ Take 
my advice, doctor,’ said Foote, ‘and put your 
poems where your irons are.’ 

Garrick’s happy lines on Sir John Hill in his 
double faculty of physician nml playwright are 
Well know'll : 

For physic and farces Ins equal there scarce is ; 

His farce is a physic, his physic a farce is. 

Some other wit thus supplemented the couplet : 

The worst that we wish thee, for all thy vile crimes, 

Is to take thine own physio and read thine own rhymes, 

Nor did it end here. Malice, like echo, caught up 
the perishing strain, and the last epigram was the 
best of the three: 

No ! let the order be reversed, 

Or he ’ll not rue his crimes ; 

For if he takes his physic first, 

He ’ll never read his rhymes. 

Very pungent indeed was the remark of the 
old Scotchwoman who, when advised by her 
minister to take snuff with her to keep her awake 
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A cunning choice of texts has always been a 
favourite device with quaint preachers. Of two 
rival candidates for a lectureship on trial, the one 
preached in the morning on ‘ Adam, where art 
thou?’ His rival, in the evening, capped the text 
with ‘Lo! here am I,’ mid his ready wit is said 
to have won the scholarship. The late Bishop of 
Worcester hated church congresses and all similar 
assemblies, and never allowed one to be held in 
his diocese. One day one of his chaplains told his 
lordship that lie had been invited to preach at a 
congress, and was busy getting ready his sermon. 
‘ What text have you chosen 1 ’ asked the bishop. 
‘In the multitude of counsellors there is wisdom,’ 
was the reply. ‘Oh, indeed,’ said my lord. 
‘Allow me to suggest another: “The talk of the 
lips tendeth to penury.”’ 


in the kirk while he was preaching, replied : ‘Why 
dituia ye put the snuff in the sermon, mon?’ 
‘ Some men preach,’ said Sydney Smith, ‘as if they 
thought sin was to be taken out of a man as Eve 
was taken out of Adam— by casting him into a 
profound slumber.’ ‘I wonder, Mr Spurgeon,’ said 
an old, respected minister to tile orator of the 
Tabernacle, ‘that you allow yourself such freedom, 
and discredit your calling by making so many 
jokes in the pulpit.’ ‘ Ah I ’ replied Mr Spurgeon, 
‘yon would not wonder at all if you knew how 
many more I kept to myself,’ The Rev. Rowland 
Hill said once to some people who had entered 
his chapel to avoid the rain : ‘Many people are 
tQ:be blamed for making religion a cloak; but 
I do not think those much better who make it 
an umbrella. 1 
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picking np on the way the comrade who had 
stayed behind, and regained their camp in the 
valley after an absence of thirty-one hours. 

On March 3 the attempt was repeated. With 
the same companions and following the same 
route, Dr Giissfeldt crossed the great glacier above 
mentioned, and bivouacked among the rocks, with- 
out light or fire, at a height of 17,390 feet, all 
three packed into a sleeping-bag that was made 
to hold two. Next morning they resumed their 
slow and painful inarch; but about noon bad 
weather once more compelled them to retreat 
before they had attained so great a height as on 
February 21. That the}' should have accom- 
plished what they did is indeed remarkable, seeing 
that the two Chilenos were unused to moun- 
taineering, and that Dr Giissfeldt was suffering 
during liis second attempt from a raging toothache, 
which robbed him of rest at night and made it 
impossible for him to take any solid food. And 
there can be little doubt that he would have 
succeeded in ascending the great mountain if lie 
had had the moral and material support of even 
one European companion, such as the Swiss guide 
of whose services he had been so unfortunately 
deprived. For the scientific results of his journey, 
his geological and botanical collections and the 
careful series of observations on which his maps 
are based, the reader must consult his book, Rase 
in clan Andes von Chile unci Arr/mtinien (Berlin, 
1888). Twenty admirable photographs at the end 
of the book give a vivid picture of the dreary 
scenery of this portion of the Andes. Thus, while 
the aspect of the mountain as seen from the east 
is exceedingly grand, reminding one of the 
southern face of Monte Bosa, from the west it is 
disappointing ; and the moderate angle at which 
its stony slopes rise, together with the remarkable 
absence of snow on its upper parts, make it diffi- 
cult for tlie observer to believe that he has 
actually before him the loftiest summit of the 
Andes. This is well brought out in a paper by 
Mr W. E, Hall that appeared in the Alpine 
Journal in 1869. ‘Looking out of my window,’ 
he writes, ‘the morning after my arrival at Val- 
paraiso, my eye rested on a considerable peak 
rising conspicuously in the direction of the 
Andes. It had large patches of snow upon it’ 
(this was in October, the beginning of summer), 
‘ but, on the whole, it was rather a rock than a 
snow mountain ; and as its contour was not pre- 
cipitous, this, together with the extraordinary 
degree to which its details were distinctly visible, 
made me suppose it was some outlying buttress 
of the chain. It was only in the evening, when 
I chanced to be on board the English surveying 
ship Nassau, that I learned that I had been staring 
all day from ninety-five miles oft’ at a mountain 
of 23,600 feet, through an air so disagreeably harsh 
that I was able not only to draw the outline 
accurately, but to mark the exact forma of snow 
and rock.’ 


Mr E. A. FitzGerald’s well-equipped expedition 
landed at Buenos Ayres in November 1806. 
Besides his English companions, he had with him 
several Swiss porters and the famous Alpine guide, 
Matthias Zurbriggen, who had accompanied Sir 
Martin Conway in his Himalayan expedition in 
1893, and had climbed the highest peaks of the 
New Zealand Alps with Mr FitzGerald himself in 
1895. Early in December they reached Pnnta de 
las Vacas, 8000 feet above sea-level, the farthest 
point to which the Trans-Andean Railway had 
been carried, and established their base of opera- 
tions for the next five months at Puente del Inca, 
twelve miles farther up the valley, a remarkable 
natural bridge that crosses the Bio do las Gilevas 
a short distance below its junction with' the 
stream from the Horcones valley. AiVvjxcelletifc 
idea of the scenery of these valleys aim their 
glaciers, lying to the south of Aconcagua, can be 
gained from the large series of beautiful photo- 
graphs reproduced in collotype in Habel’a Ansichlctt 
aus Siidanierika (Berlin, 1897). The book also con- 
tains a good sketch-map by the author, but his 
work was unfortunately cut short in 1895 by the 
Argentine authorities, who considered further ex- 
plorations inexpedient, pending the settlement of 
their dispute with Chili regarding the frontier. 

On December 23 Mr FitzGerald and Zurbriggen, 
with four Swiss porters and ten mules, made their 
way up the Horcones valley and passed round to 
tiie west side of Aconcagua, camping at a height 
of 14,000 feet. On Christmas-day they camped 
at 18,700 feet; and next day, while exploring, 
Zurbriggen found Dr Giissfeldt’s card in a tin 
box left by him at tile highest point he had 
readied fourteen years before. Bad weather and 
want of supplies then forced them to descend. A 
second attempt, undertaken a few days later, failed 
from the same causes, and they went down to 
Puente del Inca to recruit, Zurbriggen being nearly, 
drowned in a torrent on the way. Returning to 
the attack a week later, they succeeded, on 
January 14, 1897, in reaching the cirMe, or ridge, 
between the two summits. Here Mr FitzGerald 
was forced by severe illness to turn back, and 
Zurbriggen struggled on alone, reaching the top 
at 5 p.m. He is Italian by nationality, his home 
being at Macngnaga, to the south of Monte Bosa ; 
and the Italians may well be proud of the fact 
that in the same year men from Italy have 
achieved the first ascent of two such mighty 
mountains as Aconcagua and Mount St Elias in 
Alaska. 

A month later Mr FitzGerald made his sixth 
gallant hut unsuccessful attempt. The party camped 
for fourteen days at an altitude of 18,700 feet, in 
intense cold, with a violent gale blowing. In the 
London Daily Chronicle, in which appeared the 
first accounts of the expedition, Mr FitzGerald 
thus describes the pleasures of living at this 
height in the Andes : ‘ You pant like a dying con- 
sumptive ; then the dust, which smothers every- 
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tiling, gets into your throat and chokes you ; you 
cough exliaustingly and pant worse than aver. 
Every effort, however slight, entails a fresh effort 
of will, and your only desire in the world is to 
give up the whole thing and get down. At times 
the view was indescribably splendid, hut as a rule 
dust-storms blotted out the sky. Bain never falls 
at these heights.’ Starting from this camp at 
8 A.M., Mr Stuart Vines, the geologist of the 
expedition, and an Italian porter, gained the 
summit in nine hours. Owing to the violence 
and persistence of the wind, snow only lies in 
great patches on the peak. Avoiding these, they 
struggled up through deep masses of rotten, rocky 
material, slipping back two feet for every three 
they stepped. During the latter portion of the 
nsoenb they were forced to stop every four or five 
yards for two or three minutes, stooping for- 
ward to recover breath. They remained an hour 
on the summit, which they measured and found 
to he a small plateau seventy yards square. The 
view was magnificent, and the Pacific, one hundred 
miles away, resembled a vast, unruffled pond. In 
the afternoon, when the sun shone in the west, 
the ocean appeared like an immense conflagration 
or tract of fire. The clouds, however, only parted 
occasionally, and a sort, of haziness prevailed 
throughout the day. Respiration was exceedingly 
difficult, and finally a gale arose, which prevented 
a longer stay. 

On the east side the mountain falls away in a 
stupendous precipice of 10,000 feet, with hanging 
glaciers . that feed a considerable glacier below. 
Two other glaciers occupy the heads of the glens 
to the south and west, which drain into the II or- 
cones torrent, while to the north-west lies the 
great glacier crossed by Dr Giissfeldt. 

: It will be seen from what has been said that 
the difficulties encountered through bad weather, 
exposure to severe cold, and above all the dreaded 
‘puna,’ or mountain sickness, were of no ordinary 
character. To these must be added, at lower 
levels, the dangers from mountain torrents, in 
fording which several of the party had narrow 
escapes from drowning. Add to this that they 
all suffered more or less from fever, and that the 
mountain streams were poisonous, owing to the 
presence of some mineral in the water which 
caused violent diarrhoea, while before they left 
the mountains in June heavy snowfalls blocked 
the ways and made it very difficult to carry out 
the survey and photographic work. For the . 
scientific results of the expedition wc must wait 
for the appearance of Mr FitzGerald's hook, -which 
was unfortunately delayed by the severe illness 
of the author. In the meantime it is interesting 
to note that , he fixes the height of the mountain 
provisionally at ‘ a trifle over 23,000 feet.’ The 
height assigned to Aconcagua by Dr Giissfeldt, 
after careful trigonometrical measurement, was 
22,868 feet. This is higher by 268 feet than the 
Pioneer Peak, ascended by Sir Martin Conway in 


1893, in the Himalayas north of Kashmir. But 
it would seem that what it is the fashion to call 
the ‘record’ in mountain-climbing is still held 
by Mr W. W. Graham, who, with the late Emil 
Boss of Griudelwnld and a well-known Swiss 
guide, Ulrich Knufmann, reached in 1883 a point 
within thirty feet of the summit of Kabru in the 
Sikkim Himalayas. It is true that attempts, have 
been made to throw doubt on this achievement. 
It has been argued, on purely a priori grounds, 
that at such a height tire party must have suffered 
more from the effects of diminished atmospheric 
pressure than appears from Mr Graham’s account, 
read before the Royal Geographical Society ( Pro- 
ceedings of the Aug. 1884). And, as there is 

no question as to the height of Kabru, which has 
been fixed trigonometrically by the Government 
Survey at 24,015 feet, it has been suggested that 
they were mistaken in their identification of the 
peak that they ascended. But the day was cloud- 
less ; Mr Graham was familiar with the country (it 
was his second visit to Sikkim), and ho was fur- 
nished with the best maps. Moreover, in the 
familiar panoramic view of the range as seen from 
Darjeeling, Kabru is a very prominent object, easily 
identified, to the west of Kinchinjaiiga, the loftiest 
peak in the view. In the face of these facts, a. 
priori objections of the nature stated can have 
little weight, especially as what is familiarly 
known as ‘mountain sickness’ is as yet imperfectly 
understood, but is known to be largely dependent 
on local causes and to affect different individuals 
in very different ways. The whole question has 
been very thoroughly dealt with by Mr Douglas 
Freslifield in the Alpine Journal for February 1898, 
to which readers interested in the question are 
referred. Mr Freslifield shows that most of the 
arguments which can he adduced to-day for 
asserting that the limit of human powers is 
reached at about 23,000 feet might have been 
equally well adduced a hundred years ago to 
prove that the limit lay at about 16,000 feet ; 
and he expresses his belief that in the next 
century the Alpine Club will carry the limit 
6000 feet higher still. 


TO ITALY, v /A:-;.- : : A 1 

O Italy, my country ! thou endowed 

With hapless gift of beauty, whence arose 

The fatal heritage of endless woes 

That fill thy lovely eyes with tears and cloud /■"; 

Thy brow. Ah ! . Wert thou not so fair, or proud 
With ancient might to fill with dread thy foes, 
Whoso heart with all the spoiler’s fervour glows, 
Yet feels no pity for thee, spent arid bowed— 

Then ne'er should I behold down Alpine heights 
Grim warriors pour, nor see the bloody wave 
Of Po quaffed thus by steeds of Gallic knights; 

Nor seo thee, widowed of thy trusty glaive, 

With hireling succour trust to win thy rights, 

And, conquering or conquered, hide a slave. 

Geo. Monheal. 
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’YE seen the vice-consul,’ ho says ; 

»i ‘ passes have been obtained, and be 
Jfej has made arrangements for the 
first batch to go to San Josd to- 
morrow morning.’ 

The above words were spoken 

by the paymaster of H.M.S. , stationed at 

Port Limon, the Atlantic port of Costa Rica in 
Central America. 

For some weeks we had been sweltering in 
Limon Bay, the ship rolling continuously to the 
long eastern swell which sets in along the coast 
the greater part of the year. Consequently the 
prospect of a change to the capital, situated 
among the cool uplands, was received with great 
satisfaction by all the officers of the wardroom 
mess. 

The next morning at 5.45 a.m. the first hatch 
found themselves seated in one of the cars of the 
Costa Rica Railway Company — an English com- 
pany, and managed by Englishmen ; hut before 
commencing the journey a few words about Port 
Limon may not be amiss. The town dates from 
the opening of the railway in the year 1892. With 
the exception of a few merchants and railway 
officials, and the Costa Rican element (consisting 
of the governor, police, and customs), the popula- 
tion of 3500 to 4000 is made up of negroes from 
the various West India Islands — by far the 
greater part from Jamaica. They are nearly all 
engaged on the railway or in cultivating bananas, 
an industry which has enormously developed: 
during the last three years, the number of bunches 
exported during 1897 being about 2,000,000. / 
About two-thirds of the population are loyal 
subjects of the Queen, and when one of ‘de ole 
lady’s’ ships appears in the port they become 
very demonstrative and assume a proprietary right 
in all that appertains to it, and are rather given 
to crow over the foreign negro in consequence. 
One thing they hold as an article of faith — that 
if any man’s hand is against them, ‘de inan-o’- 
war huckra' will sec them' through. 

NO. 35.— Vol. I. [All Itights 


Just as Lhe train was about to start, 
genial friend, Vice-consul Lindo, got on hoard, 
he having kindly offered to accompany us as 
guide, philosopher, and friend ; and, from his 
intimate knowledge of the country, very useful 
we found him, both on the journey and after- 
wards in the capital. The route for the first 
twelve miles runs along the coast in a north- 
westerly direction to Swampmoutli. Following 
the track, the banana plantations approach to 
Within a few feet on either side of it, hut they 
rarely go more than a quarter of a mile or so 
into the interior, which is a dense tropical jungle- 
teeming with animal and bird life. 

At intervals along the line huge piles of 
green bananas are waiting for the banana train 
to run them into Port Limon, and from thence,, 
by means of fast steamers, they will reacli New 
York in about six days, ripe and ready for use. 

Leaving the const at Swampmoutli and brandl- 
ing off nearly due west into the interior, we 
cross the Matina River (a sluggish, brown, imiddy- 
loolcing stream), and find ourselves in Matina, a. 
long, straggling village of wooden huts built 
on piles, and situated on the edge of a 
Matina is not a place in which the white man 
loves to linger ; but he whose business avocations 
call him there must carry his quinine as a smoker 
does his match-box if he would make a good 
stand against the malarial fiend. The place, does 
not, however, appear to have a very depressing, 
effect on 1 Qitasliee,’ nor, judging by the number 
of woolly-headed urchins about, does it interfere- 
with the wonderful prolificness which is one of 
liis chief characteristics. 

The conditions of the climate and soil of Matina 
are most favourable for the , cultivation of the- 
banana. The plantations are arranged along the 
banks of the river, which overflows its banks about 
twice a year ; ■ and when it retires to its normal 
bed it leaves a rich alluvial deposit, which renews 
the soil and reduces the cost of production, as 
the plants will go on hearing much longer than. 
Reserved. ] July 30, 1898. 
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those in other districts. A friend, himself engaged 
in the industry, informed us that the banana-farins 
in this district paid as much as fifty per cent, 
per annum for capital invested, and that some 
few years ago they were paying seventy-five per 
cent. 

The next point of interest on the route is La 
Junta. Here vve enter the valley of the Reventazon, 
and from this point we leave the plains, or tierra 
calieiiie, and the ascent to the Uplands,- or turrets 
templudas, i nay be said to begin. As the train 
climbs along the northern slope of the valley the 
scenery is one of unsurpassed beauty. Away down 
on its stony bed, the Reventazon, with its huge 
volume of clear, sparkling water, goes rushing and 
tumbling to the Caribbean Sea. Both slopes of 
the '.valley are covered with primeval forests in all 
the wild luxuriance of tropical growth. No longer 
shut in by the banana groves, we get the cool, 
exhilarating breezes which strike along the valley 
from the uplands. 

At Las Lomas, the bite noir of the engineers of 
the line, we see some traces of the recent slides. 
During the heavy rains the upper slopes of the 
valley have an unpleasant way of precipitating 
themselves into the bed of the river, carrying 
•with them half a mile or so of the track, and 
increasing enormously the working expenses of 
the Company. The slides, however, this season 
have been very inconsiderable, and it is the opinion 
of competent authorities that they are working 
themselves out. So the British investor may .take 
heart of grace ; and when Las Lomas no longer 
figures largely in the balance-sheets of the com- 
pany his ■ heavily-discounted shares will begin to 
soar. : -A 

Continuing along the upper slopes of the valley, 
we come to the Tumalba district. Here the land 
is more undulating, and sweeps up towards the- 
northern base of Mount Turrialba, the most eastern 
of the , chain of volcanic mountains which trend in 
a westerly direction towards the Pacific, ami which 
dominate the uplands of Costa Rica to the south 
and the lowlands of Nicaragua to the north. We 
are now in the coffee-growing district, although 
there are considerable tracts of land given over for 
grazing purposes, with here and there patches of 
sugar-cane. b 

The cultivation of coffee, which was the main 
article of export before bananas were thought of, 
is almost entirely in the hands of the peo'ns, who 
are the descendants of the early settlers, and are 
mostly of unmixed Spanish blood. They have a: 
horror, of the. plains, and, like their forefathers 
before them, stick to the coffee and the uplands. 

The peon varies the monotony of coffee-culture 
by making a little guaro, a spirit distilled from 
the sugar-cane. This with him is a labour of love ; 
but it has to be done ‘ under the rose,’ as the 
government has the monopoly of all spirits. Never- 
theless,' no self-respecting peon would be without 
a little drop in his bottle, wherewith he will 


always regale a stranger, provided he is pro- 
perly introduced and the Guardius are not about. 

The next point of interest is Cartngo, the ancient 
capital, but vacated as the seat of government 
in favour of San Jose in 1821, when the Costa 
Ricans obtained their independence. 

To the north, and toweling to a height of 
11,200 feet above sea-level, stands Mount Irazu, 
the highest of the Costa Rican cordillera. The 
summit may be reached on a mule in about 
eight hours from Cartago, and a view of botli the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans obtained from it. 

After leaving Cartago the grade becomes very 
severe — about five per cent. The engine struggles 
up the next two and a half miles to El Alto at 
the rate of about eight miles an hour ; so we 
have ample time to notice the flora, which has 
become more familiar to us, and. we see several 
old friends in the honeysuckle, blackberry, elder- 
berry, &c., which grow along the edges of the 
track. 

Arrived at El Alto, 5000 feet above sea-level, 
we are now at the highest point of the plateau. 
So, with steam shut off and brakes hard down, 
we rattle down the first ten miles of the Pacific 
slope into San Jose : distance from Port Limon, 
103J miles ; time, 8| hours. 

San Josfi is a well-built city of modern con- 
struction. There are none of the narrow, tortuous 
streets, with the heavily iron-barred windows, one 
sees in the older Spanish- American cities. It stands 
3800 feet above sen-level, and its climate has a 
wonderfully bracing effect on enervated visitors 
from the plains. : .'L b. " '.bv '.'. 0 j 

We found the town in a state of war-like prepara- 
tion. The peons, lately called in for military service, 
were to be seen everywhere being drilled and 
knocked into shape— swarthy little fellows, clad 
in Paris-made blue jean suits of the French, 
infantry type, but which, like the garments made 
by the ‘Lilliputian tailors/ appeared to be cut on 
abstract principles. They were all armed with 
several types of rifles, and thoroughly well equipped 
except in the matter of hoots, which in most cases 
were conspicuous by tlieir absence, for the peon 
soldier marches best when his feet are unen- 
cumbered by foot-gear. Nevertheless, they seemed 
hardy little men brimming over with patriotism, 
and no doubt will give a good account of them- 
selves if brought face to face with tlieir natural 
enemies, the Nicaraguans. 

During our stay in the capital we had the good 
fortune to hear the president, Don Rafael Iglesias, 
harangue the troops on the subject of the impending 
war with their neighbours over the much-vexed 
question of the San Juan River. lie is a handsome, 
hard-working young man, impatient of leading- 
strings, and a vigorous opponent of the ‘mamma’ 
or laitm fairs policy which too often obtains in 
tiie South and Central American republics. He 
lias already done much for the development of his 
country by encouraging foreign enterprise ; and, 
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among other services, has completed a contract with 
an American company for a railway from Titives 
on the Pacific coast to San Josfi, thus connecting 
the two oceans by a continuous line of rail. 
Another scheme he has carried through, though of 
less public utility than the foregoing, is one of 
which the San Josdans may well he proud— namely, 
the recent completion and opening of the new 
Opera House, built at an enormous cost to the 
nation. We were enabled to see it under very 
favourable auspices, as the president not only put 
his bos at our disposal, but sent one of his aides- 
de-camp to look after us. The building appears 
to be a small edition of the Paris Opera House, 
but, with its wonderful wealth of polished marble, 
frescoes, and gilt, is perhaps even more sump- 
tuously got up. The decorations illustrative of 
the commerce of the republic are by an accom- 
plished Italian artist ; but by far the finest and 
brightest decorations we noticed were the three 
front rows of handsome, dark-eyed, well-dressed, 
daughters of the soil lining the three, tiers of 


boxes. The performance, which happened to be 
Le Grand Mogul, was rendered in French by a 
good company from Paris. The Opera House is said 
to have cost a million dollars gold currency, or in 
round numbers two hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. Taking the population of the republic at 
two hundred and fifty thousand, this represents 
sixteen shillings per head of population — an object- 
lesson to the British paterfamilias who grumbles at 
the penny in the pound rate for free library purposes. 

The four days we remained in San Jose were 
made very pleasant for us by several of the 
members of the English community. Our thanks 
are also due to the members of the Costa Rican 
Club for the charming smoking concert they 
gave ns. About the latter we should like to go 
more into details, hut the space at our command 
in a magazine article will not admit of it. So 
we must pack up our portmanteaus and he off in 
the morning train for Port Limon, where, I have 
no doubt, we shall .find the second batch all ready 
for the road. 


.JOHN BURNET 01 BAENS, 

CHAPTER xliv,— the end op all things. 



AM writing the last words of this 
tale in my house of Barns after 
many years have come and gone 
since the things I wrote of. I am 
now no more young, and my wife 
is no more a slim maid but a 
comely woman. The years have been years of 
peace and some measure of prosperity. Here in 
Tweeddale life runs easily and calm. Our little 
county matters are all the care we know, and from 
the greater world beyond there come only chance 
rumours of change and vexation. Yet the time 
has not been idle, for I have busied myself much 
with study and the care of the land. Many have 
sought to draw me out to. politics and statecraft; 
but I have ever resisted them, for, after all, 
are these things of such importance that for them 
a man should barter his leisure and peace of mind? 
.So ' I have ever stayed fast in this pleasant dale, 
and let the bustle aud clamour go on without 
my aid. 

It is true that more than once I have made 
journeys even across the water, and many times 
to London, on matters of private concern. It 
was during one of these visits to Flanders that 
I first learned the importance of planting wood on 
land, and resolved to make trial on my own estate. 
Accordingly I set about planting on Barns, and 
now have clothed some of the barer spaces of 
the hills with most flourishing plantations of 
young trees, drawn in great part from the woods 
of .Dawyck, I can never hope to reap the 
benefit of them myself, but Imply my grand- 
children will yet bless me when they find covert 


and shade where before was only a barren hill- 
side. 

Also in Tweed I have made two eaukls, both for 
the sake of the fish and to draw olf streams to 
water the meadows. In tire wide reaches of water 
in Stobo , liatighs t have cut down much of the 
encumbering brushwood, and thus laid the places 
open for fishing with the rod. Also with much 
labour I have made some little progress in clean- 
ing the channel of the river in places where it 
is foully overlaid with green weed. The result, 
I am pleased to think, lias been good, and the 
fish thrive and multiply. My crowning triumph 
befell me two years ago in a wet, boisterous 
April, when, fishing with a minnow in the pool 
above Barns, I landed a trout of full six pounds 
weight, ' )'■ 

The land, which had fallen into neglect in my 
father’s time and my own youth, I did my utmost 
to restore, and now I have the delight of. seeing 
around me many smiling fields and pleasant 
dwellings. In: the house of Barns itself I have 
effected many changes, for it had aforetime been 
liker. a Border keep than an orderly dwelling, 
But now, what with many works oE art and things 
of interest gathered from my travels abroad, and, 
above all, through the dainty fingers of my wife, 
the place has grown gay and well adorned, so that 
were any of its old time masters to revisit it 
they would scarce know it for theirs. 

Of my own folk I have little to tell. Tam 
Todd has long since gone the way of all the earth, 
and lies in Lyne kirkyard with a fiat stone above 
him. Row faces are in Barns and Dawyck, and 
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there scarce remains one of the old serving-men 
who aided me in my time of misfortune. Also, 
many things have changed in all the country- 
side, and they from whom I used to hear tales as 
a boy are now no more on the earth. In Peebles 
there are many new tilings, and mosses are drained 
and moors measured out till the whole land 
wears a trimmer look. But with us all is still 
the same, for I have no fancy for change in that 
which I loved long ago, and of which I would fain 
still keep the remembrance, Saving that I have 
planted the hillside, I have let the moors and 
marshes be, and to-day the wild-duck and snipe 
are as thick on my land as of old. 

As for myself, I trust I have outgrown the 
and folly of youth. God send I may 
outgrown its cheerfulness and spirit ! 
certain, I am a graver man and less wont 
to set my delight in trifles. Of old I was the 
slave of little tilings, weather, scene, company ; 
but advancing age has brought with it more of 
sufficiency unto myself. The ringing of sword 
and bridle has less charm, since it is the reward 
of years that a man gets more to the core of a 
and has less care for externals. Tet. I can 
feel the impulses of high passion, the glory 
chase, the stirring of the heart at a martial 
is I write, things are sorely changed 
for, though peace hangs over us at 
I fear it is a traitor’s peace at the best, and 
horrific than war. Time-servers and greedy 
sit in high places, and it is hard to 
feeling be not ousted by a foul 
It is not far me to say. I have 
no, love for king or parliament, though much for 
my country, 1 am no hot-headed king’s man 
—nay, I never was!; hut when they who rely upon 
us are sold for a price, when oatlis are broken 


and honour driven away, I am something less of 
one than before. 

As I write these Inst words I am sitting in my 
old library at Barns, looking forth of the narrow 
window over the sea of landscape. The afternoon 
is just drawing to evening— the evening of a hot 
August day, which is scarce less glorious than noon. 
Prom the meadow come the tinkling of cattle- 
bells and the gentle rise and fall of the stream. 
Elsewhere there is no sound, for the summer 
weather hangs low and heavy on the land. Just 
beyond rise the barrier ridges, green and shimmering, 
and behind all the sombre outlines of the great 
hills. Below, in the garden, my wife is plucking 
flowers to deck the table, and playing with the little 
maid, who is but three years old to-day. Within 
the room lie heavy shadows and the mellow scent 
of old books and the faint fragrance of blossom. 

And as I look forth on this glorious world, I 
know not whether to be glad or sad. All the 
years of my life stretch back till I see as in a 
glass the pageant of the past. Faint regrets come 
to vex me, but they hardly stay, and ns I look 
and think I seem to learn the lesson of the years, 
the great precept of time. And deep in all, more 
clear as the hours pass and the wrappings fall 
off, shines forth the golden star of honour, which, 
if a man follow it, though it be through quagmire 
and desert, fierce faces and poignant sorrow, will 
bring him at length to a place of peace. 

But these are words of little weight, and I am 
too long about my business. Behold how great a 
tale I have written unto you. Take it, and, accord- 
ing to your pleasure, bless or ban the narrator. 
Haply it will help to while away a winter’s night, 
when the doors are barred and the great logs 
crackle, and. the snow conies over Caerdon. 

THIS END, 


MICROBES IN MIL Iv. 

By Ernest C. Fincham, M.R.C.S. Eng., L.R.C.P. Bond. 


will be readily granted that the 
inspection of milk and its sources 
of supply is of even more import- 
ance from a public health point of 
view than the inspection of meat, 
since milk is so largely used as the 
food of infants, ; - L : ■ ' v ■■ .1 

Milk, immediately it is taken from the healthy 
cow, contains no microbes. Hardly has the milk 
settled in the pail than they abound, so many as 
10,000 in one-quarter cubic inch having been 
detected. The question which naturally presents 
itself is, ‘Where do they come from?’ From 
the soiled teats, from the soiled hands of the 
workers, from the atmosphere of the milking-shed, 
and from the pails themselves. They possess the 
property of propagating very rapidly." 

Monsieur do Freudeurich, of the Berne Labora- 


tory, asserts that milk just drawn containing in 
one-quarter cubic inch 9000 microbes, seven hours 
later was found to contain 60,000. After a period 
of twenty-five hours had elapsed, 5,000,000 microbes 
wore present in the same quantity of milk ; and if 
the temperature be raised to ninety- five degrees 
Fahrenheit, the microbic population of the same 
milk, during the same time, would reach the 
enormous total of 812,500,000 ! 

Children appear particularly prone to contract 
consumption through the agency of milk contain- 
ing tubercle bacilli. 

A Royal Commission appointed ‘to inquire into 
the effect of food derived from tuberculous animals 
on human health ’ presented its report to parlia- 
ment in April 1890. It was therein stated : ‘We 
have obtained ample evidence that food derived 
from tuberculous animals can produce tuberculosis 
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in healthy animals. ... In the absence of direct 
experiments vve infer fcluifc man can also acquire 
tuberculosis by feeding upon materials derived 
from tuberculous food - animals. Tuberculous 
matter in milk is exceptionally active in its opera- 
tions upon animals fed either with the mills or with 
dairy produce derived from it. It cannot, then, 
be doubted that, in view of the rapidity with 
which tuberculosis of the udder may become 
developed, the presence of a tuberculous cow in 
a dairy is a decided source of danger to the 
public. No doubt the largest part of the tuber- 
culosis which man obtains through his food is by 
means of mills containing tuberculous matter. . . . 
We are aware of the preference by English people 
for drinking cow’s milk raw, a practice attended 
by danger on account of possible contamination by 
pathogenic organisms. The boiling of milk, even 
for a moment, would probably be sufficient to 
remove the very dangerous quality of tuberculous 
milk.’ 

When sterilised (boiled) milk has beeii used a 
marked diminution takes place in the tendency 
to infant-cholera during hot weather, which is 
so terribly fatal to child-life under the age of one 
year. This ailment in large centres of population 
is often present to an alarming extent, and it 
cannot be doubted that injurious conditions repre- 
sented in the milk form one of the chief causes 
of this disease. As an active agent in the spread 
of scarlet fever, diphtheria, and enteric (typhoid) 
fever, milk is well known, and the risks run by 
the public in this respect are not imaginary. 

A i'evv years ago a man was tried at a London 
police-court on a charge of stealing milk. In the 
evidence it transpired that his family was in a 
state of great destitution, one or more of its 
members suffering from scarlet fever, and that he 
had taken a jug from the sick-room, sallied forth, 
and dipped it into a milk-can. The man was 
arrested, and the milkman continued his rounds, 
dispensing the contaminated milk ! 

An outbreak of enteric fever at Great Harwood, 
Lancashire, was clearly traceable to the agency of 
milk infected by human means. 

The Lancet two years ago cited a case in which 
a child was attacked by diphtheria at the house 
of a milkman. The disease was duly notified. 
The child died in two days. Yet for some days 
afterwards milk was supplied as usual from the 
dairy to the customers ! 

At Finchley a few years ago a somewhat unique 
outbreak of throat-illness, followed by true diph- 
theria, occurred. . The throat-illness was of short 
duration, owing to the means taken to combat its 
appearance. Acute symptoms set in rapidly, the 
■cases were confined to one particular neighbour- 
hood, and in several instances houses were invaded 
by multiple attacks. Houses of all classes and of 
different sanitary conditions were attacked, the 
■common factor of the problem being the milk- 
supply. On the fourth day of the outbreak a 


handbill was issued warning all persons to boil 
the milk. Twenty-four hours after the issue of 
this notice the epidemic was arrested as suddenly 
as it had commenced. It was noticed that the 
better-class houses— those using the most milk — 
were the chief sufferers. A careful examination 
of the throats of the milkers showed nothing 
amiss, but three of the cows were found to have 
diseased teats, and one had a chronic abscess of 
the udder ! The remedy in this case was boiling 
the milk. However, there are many people who 
will not adopt this simple plan, either on account 
of the extra trouble or because an unpleasant 
taste is imparted to the milk by boiling. 

Milk can now be obtained from several large 
vendors which has been thoroughly and efficiently 
sterilised by heat applied under pressure ; by this 
means ebullition is prevented, yet the high tem- 
perature maintained destroys all germ-life without 
in any way altering the outward appearance or 
ordinary properties of the milk. The milk is 
obtained in the first place from selected farms, 
and is supplied under a stringent contract. 
Samples of the milk are taken and submitted to 
a careful test in order to determine the degree 
of alkalinity. Should this fall below a certain 
point the milk is rejected ; if the milk, after 
testing, is found to be satisfactory, it is poured 
into a ‘receiver’ capable of bolding about 400 
gallons. The milk then flows by gravitation 
through a double filter of swan’s-down and muslin 
into an ‘amalgamator.’ The filter is a cylindrical 
vessel of tinned copper about a foot in diameter 
and two feet high, containing two ‘grids’ eight 
inches apart. These ‘grids’ are perforated discs of 
tinned iron ; the layers of swan’s-down being 
placed upon and secured to the discs by the 
muslin referred to above. The filtration takes 
place from below upwards, in order that all 
sediment may remain at the bottom of the filter. 
The importance of the filtration process may be 
gauged from the investigations of Dr Backhaus, 
who lias calculated that the milk supplied to the 
people of Berlin is so foul as to compel the Ber- 
liners to consume in this way three hundred- 
weight per diem of excrementitious . material 
derived from the cows. 

The ‘amalgamator’, consists of ii tinned copper 
vessel with a lid. Through the lid runs a vertical 
shaft, having at its lower end an apparatus which 
closely resembles the screw-propeller of a steamer. 
This screw is kept in constant motion whilst the 
‘ amalgamator’ is filling, in order to ensure a thorough 
admixture of the cream which may have arisen to 
the upper surface of the milk during .; the period 
of filtration. From this vessel the milk flows 
through a second filter (similar in dimensions 
and construction to the . first) into, the syphon 
bottling- machine, where the bottles are automa- 
tically filled with milk to the requisite level. 
The construction of this machine is ingenious. 
The syphons are pivoted, and to one end is 
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attached a weight, so that when the bottle is 
removed this weight immediately throws the 
syphon back and seals it by bringing an india- 
rubber ring attached to the end which is immersed 
in the milk in contact with the containing tank. 
The bottles are then placed in ‘baskets’ and con- 
veyed to the sterilising machine. This is a huge 
tinned copper box, the upper part of which can 
be raised or lowered at will. When every tiling 
is , in readiness the lid is closed and securely 
clamped. Steam generated from absolutely pure 
water is allowed to flow freely in, and the bottles 
are left for a prescribed time under a pressure 
of about 5 lb. per square inch, corresponding to 
a temperature (nearly) of 219 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The safety-valve is then gradually opened, and 
when the pressure has fallen to the necessary 


extent a crank is turned— .this draws the ‘closing 
bars’ down— and the bottles are effectually sealed 
under the exclusion of the atmosphere. In this 
way all noxious germs in the milk, arising from con- 
tact of the raw milk with an impure atmosphere 
or any other source of contamination, are rendered 
harmless. 

Milk, next to bread, is more largely consumed 
than any other food-stuff, and it is a notable ex- 
ception, for almost every other article of food is 
subjected to a process of sterilisation by heat— 
namely, cooking-^before we eat it. 

This article is not intended to stand as a finger- 
post, pointing the way to a medical bogy, lint 
rather to draw attention to a very real danger 
which is often ignored either through ignorance 
or carelessness. 


chapter v. 


We had emerged from the gloomy passage into 
a better-lighted corridor, which, I could see, was 
patrolled by a sentry. I drew the scurf higher 
over my face, and for the first time my heart 
palpitated violently. But no suspicion was aroused. 
The sentry summoned the janitor, who, after a 
casual scrutiny of the order for admittance, inserted 
his key into the lock of a door. 

‘You are late,’, he observed. ‘We expected you 
before thisl*-.. ,, ' : '.; 

. I: heard the bolt shoot back, and the door of 
the cell swung open. 

I entered. ‘See that I am not disturbed,’ I 
said to the official who had admitted me. 

He nodded, and the door clanged to. ■ 

The cell was lit, by one small lump. It was a 
little time before my eyes accustomed themselves 
to the half-light. At length I was able to make 
out the form of a man stretched 011 a mattress upon 
the floor. I moved the lamp nearer. It was 
Hlric; he was sleeping as peacefully as a child. 
Even the noise of my entrance had not disturbed 
liim. 

His gorgeous uniform looked out of place in the 
obscurity of the cell. I crossed to him and put 
my hand on his arm. 

‘Wake up!’ 

He sat up with a sudden start. ‘ What is it ? 
Is, it time 1 ’ he said. Then his glance fell: on me, 

‘ Ah, father ! you have come ut lust.’ 

‘Yes, I have come.’ 

A look of dqubt swept over his face at the 
sound of my voice. 

‘Surely it is not Father Wiemann?’ he said, 
peering at me doubtfully, ■ 

‘No.’ I unwound the scarf from my neck and 
took off my hat. ‘You know me now?’ 


S I approached the Eathhaus, I was 
challenged by a sentry. I pre- 
sented my pass. 

‘ I am Father Wiemann,’ I said as 
firmly as I could, ‘and I have been 
sent for by the Count Ulric.’ 

He saluted, and then conducted me to the guard- 
room, Where the order for admittance was scrutinised 
by the sergeant, I remained as much- as possible 
iu the. v- i - ■ . ' - ■. ■ A 

‘ This is a bad business,’ said the sergeant, turning 
to me and shaking his head. ‘ When the mob 
hear the Count is dead Heaven knows wlmt will 
happeii;’ : ;yy .A-A / ; yvyfy.A.vy; : r 

‘We shall all have our throats cut,’ put.- in a 
soldier. 

‘Silence, fool!’ thundered the sergeant. ‘Who 
gave you permission to speak? Show the good 
father to the Count’s cell.’ 

The man picked up a lamp and went out through 
the door. I followed him, y 

‘ If they choose me for. one of those to. lire on 
him, 1 he said to me, ‘I'll throw down my rifle, 
come What may. I’ll not have his blood on iuy 
head.’ - tAyy- yy<-.yy yy- ;.:.yA -._i ... \.- 

We were passing through a dark passage at the 
time. I touched the man on the arm. 

‘Young man,’ I said, 'if you raise your hand 
against , the Count you will be dimmed" eternally. 
I say this, by the authority of the Holy Church.’ 

The light from the lamp fell on his pale, affrighted 
face. /yyyyyyvyyffy 

‘I’ll not do it, I swear,’ he muttered, crossing 
himself. yyyyiA’y'-yy 

‘I charge you to tell your companions what I 
have said,’ 1 went on. j .. 

‘ I will,’ ha responded fervently. 
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He looked, and then burst into an uproarious 
laugh. ‘The young Englishman.’ 

‘ Hush, hush ! 1 I looked round anxiously. What 
would the sentry think if they heard sounds of 
merriment proceeding from the cell where a 
priest was supposed to be administering the last 
sacred rites ? 

‘ What is the idea 1 1 asked Ulric. 

‘You and I will change clothes, and you will 
leave here in my place. Father Wiemann is to 
have a horse awaiting you at the bridge on the 
Lapsburg road. 1 

‘And yourself?’ 

‘Ob, I’m all right, ’ I responded lightly. ‘You 
may be sure I will declare my identity in good 
time,’ 

‘Yes, hut’ 

‘ Don’t forget I am the English ambassador’s 
nephew. They can do nothing but escort me to 
the frontier.’ 

He looked at me thoughtfully. ‘Yes,’ he said; 

‘ I suppose you are safe enough.’ Then he 
reached out his hand and took mine. ‘It is a 
plucky thing to do — what one might expect from 
an Englishman. And I— thank you.’ 

‘X promised Kata,’ I murmured. 

‘Poor Kata 1’ 

‘We mustn’t waste time,’ I said. ‘We are far 
from being out of tlie wood.’., 

‘We’ve got to change clothes, haven’t we?’ 

I nodded. He began to strip off his gay' uniform. 
As he took off one of his heavy hoots, lie let it fall 
on the ground with a terrible clatter. I threw up 
my arms appealingly. ‘For heaven’s sake be 
careful I ’ 

‘I am very sorry.’ 

In a few minutes I had struggled into his 
clothes, and lie into mine. I wound the scarf 
round his neck. 

1 You are a little taller than I,’ I remarked. 
‘You had better stoop a little.’ 

‘Will this do?’ He bent himself nearly 
double, 

‘I’m not more than half an inch shorter,’ I 
rejoined vexedly. ‘And I think you had better 
be overcome by the sad scene you have left. Cover 
your face with your handkerchief.’ 

He went to the door of the cell, and then came 
back. 

‘We will meet again, and I will thank you 
them’ 

1 You have nothing to thank me for,’ I re- 
plied hastily, ‘except for getting you into this 
mess.’ 

‘No, no,’ he rejoined. ‘At the most, you only 
precipitated matters. The end must have come 
sooner or later. I have been thinking, and I see 
I have acted shabbily. I have allowed myself to 
be a mere tool in the hands of other’s. Worse 
than that, I have acted dishonourably in letting 
Elina believe I loved her when I knew ray heart 
was another’s.’ 
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He spoke with a solemnity that I had never 
before witnessed in him. 

‘ But the crown is rightly mine,’ he went on 
almost defiantly. 1 1 deny that I have done wrong 
in striving to gain it. I may have made mis- 
takes, but’ 

I was anxious to get him away. Every moment 
seemed a waste of precious time. 

‘I hope you will retrieve your mistakes in the 
future,’ I said sententiouslv. ‘But you will have 
a difficulty in doing so if you are shot at sunrise. 
Come, hasten. This is no time to moralise.’ 

‘I am going,’ he rejoined submissively. He 
strode to the door. 

‘Open!’ he shouted. 

1 Be quiet ! ’ I exclaimed angrily. 1 They will re- 
cognise your voice if you speak. Now, do try and 
think what you are doing. Bemember this is a 
serious matter for you.’ 

Tlie door opened ; he smiled over his shoulder 
at me, and then concealed his face in a hand- 
kerchief. I flung myself down on my lcnees in 
the darkest corner of the cell, my face bowed in 
my bands. As Ulric went out the janitor entered 
and moved about the coll. 

‘ It will be daybreak in an hour,’ he observed 
cheerily. 

He soon left me, and I heard the door close 
after him. I sprang up and arranged the lamp so 
that the mattress was in shadow. Then I flung 
myself down on it and tried to sleep ; but it w<ib 
impossible. The thoughts went buzzing through 
my brain like, a flock of angry bees. Had Ulric 
escaped ? Had tlie priest managed to procure a 
horse ? Supposing the guard refused to accept my r 
explanation that I was not their prisoner 1 . It 
was useless to strive to sleep. I sat up, and, leaning 
against the wall with my arms folded, resolved 
to wait till the allotted time should dispose of 
my questionings. 

I had not sat long when I heard the key 
turn in the lock. Had the time arrived so soon ? 
I felt my heart beating. Or was it the return of 
Ulric? 

I flung myself down on the mattress, with my. 
face to the wall. I heard tlie door open and foot- 
steps approach my side. I lay still, wondering who 
tlie intruder was, and then I felt a light touch 
on my shoulder. 

‘Ulric,’ said a woman’s voice. I did not 
move, hut my heart almost ceased to heat from 
astonishment. It was tlie voice of the Queen ! 

I felt the fingers wander to my cheek, and I 
turned towards her, praying that the shadow was 
deep enough to disguise my features. 

‘Elina’’ I ejaculated sleepily, my knuckles in 
my eyes. 

‘Yes, it is I.’ 

‘Why have you come?’ I murmured. 

‘ I wanted to speak to you.’ 

‘ I would rather be— alone.’ 

She flung up her arms with a wild gesture. 
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‘ IIow dared you ’ she began. I knew she 

was thinking of those burning kisses she had 
pressed upon my lips. She clenched her hands, 
and for a moment I thought she was going to 
strike me. 

‘I am sorry ; but I could not help it.’ 

‘ Oh I ’ She ground her teeth. 

l I can only express my regret at your unfor- 
tunate mistake,’ I went on humbly. For a time 
she was silent, and then, though I may be mistaken, 
I thought I saw the flicker, of a smile pass over 
her face. 

‘Where is the Count?’ she said, and undoubtedly 
her voice was softer. She looked round the cell, 
as if to find him. Then her eyes fell on the 
clothes I was wearing. 

‘These are his!’ she exclaimed. 

I nodded. ‘If you will but listen 1 

‘ Go on.’ 

I told her the whole story in as few words 
as possible. She listened quietly. When I had 
finished she held out her hand. 

‘ It was brave of you, and I am glad — yes, I 
am glad you did it. It will save trouble and 
possible complication.’ She stood thoughtfully 
silent for a few seconds. ‘But when you see 
Ulric again — if you ever see him — tell him that 
I had decided not to let him die. Tell him th is, 
for my sake. I cannot bear that he should think 
I was without mercy.’ 

I took her hand and raised it to my lips. 

‘I might have guessed,’ I said softly, ‘that 
your heart would relent.’ , 

She looked at me with some favour. 

‘ Perhaps you were wiser not to have trusted 
to the chance. A woman who has been in- 
sulted' — — I 

‘Ulric’s last words to me,* I interposed hastily, 
‘were of keen regret that he should have caused 
you pain’. ;■ 

She moved a little impatiently. ‘Come,’ she 
said, ‘ there is no longer reason why you should 
he confined here.’ 

She pushed open the cell-door and walked out. 
I followed her. We met the janitor in the pas- 
sage. When his glance fell on my face he could 
not restrain a cry of astonishment, The Queen 
turned at the sound. 

‘A pretty jailer you have proved yourself,’ she 
said contemptuously. The look of bewilderment 
on the man’s face seemed to strike her as ridicu- 
lous, for she gave a short laugh. ‘Be more careful 
another time,’ she said, and led the way down 
the corridor. 

At the entrance to the building we encountered 
the guard. I shall never forget their looks of 
astonishment. The Queen beckoned the ser- 
geant. 

‘So you have let the Count Ulric escape?’ 
she said sternly, 

‘Escape !’ ejaculated the sergeant, ‘It is im- 
possible.’ 


‘You hate me?’ 

I was silent. She commenced to pace the narrow 
cell restlessly. 

‘Ulric, Ulric!’ she went on excitedly; ‘do 
you remember the days when we were children 
together? I loved you then. I tried to help you, 
to protect you, to keep you from sin and sorrow.’ 
A wild sob rose to her lips. ‘And now, look at us. 
You are lying there, and I stand here a miserable 
woman. This is the end of it all. May God help 
us Loth !’ She burst into tearless sobs. 

I lay still, for if I came within the circle of 
the lamp’s light or spoke much discovery was 
certain. Suddenly I felt her breath on my cheek 
and her arms round my neck. 

‘ Ulric, 1 she whispered, 1 Ulric, I love you. 
I cannot let you die. I was mad last night — mad 
with rage and jealousy ; but now I am calm.’ 
Her arms tightened their clasp. ‘ I thank God, 
He has awakened me before it is too late. 
When the day dawns you will be free to leave 
Lapsburg and its wretched Queen and all the 
sorrow and pain of these last days. You will be 
free to go away into the wide world, where you 
will never see Eima, whom you hate, and where 
Kata will always be by your side.’ 

The pathos in her voice brought the tears to 
my eyes. Suddenly she broke into wild, hysterical 
weeping. 

‘Why could you not have loved me?’ she 
moaned. ‘Why did you lie to me? Oh, how 
■cruel you have been 1 ’ 

I remained uncomfortably silent. Wliat could 
l do ? Suddenly she bent over me, and I felt 
her passionate kisses on my face. I struggled 
to free myself. It seemed that 1 was fated to be 
put into false positions. I had not betrayed my 
identity because I feared that Ulric had not had 
time to make good his escape. But how far was 
I justified in listening to wild, outpourings which 
were obviously not intended for. me? How far 
was I entitled to. receive her kisses? 

I sat up. ‘Don’t,’ I cried, full of shame and 
bewilderment. ‘For heaven’s sake, stop ! ’ 

She was on her knees by my side. 1 sat up 
and looked at her. The day had broken, and 
from the barred . window in the wall a faint 
gray light was feebly making its way. Over the 
Queen’s face I could see bewilderment gathering. 
She sprang to her feet and turned the lamp, so 
that its rays fell full on iny face. 

For some moments she stood silent. 

‘You are not Ulric?’ she said at last, with 
obvious effort. 

‘No,’ I replied, hopelessly, helplessly. ‘I am 
not Ulric.’ 

She pushed up the lamp and held it close. 

‘Who are you? I know your face.’ 

I I am Lord Carton’s nephew.’ 

‘ Ah ! How came you here ? ’ 

I began to tell her, when the blood suddenly 
rushed to her face. 
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QUEEN ELMA. 


‘ The priest ! ’ exclaimed one of the men. 

The Queen turned on him sharply. 

‘Yon are clever!’ she exclaimed; ‘but it is 
after the event.’ 

Outside, a closed carriage had been drawn up. 
The day had not fully dawned, and the boule- 
vards stretched gray and dim in front of us. 

I opened the carriage door for her. She made 
as if to enter, and then stopped. 

‘Our ways part here,’ she said. ‘It is probable 
we shall not meet again.’ 

‘ I hope we shall meet again,’ 1 murmured. 
Her lips parted as if to smile, but she restrained 
herself. 

‘You will no doubt leave Lapsburg to-day'?’ 
There was a note of command in her voice. 

I bowed. ‘ It will perhaps be best.’ 

‘ Much the best.’ She again moved as if to 
enter the carriage, and again turned. She held 
out her hand. 

‘ Good-bye.’ 

I took her hand, and raising it to my lips, 
kissed it several times, with unnecessary fervour. 
Why I did this I can hardly say. She was 
handsome, and I am too susceptible. Perhaps 


her kisses were still warm on my face. At 
any rate, I kissed her baud with a passion which 
was inexcusable. 

She drew her hand away, and her face 
reddened. 

‘Yes,’ she said, with no great indignation in 
her voice; ‘yuu must leave Lapsburg to-day.’ 

She entered the carriage, and I closed the door. 
As the carriage drove off she leant forward. 

‘ Good - bye,’ she said again with wonderful 
softness in her voice, and smiled. 

And so, rather urged on by my good uncle, 
the noon of that eventful morning saw me beyond 
the frontier of Herzoglia. Now I am back again 
at Oxford, pursuing the routine of an under- 
graduate’s life. I should be half-inclined to con- 
sider the whole matter as a dream if it were 
not that. I received only the other clay, through 
my uncle, a letter from Count Ulric, thanking 
me for what he called the services I had rendered 
him. The letter was from Vienna, where he 
urged me cordially to visit, him. 

I wonder sometimes whether, in the days to 
come, Elma, Ulric, and myself will meet again. 


FRUIT: ITS CULTIVATION AND SUPPLE 

By Dr A. J. H. CuEsrr, Wimborne. 


COMPLAINT almost certain to be 
heard every autumn in the fruit- 
growing districts is that the abun- 
dance of plums is such that it 
does not pay to gather and send 
them to market. It is cpuite 
possible that in those districts where plums 
grow and bear luxuriantly there may have been 
a superabundance, and prices may have been 
unremunerative. Unfortunately, in most country 
towns fruit is never plentiful, seldom of good 
quality, arid rarely cheap. Our fruit orchards 
are confined to certain limited regions — for ex- 
ample, the neighbourhood of Stratford-on-Avon 
and of Sittingbourne, The country at large 
knows them not, and it comes about that, while 
in some of our great towns good plums may sell 
at two pounds for threa-halfperiee, or even for a 
halfpenny a pound retail— they do in Birmingham 
in plentiful years, and pears have before now been 
almost unsaleable in some places— in other places, 
not so very far off, very inferior fruit may be 
fetching fourpence a pound. It may be perfectly 
true, moreover, that in the plum and pear districts 
the prices are too low ; hut would not the best 
remedy for this state of tilings be the combina- 
tion of fruit-preserving factories with fruit-grow- 
ing i— while far too little has yet been attempted 
in tinning vegetables. Last winter strawberry jam 
sold, in a small country town, at sevenpence-half- 


penny, black-currant jam at sixpence, arid plum 
jam, weighed out and sold over the counter, at 
threepence-halfpenny the pound. It must be 
perfectly obvious that in abundant years fruit- 
growers would do far better to preserve a large 
part of their excess, and not, for a few days or 
weeks, flood the market with one of the most 
perishable of all vegetable products. Fruit- 
preserving factories do not require a very elabo- 
rate or costly plant, and eau be easily conducted. 
In some towns they have been tried and have 
answered. 

I quote from a recent issue of the Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture a most suggestive 
passage; ‘Practical men not only hold that the 
fruit-acreage of this country is not excessive, but 
that it may be extended, and that fruit-trees, and 
fruit-bushes may, with due regard to the domi- 
nating conditions of soil, climate, and situation, 
and in reasonable propinquity to populous places, 
still be planted with good prospects of prolit. 
It is essential, however that more care than is 
often forthcoming should be taken as to details 
of cultivation, picking, packing, and sale. It 
should be remembered when planting that it is 
very desirable to ensure a regular succession of 
fruit. When fruit plantations are made there 
should be a due proportion of each kind of fruit 
tree, plant, and bush suitable to the locality, in 
order that all the eggs may not be in one basket. 
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picked is enormous, and even ,at low wholesale 
prices represents many pounds sterling per acre 
and leaves a handsome balance to the grower. 
The real difficulty, however, is that nearly all the 
available fruit is poured into a very few great 
towns, where the heavy rent and rates leave the 
fruit-farmer the barest possible margin. Tliis 
winter much more fresh tinned fruit has come into 
the market, and here lies the true outlet in seasons 
of over-abundant fruit crops. 

What wo urgently need is more orchards in 
those vast districts where fruit is so scarce as to 
be seldom seen, and where it does not form any 
appreciable part of the ordinary food of the 
population. Much remains to be done before this 
desirable state of things is brought about. On 
the whole the area given to fruit is considerable, 
and is growing, but it is mainly confined to a 
few counties, or, still worse, to parts of counties. 

In 1890, according to the agricultural returns, 
the area devoted to small fruit-trees was 43C0 
acres more than in the previous year, while in 
1873 there were not 150,000 acres of orchards 
in Great Britain. Twenty years later the area 
had reached 203,000 acres. Moreover, in the 
former year the whole area given to fruit, 
nursery, and market gardening was little more 
than 200,000 acres. We are undoubtedly moving, 
but not nearly fast enough. 

The chief stumbling-block to a better fruit- 
supply in country towns is the difficulty of know- 
ing how to sell the fruit-— that is, of reaching or 
getting nt the consumer. This applies, too, to 
all sorts of agricultural produce, which often costs 
the small householder, when lie is fortunate 
enough to get any, enormously more than the 
highest prices he sees quoted in the papers as 
ruling in the great towns. 

One of tlie easiest ways out of the difficulty 
would seem to be building, where market-houses 
do not exist, covered rooms large enough for a 
dozen or even a score of country-women to stand 
in and sell their produce. A small, charge — a 
shilling a day — could be made, and in this way, 
were the place open two clays a week, the con- 
venience to residents would be enormous, while 
sellers and producers would find a ready and 
remunerative market. Fruit, vegetables, poultry, 
rabbits, eggs, and ilowers could be sold promptly 
and at good prices, and without the costly inter- 
vention of railway charges and middlemen. These 
women would not only sell the produce of their 
own gardens and allotments, but in many cases 
they would also sell tlmt of their neighbours on 
commission. A great impetus would thereby be 
given to raising fruit and garden vegetables— a 
boon to growers not less than to purchasers. 

Such market-houses need not be dear. £1000 
would build a large one, whilst half that sum 
would, generally speaking, be sufficient, and would 
provide ample accommodation for a dozen, or even 
twenty, women ; and at the charge suggested— one 


Fruit-farmers, as a rule, consign the whole of 
tlieir fruit to the nearest fruit-market without 
any regard to the state of supply and demand. 
To some extent, it may be said, this is unavoid- 
able in the case of soft fruit, which must be sold 
as it ripens. And as by far the largest part of 
the fruit grown in this country is produced in 
counties near London, the three fruit-markets of 
the metropolis — the Borough, Govent Garden, and 
Spitalfields— are frequently glutted in seasons like 
the last, and fruit is occasionally unsaleable, or 
sold at absurdly low and unremiinerative rates, 
because the supply exceeds the demand limited 
by the capabilities of the distributing machinery 
of these three centres. At the same time, in 
some of the suburbs of London, in many of the 
large provincial tow r ns, and even in many conntry 
towns and villages fruit is either not obtainable 
or only at prices which make it a luxury.’ 

Fruit does not require a large outlay nor an 
extensive plot of land. A most interesting little 
book by the late Archdeacon William Lea, M.A., 
entitled Small Farms: How they can be made to 
answer by Means of Fruit-Growing, contains a pas- 
sage deserving close attention : 

‘In 18(54 I bought three acres ; and having long 
had a , hobby in favour of small farms, I com- 
menced to ride it at once, With a view of seeing 
how far such farms might be made to pay if 
planted with fruit. One portion I devoted to 
specimen-trees of various kinds— apples, pears, 
plums, gooseberries — with a view of ascertaining 
the sorts which would make the best return if 
planted in quantities. On another portion I 
experimented with vegetables, and on a third I 
made -a plantation of gooseberries, black-currants, 
and plums, and sold the produce. It is of this 
third portion, as nearly as possible one acre in 
extent, that I purpose to give au account. I first 
cleaned and double-dug the land, made a broad 
walk up the middle, and then planted it with 
bushes six feet apart, in rows six feet from one 
another. Among those I planted plums— some 
■twenty-four, : others only twelve feet apart; My 
stock consisted of 800 gooseberries, 320 black- 
currants, and 110, plums— 1230 in all; the exact 
number to an, acre, planting six feet apart, is 
1255. For the first three years I had room for 
three lines of potatoes or other vegetables between 
the , rows ; then, as the hushes increased in size, 
for two ; and in the last and seventh year ..for 
one line only.’ That beautiful orchard is now 
part of the Droitwich public park. 

Fruit-trees, when in full bearing, require com- 
paratively little attention, though they are all the 
better for some care, and for many years they 
usually continue bearing more and more abun- 
dantly. Four hundred bushels of apples per acre 
have been gathered, and a single Blenheim pippin 
has been known to; yield from twenty to thirty 
bushels of excellent fruit; while the number of 
plums, pears, and cherries to the acre sometimes 
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shilling per day— a gross return o£ from £50 to 
£100 a year could he counted upon. 

Some such plan is urgently needed, because in 
many small country towns orchard and garden 
produce can hardly be got at all ; or when it is 
to be bought, it is at prohibitive prices. Most 
country greengrocers have tlieir own gardens, and 
will only sell their own produce, for which they 
charge long prices ; while the country folks, even 
when they have a large surplus to sell, can only 
do so by walking wearily from house to house on the 
chance of securing purchasers. Sometimes a dozen 
higglers will call in a day ; at other times not one 
will be seen for weeks at a time. In short, small 
country towns have few of the conveniences, and 
none of the abundance, of great towns. 

An abundant and cheap supply of fruit in our 
small towns would give a much-needed stimulus to 


fruit and market gardening, and would also lead 
to much extra labour being utilised. At present, 
the dweller in country towns may hear much of 
the superabundance of fruit ; all lie actually 
sees of it is when lie chances to pay a visit to a 
large town, where lie observes every imaginable 
variety and quality for sale at prices which posi- 
tively stagger him. A year or two ago in certain 
country towns in the south of England pears were 
offered at lialf-a-crown per dozen, and half-ripe 
bitter plums at tenpence a pound, though in certain 
great towns the former were sixpence a dozen, and 
the latter a penny a pound. Vegetables, too, were 
as dear ; and old tough peas were being sold at . 
one-and-eiglitpence the peck in a certain important 
Dorset town, with 120 trains a day, on a particular 
day when from fivepen.ee to seveupence was being 
asked in Birmingham for peas of far better quality. 


A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 

By T. W. Wilkinson. 


RK EDMONDSON did not wear his 
heart on his sleeve, but he started 
as his eye caught a bill on the 
notice-board outside Bow Street 
Police Station. It was headed, in 
black, aggressive capitals, ‘ Murder,’ 
and it contained the usual vile reproduction of a 
photograph — a photograph for which he would, in 
the clays when he cultivated a moustache and small 
‘side-blinds,’ have passed as the original. The 
portrait was astonishingly like the Mark Edmond- 
son of three years ago. 

His companion noticed his momentary surprise, 
and, following his glance, thought that the cause 
was the announcement as a whole. ‘You’re not 
George Dixon, wanted for the Plymouth murder, 
are you?’ he asked jocularly. ‘If you are, I’d 
better arrest you at once.’ 

‘No ; I’ve done nothing yet to make the police 
or the public interested in my features,’ said 
Edmondson carelessly. ‘The fact is, Mr Dobson’ 
—lie paused for a moment, and then continued, 
obviously as the result of second thoughts — ‘I 
once knew a face remarkably like that villain- 
ous visage.’ 7.wA : y ; , 

Looking again at the bill, he followed Inspector 
Dobson into the police-station. After jotting down 
in his note-book a few details of an arrest, he 
hurried down to the Comet Offico in Fleet Street, 
and was soon closeted with his editor, 

‘I’ve just hit on a scheme for proving how 
grossly incompetent our detectives are,’ lie 
began. 

‘Yes?’ observed the chief calmly. He was not 
prone to fall into raptures over his young men’s 
feats in eccentric journalism. Although he was 
then publishing a series of scathing articles on the 


administration of Scotland Yard — sensational ‘copy’ 
was uncommonly scarce— he listened with much 
the same air tlmt he would have assumed if the 
reporter had asked for an increase of salary. 

Edmondson then related how surprised he had 
been on seeing the Plymouth murderer's: :p6rtrtiiit.:' 
‘Now,’ he proceeded, ‘what I propose is this : 
Suppose I go to Clarkson’s, get made up as 
Dixon — that won’t be a very difficult matter — and 
ramble about for a few hours, shoving myself right 
under the very nose of the police. The clmiices 
are that nobody will identify me as the, wanted 
man. If I am not pulled up — well, that will be 
another proof of the incapacity of the detective 
force. If, on the other hand, I should be arrested, 

I can easily regain my liberty by throwing off all 
disguise and explaining that I wanted “ copy.” In 
any case, I can do a personal-experience article.’ 

‘All right,! said the editor, turning to his desk. 

‘ Take the thing in hand at once.’ 

The reporter left the office in a complacent mood. 
He thought lie saw his. way to creating a sensation. 
Returning to Bow Street, he carefully perused the 
description of the murderer, and then walked over: 
to Wellington Street and plunged straightway into 
Clarkson's. When he came out again he was a 
fae-siniile of Dixon, as well as of liis former self. 
/ As he walked along the Strand lie surveyed the 
reflection of liis figure in shop windows with in- 
creasing delight; but when he reached Charing 
Cross he tried to place himself in the position of 
the hunted man. First lie circled Trafalgar Square, 
thence making his way leisurely to Hyde Park 
Corner. Then lie perambulated Regent Street for 
half-an-liour. All the while lie looked every con- 
stable he met straight in the face and favoured 
those whom lie imagined to be ‘Yard men’ with 
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a prolonged stare. But, much to his disgust, they 
took no more notice of him than of any other unit 
of London’s millions. 

‘The idiots!’ he mentally exclaimed as lie 
skirted Leicester Square. ‘ A murderer might walk 
about in broad daylight for a whole week without 
being arrested.’ 

When lie again arrived at Charing Cross he 
hardly knew what to do. So far his ramble had 
been productive of hardly any incident. There 
had not, indeed, been a single event worth a 
couple of lines of ‘copy.’ And yet he was tired 
of masquerading us a murderer. Should he return 
to the office, or was it worth while to prowl about 
for another hour 1 As he stood on the kerb dis- 
appointed and irresolute a hand was laid gently 
on liis shoulder, and simultaneously a voice 
whispered in his ear, ‘Mr Dixon.’ 

Edmondson’s heart throbbed violently as he 
Wheeled round. ‘At last !’ he exclaimed. ‘So yon 
have found me, then?’ 

The owner of the hand was a shabbily-dressed 
man, whom the reporter had not, to his knowledge, 
ever seen before. His whole air was mysterious, 
and he glanced furtively fro'm right to left, as if 
desirous that the attention of passers-by should 
not be attracted. ‘Not a word,’ he said, warn- 
ingly raising a very dirty forefinger. 

‘Oh, I know all about that,’ returned Edmondson 
airily. ‘ “ Your wushup, I cautioned the prisoner,” 

‘Recognised you in a moment, but I’ve only 
just seen you,’ went on the stranger hurriedly ; 
and, thrusting something into Edmondson’s breast- 
pocket, he instantly darted away, and was quickly 
swallowed up in the flowing tide of humanity. : 

: The reporter was for some moments too much 
astonished to move or speak; he could only gaze 
after the man open-mouthed. What did it mean? 
Here he had been practically caught only to bo' 
let go again I Ah ! what was in his pocket? It 
was an envelope, sealed but unaddressed. Hastily 
tearing it open, he found inside a short note : 

‘ Tuesday. 

‘Shall have the money for you on Thursday 
night. Will be at St Pancrus in time , fqrV you 
to catch the midnight train to L’pool,’ 

Instantly a. Hood of light dawned on him. He 
had been mistaken for the murderer, not by a 
detective, but by an emissary of the man’s friends, 
who were assisting him to fly from England ! 
Doubtless the fugitive was then in town, and 
should have been at Charing Cross at about the 
time he (Edmondson) was there. 

‘Was there ever such a coincidence-— or such 
luck ? ’ thought the reporter. ‘ Anything : more 
extraordinary I never heard of. Why, this little 
adventure will be worth no end of “copy.” I 
must find Dobson.’ ' -v " ' . - 

Hailing a cab, he drove to Scotland Yard, and, 
giving a constable one of his own cards, asked to see 


Inspector Dobson. He was shown into a small 
room, and presently that gentleman entered. 
When lie caught sight of his visitor he seemed 
not a little perplexed, glancing two or three times 
with knitted brows from Edmondson’s face to the 
bit of pasteboard. 

The reporter burst into deep-chested laughter. 
‘ It’s all right,’ he said. Then he told the detective 
of his quest for 1 copy ’ and its wholly unexpected 
result. ‘ Hero is the letter,’ he concluded, pulling 
from his pocket the note given to him at Charing 
Cross, ‘and, unless I am greatly mistaken, it will 
lead to the arrest of the Plymouth murderer.’ 

Inspector Dobson read and re-read the message, 
smiling massively the while. ‘ Capital ! ’ he ex- 
claimed. 

‘Isn’t it?’ asked the reporter gleefully. ‘It 
gives the whole thing away. 1 

‘Just so,’ said the Inspector. ‘And you’ve put 
us in for a smart capture by a plan to show us 
up ! By the way, what are you going to do 
about your article now ? ’ 

‘That depends upon circumstances,’ responded 
Edmondson cautiously. 

The detective looked at the note. ‘“Tuesday.” 
It is now Thursday ; so he ’s going to cut down 
to Liverpool to-night.’ 

1 To think of his taking the high - road to 
America!’ said Edmondson, with scorn. ‘He 
couldn’t have a dog’s chance of getting through 
in any circumstances. Wlmt an ass lie must be ! ’ 

‘ Criminals of his class generally are,’ said the 
detective sententiously. ‘ What about to-night V he 
qu er i ed abru p tly , ‘ You ’ll turn u p at St Pan eras ? ’ 

‘ Certainly.’ ' 

‘ Do so, by all means,’ said the Inspector. ‘You ’ll 
have a big sensation to-morrow. I’ll meet you 
outside the station, opposite the clock-tower, at 
half-past eleven— no, say a quarter-past.’ 

Shortly after eleven o’clock the reporter was at 
the appointed place of meeting. Inspector Dobson 
was not there, nor did he put in an appearance 
at the quarter-hour. Edmondson paced to and fro, 
fuming with impatience and frequently glancing 
at the clock, till the hands indicated that in tea 
minutes the express to the north would start on 
its long journey. Still there was no sign of the 
detective. The reporter, his mind teeming with 
a thousand forebodings, then strolled up to the 
departure platform. Beginning at the guard’s 
van, he walked from end to end of the midnight 
train, looking in every compartment ; but, to his 
bitter chagrin, he could not see anybody in the 
least like his mental portrait of the Plymouth 
murderer. Scarcely had he reached, the engine 
than there was a banging of carriage-doors, a 
waving of lamps, a mellow whistle, and then the 
train moved out of the station. 

‘Confound /it !’ muttered Edmondson, as he 
watched the red light on the rear van : grow 
fainter and fainter. ‘ Neither Dobson nor the 
murderer here. What's happened now ?’’ 
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This question remained unanswered till the 
following morning, when the pressman found on 
his desk a letter from Inspector Dobson : 

1 Our detectives/ wrote that gentleman, ! may 
be “asleep” (Comet, August 14), but they are 
sufficiently wide awake to hoax some enterprising 
but credulous journalists. By accident I saw you 


go into a certain establishment this morning, and 
I also saw you — though not by accident-come 
out again. Putting two and two together, I had 
you watched, soon guessed your game, and proved 
that I was right by means of the letter you 
received. I hope you were not seriously incon- 
venienced by your journey to St Pancras last night/ 


SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


THE MONTH: 

interest lias been aroused by 
essor Ramsay’s discovery of cer- 
new constituents of the atino- 
re, due to a method of research 
ered possible by the fractional 
distillation of air in its liquid form. 
In the first place, 750 cubic centimetres of the 
liquid were reduced to 10 centimetres, the gas 
from which, after being deprived of its oxygen 
and nitrogen, left a residual vapour, which gave, 
besides the spectrum of argon, an additional 
spectrum before unknown. This new gaseous 
element has been named Krypton (‘concealed’). 
By the same method of research it has since been 
discovered that argon lias intimately associated 
with it two gaseous substances which there is 
every reason to believe are also elementary in 
their nature. The lighter of these two con- 

stituents of argon lias been named ‘Neon/ and the 
heavier one ‘ Metargon.’ These bodies have 
hitherto escaped detection by the most careful 
observers, and would have yet remained undis- 
covered bad it not been for the new power which 
liquid air gives to the physicist. 

OUR MUSEUMS. 

A. select committee of the House of Commons 
is inquiring into a very important subject— that 
of the administration of the museums of the 
Science and Art Department, and they are 
examining as witnesses those who are best able to 
give information as to tlie educational value of 
these establishments. One of the witnesses very 
opportunely called attention to the late Professor 
Huxley’s opinion that this nation would have to 
face an industrial war, the result of which would 
be far more serious than a mere national war. It 
would not be a question of battleships and . 
cruisers, but a question of schools. So far as the 
British fleet was concerned, it was supposed to be 
twice as strong as tlie fleets of any two Powers. 
That might be so, but educationally we were 
scarcely on a level with Switzerland. We cotild 
not hope to fight this struggle for existence unless 
we had battleships — by which lie meant thoroughly 
developed scholastic institutions. 

ANIMAL ODOURS. 

A curious fatality lately occurred in the streets 
of London owing to a horse being frightened by 


the smell of a performing bear, the vehicle to 
which the horse was attached being brought into 
collision with a wagon, and one of its occupants 
killed. In commenting upon this lamentable 
accident, the Lancet points out that horses are 
peculiarly sensible to and terrified by tlie odour 
of a bear or of a camel, and suggests that fear 
of the bear may be a reminiscence of that far- 
away time when the primeval horse became a prey 
to the cave bear. But no such explanation can 
be given for the horse’s dislike to the proximity 
of a camel, whose smell, although disagreeable, 
is not much more offensive than, and very similar 
to, that of a goat, to which animal the horse shows 
no aversion. There certainly can be no hereditary 
fear of the camel, as there may he of the bear, 
and it is difficult to account for the horse’s 
antipathy to the first-named animal. The subject 
of animal odours is a very interesting one, and 
it does not seem to have received the attention 
which it deserves. It may be that some of the 
dumb animals have a far more acute sense of 
smell than we give them credit for, just as we 
know that some of them have more sensitive 
hearing apparatus than is possessed by the human 
family. 

THE RABBIT PEST. 

Australia and New Zealand are now trying 
another plan to cope with tlie rabbit pest. 
Instead of being poisoned, tlie rabbits are now 
trapped, frozen in their skins, packed in crates, 
and exported to London as an article of food. 
It is hoped that this new departure will lead 
to a rapid diminution of the prolific rodents. 
Some, indeed, prophesy that the animals will be 
brought to the point of extermination in a few 
.years.. The success of the experiment depends 
upon whether the frozen rabbits will present a 
palatable , and wholesome food. If this proves to 
be the case they will be welcomed as a boon. 
But it must be remembered that for many years 
rabbits have been imported to this country in 
this in that overcooked condition common to this 
type of food, and that they have not been looked 
upon ns delicacies. Let us hope that the frozen 
food will meet with better appreciation. 

HOW TO VANQUISH THE MOSQUITO. 

According to an American paper, The Public 
Health Journal, the dreaded mosquito, which is 
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such an intolerable nuisance in the summer months, 
more particularly along river-hanks ami on the 
seacoast, can be easily abated by the use of a very 
simple remedy. It is stated that but two and a 
half hours are required for the development of 
the full-grown mosquito from a mere speck, its 
first stage. It can be instantly killed either in 
its infancy or at maturity by contact with minute 
quantities of permanganate of potash, the cheap 
purple salt which is used so much for disinfecting 
purposes. It is said that a solution of the salt 
containing only one part in fifteen thousand of 
water, distributed in the marshes where the 
mosquito breeds, will render the development of 
their iarvco impossible. To quote the Journal 
itself : ‘ A handful of permanganate will oxidise a 
ten-acre swamp, kill its embryo insects, and keep 
it free from organic matter for thirty days at a 
cost of twenty-five cents. With care, a whole state 
may he kept free of insect pests at a small cost. 
An efficacious method is to scatter a few crystals 
widely apart. A single pinch of permanganate 
has killed all the germs in a thousand-gallon 
tank. 3 

AN ACQUIRED HASH. 

It is a matter of general knowledge that the 
mountain parrot of New Zealand, the kea, has 
acquired the very destructive habit of piereing 
the hacks of sheep with its sharp beak in order 
to feed on the kidney fat of the unfortunate 
animals attacked. It was at one time believed 
that the birds had learned this habit from pro- 
curing fatty particles from the skins of sheep 
which had been slaughtered ; but now a more 
likely solution of the problem 1ms been suggested 
by a correspondent of the Zooloyut. This gentle- 
man, who writes from Melbourne, tells us that 
in the hilly districts of the middle island of New 
Zealand there grows in great quantity a white 
lichen which beurs a strong, resemblance to sheep’s 
wool. Beneath this lichen are to be found small 
white fatty substances, which some suppose to be 
the seeds of the plant, and others describe as 
maggots which, infest it ; but whatever they be, 
they form a favourite food of the kea. It is 
suggested, that the bird, misled by the resemblance 
of the sheep’s wool, digs down into: the flesh in 
the hope of finding this white substance of which 
it is so fond, and that in this way the new habit, 
has been originated. In the first place, probably 
the birds were misled by mistaking dead sheep 
for masses of the lichen under which they had 
been accustomed to find , their favourite food. 

X-RAY PHENOMENA. 

The discovery of the. mysterious X-rays by 
Professor Rontgen of Wurzburg was considered of 
so much importance in our own country that a 
Routgeu Society was soon suggested and .estab- 
lished. This society busies itself in every matter 
having relation to the X-rays; and its secretary, 
Mr E. Payne of Hatchlands, Cuckfield, Sussex, 


is always ready to afford inquirers information as 
to its aims and doings. The committee are now 
anxious to accumulate facts relative to the alleged 
injuries which result from continued application 
of the rays— burning of the skin, shedding of the 
nails, &c.— and they are appealing to medical men 
who work with the X-rays for information on the 
subject. With this view they have prepared a 
series of questions, so that the information may 
be collected in convenient form. Copies of these 
will be gladly sent to any medical man or 
other worker with the X-ray apparatus who may 
be acquainted with a case of injury of which he 
is willing to give particulars. 

DEEP-SEA PISHING. 

Prince Albert of Monaco has for the past 
fifteen years made oceanography his hobby, and 
the paper which lie read the other day before 
the Royal Geographical Society describing his 
experiences was full of interest. Commencing 
with a little sailing-schooner of 200 tons, he re- 
placed it in 1890 by a stronger vessel of 560 
tons ; and now a far larger one is being built for 
him by Messrs Laird of Liverpool, in which lie 
hopes to continue his researches. Much of his 
work lias consisted in collecting specimens of 
marine creatures from depths sometimes as great 
as 1600 fathoms. He used the trawl, and also 
huge traps made of wood and netting, big enough 
to hold four or five people. These he would bait 
with such delicacies as salt-fish, sheep’s offal, the 
heads and claws of fowls, &c. j and, strange to 
say, these baits are more attractive to certain 
marine creatures if soaked in a sauce made of 
asafoetida. One difficulty he met with in the fact 
that the larger prisoners devoured the smaller 
ones, and he obviated this by making refuge- 
traps of small size within the big trap. But 
occasionally the bigger prisoners found their 
match in the small Crustacea, on one occasion a 
large dogfish being reduced to a mere bag of 
skin, its soft parts, muscles and tendons, weigh- 
ing at least nine pounds, being completely devoured 
during the twenty hours which the trap re- 
mained sunk at the bottom of the water. These 
traps were sunk like lobster-pots, with a buoy 
attached so that they could easily he recovered. 
Many interesting creatures wore brought up by 
this means which would otherwise have remained 
undiscovered. Bright objects, such as fragments 
of looking-glass, were hung to the trap, and 
seemed to attract the marine creatures ; and on 
more than one occasion a good haul resulted 
from the employment at night of the electric 
light. 

A new fuel has been introduced in the form 
of petroleum briquettes, made by a process known 
as Kuhlow’s. Petroleum refuse is mixed with ten. 
per cent, soda lyc and a like quantity of taliow 
or any fatty matter, the whole being intimately 
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mixed by constant stirring, and heated by steam 
to a temperature short of the boiling-point of 
petroleum. Incipient saponification takes place, 
and in this state the plastic mass is capable of 
talcing up a quantity of fluid rock oil, after 
which addition the mass is allowed to cool, and 
is run into moulds. For certain uses coal-dust, 
sawdust, or other refuse can with advantage be 
added to the compound, or the grease can be 
replaced by resinous substances. The resulting 
product is described as a ciieap and very con- 
venient form of fuel. 

AN ICE-BREAKING VESSEL. 

There was lately launched from the shipyard 
of Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth, & Co. a 
vessel which, although only a couple of hundred 
feet long, is of more than ordinary interest. It 
is an ice-breaker, and its particular mission is to 
keep open the port of Hango for the Russian 
government at that time of year when it is 
generally ice-bound. Former ice-breakers have 
been built with a long, cut-away bow, so that, 
partly by speed and partly by forcing the weight 
of the vessel above the ice, the obstruction lias 
given way under repeated attacks. The new boat 
is designed to work upon a totally different prin- 
ciple. It has two propellers, one in the ordinary 
position, and the other forward, the object of the 
latter being to give the water under the ice a 
high sternward velocity, so that the ice is left 
without support. Then comes the bow of the 
vessel with its heavy, crushing action, and breaks 
through with comparative ease. The vessel is 
being fitted with two sets of triple expansion 
engines, which are of special design so as to fit 
them for the heavy work which they have to 
accomplish. 

AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE EXCHANGE. 

A great advance in telephonic communication 
is indicated in the introduction from America of 
the automatic exchange, by which device a sub- 
scriber can put himself into direct communication 
with any one else on the system without the 
help of an intermediary. The automatic in- 
strument at once dispenses with the large staff 
oil skilled assistants which is necessary for the 
old system of exchange, and a further advantage 
is that the utmost secrecy is maintained. It 
would not be possible to describe tlio clever 
mechanism by which these results are brought 
about without tire assistance of complicated draw- 
ings. It will be sufficient to say that each sub- 
scriber has attached to his instrument a disc 
pivoted at the centre, and bearing the figures 0 
to 9. Supposing that lie wishes to speak to a 
neighbour whose number is G24. Ho will insert 
his finger in a hole opposite the figure 0, pull 
round the disc, and do the same in succession 
witli the other two figures 2 and 4. This action 
connects him with No. G24, and lie is at liberty 


to talk to the subscriber represented by that 
number. When the conversation is finished he 
hangs the receiver on its hook, and the switches 
which his previous action put in motion return, 
to their normal position. A large number of 
installations on this principle have been at work 
for some time in the United States, and are 
stated to have given great satisfaction to the 
subscribers. The system is being introduced in 
this country by the Direct Telephone Exchange 
Company, who have fitted up a model installation 
at Winchester House, London, E.C. 

TEA-CULTIVATION IN CHINA. 

According to the consular report from Foochow, 
the cultivation of tea in that district has ceased 
to he remunerative, and the export is now but 
one-third of what it was twenty years ago. No 
reason is given for this decline in the industry, 
and we are left to assume that it is caused partly 
by the competition of India and Ceylon, and 
possibly in part by the discovery of certain tricks 
of trade at which the heathen Chinee is an adept. 
But whatever the reasons may be, much land 
formerly devoted to tea is now going out of 
cultivation, and the curing- houses are being 
offered for sale to the missionaries. The report 
in question tells lis that the export trade is of 
great importance to China, for the internal 
demand for tea is not great. The majority are 
content with a brew from tea-dust; and when 
tea is not readily available, other leaves take its 
place. Here in Britain the consumption of tea is 
about six pounds per head of the population, but 
in China it is only half that, even among the 
small fraction of the people who are tea-drinkers. ' 

A NAILLESS HORSE-SHOE. 

One of the most recent novelties, which will, 
we think, be welcomed as a boon to horse-keepers 
as well as the animals under their charge, is a 
shoe patented by Mr R. M‘Dougall of Wellington 
Street, Glasgow, which can be affixed to the hoof 
without nails. The new shoe takes the familiar 
form, but has two projections, one on each side 
at the hack, which engage rings at the ends of a 
baud which passes over the front of the hoof, 
and is fastened in the middle by a screw attach- 
ment to the centre of the shoe. The entire 
arrangement is simple, and tire innovation means 
that when a horse oasts a shoe it will not be 
necessary any longer to seek the aid of a farrier, 
for the new shoe can easily be fitted in a few 
minutes by an inexperienced hand. In a recent 
trial of the nailless horse-shoes the new invention 
was put to a severe test— the horse on which the 
shoes were fitted being attached to a heavy-laden 
van and worked up and down steep gradients 
and on granite-paved streets. Notwithstanding 
this rough work the shoos showed no sign of 
shifting, and were not removed until worn out. 
The new shoe obviates all risk of pricking or 
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laming by nails, and a slight rasping of the hoof 
is all that is required in attaching it to its 
heel. 

THE TSAR IN PROVERB. 

The Tsar (oddly enough spelt by us Czar) plays 
a still more prominent part in Russian proverbs 
than the king does elsewhere. Some of the 
following are not peculiar to Russia: ‘The crown 
doesn’t save the Tsar from headache ;’ .‘The Tsar 
may be the cousin of God Almighty, but he isn’t 
just His brother ;’ ‘The voice of the Tsar makes 
an echo even when there are no mountains near ;’ 
‘ One tear in the eye of the Tsar costs the country 
inany handkerchiefs ;’ ‘If the Tsar takes to writing 
poetry, God pity the poets!’ ‘Time accomplishes 
what even the Tsar can’t do ‘Even the Tsar’s 
cow can only produce, calves j ’ ‘If the Tsar takes 
smallpox, all the country has the .pock-marks ; ’ 
‘If the Tsar gives ySu ini egg, lie expects at least 
a -lien in' return for' it.’ A 

■ . THE - PRESERVATION OP EGGS. 

Many are the plans which have from time to 
time been published, for preserving eggs in a fresh 
state ; but, judging from the quality of what are 
commonly known as ‘shop eggs,’, it would seem 
that there is .still milch to learn in this , depart- 
ment of domestic economy.: The director of the 
Agricultural . School at Neisse, in Germany, has 
lately published the results of certain expert - 
,. meats which ho has made in this direction; and 
q. record of them will, we feel certain, be useful 
to many of our readers. Eggs kept in brine for 
seven months had not turned bad, but were so. 
saturated with salt as to be quite unpalatable. 
t After' this' first observation we are given a list 
'pf'.some twenty experiments with various agents, 
with the '..percentage of eggs spoilt in each 
; during a seven months’ probationary period. 
These are as, follows : Kept in solution of salicylic 
acid and , glycerine, 80 ; rubbed with salt, 70; 
packed in bran; 70; coated .with paraffin wax, 

' i 70 ; immersed in boiling- water for from twelve 
’•'.to fifteen seconds, 50; solution of alum, 60; 

1 solution of salicylic acid, 50; coated with, 
.'soluble glass, 40; collodion, .40; varnish, 40; 
nibbed with bacon fat, 30; packed in wood 
ashes, 20 ; boric acid ami soluble glass, 20 ; 
potass permanganate, 20 ; coated with vaseline 
and kept in lime-water, all good; kept in soluble 
glass, all very good. It is curioiiB that the experi- 
menter makes no mention of a plan which is 
adapted by the French, by which it is said eggs 
can he ' kept in good condition for two years. 
They melt by beat four ounces of beeswax in 
eigM ounces of olive-oil, dip the eggs in the 
wamr. - liquid, wipe them, and store them in 
powdered charcoal in a cool situation. Another 
system, known as the British Egg Storage Patent, 

• has been introduced by Mr O. A. Christianson,. 
Bernard Street, Leith. He discovered, after a trial 
of seven years, that eggs must not be enclosed in 


any substance, but allowed to be apart in a 
perpendicular position, the narrow point down- 
wards, so that the air in the warehouse enclosed 
each individual egg. The position of the eggs 
was, however, altered every second day. This is 
accomplished by the simple turning of a lever, 
which keeps the yolk in its natural position 
embedded in the albumen. Some eggs have been 
tested which were under the process for fourteen 
months, and they were found quite good. 

SUMMER’S MELODY. 

Oh f picture to yourself a scene like tliis : 

The silent river gliding ’tween its banks, 

Each lovely floweret drooping low to kiss 
Its cooling surface, in its grateful thanks 

For all the strengthening moisture it doth yield; 
Whilst, glittering in the sunlight’s glorious sheen, 
The sweet doiii turning to a golden brown ; 

The verdant meadows covered, o’er with green ; 

The gay lark singing, soaring up and down, 

And sailing over coppice, pool, and field. ; 

The mighty forest kings— the elm and oak, 

The silvery birch, the stately pine, the beech— 
Clothed in the glory of their leafy cloak, 

All raise their towering bends as though to preach 
Their Heavenly Maker’s glory, praise, and cave ; 
Whilst lowing cattle, grazing at tlieir ease, 

And feathered songsters singing forth their praise, 

The very hearts of men, so hard to please, 

Seem glad, as they their thankful voices raise, 

And in one song of gladness take tlieir share, 
by 'V;y Fiunk S. Dutton. 
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A FEN LAND EOMANCE. 
By Thomas St E. Hake. 

CHAFIEll I.— CAPTAIN TUDWAy’s CABIN. 

■ T was an autumn day. The weather A clerk usher 
at Cabletliorpe was dry but gusty, office. 

| and a sand-storm was driving up It was growinj 
' from the beach in whirling clouds, merchant and sh 

Cabletliorpe is a small, sea-washed desk under a sli 

town on the east coast. In autumn, sixty, thick-set ■ 

and still more frequently in spring, the tide and. short neck- 

has been known to flow into the High Street, visitor walked to 

rising to the very door-steps of its red brick looked out. Wor 

houses, with their bow-windows and gabled roofs, bug carts with shi 

This picturesque old street is almost as broad as stood a girl. Eli 

it is long ; but the narrow ways that branch out red cap j and fro 

of it are unattractive, except to those in search hair was blown 

of lodgings. They arc like green shoots from a was observing tb 

decayed trunk. Mr Beek’s visitor 

The sand-storm, fierce and penetrating, was more nets in the gatheri 
merciless than a storm of bail or snow. The sand ‘Sit down, M: 
flew madly into every by-path, nook, and corner, breaker genially, 

It swept under archways and into passages; it * Sit down, sir. I 

entered every shop that stood open, and sanded call to-day.’ 

its floor as thickly as though it were, the floor of Mr Burtensliav 

a bar- parlour. It described a pirouette in the dropped his pince 

courtway of the ‘ Jolly, Bacchus’ inn; aud it ‘You’ve come i 
rushed across the road into the timber-yard, where ‘Yes,’ said Mr 

it settled down in the holes and crannies between Mr Beek leant 

the tall piles of timber. It pattered noisily against to be waiting foi 
the window-panes of the timber merchant’s office, lawyer showed nc 
and diverted the clerks from their cash-books, tiVe frame of mil 

invoice-books, and ledgers. With one of these ‘You’ve bad £ 
clouds of sand that burst into the timber-yard ship-breaker tenti 
a middle-aged gentleman was blown in. He ‘ Yes ; lie calle 

was menaced and attacked on every side. lie Mr Burteushaw. 

panted and fought; but the flying sand dodged the deed. I’ve 
round him with a constant change of front, some- with me.’ 

times giving him a lash in the face that threatened As the lawyer 
to blind him, and sometimes stinging him in the rising from his ( 
neck, until at last he was driven into . the office. oblong envelope, 
He recovered bis dignity when lie bad shut out W bile the sliip-1 

the storm, and, drawing up his tall, slim figure, the letter Mr Bu 

said, ‘Is Mr Beek at home?’ while wiping the ‘The document 
stind out of his eyes with a red silk handkerchief, you. The Beek 
No. 36.— VOL. I. [All Rights Reserved.] 
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yard, warehouse — has been mortgaged for the sum 
of three thousand pounds. I think you ’ll find, 
sir, that everything has been done in as strictly 
a legal form as you could wish.’ 

The ship-breaker turned over the pages of the 
duplicate mortgage-deed searchingly; after which 
he looked into the empty envelope, and then down 
upon the floor near his desk. Then he said: 

‘You’ve omitted one thing, Mr Burtenshaw.’ 

‘ Indeed, sir I 1 

‘You’ve omitted to enclose the cheque. 1 

‘Oh ! That,’ said Mr Burtenshaw, smiling still 
more blandly, ‘I handed to Gabriel when he signed 
the document.’ 

‘ You gave the cheque to my son? 1 

The lawyer adjusted his pince-nex aud looked 
keenly into Mr Beek’s face. He thought lie had 
detected a touch of anxiety in his client’s voice. 
He had certainly turned redder in the face ; but a 
inun of Mr Beek’s apoplectic tendency was always 
liable to turn all sorts of colours without any 
special provocation. It was perhaps mere fancy on 
his part. The ship-breaker uneasy about his sou’s 
honesty 1 He had always held him up as a model 
of integrity ! There were men— the lawyer might 
he one of them — who considered Gabriel a hypo- 
crite ; who even suspected that he gambled. But 
that was not his affair. Mr Burtenshaw, having 
reconciled his conscience with this last thought, 
dropped his glasses and resignedly folded his 
■arms, 

‘I gave the cheque to your son. Hasn’t he 

■ come home?’ 

I ’in expecting him home every minute;’ he said 

■ and, as Mr Book referred to ills watch, the lawyer 
/.fancied tofittt his hand trembled violently. ‘You’ll 
| stay ^hd'-'dinq.with us?’ 

■ , But Mr .Bltrtonshaw smilingly . excused himself 

lie rose to 1 take his leave: ‘Thank you, no; I 
think’ not., v Good-night.’ 

‘ ”VY h’en .the lawyer had crossed the timber-yard aud 
had reached the little door in the closed gateway, 
he paused a moment with his hand upon the 
latch. Then he stepped out into the High Street, 
and fou-pd hhnself oiice more confronted by 
jit.he.jtdrm. A gust of sand whirled round him, 

■ and attacked him more fiercely than before; It 
canfejfp in a blinding cloud, from the shore, as 
though it had been lying there in wait, smote 
him in the face, and fled on its way. 

Mr Bult^Sshaw found shelter over the road in 
a pa!%ir : a£;the ‘Jolly Bacchus,’ He walked to 
the wdpdowj' The ship-breaker’s premises stood 
opposite;; and, the lawyer contemplated them, with 
as much interest us though they belonged to him. 
The moonlight touched the gateway, sidewise. 
Over this gateway there were two old ships’ figure- 
heads. One was a weather-beaten admiral, who 
stared at the sign of the ‘Bacchus’ with a stony 
stare ; and the other was a buxom mermaid, who 
directed her gaze toward the sea. The one seemed 
, to have a longing for water, the other for wine. A 


red brick house adjoined the premises. The lawyer 
rang the bell. A brisk old man, with so many 
deep wrinkles on his face that it was a puzzle 
to every one how he managed to keep so clean- 
shaved, came in. 

‘ A glass of sherry, Mumby ! And be smart 
about it.,’ said Mr Burtenshaw in a bullying tone, 
‘for my time’s precious. Hurry up my horse and 
gig, will you? I never knew such a slow lot.’ 

Mumby had been boots at the ‘Bacchus’ when 
Mr Burtenshaw was a young man, and he had 
grown to regard the lawyer’s insults as marks of 
distinction. The horse and gig were presently 
brought round. Mr Burtenshaw was soon, in his 
place ; and in another minute he had started off 
at full speed along the flat fenland road towards 
the town, of Alford. For some little distance a 
cloud of sand came chasing after him. But when 
he had passed Cabletliorpe Church, an isolated 
Norman edifice that stood half a mile from the 
town and ' yftg'v surrounded by dikes, he got free 
of sandy annoyances. On he went, spinning on 
his way through village after village. It was a 
brilliant night. The moon, nearly at its full, had 
mounted high overhead into a cloudless sky. The 
country on all aides was like a wide, almost limit- 
less heath, with clumps of trees and sheltered 
homesteads at distant intervals. It was a vast 
playground for the wind. Gust after gust fled 
over it with scarcely less bluster than out at sea. 
Mr Burtenshaw, with his rug tucked closely round 
him, aud his broad- brimmed, low-crowned hat 
pulled down over his brow, urged his horse into 
a quicker trot as he glanced over his shoulder 
with a grim smile. 

At the moment that lawyer Burtenshaw started 
from the ‘Jolly Bacchus’ the clang of the work- 
men’s hell in Beek & Son’s premises broke 
upon the night, The workmen speedily dis- 
persed ; and presently the only person left in the 
timber-yard was the girl whom Mr Burtenshaw 
had observed from the window of Mr Beek’s 
office. She was stepping over a pile of timber 
in the mooulightj and her pretty face and lithe 
figure suggested an elf of the forest in which , 
this ship-wood had been cut down. The girl 
was still balancing herself along a narrow plank, 
when the doorway in the gates was hastily 
opened, and a young fellow stood before her. 
lie looked a jovial, weather-beaten man, who had 
brought with him some of the breeziuess and 
brine of the sea. He was cordially greeted by 
the girl. 

‘Why, Mr Tudway— Ted, I mean/ said she, 
laughingly— -‘ where did you spring from?’ 

‘ Loudon ; and I ’m going back to-night.’ 

‘So soon?’ 

‘Yes. But see here, Hettie,’ said lie, plunging 
his hand into a side- pocket ; ‘I’ve a letter from 
your brother Gabriel. I met him on the road 
The letter is for your father. Let me give it you 
before I forget.’ 
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‘From Gabriel?’ 

There was still a light iix the ship-breaker’s 
office. But all the clerks were gone, except the 
manager, who was seated over a big ledger. 

‘Is father in his room, Jarvis?’ said Hettie, 
looking in ; and, receiving an answer in the 
affirmative, she opened her father’s door. 

Mr Beelt was seated at his desk, with his head 
resting thoughtfully on his hand. He had not 
heard Hettie’s step, and as she approached he 
gave a slight start and looked up. 

‘What is it, my dear?’ 

‘Gabriel;’ and she gave him the letter. 

As Ilettie was going out — she had just put her 
hand upon the latch — she thought her father 
called her, and she looked round. 

‘ Did you speak ? ’ 

His eyes were bent upon the letter. 

‘No.’ And he went on reading. 

Iiettie was not satisfied, for she thought that 
she detected a change in her father's ' face. 

‘ There ’s nothing the matter, father ? ’ 

‘ The matter ? Dear me, no ! ’ — he threw down 
the letter and took up his pen to resume his 
work— nothing— nothing.’ 

' Still Hettie was not satisfied. As she passed 
through the clerks’ office she stopped at the 
manager’s desk and whispered, ‘I believe there’s 
bad news in that; letter,’ and she jerked her head 
in the direction of her father’s room. ‘Will you 
try and find out, Jarvis ? ’ and then she stepped 
out into the yard. 

Tudway was seated on a pile of timber waiting 
for her. 

‘Is it true,’ said he, looking about him, ‘that 
your father has bought my uncle’s old schooner 
Nancy V 

‘Quite true.’ 

‘Is he going to break her up,’ said he, ‘and 
sell her as ship-wood?’ 

Hettie laughed. 1 Of course ! Isn’t it our 
trade?’ 

Tudway again looked about him. ‘Where is 
she lying?’ 

‘ High and dry,’ replied Hetty, ‘ on Cablethorpe 
sands.’ 

‘I’d like to overhaul her, Hettie. Will you 
walk there ? ’ 

The tide was running in fast over the flat, 
sandy beach when Hettie Beek, accompanied by 
Tudway, came in sigtit of the old hulk. It had 
already been stripped of some of its timber. It 
lay at the water’s edge, leaning, meditatively as 
it were, on its starboard side ; and the waves that 
were leaping up and flinging feathery spray 
against its rudderless stern seemed to be inviting 
it sportively on another voyage. 

Down here on the open const, where the potent 
gusts of wind had full play, the flying sand from 
the dunes stung the faces of this young couple 
with pitiless force. Hettie soon found herself 
compelled to shut her eyes and cling firmly to 


Tud way’s arm. Tudway fought against the storm j 
but he made slow progress, for lie frequently 
had to stop and look into Hettie’s face and assure 
himself that she did not wish to turn back. 
They got under the sheltering side of the hulk 
at last, and Tudway ran up the ladder that 
leant against the bulwark, not forgetting to give 
Hettie his hand. They reached the deck together. 
It sloped considerably, so Tudway ventured to 
retain the girl’s hand until he hud lauded her 
safely at the aft-cabin door. 

The aft -cabin of Captain Tud way’s old ship^ 
was large and semicircular in shape. There was 
a window oil each side, and a shelf for a berth 
under eacli window. Hettie seated herself upon 
one of these, while Tudway stood near her 
looking round him with lively interest. A soft 
glimmer of moonlight was on the sea. 

‘Just as I remember her,’ said Tudway, ‘when 
a boy ! How often I have seen my Uncle 
Tudway, in his seafaring days, seated where you 
are now ! It was his favourite corner. How 
often he has sat there smoking his old pipe 
and spinning yarns by the score ! By the 
bye,’ he added, tapping the woodwork as he 
spoke, ‘I’ve a good mind to make your father 
a bid for this old cabin. The timber would, 
make a summer-house — wouldn’t ' it 2 I don’t 
like the thought of its being sold as skip-wood 
by auction in so many lots.’ . 

‘Going — going — gone !’ laughed' Hettie.b^v ; b'ijy:r::' 

Tudway sat down beside her.' ‘Hettie,’ said 
he, ‘I’m off to London to-night to bid my old 
uncle good-bye. I have come to-day to take 
leave of you.’ ; ;j. : 

Hettie’s face grew serious. ‘When ; do"- you 
sail?’ . 

‘ My ship, the Seagull, leaves th# Thames,’ ; said 
Tudway, ‘at daybreak to-morrow, Laiii going „oii; 
a long voyage. It may be months before ‘J; see 
you again. When I come back, Hettie, you’ll 
be my wife, won’t you ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know.’ 

‘Don’t know, Hettie?’ 

‘I — I do like you, Ted. But,’ said she hesitat- 
ingly — ‘hut wouldn’t it be wiser to ask me that" 
question when you come back?’ ; -Mri-JiN 

‘ Hettie ! Can you doubt me? 1 , 

‘No. 1 doubt myself.’ 

There was a pause. ‘There’s nobody else, 
Hettie, is there V 

‘Oil no!’ ■ li’ ■ 

‘ Wliat is it, then ?’ • . I . \ 

The girl looked out over the seq, ■ lifer. lips 
moved, ns though she were trying how to frame 
her reply. Presently she said, ‘ Father’s business 
is in a bad way. Would you marry a penniless 
girl?’ 

1 Wouldn’t I ! Why, you know it makes no 
difference to me,’ said Tudway, ‘ whether you ’re 
rich or poor,’ 

‘I’m sure of it. But it’s only fair to tell you, 
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Ted, that my father is not so prosperous as he 
was a year ago.’ 

‘I’m sorry for that.’ 

< I knew you would he. His affairs are in such 
a muddle, Ted, that I hardly know where we 
shall be when you return. Would you speak to 
me,’ said Hettie, with irresistible laughter in her 
voice, ‘if I stopped you in the streets of London 
with a basket of violets on my arm 1 ' 

‘Hettie!’ 

‘You would buy a bunch, dear — wouldn’t 
yon?’ 

‘ Don’t make a joke of it, Hettie !’ 

. ‘How can I help it?’ And yet there were tears 
gathering in her laughing eyes. ‘I have been 
thinking so much about the business lately. I 
wonder if I should trouble my head about timber 
and wages and such prosy things, Ted, if I really 
loved you ? 1 

They walked homeward. A glittering path of 
moonlight stretched across the sea. The waves 


rolled over their own changeful lights and 
shadows along the Sat, sandy waste with the in- 
coming tide. But though these waves leapt high, 
sending their white foam flying inland with 
the sand, they fell with no angry sound. On a 
rocky coast there would have been, on such a 
windy night, an incessant and deafening roar. It 
was only when the tide was at its highest— when 
the waves crashed against the breakwaters that 
saved the fenlands from being swamped— that the 
sea at Cablethorpe made its voice loudly heard. 

Hettie Beek, in the goodness of her heart, felt 
pity for Tudvvay. She liked him well enough, 
if she did not love him ; and the manly effort 
which lie made to hide his disappointment roused 
her sympathy. She was disinclined to wish him 
‘ good-bye ’ when they reached the High Street. 
She asked rather humbly, ‘May I come with 
you to the station, Ted?’ and she only took leave 
of him when the train started on its way to 
London. 


By Maky 


HE Textile Exhibition of last year 
in Dublin, at the time of the Duke 
and Duchess of York’s visit, was a 
veritable inspiration. Nothing so 
convincing could have been done 
‘to dispel the myth that the Irish- 
man is constitutionally an idler, and that the Irish 
can do nothing of themselves.’ Eor here was the 
evidence of their aptitude for work, and of eager 
yet patient industry which had toiled on, almost 
unrecognised, for years. Ireland owes this great 
and timely help to Lady Cadogan ; and truly from 
many a heart came tlie involuntary ‘ God bless her ! ’ 
at. the sight of the many strangers who, pleased 
ahip curprisecj, crowded round the various exhibits 
at tlie .'Td^tile Exhibition, often entering into 
interested 'Conversation with the exhibitors, and 
.recfeiy|ng. ip^rruatiou which totally upset pre- 
eonceiveik ideas of Ireland and its people. 

Out ot all the industries exhibited I single that 
oE lace- work for a brief account, partly because 
it is rapidly attaining— like Irish poplin— the 
rank of a speciality, and also because nothing 
so displays tlie deftness, taste, and. artistic skill 
..of Irishwomen. Those who can remember its 
beginnings: have a deep and pathetic interest, -not 
unmingled with pride, in now beholding its results. 

And first let me take that ‘queen of Irish 
laces,’ the Irish Point, made only in the south, 
of Ireland. This exquisite, filmy fabric is so 
beautiful as to have called forth deep and genuine 
admiration from the Queeii, and her especial 
thanks to the. workers aa well as to the donors 
of tlie valuable lace shawl presented to her by 


Gorges. 


the ladies of the Irish Industries Association. 
Who, looking at it, could connect this costly and 
artistic product with a few pale, poverty-stricken 
children gathered into a convent school in the 
terrible years of the famine (1847-1850) to be 
taught fine needlework as some resource against 
Starvation 1 Yet this was the beginning from which 
sprang the now famous Irish Point. 

Mother Magdalen Gould of the Presentation 
Convent, Youghal, was doing all that she could 
for the poor at this crisis ; till, when every resource 
was exhausted, the idea occurred to another nun, 
Mother Mary Anne Smith, of teaching the poor 
children an industrial occupation. Shu had a 
piece of ‘Point de Milan,’ which she carefully un- 
ravelled and examined stitch by stitch, until she 
discovered how it had been made. Then she 
selected those of the convent children who had 
shown a taste for flue needlework, and taught 
them separately what she had just learned. So 
great was their aptitude, and so rapidly did the 
number of workers increase, that the convent lace 
school had to be opened in 1852. 

Let it not be supposed that, this lace is ’simply 
an imitation of the Italian, model.. At first the 
stitches, were few ; but with time and practice 
some hundred new ones have been invented,: and 
these so complicated that it is almost impossible 
to rip them; consequently; tins lace, Which looks- 
light as gossamer,, has great durability, and grows 
more valuable with the lapse of tune. It stands 
wear and tear, and can; be washed and made up 
without detriment. It is often compared to the 
finest old Brussels Point, which it more nearly 
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resembles now than the Italian Point, froni which 
it sprang. But, what between the number of new 
stitches invented by the lace-makers, the variety 
of the designs, and the perfection to which the 
work has been brought, the Irish Point has a 
right to its name as an original fabric, though 
‘it only came into existence as an Irish industry 
within living memory.’ 

It is made entirely with the needle, and demands 
the greatest skill and care. The finest is very 
costly, rising to £80 a yard for deep flounces, 
.£30 for a handkerchief, and ,£50 for a fan. 

An exquisite fan which was presented to the 
Duchess of York on her marriage by Lord Crowe 
was bought at the Irish Lace DepOt, Grafton 
Street, Dublin, a most important agency for Irish 
needlework of all kinds, and one of which I must 
say a few words at the close of this article ; for 
there I have seen some of the choicest specimens of 
lace, embroidery, and other work, and heard many 
details of their production. There too I found 
that, costly as Irish Point can be, yet fan, flounce, 
or handkerchief may be had at from twenty shillings. 

It must he confessed that Rose Point, or Iuish- 
macsitint work, runs the ‘queen of Irish laces,’ 
the Irish Point of the south, a very close second. 
It is an exquisite fabric, at once delicate and rich. 

Its origin as an industry also dates from that 
landmark of desolation in Irish history, the great 
famine, and from the efforts made by resident 
ladies to create remunerative employment for 
the girls living around them. Perceiving how 
quick they were to learn the use of the needle, 
they collected them into classes and taught 
them crochet-work, embroidery, and lace-making. 
Many stories could be written of these efforts, and 
of the various industries which originated from 
them ; but I must confine myself to telling that of 
the lace next in importance to the Irish Point. 

Mrs Maclean, wife of the rector of Tynan, 
county Armagh, was the teacher of this Rose, or 
Raised, Point ( punto in aria is the term for the 
tiny ' brides,’ or links, which join its sprays together) ; 
and tile same thought Which prompted Mother 
Mary Smith to unravel her ‘Point de Milan’ till 
she found out the secret of the stitches, caused 
Mrs Maclean to carefully examine the torn part 
of a piece of Venetian Rose Point which she 
possessed, until, after patient search, she too dis- 
covered the art, and taught it to some of the 
poor girls around, both teacher and workers 
patiently toiling on till the various stitches were 
perfectly understood. The first flounces made at 
Tynan were exhibited in London in 1851, and pur- 
chased by the Primate of Ireland. But, on the 
deatli of the Rev. William Maclean, the centre of 
the work was changed to county Fermanagh in 
18C5. And there, on the lovely shores of Lough 
Erne, do the girls carry on to this day the work 
taught them by Miss Maclean, who went to live 
there with her sister, Mrs Tottenham, after the break- 
ing up of the home in Tynan. A late writer 


on this subject (Miss D. Roberts) testifies that they 
are always improving, glad of old patterns from 
ladies who possess family lace, and very quick to 
follow out the designs and instructions of the 
teachers connected with South Kensington. 

Inishmacsaint gives its name to the parish and 
the lace. It means ‘Isle of the Sorrel Plain.’ 
And by the white strand opposite the isle, or 
‘ inish,’ live the ‘ briglit-eyed, neat-lianded girls ’ 
whom the writer mentioned above first saw sitting 
outside their cottages ‘ in the full light of day, 
seeming to create the fairy-like fabric without 
any strain to the eyes, though the work is so 
minute that it takes some time to make four-inch 
square of the lace.’ The same lady compared with 
this die modern Venetian Point-lace, with the result 
of finding the Inishmacsaint much finer and more 
beautiful than the modern Venetian Rose Point, 
which she had the opportunity of examining at 
Venice and in the schools established by the 
Queen of Italy on the island of Murano, in the 
Venetian lagoons, for carrying on the making of 
old Venice lace, once of world-wide fame. The 
old Venetian Rose Point is very costly, and while 
the Rose Point made by the shores of Lough 
Erne quite equals it, the price is about a third 
of that given for the Italian lace.. t.'.t I: 'W 

This industry no longer depends on private 
patronage. Two of the lace-makers were sent 
by the late Mr Lindsay, 76 Grafton Street, Dublin 
(Irish Lace Depot), to the School of Art in Dublin, 
that they might there learn to draw and design. 
And ever since this establishment lias given con- 
stant employment to the Irish girls, who toil so 
patiently and lovingly at this beautiful product. 

And now one word as to this Irish Lace DepOt, 
an agency worked by seven directors, wholly for 
the benefit of the workers— the directors, of whom 
Lady Aberdeen is president, receiving, of course, 
no emolument. The capital of the company is in 
debentures, and no dividend is paid to any share- 
holder. All productions of lace- work, embroideries, 
crochet, tatting, &c. are taken at the Irish Lace 
Dep6t, whose representatives pay .prompt cash 
and find a market for the goods, fa the United 
Kingdom, When workers are poor they .make 
advances to sustain Them while the work is being 
done; often, indeed, the full price is 'paid before 
it is received, and how much that sometimes means 
to the poor ! An idea of the good that is done 
•by this company may.be gathered from the amount 
of wages paid annually to the workers, which ^"up- 
wards of ,£12,000. And it is the intention, when 
the debentures are cleared off, to devote the profits 
to the workers who have made the goods, so that 
practically it will be a great co-operative concern. 

This society sends first-class teachers, when de- 
sired, to the various districts, and all over Ireland 
women have learned to do work which brings them 
comfort and independence, keeping the roof over 
their heads in many instances. 

Having begun by mentioning Lady Cadogan’s 



FTER bestowing both his parents in 
the grave and his only sister in 
marriage, Judah Engelsolm was free 
to do as lie pleased. The rent lie 
derived from the dairy-farm he had 
inherited from his father, late factor 
to Count ■ Gh’ibalski, the great landowner, provided 
him' with comfortable if not over-affluent means 
of subsistence ; and so he said good-bye to the 
four-footed ruminators who, together with their 
predecessors, had ' engaged the first twenty-three 
years of his life, and came to Warsaw. 

There was a special reason why he chose the 
Polish capital for his place of abode. Into his 
boyhood's hermitage there had come from time to 
time vague echoes, faint after-quivers of the great 
upheaval that was stirring liis people, dazed with 
suffering, out of tlieir. millennial torpor. By-and- 
by these rpmours had changed into tidings of 
certainty. ; His soul : caught Are lie longed to 
be present at the awakening, to add hi* shout 
to those that, were bidding the sleeper arise and 
array himself once more in the glory of which 
he bad been stripped by the despoiling centuries. ; 
And Judah felt it would be base and criminal to 
remain longer where lie was, thrust away out of 
sight of, out of touch with, his fellows in faith, 
in the solitude where one remembered, only by 
a miracle, or ; at best : by an accident, that one 
belonged to a great race and a great destiny. 

Judah had no acquaintances in Warsaw ; he, 
brought, however, a letter of introduction to Uriah 
Vilensld, the doyen of the Jewish Students' Asso- 
ciation. On the second day after his arrival 
Judah called on ViJeuski. 
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A TALE OF RUSSIAN JEWRY. 


By Samuel Gordon, Author of A Handful of Exotics, In Years of Transition, Sec. 


CHAPTER i. 


Textile Exhibition as having been a veritable in- 
spiration of great and timely help to Ireland, I 
cannot close without a word concerning Lady 
Aberdeen, without whom this lace exhibition 
could never have, taken place. It was Lady 
Aberdeen’s interest and personal efforts which 
gave the impetus that made it possible. It was 
she who organised the Irish Industries Association, 
and by extensive orders introduced various kinds 
of Irish lace in quarters where it had been 
previously unknown — for instance, at the World’s 
Pair at Chicago, where it was greatly admired, 
over ,£500 worth of orders being executed for this 
exhibition of one kind only (Kinsnle lace) ; while 
everywhere in Ireland a declining tendency was 
checked and fresh heart and courage in fused, by 
the kind heart, the quick eye, and the clever 


brain that had come to the help of the poor 
workers. Lady Aberdeen saw exactly what was 
wanted to place the struggling industries on a 
Arm footing, and spared neither time, trouble, 
nor expense in securing good designs and skilled 
artistic training for the workers. And Ireland 
does not forget this, and that it is to Lady Aber- 
deen she owes her late crowning hour of recog- 
nition in Lady Cadogan’s Textile Exhibition. 

In later articles I hope to notice Irish poplin, 
the Carrickmaeross industry, Limerick, and other 
lace, Here I will only remark in conclusion that 
Irishwomen have developed positive genius (of 
head and hand) in the making of lace, and that 
the marvellous cleanliness with which the merest 
peasant keeps her handiwork often puts to shame 
the work done in a drawing-room. 


‘So you have come here because you want to 
help Zion ? ’ asked the latter, after the usual pre- 
liminaries of identiAcation, looking curiously at 
his visitor. ‘ What can you dp ? ’ 

‘I. don’t know yet,’ replied Judah. ‘IIow can I 
tell when I am ignorant of what there remains to 
he done?’ ■ 

‘Everything,’ said Vilensld. ‘We have got as 
far as the beginning. We want men to help ns 
further. I don't know — you might be one of them. 
Have you learnt anything? You speak. Russian 
remarkably well.’ 

‘The tutor of the young counts gave me three 
hours a week,’ said Judah simply. ‘ I can read 
Cicero ; I have a fair knowledge of French and 
German, and a tolerable notion of the questions of 
the day. These are my accomplishments. I have 
but one natural talent— -my love for Zion.’ 

‘That is always welcome— even reckoned as an 
acquirement,’ broke in Yilenski. ‘And that is 
where your work should lie. You should utilise 
your talent — and impart it to others.’ 

Judah looked up quickly. ‘I do not ask. for 
anything better. I could not ask for anything 
easier. Nothing could be easier in this great city, 
where every third man I meet is linked to me 
by the memory of. Jerusalem’s ruins. I shall make 
them listen to me. I shall go to them one after 
another and sav’ 

1 A sort of roving commission,’ interrupted, 
Yilenski, smilingly. ‘No, friend;, we. are . more 
methodical than that. Linen ; there are about a 
dozen of ns. We call .. ourselves the “Kadima.” 
We have forsworn the seeking of wealth and 
earthly honours, and all who would be of us must 
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do the same. We are pledged to Zion, body 
and soul. While our pulses are capable of a 
throb, while our minds can fashion a thought, we 
shall toil in her service. She needs many such 
toilers, many such servitors. I think you would 
be a valuable recruit. Will you join us?’ 

Judah gazed silently at the floor. ‘Kadima?’ 
he said at last, half to himself. ‘That means 
eastward — towards the sunrise. Yes, that is where 
we should be tending — thither where our new 
day is breaking, where the shadows will be afraid 
to follow us. It will be sweet to have a little 
sunshine again ; we have shivered long enough 
with the cold. And then you ask me if I would 
he one of those to lead the way ? I beg it of you 
as a privilege. Eastward — ay, ever eastward ! ’ 

And so it came that Judah joined the Kadima ; 
but no, be did not— the Kadima joined him. He 
had been a little unjust to bis natal star in the 
enumeration of his congenital gifts. , The discovery 
surprised him as much as the others. At the first 
meeting of the Kadima ha attended, he had risen 
to his feet to offer some trivial suggestion. He had 
thought that a few well-turned sentences would be 
enough to give it expression, but a quarter of an 
hour afterwards he was still standing up, still 
speaking ; for, to save his life, he could not check 
the flow of eloquence that came surging up from 
his heart’s depths, taking to itself, with every 
second breath, fresh scope and volume, widening 
out into majestic eddies of sweeping argument, and 
anon contracting itself into whirlpools of passionate 
fervour. He was unconscious of his gape-mouthed 
audience ; he was not addressing them— he was 
speaking to himself. These were the culminations 
of his night vigils, the thoughts and feelings his 
heart had accumulated these many years, cramping 
them up, hoarding them jealously till there was 
no more storage-room. And therefore he spoke, 
because his words were to him as the air of heaven 
to a choking man. 

When he sat down there was a momentous 
silence, followed by a short whispered consultation 
among the members, and presently Vilenski came 
up to him. 

‘ We cannot let you work with us,’ he said. 

‘Why — why not ?’ queried Judah, taken aback. 

‘You are too good for its — too strong for us. 
And therefore, if we are to act in concert, let 
us work with you. You are a stranger in our 
midst — a mere probationer — and already you 
have shown that you can do in minutes what we 
could not do in years. We have men amongst 
us who have given up the marrow of their 
youth, the sinews of their manhood, in our 
mission ; none more so than I. But we must 
stand aside. If this work is to be achieved, the 
lesser of us must make way for the greater un- 
grudgingly, without murmur or complaint. Only 
the best shall hold command. Be our general ; 
let us follow under your banner/ 

That was how the Kadima joined Judah. Nor 


was it long before his fame had trickled out 
beyond its narrow confines. Whenever he was 
seen on the Nalevkas, in the street of the Fran- 
ciscans, or anywhere within the purlieus where 
the teeming thousands of his co-religionists con- 
gregated, men gazed and pointed after him : 
‘There goes Judah Engelsohn.’ And every one 
who noted the massive, lion-like head with the 
broad thinker’s forehead and the fearless ej’es— 
every one who watched the towering frame 
striding erect and resolute through their midst 
as though nothing could deflect it from its path 
or purpose, added to himself : ‘Yes, I thought he 
would look like that.’ 

Some six months afterwards Judah had occa- 
sion to call on Vilenski to consult with him on 
business connected with their association. His 
friend was out, but was expected back shortly. 
Judah decided to await his return. Vilenski’s 
room was on the second floor, and overlooked 
the court formed by the four blocks of buildings 
tliat flanked its sides. Judah eat down by the 
window and gazed out vacantly. The square 
was deserted ; the men — arLisans most of them — 
had gone to their work ; : the women were cook- 
ing ; the children were in school. Suddenly 
Judah heard the front gate shut with a clang, 
and a moment after Ivan, the red-headed con- 
cierge, came staggering into the middle of the 
court. Judah saw at a glance that the man had 
drunk heavily, hut he did not know what had 
brought the cunning, murderous look into liis 
eyes, or what he concealed so sedulously under 
his jacket. The fact was that this happened to 
be Ivan’s saint’s-day, and, ns usual, he observed 
it by drinking himself into delirium tremens. 
Now, even in his most rational, and charitable 
moments, Ivan could not forgive his wife for not 
being some one else’s wife ; and when in his 
2>resent condition he always did his best to 
rectify her mistake by attempting to make him- 
self a widower. He Was sure she was in hiding 
somewhere about the adjoining premises, and was 
standing sentry here, waiting for lier to appear 
down one of the staircases. . The tenants were 
not much concerned ; they knew that Ivan’s wife 
had gone to fetch the police, and that in five 
minutes the danger would be over, 

Judali watched the man attentively ; there was 
food for reflection in the spectacle. Whatever 
reproach their detractors might hurl against his 
brothers, their malice could not go as far as this. 
They could not taunt them with effacing from 
their countenances, as this brute had clone, the 
image of the God who made them ; there might 
be a few — all ! but it was those few that saved 
the many. Judali bent forward ; the drunkard 
was standing on the alert — some one wcb de- 
scending. Yes, a young girl stepped out, veiled 
and richly dressed ; evidently she did not belong 
to any of the tenant families. For a moment 
she stood wondering at the strange sight that 
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cudt her gaze. Ivan began to stumble towards 
«ier'; be' hail heard the rustle of skirts, and that 
in enough to convince him he had his wife to 
•deal with. Then, as the girl realised her danger, 
she screamed, and, darted past him to gain the 
•gateway. A glance showed her it was closed, 
•aitd there would not be enough time to undo 
■She bars. She turned back, but by now the 
aaiffian had intercepted her way back into the 
•icoui't square. To the left of her was a little 
■door. Judah just gave himself time to see her 
^disappear behind it, when he rushed down, live 
•eteps at a time. Ivan’s hand had moved under 
Ibis doublet, and there had been a glitter of steel. 
Judah knew that the door led. to a bricked-up 
’Sight of stairs, sit the top of which the girl 
•would be caught in an impasse; he himself had 
■'Plundered into it oil his first visit. He reached 
it just as Ivan’s foot was on the threshold, 
'.hauled him back by the collar, jerked the knife 
afrom his nerveless grasp, and sent him spinning 
•into a convenient puddle. It was all the work 

a moment. 

•“You can come down now,’ called Judah; 
‘'there is no danger.’ 

The girl appeared almost immediately ; her face 
■•showed very white under her veil, but otherwise 
flier demeanour was calm. She cast a shuddering 
glance at Iran, who had sat up, propped on his 
■•elbow, and whimpering piteously. 

' Thank you,’ she said quietly as she saw 
Judah forcing back the heavy bolts of the gate ; 
sand Judah did not know whether she thanked 
(him for saving her life or only for procuring her 
*(8gK8s; He took it to mean both. 

• 'Hay I escort you home ?’ he asked diffidently.' 
'“You are probably a little shaken by this un- 
-jpleasant iricitlerritifl: . J Y ■: i “'7 JiTY' ; ' A:/;.- 

* Yes, do come,’ she said cordially. ‘Hy father 
•will naturally want to acknowledge liis obligation 

you. He would scold me did I not bring yon.’ 

Judah hailed a fiacre. His companion gave an 
^address, and Judah wondered - not a little as lie 
(heard it. Indeed, he wondered so much that he 
.thought his ears had deceived him. It was a 
long drive, and for the most part a silent one ; 
(but Judah found enough pastime in studying her 
face, It was a very pleasant study. And then 
he started wondering afresh as the vehicle pulled 
sip outside a huge mansion in the Praga suburb. 
•He knew to whom it belonged. So lie had not 
«nade a mistake 1 It was indeed the daughter 
•of Heinrich Kronemann, the great banker, the 
greatest Jaw in Warsaw, whom he had saved 
•from a terrible fate ! 

. A minute or two alter he was sitting in a 
“magnificent saloon ; he waited a little, and- then 
nthe door opened for the banker and liis daughter. 

£ You afe the hero V said the former, striving to 
%e jocular; but the trembling in liis voice and 
/the moisture in his eyes belied the attempt. ‘I 
Slave many millions of roubles— I can’t help people 


knowing the fact,’ he continued— 1 but I have only 
one child. How can I repay yon 1 ’ 

‘By saving me the trouble of answering you 
with commonplaces,’ said Judah, grasping the 
banker’s proffered hand ; ‘ one can appreciate 
gratitude better when it is unspoken.’ 

‘There is something in that,’ replied the banker 
thoughtfully. ‘The least then I can do is to 
honour your wish, Mr’ 

‘Engelsohn,’ completed Judah. 

‘It would be easy to pun on the name unihc 
the circumstances,’ said Kronemann. Then lie 
turned to his daughter, and liis tone became more 
animated. ‘As usual, it is your fault that I find 
myself in a predicament. I gave you strict orders 
not to perform these incognito charitable exploits 
of yours unaccompanied, I warned you yon would 
play the good Samaritan once too often, and coma 
to a bad end.’ 

‘Annette has a cold, and the people' were 
starving,’ answered the girl. ‘Besides’ 

‘Yes, besides?’ 

' One may be disobedient in a good cause.’ 

‘That sounds horribly Jesuitical, you little 
rebel,’ said her father, tapping her cheek smilingly, 
‘but my head is not fit just now for unmasking 
the fallacy. I’ll do something more simple — I shall 
ask Mr Engelsohn to stop to lunch.’ 

Judah did not answer immediately. Something 
told him not to accept— a sense of danger which 
had already begun to possess him towards the 
end of their drive, and which gained fuel at the 
prospect of spending more time in the girl’s 
immediate presence. He felt ashamed of his 
apprehension — as much as if he had uttered it 
aloud— it was so puerile ; and therefore, to spare 
his self-respect, lie translated it into the necessity 
of seeing Yilenslci. He told his would-be host he 
had an appointment. 

‘ I am exceedingly sorry,’ said Kronemann 
heartily ; ‘ hut I hope you will give me another 
opportunity of cultivating your acquaintance. 
Bertha, will you as hostess ask Mr Engelsohn to 
call again ? ’ 

‘For her sins?’ smiled Judah, . J 

But from the tone and manner of her invita- 
tion it did not appear that Bertha regarded it in 
the light of a penance. 

‘Would yon please leave your card?' she said 
shyly. 'You may want a reminder.’ 

Judah handed it to her, feeling he had ceded a 
bulwark of his safety* Once hack in the street 
he drew a breath of relief. Now that lie was 
alone with himself he need not conceal what it 
was lie feared. He did not want to come under a 
woman’s; spell— fall in love, as it was commonly 
called ; he had heard that was the most terrible 
accident that could happen to a man. To love 
Kronemann’s daughter? For Judah Engelsohn 
that would be an irreparable disaster. He must 
keep mastery over his emotions. He: had liis 
work to do — work that should be done well. 
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Vilensld was awaiting him anxiously ; he had 
been given a confused account of what had 
occurred. 

‘Do you know who she is?’ he asked when he 
had heard the true version. 

* I will tell you on condition that no one else 
knows,’ said Judah— ‘Bertha Kronemann.’ 

‘What! the?’ 

Judah nodded. ■ 

It took Vilensld a full minute to recover his 
breath. 

‘And you say that as quietly as if it were the 
name of your washerwoman 1 ’ he shouted. 

‘Am I to go into hysterics 1’ 

‘Why, man,’ continued Vilensld eagerly, ‘can’t 
you read the stars ? Don’t yon grasp the pos- 
sibilities? Yon have free access to Heinrich 
Kronemann ; you have eloquence enough to talk 
a fossil into life. If you can convert him to us 
we can boldly, safely, write “ Victory ” on our 
standard.’ 

‘I have thought of that myself,’ replied Judah 
a little coldly. ‘Poasibly I may make the attempt. 
I really don’t know whether I shall ever call 
there again.’ 

Vilensld stared at him stupefied, but he asked 
no questions. He had learned to look on Judah 
as an elemental mystery, and therefore took him 
for granted. 

Week succeeded week, and Judali made the 
best of them. The Kronemann episode, as he 
called it to himself, was fading from his mind 
beneath the stress of work. Occasionally Bertha’s 
face and voice came to trouble him. For anti- 
dote he worked harder. But at the end of a 
month arrived her reminder— the reminder which 
he had not desired, and which, nevertheless, 
gladdened him more than he dared admit. The 
note read as follows : . 

‘You are not paying me a compliment. I have 
not thanked you for your service. I intended, on 
your own principle, evincing my gratitude in my 
friendship. You evidently require neither ; and 
I grieve for it. Bertha Kronemann.’ 

After that he went, although he guessed what 
it would mean. He guessed right. He took 


away with him from his visit the consciousness 
that he lay in the balance; a hair’s - weight 
might decide whether henceforth he would belong 
to himself or to her. And that made him 
struggle on a little longer ; but only a little. 
The third time he left her a vanquished inan, 
but one who exulted in his downfall. It mode 
him strong— even as the giant of old rose rein- 
forced by contact with liis mother earth ; and 
that justified liim in liis own eyes. She did not 
sap his energies— she fed them till they over- 
flowed with their exuberance ; and because slie 
did that she was a laudable necessity. But 
then came a fear — a horrible fear — that made him 
writhe. This spell, this enchantment, in which 
he revelled was precarious ; it hung on a thread. 
Any day, every day, he might lose the right 
to come to her for his inspiration ; and the 
rest would be aimless, nameless agony — the 
slow-gnawing, relentless worm that poisoned and 
cankered and killed. One evening, as they 
were alone — she had been singing to him— she 
noticed the ungovernable terror in his eyes. She 
asked him what it meant. 

‘ Yon ought to know,’ he said almost sullenly ; 
‘you put it there. One thing only can remove 
it/ ■ ■ 

: ‘ And that is?’ 

For reply lie gave her a look ; but no— it was 
not a look, it was his soul pointing its finger 
straight at her. ■ ;> 

‘Myself?’ she echoed, drooping her head. 
‘Yourself. Will you do it? You know liow/ 
‘Yon have a right to ask the question,’ she 
said at last; ‘only it is not of me you should 
ask it— of my father. And* — a flush crept over 
her at the words— ‘ask him soon/ 

‘To-morrow,’ he ventured, scarcely managing 
the word. 

She hurried shamefacedly to the door ; from 
there she nodded assent. 

A minute later he was out in the street, and 
the dull thud of his footsteps was music in hia 
ears. Everything was music and light and glad- 
ness. Perhaps it would be that only till to- 
morrow; but while it lasted lie would quaff it to 
the dregs. 


A CRUISER. 


: A CRUISE IS 

.NY people in these bustling days 
have gone to sea in the liners 
that traverse the great trade-routes 
and carry passengers in more or 
less luxury ; but comparatively few 
have had the chance of taking a 
cruise in a man-of-war— one of those ships that 
form England’s Royal Navy — the great first lino 
of defence that secures the honour and well-being 
of our country. Let me transcribe a few notes 


made on board a fast cruiser, the type of ship 
that represents the frigate of old days ; one of the 
scouts of the battle-fleet when it sails in company ; 
one of the guardians of our commerce when it is 
on detached duty. 

The cruiser in which I was privileged to embark 
was employed in relief-duty. She had to con- 
vey about two hundred men from Plymouth to 
the Mediterranean squadron, and then to bring 
back a like number to Plymouth. The captain 
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was ail old friend with the blessed naval gifts of 
hospitality arid sociability, and he repeated a long- 
standing invitation that I should spend a month 
with him under the white ensign. 

The ship is moored near Saltash, and, on a 
breezy morning, slipping onr moorings, we steam 
down Plymouth harbour. The great battleship in 
which the commander-in-chief hoists his flag is 
duly saluted by the marines drawn tip on the 
poop, and we pass by Dralie’s Island outside the 
breakwater. The pilot is dropped, tlio speed 
increased to a hundred revolutions, and we are in 
blue water. There is a general feeling of thank- 
fulness that we have a fine morning for a start. 
The men have been told off to many of their duties, 
hut much remains to be done before everything is 
ship-shape. The first lieutenant is rushing about, 
note-book in hand, keeping every officer and seaman 
busy, and seeing that each knows liis place and his 
work under every circumstance, The navigating 
lieutenant is on the fore-bridge with the captain j 
and our course is laid for Ushant. The captain is, 
of course, responsible for the navigation, as for every- 
thing else ; but the navigating lieutenant lays down 
our track upon the chart, and can at any moment 
show the exact position of the ship. Our navi- 
gator, as a specialist, is very keen and enthusiastic 
about his work, and it is seldom indeed that he 
is not busily employed. By day and night he is 
ever on tlie alert. Every point that he sights, 
every light that sheds its beam across the water, 
enables him to take his bearings. lie shoots the 
sun by day, and asks questions of the, moon and 
stars by night. He has his dead -reckoning from 
the log ; and even if it is obscure around, he can 
still form a shrewd guess as to the ship’s where- 
abouts j hut lie does not like to be reduced to this, 
for many unforeseen influences may be at work, 
any one of which may produce grave error. 

' The first lieutenant is the mainspring of the 
whole ship. He is supposed never to have a 
minute to himself at sea, and to have his work 
doubled when lie is in harbour. In a cruiser that 
does not carry a commander lie is the senior 
executive officer. He does all the work of an 
adjutant in the army, and a good deal more 
besides. Every tiling passes through liis hands, 
and his voice is heard throughout the day carry- 
ing on tlie ship’s routine. Instruction, reproof, 
and very occasionally approbation flow from liis 
lips without pause, and withal one may live for 
clays in the smartest ship, and ‘never (well, hardly 
ever) hear a big, big D.’ The freedom of ex- 
pression that used to be common in her Majesty’s 
naval service lias of late years been much modified. 

The ship's armament is all snugly tucked away. 
The breech of every gun is shrouded with a 
waterproof cover, and the threatening muzzles 
are turned inboard, parallel with the ship’s sides. 
Rifles and cutlasses are lmng in. racks in sheltered 
places, and the torpedo-tubes modestly hide them- 
selves in the shade. About the most interesting 


to an onlooker of the many drills that oeciqiy 
the day is the falling-in of tlie ship’s company 
at ‘General Quarters.’ As we have a scratch 
crew who have only just come together, and 
many of whom may not have previously served 
in a ship of our class and armed with our 
ordnance, the first lieutenant commences by assem- 
bling them and repeating to them in detail wliat 
has to be done by each of the parties already 
told off. They are dismissed, and a few minutes 
later the bugle sounds. What a scene of orderly 
bustle follows 1 The officers are buckling on their 
swords ; tlie seamen and marines run to the arm- 
racks, fetch rifles and cutlasses, aiul sling them 
behind the gnns in readiness for a possible hand- 
to-hand combat. Every man has girt himself 
with an ammunition-pouch, and the guns’ crews 
fall in by their own pieces. Tlie ports are 
opened ; the guns are swung round and pointed 
over tlie Bides. The hoists for shell communi- 
cating with the magazines are opened, the torpedo- 
tubes are manned, and, in four minutes from the 
sound of the bugle, the ship is ready to speak 
in tones of thunder to an enemy. Very fair 
work ; but, of course, in a ship that has been 
long in commission everything, from constant 
iteration, goes like clockwork, and the slight 
delays which are now unavoidable never occur. 
When a ship is really cleared for action, which 
is done frequently during a commission, not only 
are the guns prepared, but the railings round the 
poop and forecastle fall flat, every possible object 
of hamper is removed, and nothing is left that 
could be at all in the way of the freest move- 
ment. I have Baid that, with a new crew, every- 
thing was ready for action in about four minutes; 
but in a well-drilled ship the broadside could be 
fired in less than two minutes from the last note 
of the bugle’s warning, and in time of war every- 
thing would be in such a state of readiness (a 
certain amount of ammunition ready on deck, 
&c.) that the order to come into action and 
the firing of the first shot would be almost 
simultaneous. 

Let ns look at our armament. There are two 
six-inch guns, one on the poop and one on the 
forecastle, each of which throws a 100 - lb. 
projectile. These; great pieces are mounted on 
elaborate pivoting machinery, mid can be traversed, 
sighted, and fired as easily as a fowling-piece. 
Then there are six : 4 - 7 guns, each throwing a 
45-lb. projectile. These, like the two six-ineli 
gnns, have their crews protected by shields, and 
are equally accurate and manageable, , Iii addition 
there are eight six-pounders, four Nordanfelts, 
and four torpedo-tubes. Heavy as is. the fire of 
3uch an . armament, there is undoubtedly much 
question among naval officers whether our cruisers 
are sufficiently well armed in comparison with 
those, of France and other powers. The theory 
on which our administrative authorities work 
is, that, coal-carrying capacity with a . large supply 
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of ammunition (involving a comparatively light 
armament) is preferable to heavier guns with 
less room for coal and a smaller ammunition 
supply. It may be admitted that a French 
cruiser of equal nominal size might, at broadside 
to broadside, overpower an English one ; hut 
before the ships could thus meet & outranee 
there is much that must occur. Lighter, faster, 
able to remain longer at sea, it may well he 
supposed that the English cruisers would more 
than hold their own against the heavier-armed 
ships of a foreign power, even as Lord Howard’s 
light craft were able successfully to tackle the 
floating castles of the Armada. Superior seaman- 
ship and gunnery would also have much influence 
in striking a balance. 

Clearing away all deck hamper for action has 
been mentioned, and the question at once arises, 
What is to become of the ship’s boats which hang 
on davits fore and aft? In case of serious action 
every boat would become a source of grave danger. 
If an enemy’s shot struck any one of them (and 
they are in such exposed positions that they must 
inevitably he struck) the splinters of wood and 
iron would carry death and destruction to the 
guns’ crews and others on deck. The scattering 
fragments, too, would be almost worse than the 
bursting shell. It could not; he hoped that, after 
an engagement of half-an-honr, there would be a 
single boat left that could float, and meantime their 
presence would have added heavily to the already 
inevitable loss of life in action. So completely 
has this been recognised that many naval officers 
of experience have it in their minds that, if they 
were called upon to engage, they would drop their 
boats over the ship’s side and let them drift. 
When the action was over, a victorious ship could 
then cruise round the place where it had been 
fought, and take the chance (a reasonably good 
one) of picking up , at least some of her boats. 

From arms to the men. Our ship’s complement 
when fully manned is something short of three 
hundred men, including marines and engine-room 
staff. Certainly a more workman-like lot it would 
not be easy to find than the men whom we now 
have . on board. They are not giants, and in 
actual physical size I believe that the men of 
the French navy, drawn from the fishing popula- 
tion of the coasts, have the advantage over the 
British, bluejackets. But, as I have already said, 
our men are caught young, and have two or three 
years’ training as boys ' before they are rated as 
men and commence tlieir regular twelve years of 
service. In handiness, general knowledge, discipline, 
and activity they leave little to be desired. The 
difficult}’' which is presented by the modern con- 
struction of ships of war is that of giving to the 
crews sufficient physical work to keep them in 
condition. Low be it spoken : many of the men 
are actually fat, or at any rate it must be acknow- 
ledged that they have a tendency to embonpoint. 
In the big battle-ships there is space enough to 


have arrangements and appliances for gymnastic 
exercises, but in smaller craft this is impossible. 
While in harbour the men are often landed and 
exercised in battalion movements, and this, 
besides rendering them peculiarly efficient for 
service in the naval brigades that take so brilliant 
a part in our wars, is of essential value in keeping 
them healthy and replacing the work which was, 
in the old days, provided by the handling of sails 
and ropes, and the constant duties aloft. 

Marvellous to an onlooker are the adaptability 
with which all the men, by virtue of their 
previous long and careful training, fall into 
their places in n new ship, the quickness with 
which they become familiar with all the com- 
plicated details of its working, their knowledge of 
the elaborate machinery of modern days, and the 
smartness with which they handle the tremendous 
armament committed to their charge. So much 
for their efficiency. If the best authorities, the 
captains who command them, may he credited, 
their general good conduct and sense of duty are 
equally remarkable. The offences that they com- 
mit are few and unimportant, and are kept well 
in hand by the taut yet considerate mariner in 
which authority is exercised by their officers. As 
an example of the difference between the condi- 
tion of the English navy and those of foreign 
powers, it w.as credibly reported that, when two 
Russian battle-ships were lately in the vicinity of 
Malta, three men were hanged for breaches of 
discipline. Let ns think what would be said if 
such an occurrence took place on the ships of a 
British squadron. 

As the captain’s guest I was made free of his 
quarters by day, and occupied a spare officer's 
cabin by night. Every officer above the rank 
of sub-lieutenant has little of discomfort in his 
accommodation at sea. The ordinary cabins are 
certainly not large, but every inch of space is 
utilised, and the ordinary requirements of an 
English gentleman are very fairly met. There are 
plenty of roomy lockers in which to stow away 
the most voluminous wardrobe. There is a bath, 
and plenty of hot water is procurable. The bed 
has the most comfortable of spring-mattresses, and 
is long enough for a man of many inches. The 
quarters where the captain dwells in solitary 
state are quite as extensive and comfortable as 
an ordinary bachelor’s lodgings on shore. He 
has an - after-cabin as .a sitting-room, a fore-cabin 
as a dining-room and a sleeping-cabin, and these 
rooms may be, and generally are, as luxurious as 
a boudoir. Fireplace, writing-table, arm-chairs, 
mirror, couches, and settees are all provided by 
government ; and the quarters only require the 
pretty coverings, bookcases, pictures, &c., which 
their occupant adds according to his taste, to be 
fit for anybody’s reception. There are objects 
present, however, which show that the cabin is 
not in a smart holiday yacht. Two six-pounder 
guns have their places, and in an action the 
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captain’s quarters are no unimportant part of the 
ship’s fighting strength. 

The officers of the ship mess together in the 
wardroom; and in a bigger ship that carries mid- 
shipmen, all the junior officers mess in the gun- 
room. It has often been suggested that all officers, 
including the captain, should mess together, as is 
the custom in the sister service ; and it is believed 
that the practice would have many advantages. 
As it is, though captains make a point of asking 
some of their officers to dinner very frequently, 
the commander of a ship leads most certainly what 
Sir Walter calls ‘ a life both dull and dignified.’ 

We have been bowling along at the rate of 
fifteen knots an hour, and on the evening of our 
first day at sea we are off Uahant. We enter 
the Bay of Biscay still carrying fair weather with 
us, and plough our way towards Finisterro ; and in 
little over twenty -four hours more we find our- 
selves passing down the sunlit shores of Portugal. 
It is Sunday morning, and, after the time-honoured 
custom of the navy, the whole ship’s company 
assemble for divine service, which is read by the 
captain, as the ship does not carry a chaplain. 
How infinitely impressive and touching it is to 
hear the beautiful prayers of the Church service 
in such a place, and very especially those which 
are provided far the use of the navy — the humble 
supplication, ‘ 0 Eternal Lord God ... Be pleased 
to receive into Thy almighty and most gracious 
protection the persons of us Thy servants, and the 
fleet in which we serve’! And it is not on 
Sundays only that divine service is held. Daily 
prayers are read by the captain, and never may a 
more reverent and devout congregation he seen 
than the crotvd of England’s fighting- men who 
follow his words and repeat the solemn thanks- 
giving and supplication. 

On the fourth day after leaving Plymouth. we 
are at Gibraltar, and having filled up --our coal- - 
bunkers, another day sees us speeding on to Malta 
with the white crests of the Sierra Nevada on our 
beam. . How many places of interest we pass, first 
on the Spanish coast and then on the African t 
But the skipper does not care to be near the 
shore, and we see little but the bold outline of 
the hills. At last Gozo rises from the waters, 
with Malta beyond it. The light of evening falls 
on the white houses and gigantic forts of Valetta, 
and our hows are turned to the narrow entrance 
of the man-of-war harbour. As we steam 1 slowly 
past St Elmo, the massive forms of battle-ship 
after battle-ship, cruiser after cruiser, torpedo-boat 
after torpedo-boat, . come in view’. The greater 
part of the Mediterranean squadron is in port. 
How spick and span they all look !— very different ■ 
from our craft, which is only on a short corn- . 
mission, and whose officers have not had time 
and opportunity to give the finishing touches that 
.accentuate the beauty of graceful lines and ela- 
borate equipment. 

There can. hardly be a more completely and 


lovingly cared-for thing on earth than a British 
man-of-war in commission. The great black sides, 
smooth and polished as if enamelled ; the spotless 
paint that marks out the fittings ; the great 
ordnance burnished like silver ; the gorgeous gild- 
ing on stem and stem ; every piece of metal- 
work shining like an ornament in a lady’s draw- 
ing-room ; the boats delicately painted and var- 
nished, and every article of equipment stowed in 
the most rigid order — all mark the most careful 
1 supervision of details, the most perfect discipline 
and organisation. But let it not be supposed that 
the British taxpayer pays for all the extreme of 
polish and decoration in a warship’s appearance. 
When she is handed over to her officers and crew 
there is nothing provided for her beautification 
beyond the most plain and simple painting and 
ornament. Everything in excess is provided out 
of the private pocket of the senior executive 
officer (the commander in a battle-ship or the first 
lieutenant in a cruiser), to whom his ship is as a 
wife or child, to be turned out radiant and spot- 
less at all times ; and this is no trifling expense. 
Even in a cruiser it amounts to more than £60 
a year, and in a large craft a far larger sum is, 
of course, necessary. Sometimes the captain shares 
the expense, but not always. However, whatever 
of smartness the ship has, the senior executive 
officer reaps his reward in the portion of credit 
that he receives, and this may recommend him 
for advancement to the powers that he. 

Constant signalling has been going on between 
us and the flagship, and orders have been received 
that we are to moor to buoys in a particular spot. 
As we take up our position the ship is surrounded 
by a crowd of shore-boats, aiul the special bum- 
boatman who is to have her custom makes Lis 
appearance on hoard. These bmuboatmen are the 
universal providers of a seaport, and they make 
a very good thing out of it. The bumboatmau 
provides fruit, vegetables, fresh bread, and many 
little luxuries that the ship’s company wish to 
purchase. They take oif the officers’ washing, 
execute numberless little commissions, and provide 
for the many little requirements that make them- 
selves felt after even a few daj's at sea. Our 
bumboatmau is a most respectable-looking ol< l 
Siuytch (as an inhabitant of Malta is called by 
the English). He is said not to be able to read 
or write ; but no piece of business ever comes 
amiss to him, no commission is ever forgotten. By 
some mysterious nmoria teehnica, everything to he 
carried in his mind is carefully packed aw'ay in 
some brain pigeon-hole, and is never overlooked. 
‘Valda, I want a ticket for the opera to-night.’ 

1 Valda, don’t forget my Washing.’ ‘ Valda, get 
me some scented soap.’ ‘Valda, bring me some 
cigarettes,) &c, And it is perfectly certain that what 
Valda says he will; do will be; most punctually 
performed. It is said that the great Lipton is very 
anxious to get ; all the biunbout work at Malta 
into his hands ; and that he offered, if the naval 
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authorities would give him the monopoly, to run 
a special steamer regularly to the Levant squadron, 
which would take out all supplies, and, if required, 
would bring back all invalids to the naval hospital 
at Malta. This was, however, more than could be 
conceded, and the trade is still in the hands of 
local men, who have left little to be desired in 
limes past, and, as they are stimulated by active 
competition, may be trusted to meet all require- 
ments in the future. 

We liave little time for more than a sip of tbe 
flood of pleasure-making and hospitality for which 
Malta is so famous. The men that have been 
brought out are distributed to their new ships. 
Time-expired men have come on hoard in their 
places, the coal-bunkers are again filled, and, as 
time presses, we are ordered to sea. 

The winds to he dreaded in the neighbourhood 
of Malta are the Gregales, those that blow from 
the north-east. Many people believe that gales 
are nearly unknown in the Mediterranean, and 
that it is ever a sunny, smiling sea. Let them 
expunge such an idea from their minds ; the 
Weather can be as rough there as in any other 
sea. As soon as we have cleared the harbour we 
find that we are in the sweep of a rapidly freshen- 
ing gale; and for the next forty-eight hours we 
are certainly very far from being at our eiae. 
Our cruiser is an excellent sea-boat, but she is a 
very wet one, and her decks are constantly awash. 
She rolls, pitches, and staggers under the mighty 
thrashing of the waves. Everything that is not 
securely and firmly lashed on the decks or in the 
cabins breaks loose and charges erratically from 
side to side. 

Even a gale from the Gulf of Lyons must come 
to an end at last, and once more we are able to lay 
on our course and increase our speed to fourteen 
or fifteen knots. Again we touch at Gibraltar, 
where we find an Italian and an American man- 
of-war. The courtesies of navies are interchanged ; 
an officer arrives from each ship in the fullest of 


■ SjBESjNE of the principal industries of 
w|l| the Sorrentine peninsula, whieli is 
gjsm equally lucrative with that of 
Hj«| oranges and lemons, if not actually 
sSsli more lucrative, is the cultivation 
of the olive and the export of oil. 
The whole line of coast from Castellamnre to 
Massalubrense is dotted over with picturesque- 
looking olive-trees. They are grown chiefly on the 
mountain and hill sides, as they thrive best in a 
rocky and dry soil. Their twisted gnarled branches 
take the most fantastic shapes, and the darlc-green 
leaves, with their silvery lining looking gray in 
the distance, are restful to the eye in the brilliant 
landscape, with its glittering blue sky and sea. 


full-dress to pay a ceremonious visit, and one of 
our officers has in turn to mount his epaulets 
and cocked-luit and return the compliment. 

A few hours’ stay and, our bows directed 
towards the gorgeous sunset glowing at the 
mouth of the Straits, we left the Pillars of 
Hercules behind. We had paid our debt to 
fortune in enduring a Mediterranean gale, and tbe 
Atlantic was kind and equable. There were only 
two incidents to mark our homeward voyage. Off 
the Portuguese coast we passed a British battle- 
ship outward bound, She was a couple of miles 
distant, but we interchanged long messages by 
means of tbe semaphore on the poop. Keen and 
well-trained signalmen on hoard of each vessel, 
with strong glasses, communicate with marvellous 
precision and rapidity. To such a pitch of per- 
fection has this semaphore signalling been carried 
that communication has been established between 
ships sixteen miles apart. 

One evening in the Bay of Biscay we were at 
dinner, when the signalman on duty came to 
report ‘ a fleet of foreign battle-ships on the star- 
board beam.’ Of course tbe captain rushed at. 
once to the bridge, and thence through the dark- 
ness could be seen the distant, flashing electric- 
light signals of warships. In my ignorance I 
asked, ‘How can we know that this is not our own 
Channel fleet ? ’ The answer was prompt : ‘If they 
were our own ships, they would, be signalling 
with masthead lights; and besides, no British 
fleet could be in such slovenly formation;. .British 
ships would be correctly in their stations, three 
cables apart; and just look at these. They are 
not keeping station at all. Two ships are more 
than a mile apart, and the others are at all sorts 
of distances. They are probably the French 
Channel fleet.’ What a pleasing exemplification 
to the novice of the impossibility which the war- 
ships of other nations find in trying to emulate 
the stern regularity which is the pride of the 
British fleet ! 


AT SORRENTO. 

The olive yields an abundant crop once in two 
years. The season when olives are plentiful is 
called by the contadini ‘l’anno grnsso,’ or the fat 
year; the other when they are scarce being 
‘l’anno rnagro,’ or lean year. In the month of 
September the fruit begins to turn a bluish black, 
but it is not fully coloured till October. It is 
often attacked by small maggots such as are: 
found in cherries, and then it falls from the 
trees:; but though the olives are partially spoilt, 
they are picked off the ground and an inferior 
kind of oil is made from them. The longer they 
remain on the trees the better is the quality of 
oil they produce. In other parts of Italy they 
are seldom gathered before tlie month of December,, 
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but on the coast of Sorrento it is generally neces- 
sary to harvest them earlier. In 1897 the crop 
was abundant and promised well, but owing to 
the want of rain in August the fruit became dry 
anil shrivelled ; and when the heavy rains came 
in September much of it rotted and fell, and 
most of it had to be gathered before it was en- 
tirely spoilt. In such a season, the end of October 
Will see the trees entirely despoiled, and the fine 
crop will bring in a poor harvest and produce 
an inferior quality of oil. 

The contadini have a bad habit of shaking the 
trees violently to bring down the olives, so as to 
save themselves the trouble of climbing in the 
branches to gather them. Those that are gathered 
are sound and without the bruises which are inevi- 
table when they are shaken down or fall of them- 
selves. Sheets and sacking are generally spread 
on the ground to receive the fruit, as it is easier 
to see and collect it than on the dark earth or 
grass, where it is easily trampled upon. 

■Women and children are usually employed to 
collect the fallen olives, for the work, though 
light, requires time and patience. The men who 
pluck them from the trees have a small, deep 
basket, which they lmng on a branch as they 
climb from one to another. They use a stick 
with an iron hook at the end to bend down the 
tipper branches, which are often the most laden 
and are too weak to bear their weight. When the 
little basket is full they hand it to a companion 
waiting at the foot of the tree, to receive and 
empty it in the large baskets, which when, filled 
are carried on the heads of women to the mill. 

The fruit should be ground at once, for if it 
is left heaped up till it be convenient to do so 
it begins to ferment, and the oil made from it 
has a Strong, unpleasant flavour. 

Some oE the richer proprietors have their oil 
made by machinery, , blit the more primitive 
method is chiefly used in Sorrento and its neigh- 
bourhood,. 

The olives f are .emptied in an enormous stone 
basin or reservoir, in the centre of which is a 
grindstone, A thick wooden beam reaches from 
it to the rafters , of the building where the mill 
stands, In the centre of this beam another is 
inserted, which, when it is worked, turns the mil], 
and the olives beneath are crushed and ground.': 
A mule tied to one end of the cross-beam is driven 
round and round, blindfolded to prevent his be- 
coming giddy. Men are 'sometimes employed 
instead of a mule, but this is a waste of labour, 
for at least four men are required (that is, two 
at each end of the cross-beam) to do the work of 
one mule. A man with a wooden spade must 
constantly collect the olives and shovel them 
under the grindstone as they are flung against the 
side of the basin by the motion of the mill as 
it works. When the crushed mass is removed 
lor the oil to be extracted it has a dark-brown 
appearance, somewhat like peat. This is stacked 


up like a haycock, except that, instead of being 
round, it is flat on the top. It is then placed 
under a press, which is also worked by hand, 
and in this both men and women are employed. 
This work is far harder than that of grinding 
the olives. A party of visitors, consisting of two 
strong young men and several ladies, tried for 
fun with their united strength to work the press, 
but could hardly move it an inch. When the 
son of one of the contadini , a mere lad, who 
was watching their efforts, joined them, they 
found they could work it easily. 

The contadini are very strong, being accus- 
tomed to work from their childhood, besides 
having the knack that is required to manage the 
unwieldy machine used for pressing. As the 
heavy weights ascend and descend upon the mass 
beneath, those at work sway backwards and 
forwards as they throw all their weight in 
moving the cumbersome levers. 

If one of the girls, in the impetus given, stumbles 
and falls, as is often the case, her partner claims 
a kiss by way of forfeit ; and so the work goes 
on, brightened by fun and merriment. 

When the press is in motion the oil streams 
from the mass beneath it into a large tank 
which stands on the floor below. Olives contain 
a watery juice as well as oil, and the former, 
which is black and mnddy-looking, remains at the 
bottom while the oil floats to the top. When the 
tank is full the loose planks of the flooring above 
are removed, the oil is taken out and put in large 
earthenware or glass jars,, the water .being tlii'p#n 
away, xifter a few days it must be changed into 
other jars, as it forms a deposit. This is done at 
intervals till it is perfectly clear and free from 
all impurity. The last oil made in the season is 
always the best and most refined, as it is the 
produce of the olives which, being perfectly sound, 
have remained the longest on the trees. The oil 
of Sorrento is not equal to that of Lucca and 

Apulia, hut it is thicker and more greasy; and 

therefore goes further, and the poorer classes 
prefer it, as having more flavour. It is sold by 

the litre or by the kilo— never by the bottle. 

The average: price of fine salad-oil is from one 
franc t.o a franc and a half a litre. Thu oil 
made during the season is ulways cheaper than 
that of the preceding year, for, however carefully 
it may have been purified, a slight deposit always 
forms, whereas there is no waste whatever when 
it has stood for a year or more. It is sent in 
Urge quantities to Naples, hut is seldom exported 
abroad, as is that of other parts of Italy. 

The olives used for eating are of a different 
quality and much, larger than those used for oil 
They are gathered when still quite green ; and 
the gathering must be done very carefully, as 
they . would he worthless if bruised. 

They are placed in salt and water, where they 
remain for some time before being transferred to 
jars, which are: hermetically sealed. They must 
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on no account be touched by the baud when they 
are taken out of the salt and water, as in that 
case they would all be spoilt. A silver or wooden 
spoon must be used in transferring them to the jars. 

There are different kinds of olives used for 
preserving, and the preparation of each quality 
differs slightly in some respects. The small olives 
used for oil, when quite ripe and black, are also 
much eaten by the people. They are preserved with 
salt alone, and when they become too dry a little oil 
is added to soften them. These are never placed in 
jars, but are sold by the kilo and are very cheap. 

It takes twelve or fifteen years for a tree to 
grow to its normal size, and the olive, as every 
one knows, lives for centuries. It is valuable not 
only for the fruit it yields, but also for its wood, 
which is much prized. 

The Sorrento woodwork so much bought by 
English people is made almost exclusively of olive, 
and it is also used for furniture. Even the pulp 


or paste, after the oil is extracted from it, is 
serviceable, for it is dried, broken up, and burnt 
as firewood. Sometimes, when taken out of the 
mill and still moist, it is given to pigs mixed 
with other food, so that no part of the fruit 
is ever hasted. 

It is the custom of many of the landed pro- 
prietors to plant an olive-grove when a daughter 
is born, and it forms her dowry when she is 
grown up. 

So high a value is placed on these trees that 
the space on which one of them could stand is 
grudged for any other purpose. In Apulia, where 
they are still more valuable, as they grow to a 
much greater size, the utilitarian principle is car- 
ried to such lengths that scarcely any flowers are 
ever planted, as they have no market value. Yet, 
indeed, it cannot be said that the olive is for use 
alone, for the great trees, though somewhat sombre 
in appearance, have a grace and beauty of their own. 


GERMAN SONG-CANARIES. 

By the Baroness von Botbekg. 


powers of song ho canaries can 
match those of the Harz Mountains. 
German canaries can be divided into 
two kinds— the common country- 
bred bird and the Harz canary or 
songster. It is about the latter that 
I am going to tell you. The home of these 
birds, the Harz, an entirely isolated chain of moun- 
tains rising out of the plain between the rivers 
Leine and Saale, is the most northern elevation of 
importance in Germany, and lies partly in Prussia, 
partly in Anhalt and Brunswick. The best song- 
canaries are reared here at the present time, chiefly 
in Andreasberg, a town also celebrated for its silver- 
mines, In every house and cottage of the place 
you see canaries ; and on a fine summer’s day, when 
walking by, tlieir song greets you from every open 
door and window. Whereas with other races of 
canaries colour, markings, shape, and size are im- 
portant points, with this breed there is but one— 
their song. The birds are usually of middle size 
and strongly built ; the head is larger, the legs 
shorter, and the neck not so long as in the 
common canary ; the legs slant backwards a little, 
and the bird does, not stand as upright as the 
others, The breast ought to be broad and strong, 
the eyes large and lively ; the feathers must lie 
smooth ; and the bird ought to execute all its 
movements with a sort of coquetry. The colours 
vary from straw to golden-yellow, some with green 
markings ; but deeper shades of yellow are not to 
be found among them. If we say that these birds 
have to take the second place in outward beauty 
of form and colour, we eertainly must give them 
the first of all in point of song. Their entire 
value lies in this. With the utmost care and 


science their voice lias been cultivated for years, 
and splendid results have been obtained. Tlie 
song of a really first-class Harz bird is a marvel 
of beauty for those, who understand it ; but it 
needs much practice and a musical ear to note 
slight differences and faults, and to be able to 
choose the . really best songster among a crowd 
of birds. L';' 

The Harz canary is easily bred. A large cage 
in a sitting-room will answer this purpose, and 
the birds will build their nest and hatch their 
young in a room where people are constantly 
going in and out. This tameness is one of their 
great attractions, for it is a pleasure to have the 
pretty, lively little birds near one, and to be able 
to watch their doings. Tlie middle of March; is 
the best time for them to set up housekeeping. 
Tlie cock ought always to be put into tlie cage 
intended for breeding a few days sooner than the 
hen, so that by tlie time she comes lie will be 
master of the house. This avoids much quarrelling, 
arid the birds settle down together sooner, Tlie 
cocks, on account of their fiery temper, often quarrel ;; 
some will attack anybody who ventures to put 
a finger between the bars. Wire cages without 
any wood are always the best, and care should 
be taken to: keep them as clean as possible. After 
tlie birds have been together for a fortnight, the 
cock will be seen feeding the hen, and the latter 
will be busy about her nest, Usually about the 
beginning o! April the first egg is laid, and the 
lieu ought to continue laying daily, the usual 
number being four to five eggs, sometimes less, 
hardly ever more. From the laying of the first 
egg all particulars about tlie breeding ought to he 
noted down. The Harz liens usually are model 
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mothers, seldom deserting tlieir nests, and always 
feeding the young birds well. The lien sits thirteen 
days. When the young aic hatched the breeder 
must watch carefully to see if they are properly 
fed by the parents. In sixteen or eighteen days 
the young birds leave the nest, hut it is a fort- 
night before they are able to feed themselves. 
Slimmer rape-seed is the staple food of the Harz 
canary, varied by peeled oats and canary-seed, 
both of which are given in separate dishes, never 
mixed. Once a week the birds get a small quantity 
of hard-boiled egg, chopped up fine ; in breeding- 
time this mus.t be given daily. Every breeder has 
two or more old cocks, the best songsters he has 
been able to pick out, which are never used for 
breeding purposes, and are usually kept in small 
darkened cages. These are the masters who give 
the young birds their musical education. When 
the nestlings are about six weeks old, cocks and 
hens ought to be separated. The cocks are put 
iiito a large cage till they have developed properly ; 
after two months they are put singly into smaller 
cages and placed in a room with the master bird, 
yet so that they cannot see each other. It is 
now the work of the breeder carefully to listen 
and to judge the voices of tins birds and the pro- 
gress they are making. According to tlieir merits 
he chooses the best singers. These are then put 
into What are called ‘singing-boxes,’ cages so 
arranged as to he almost dark— usually a small 
wire cage placed inside a tin box, with a curtain 
at one side, which is withdrawn when the bird is 
to sing. Another thing the breeders pay great 
attention to is that their canaries never hear an . 
inferior bird or other sort of bird, as they are apt 
quickly to learn wrong notes and so to spoil their 
soiig. Great care is taken to keep the birds quiet, 
as hasty singing is invariably condemned, and leads 
to a broken, jerky sort of melody. It is incredible 
Wliat an amount of education a song-canary has 
to go through, the bird needing about six months 
to learn one much-prized melody. The excellence 
of the song consists not so much in its loudness, 
or even in its tone, as in varied repetitions of 
certain strains. Each melody has its special name, 
and the birds are divided into different classes 
according to the tunes they sing. There are 
supposed to he as many as twenty -two different 
strains, and some birds have a compass of four 
octaves. The faults of song are catalogued with 
equal accuracy, each being separately defined ; and 
good breeders are very particular to remove all 
birds possessing faulty song as . soon as they per- ' 
eeive it, as otherwise the best songsters could be 
Spoiled by them. 

As a rule, birds are supposed to have finished 
their musical education when they are seven' 
months old, but breeders prefer to leave the 
young cocks with tlieir master some time longer, 
ns experience shows that a few weeks’ longer 
practice enables the bird when sold to preserve, 
his original song better. Great care is taken to 


keep the songsters in an even, moderate tem- 
perature, and, above all things, draughts must be 
avoided, as these may cause them to become hoarse 
or to lose tlieir voices altogether. . The Harz 
canaries aie not so hardy as other breeds, and are 
especially susceptible of cold, one reason for this 
being that the breeders often keep them in small, 
over-heated rooms, some even employing artificial 
warmth to hasten nesting. However, with care 
any of these birds can he gradually accustomed 
to the ordinary temperature of a dwelling-room. 

The number of people who keep canaries in 
Germany is very great ; they are to he found in 
the houses of the rich as in the cottages of the 
poor, and everywhere the little yellow songster is 
valued and cherished. Workmen often save their 
money to buy and keep a canary, and the breed- 
ing is sometimes an important item in the income 
of poorer families. In the Harz districts the trade 
in canaries is the source of the principal income 
to the inhabitants, many thousand birds being 
exported every year, the prices varying for cocks 
from ten shillings a head wholesale to thirty 
shillings or three pounds for best single birds. 
This may seem a great ileal, hut some first-class 
singers have been known to fetch even more. 
The canary’s song is seldom heard in perfection ; 
and the few birds who reach the highest standard 
of melody are not often for sale, breeders prefer- 
ring to keep them for tlieir own use as masters. 
Only those who have had the opportunity of 
hearing one of these rare birds can form an 
idea of wliat a beautiful thing the song of a 
canary can he. 

; .L '/(' A:"-;: OUTWARD-BOUND. / . A.' 

I have taken good-night ut the world, and at all the fiulierie of 
the siime. John Knox. 

Good-bye, Old World ; shake hands before I go. 

I would not leave behind a single foe. 

We’ve lived for different objects, different ends; 

My God has not been your God,- nor yours mine ; 
Something ’s amiss, Heaven only comprehends. 

As for your suitors, how could they combine 
With hearts that hungered for the higher love, 

Seeking the light that cometh, from above? 

Our forced copartnership, thank God, now stays 
At parting of the ways. 

I leave my burden with you, bore below ; 

Tour presence is not suffered where X go. 

But Thou, 0 Mother Earth ! must we too part — 

We, who have loved each other, heart for heart i 
Have I not strained my ear to breeze and brook, 

By hill and valley, flower-enamelled sod, 

Till thou hast shown me in thy secret hook, 

On every leaf, the signature of God ?— 

Thy revelation, flashing from afar, 

The things that are not through the things that mu 
0 Mother, it were pain to part with you 
Unless I surely knew 

That earth, air, ocean, all thy mighty sum, 

Were but the mirror of a world to come. ! 

J. B. Ssi.K:!iK. 


Bunted and Published by. W, A lt. CHimtBESSj,iIhmited; 47 Paternoster Row, London and Edinbuiioh. 
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By T. H. S, Escott, Author of England: Its People, Polity , and Pursuits ; Personal Forces of the Period, 


N the old- fashioned bowling-green of 
a manor-house in the extreme west 
of the county of Somerset, under 
the shadow of the purple heather- 
clad Qnantoelcs, touched by the 
gold of the setting sun, when the 
present century was about entering middle age, 
there walked two men who had each of them been 
Prime-Minister of the Queen. They were visiting 
one of their supporters, the uncle of the present 
writer, at his country house, Hartrow Manor, 
near Taunton, then in his earliest childhood. Some 
one present had suggested a game of bowls ; but 
it was the first clay of the week. 

Even fashionable London could not, at this early 
date, have foreseen Sabbaths in the valley of the 
Thames divided between steam-launcliing and lawn 
tennis. The great Duke garnished his talk with the 
expletives which had not then gone out of date. He 
tolerated no neglect of Sunday ordinances, and to- 
gether with Sir Robert Peel frowned down the dese- 
crating suggestion of producing the bowl-box. This 
was how I in my infancy just missed the sight of 
the heroes of Waterloo and of Corn-Law Repeal 
playing the same game as that which on Plymouth 
Hoe some three centuries earlier the great Devon- 
shire captains insisted on finishing though the 
Armada was full in sight. There was, they said, 
as proved to.be the case, plenty of time to finish 
their rubber and thrash the Spaniard too. 

The Prime - Minister of whom not only the 
west country but the whole English mind and 
ear were most full in those comparatively early 
.lays of this expiring century was neither Sir 
Robert nor the Duke, but the representative 
of the west of England borough of Tiverton. 
Within the opportunities of observation common 
to those born about the middle of this century 
no public man lias ever so entirely possessed the 
popular mind, provincial or metropolitan, on the 
Thames or on the Exe, as Lord Palmerston. 
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When in the autumn of 1865 lie died, every cab 
and omnibus driver in London put himself into- 
mourning. The whole country-side round Tiverton 
in thought walked in his funeral procession, 
the fame of Palmerston’s personality had over- 
flowed from the borough he represented into the 
whole neighbourhood. Kb native, therefore, of that 
part of the kingdom being much there at that- 
period could fail to be steeped in personal 
miniscences of the well-knit figure in the blue 
frock-coat with gilt buttons, and buff waistcoat 
the shapely head covered with lmir which had 
yet quite lost its curl— in a word, with all the 
ensigns of the jaunty octogenarian presence that 
was really to those who saw it a personal, not 
less than a national, pride and delight, 

Among the college acquaintances of the present 
writer, though on a different foundation, was a 
former pupil of Blundell's School, Tiverton, who 
owed liberation from school durance, to the unex- 
pected presence of the borough member and bis 
friend, Sir Thomas Acland, who died immediately 
after Mr Gladstone. The two gentlemen, had. 
chanced to enter Blundell’s School; here they 
found a boy engaged on the imposition, which 
kept him from die lialf-holiday games. He had 
been set as a task a copy of verses on, I think,, 
Andromeda, and could make nothing of the theme.. 
Palmerston found out wluit was the matter. 
Turning round to his companion, lie said, 
‘Acland, do that hoy’s verses for him.’ They 
were done, and the lad was set at liberty. ’ While- 
Tiverton exists as a town, no statue would be 
needed :to keep, alive the memory of its fornler 
member ;. for memories and anecdotes of linn 
encounter one at the corner of every street. Sonic- 
chance had brought me to the town, in whose 
neighbourhood many of my early days were 
passed, while an election was going on during 
the latest fifties. The hustings stood, 1 think, close 
to St Peter’s Church. Lord Palmerston tlicn, as 
lieserved.] August 13, 1898. 
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I believe lie always did, was staying at tlie inn 
named after him. I had squeezed my way into 
liis committee-room ; seeing him there, 1 dauntless 
child 1 — in Gray’s phrase— that I was, I had in- 
troduced myself by mentioning the name of a 
relative who, being in the House of Commons, 
must, I felt sure, be known to him. ‘Come on 
the hustings ! By all means, my little man, if 
you think you can climb up.’ I cannot have 
been much more than six years of age at the 
time, but climb up I did. I was rewarded by 
witnessing one of the historic encounters between 
Lord Palmerston and his most pertinacious local 
opponent, the butcher, whom ha insisted on 
publicly calling ‘ my old friend, Mr Roweliffe.’ 
This tradesman I can recall as clearly as if I had 
seen him yesterday : a man of good presence, 
with a clever face, a strong mouth, and a certain 
look of Disraeli as to the shape of and lines 
about the nose. On the same day as I witnessed 
this historic encounter between the statesman 
whom ho interruptions could put out of temper, 
and the sturdy and clever old Chartist whom 
no Palmers toman explanations could satisfy, there 
was being enacted behind the scenes a Palmer- 
stonian incident which I did not witness, but of 
which I was informed by one who did. On the 
whole, Lord Palmerston’s relations with the more 
serious among his constituents were surprisingly 
smooth. At this election a Nonconformist 
minister refused to give the popular favourite his 
vote until he was satisfied about his lordship 
being a ‘saved soul. 1 Personally heckled on the 
delicate subject by this inquisitor, the statesman 
evasively, by way of reply, expressed a hope that 
the performance of liis public duties showed his 
desire to obey the cardinal precept of ‘doing to 
othei'3 as lie would they should do unto him.’ 
‘Ah !’ exclaimed tlie divine, ‘you look to be saved 
by your works. So did the Jews. In that case, 
niy lord, you . will have to submit to a certain 
Jewish rite.’ ■■■ ■■•... A 

Palmerston’s local services to his borough out 
of Parliament were, as might be supposed, worldly 
rather than other-worldly. : He revived the Tiver- 
ton race-meeting that had long lapsed. He ran 
some of his horses there for some .years without 
urn cli success. Twitted on his failures^ lie replied, 
‘Well, I must try to get John Day’ (his trainer) 
‘to send me something better.’ The result was 
the arrival of Ids mare which bad won the 
Cesare witch, c Ilio.na.,’ and her carrying all before 
her on the west-country course. Any one who 
about this time happened to be in Hampshire, 
near Lyndlnirst, where ‘ Broadlsnds,’ Lord Palmer- 
ston’s house, stood, might have seen him clad: 
generally m a swallow-tailed dress-coat, mounted 
on a thoroughbred , cob, with a groom behind 
him, riding often at a hand-gallop to Danebury, 
where liis horses were trained. Always genial to 
liis inferiors, ; add often chatty, Palmerston wasted 
words with no one. So soon as he had heard 


Day’s account of his stud, and of the money 
the trainer might be putting for his employer on 
some of the horses, often without dismounting, 
usually or always without entering the trainer’s 
house, John Day’s employer rode back to bis 
own home. Palmerston, as every one knows, was 
the most abstemious of men. ‘ The sort of in- 
ternal sinking of which servants complain is,’ 
he often said, ‘ tlie luxury of housemaids denied 
to statesmen.’ He never wanted or took anything 
between meals. My old friend, the late Mr 
Abraham Hayward, lived perhaps more with 
Palmerston than any other man of his time ; he 
told me he had never known the ‘evergreen 
Premier’ to drink more than one glass of the 
lightest, almost uualcoliolised sherry, sometimes 
nothing but water, at lunch, or two glasses of 
sherry at dinner. Wherever lie might be, in 
London or tlie country, just the amount of exer- 
cise which lie had found useful to liis health 
seemed liis first aim. By compulsion of sedentary 
occupations, he always evaded sedentary habits. 
At home, in Hampshire or in Piccadilly, he 
entered his study every night at ten, trans- 
acted all his business, whether of reading or 
writing, at a standing desk. When in office and 
kept closely within -doors at the Treasury, he 
used two desks. On one of these were liis papers, 
on the other was his ink-bottle, so that he could 
not for any time use liis pen without partly 
making the tour of the room to replenish it. 

The most methodical of men in all things which 
were to him business, he was as careless as the 
younger Pitt himself in his private money affairs. 
It is a perfectly true story that a London trades- 
man — I believe a coaclibuilder— exasperated by bis 
customer’s neglect, actually took steps towards 
putting an execution into Cambridge House, One 
of tlie best rejoinders ever credited to Palmerston 
— which I happen to know to be authentic — 
must close these Palmerstoniana, Always vain of 
his appearance and proud of his belies fortunes , 
he never quite gave up liis flirtations with young 
married ladies. Remonstrating with him on this 
habit, one of his devout relatives, a lady, began 
by describing it as ungentlemanly ; it was also, 
slie said, contrary to all religion ; finally, she 
urged, ‘ it can never answer.’ Then came the 
incorrigible reply of the gay veteran : ‘As to the 
first point, that, is a question of opinion. I think 
it most gentlemanly. As to religion, I admit the 
practice of the churches differs. As to its not 
answering, your ladyship misapprehends the facts, 
lor it never fails.’ 

Of all Premiers with whom I have been 
brought into personal; touch, Lord Palmerston 
was the one who to tile suggests the fewest 
associations of Downing Street. Tlie ease of Mr 
Gladstone is exactly opposite;, for; as social host 
at his official residence only do I chiefly recall 
this great and good man. Here, while his 
memory is still fresh, a current misconception 
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may perhaps be corrected. Recollecting his own 
words on the subject, I may say Mr Gladstone 
was not behind Disraeli in inviting to his State 
dinners others than guests of Cabinet rank — such, I 
mean, as men distinguished in science, letters, or art.* 
The Downing Street dinner in the Gladstouian days 
most vividly now before me is one whereat 
physically the largest, socially the most enter- 
taining, guest of the evening was The O’Gorman. 
This was the typical Irishman of the old school, 
with little in common between it and the 
younger patriots of Erin, who, as member for 
Waterford city, rolled his huge and pleasant 
presence into and out of the House of Commons. 
He, like his Downing Street host, as the latter 
said, lvas one of the few men still living who 
could still relish a glass of port. Always in good 
form, the Major was on that evening brilliant. 
The reminiscences which, in talk with Mr Glad- 
stone, he suffered to bo elicited from himself of 
Ireland in the old days would have furnished 
fit additions to Sir Jonah Barrington ; they could 
be reported justly by no one save Charles Level-. 
During the London season Disraeli’s most char- 
acteristic talk, whether he might be in or out of 
office, was ever reserved for young men of great 
families and for line ladies. It was my lot in 
the early seventies to hear him make liis famous 
‘extinct volcanoes’ speech at Manchester, and 
to dine at the same house where lie was staying 
—that of Mr William Romania Callander. The 
statesman could never have been in a more 
agreeably autobiographical vein. He talked much 
and pleasantly to several who were near him on 
his Lancashire visits more than a quarter of a 
century earlier, when lie was collecting material 
for liis novels, and was himself in the company 
of one of liis heroes, the George Smythe who 
suggested so many touches for the character of 
' Coningsby.’ Disraeli’s often-quoted ‘I prefer the 
peacocks to the primroses ’ was uttered on the 
Hugheiiden lawn, not to Sir William Harcourt, 
but to Sir Algernon Bortliwiclr, now Lord Glenesk. 

Contrast with these First Ministers of Queen 
Victoria statesmen filling a like position in other 
lands which mould their government after , the 
British pattern. The first time I ever saw 
Gambetta was in a railway carriage oil the Paris, 
Lyons, and Mediterranean line. His companions 
were a lady of great natural distinction, still, 
with the traces, of beauty about her, though no 
longer young, whom he treated with a courtesy , 
worthy of a birth and breeding far higher than 
his own. The other member of the Gambetta 
travelling-party was a young man, apparently 
half-secretary, half -body servant, whose business 
it Was to produce for his chief all the news- 
papers, as it seemed, known to Europe from one 

* ill- Gladstone oneo used words to me conveying, I 
think, the impression that the initiative was actually taken 
under his administration. Both statesmen were doubtless 
ready to take it about the same time. 


of those bags which Prance alone manufactures. 
These sheets the statesman, who had not yet 
‘ arrived,’ mastered with great speed ; they were 
then docketed by the secretary, and carefully put 
away. Soon after reaching Paris I presented to 
my illustrious fellow-traveller at liis apartment a 
letter of introduction. This was after the fall of 
the Empire, but long before Gambetta seemed 
likely to become a very great personage. He was 
then living very simply in an apartment not 
very far from the Bourse. He received me in 
the demi-ioilette dear to all intellectual, workers 
at their work, and affected specially by .French- 
men enfamille. Smoking incessantly full-flavoured 
cigars, never moistening liis lips with any liquid, 
he chatted pleasantly and pertinently with a 
knowledge of England gained doubtless from his 
loyal and able follower, Camille Barrere, to-day 
French Ambassador at Rome, but then respon- 
sibly occupied on liis chief's newspaper, La 
Repullique Franpaise. Gambetta was concerned 
circumstantially to combat the opinion implied, 

I suppose, in some remark of mine that careers 
of every kind were more open to all the talents 
in Prance than on the other side of the Channel. 
The observation, however, which has most often 
recurred to me since was upon Egypt. There 
was nothing, I think, then to indicate the inter- 
national future and problems ahead for the land 
of the Pharaohs, but, apropos of I forget exactly 
what, Gambetta said something in very significant 
tones of the day when the political currents of 
all lands would flow into the Nile. 

The next lime I was to meet this remarkable 
man he was in office practically as Premier. He 
was installed in his official rooms at the Palais 
Bourbon, where lie had asked me to cull. The 
natural dignity of the man suited his general 
surroundings of decoration and furniture— rather : 
decayed, though, their splendour seemed in the 
room where lie sat. The old pea-jacket, much the 
worse for wear, liad been replaced by such a 
frock-coat as an English Premier might wear. 

. The cigars in the open box oil the table wore of 
a better quality than of old ; they struck me as 
of exactly the same brand as those smoked: by- 
Mr' Joseph Chamberlain, my mention of whose 
name to my host with a question as to acquaint- 
ance with him elicited no more reply than : 1 Je 
I'ai vu.' Once more only did, I behold : this famous 
Genoese Jew, whose Eastern descent was stamped 
not less visibly on his features than oil his moral and 
mental nature. This meeting must have been in 
the summer of 1882, in the winter of which year : 
Gambetta died at Villa D’Avray. He had resigned 
office in the previous January on the rejection 
by the Chamber of Scrutin de Liste. He Was 
living in a little house, built on the English 
scheme, in the Rue Didier, not far from the Arc 
de Triomphe. The ministerial frock-coat had now 
given place to the old smoking-jacket once more. 
The tobacco which perfumed the room scarcely 
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seemed of the same excellence as at the Palais 
Bourbon, But Gambetta himself was apparently 
in high spirits— quite happy with his papers and 
proof-sheets— of which latter several lay on his 
table. His last words to me were, as almost his 
first had been, but in a cheerier tone, on the sub- 
ject of Egypt. He would never allow the dual 
control in Egypt to have been the failure which 
it was popularly accounted. On this occasion his 
words, just as I rose to leave were : 'We shall yet 
come out of this business very good friends.’ 

Shortly after taking my degree at Oxford, I 
had been asked by an acquaintance of mine 
interested in the Italian railway system to go to 
Home for him to see Count Cavour, the then 
Premier. I could not accept the offer. The 
friend who replaced me, and who performed his 
mission far better than I could have done, told me 
that the hour appointed by the Italian statesman 
for his business interviews was 4 a.m. When, 
therefore, being in Romo in 1886, I secured an 
appointment with Signor Depretis, I was relieved 
at knowing it to be a post-meridian, not ante- 
meridian, meeting. The Italian Premier was then 
living on the second floor in a block of buildings 
in a small street near the Corao ; everything about 
him was in the same simple and frugal style that, 
by its contrast to the environment of English 
Ministers, had struck me when first visiting Gam- 
betta in his little apartment near the Bourse. 
At this time Depretis must have been somewhat 


over seventy, hut his spare, sinewy figure was 
active and brimful of vitality ; for political infor- 
mation he referred me to one of his followers 
with the operatic title Comniandatore and a 
surname which I cannot recall. That gentleman 
gave me the facts which I desired for the 
moment, and assured me that Signor Depretis 
would send me some time next year the article 
I had hoped to secure from him for a periodical 
I was then editing. But next year Signor Depretis 
died ; the article was never written. The most 
memorable words uttered to me by the Italian 
Minister had been: ‘Your two statesmen, Mr 
Gladstone and Lord Derby ’ (he alluded to the 
fifteenth Earl, the predecessor of the peer of 1898) 
‘are the two men who understand Italian affairs 
better than do any of us.’ 

I have had the honour to ho received by Mr 
Burt, M.P., in a small Chelsea lodging, as 
well as by Mr Bright in his hired room in 
Piccadilly. 

Is the day coming when British Premiers, 
actual or potential, will receive their visitors 
as both the French and the Italian statesmen 
received me, with ns little of the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of State in their surroundings as if 
they had been students in the Latin quarter? 
When the State pays its members of Parliament, 
will a step in the Continental direction have been 
made? Have not the experiences of foreign States 
been called the prophecies of British posterity ? 
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CHAPTER II.— CAPTAIX TCDWA.Y. 



UD WAY’S uncle lived in a quiet 
corner, out of the Southwark Road. 
It was known as Nelson Square. 
This square, obviously built in the 
days of naval victory, was devoid of 
. historic interest. A more common- 
: place square did not exist,. No one suspected of 
heroic deeds had ever lived there ; and yet, by 
reason of its suggestive name, this square had come 
io be looked Upon as a sort of nautical landmark, 
(n fact, one almost expected to discover a statue of 
Trafalgar’s hero, weather-beaten and begrimed with 
London smoke, in the centre of its large circular 
garden ; but the trees, planted there perhaps in the 
year Trafalgar was won, formed a natural and 
poetic substitute. At least it should be conceded 
that the architect was in a nautical mood when he 
conceived his design ; for some of the houses had 
windows bulging out like the stern-windows of, 
ohl battle-slaps, and the broad areas beneath 
them had the appearance of dry docks into 
which they had run': : f<h\'repaiAUUd 
Tad way on reaching London had driven here. 


His uncle had rented the top floor in one of 
these houses for years past. The old skipper 
was seated beside the fire over his glass of grog. 

‘Well, Ed’ard’ — this was Captain Tud way’s 
invariable form of greeting— ‘wliat cheer ?’ 

The captain had been too gouty and rheumatic 
for many a day for active service. He was a 
stout, broad-shouldered man, with a quantity of 
gray hair and heard, his small eyes peering keenly 
out of these bushy surroundings. Ho wore a thick 
pilot-coat at all seasons, tightly buttoned round 
his chest ; and in the capacious pockets was 
stowed away an exhaustless supply of ‘ negrohead ’ 
tobacco, pipes, lncifer - matches, and such - like 
useful articles. His room had the appearance 
of a ship’s cabin. The walls were panelled, and 
a ship’s lamp was suspended from the centre of 
the arched ceiling. There was a ship’s compass 
in the recess of the window, a telescope hung 
horizontally above the mantelpiece, and a schooner 
crowding all sails— -a model of the Xancy on 
Cabletliorpe sands— was Scudding A Over a rough 
sea under a glass case. 
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Edward Tudway sat down on the opposite side 
of the hearth. ‘It’s blowing a’most a gale, 1 said 
he, 1 at Cablethorps to-night. 1 

‘Blowing is it? Why, Ed’ard,’ said the captain, 
‘ you ’ve got more cheery news than that for me, 
I reckon; haven’t you? 1 As he spoke he shut 
one eye and looked at his nephew knowingly 
with the other. 

Tudway beut his eyes upon the Are and made 
no reply. 

‘Well, my lad, here’s to Hettie Beekl 1 the 
captain went on. ‘ It was agreed between us to 
drink her health afore you sailed ; weren’t it ? 1 

Tudway nodded. ‘I’ll drink to her, 1 said he, 
‘with all my heart! 1 Still, while lie mixed his 
glass of grog, with the captain’s eye upon him, 
he thought to speak of how Hettie had refused 
to hind herself to any promise. But he shrank 
from an avowal that might lead to one spoken 
word of mistrust. It would be necessary to 

suppose Captain Tudway as much in love with 
Hettie as he was himself before lie could put the 
whole situation to him ; and to suppose such a 
thing would, of course, be absurd. 

When Hettie’s health had been drunk, and 
Captain Tudway had sat silent for a while, 
1 There ’s something on my mind, Ed’ard, 1 said 

lie, ‘and it’s been there for years. But secrets 

ain’t the sort of ballast I’ve a fancy for at my 

time of life. As it is, I’ve had the load stowed 
away a hit too long. Are you a-listeuing ? 1 

‘I’m with you, Uncle Ted,’ answered Tudway. 
‘Something on your mind? I would never have 
suspected it !’ 

‘You’re starting on a long voyage to-morrow, 
Ed’ard,’ the captain began, taking no heed of 
Tud way’s comment, ‘and afore you steer again 
into this port o’ London maybe there’ll have 
been changes here as elsewhere. I can’t abide in 
this cabin o’ mine everlasting. I shall be lifted 
up the companion-ladder one of these days and 
dropped overboard. It may happen before you 
come back ; for, like my old ship Nancy, stranded 
at Cablethorpe, I’m a-breakiug up.’ 

Tudway had frequently found his uncle iu 
this mood of late ; and although he had made 
every effort to rouse him out of it, and some- 
times succeeded, the mood would invariably 
recur. 

‘How, you’ve always looked upon me, I’ll be 
hound,’ and the captain closed one eye winkingly, 
‘as a poor man; ain’t that about it? Come 
now ! ’ 

‘I’ve never looked upon you as a millionaire,’ 
said Tudway, laughingly. 

‘Ah ! ’ 

As the captain uttered this ejaculation he 
plunged his hand into one of the pockets of 
his coat, as if about to draw forth a handful 
of gold ; but he only produced a handful of 
tobacco, and then a meerschaum pipe, which lie 
began to 1111 meditatively. 


‘I’m an old bachelor with no kith or kin,’ 
he resumed, ‘yourself excepted. And when you 
were left on my hands, a penniless young orphan, 
I began to save money. I didn't begin to save 
it in any miserly spirit, you’ll understand ; it was 
all done with an object. Now, I’ll tell you wlmb 
that object was.’ 

lie took a match from another pocket, lighted 
his pipe, and then went on. ‘Some twenty years 
ago,’ said he, ‘Mr Beck brought his daughter 
Hettie up to town with him for the first 
time. I took a fancy to that little girl. She was 
hardly live years old at the time ; but I made 
up my mind, there and then, that she should 
marry you — some day. I thought when I had 
saved enough money to buy you a partnership in 
Mr Beck’s house, I would make it part of the 
bargain that she should be yours. That was my 
notion. P’raps you’d call it a dream. Well— stop 
a moment. I ain’t done yet.’ 

The captain’s words brought to Tudway’s 
recollection his first meeting with Hettie Beek. 
It bad been a case of love at first sight on his 
part ; and yet there had been little or no romance 
about the time or place. It had been upon the 
staircase, one foggy November morning, in this 
lodging-house iu Nelson Square. The landlady 
— who went by the name of Clitherow— had been 
Mr Beck’s housekeeper at Cablethorpe in her 
spinster days. Captain Tudway had been her 
lodger ever since she had rented the house. That 
‘staircase-meeting’ between Tudway and Hettie, ns 
lie now remembered, had happened on the morn- 
ing upon which he had ‘come off’ his first voyage. 

‘I put by money year after year,’ said the 
captain. ‘ I was like an old miser over my gold. 
I used to hoard it up in u sea-chest. And many 
a night, when Mrs Clitherow and her lodgers were 
all abed and asleep, I ’ve emptied the bags out 
here upon the hearth and gloated over my bright 
guineas. It was all going into Mr Beek’s timber 
and ship-breaking business— all a-going to buy 
you a partnership and the best o’ wives ! Ain’t 
my dream coming true ? Wait a bit ! 1 

If he had only known this, Tudway thought, 
even a few hours ago — how . easy it would have 
been to set Hettie’s mind at rest ! Uncle Tudway 
a man of wealth ! Surely he would help Mr 
Beek — help Hettie’s father — out of his troubles? 

‘Most men would have blurted all out,’ said 
the captain, winking as though he had been 
specially wound up for it to-night; ‘but I knew 
better! “Tell that young blackguard,” says I to 
myself — meaning you — “tell that young blackguard 
that Hettie Beek is the wife for him, and he’d 
never marry her 1” That’s human nature. Why, 
when you left school and I told you tliut I hud 
made up my mind to put you into the timber- 
trade, didn’t you instantly insist upon going to 
sea 1 But I ’ve got you now ! ’ 

Thereupon Captain Tudway began to shake with 
laughter, and to wink and nod so persistently that 
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Eia nephew began to have serious fears lest he 
should ‘break up’ before ho had completed his 
confession. 

‘That dream,’ the captain resumed when he 
had had his laugh out— ‘ that dream was the one 
I mostly had, Ed’ard, when aboard the Nancy, 
seated in my cabin — you know my favourite 
window on the starboard side. I ’ve dreamt it a 
thousand times ! I’ve dreamt of you married to 
that girl— happily married— and a flourishing 
partner in Beek & Son’s house.’ 

As the captain’s words, a minute ago, had 
recalled to Tud way’s mind his first meeting with 
Hettie, so the parting between them to-day in 
the captain’s cabin recurred. Had they not sat 
there together, side by side, the embodied spirits 
of the dream of which Captain Tudway had just 
spoken 2 He felt almost tempted, remembering all 
that 'the girl had told him about the tottering 
Condition of Beek & Sou’s house, to make known 
to his uaele that his dream could never be fully 
realised. Still he hesitated. Might not Hettie 
justly consider any communication with regard 
to her father’s affairs as a broach of confidence? 
Yes ; it would he time enough to waken him out 
of his dream when all hope was gone. 

‘Well,’ said the captain after blowing a cloud 
or two from his pipe, ‘ you shall make this one 
voyage more. Then you must settle down. I ’ve 
saved enough money at last ; and I should like 
to have it all my own way, just as I dreamt I 
would, afore I die. Gome, my lad, don’t look 
down-hearted I I know what I ’m a-talkiug about. 
Seafaring is all well and good when you’re young 
aiid single. But it’s better to break ships than 


sail in ’em when you’ve thoughts of brightening 
the domestic hearth.’ 

Meanwhile Hettie Beek, after bidding Tudway 
‘ good-bye ’ at Cablethorpe Station, hastened home- 
ward. She felt the parting more keenly than she 
could have believed possible an hour ago. Still 
she did not regret her determination. It might 
be only a passing sentiment, which all leave- 
takings are apt to awaken. It was better for 
him — it was better for both of them that there 
should be no binding engagement. She quickened 
her pace, as though that would help her to put the 
thought of Edward Tudway out of her heart. She 
recalled to mind her father’s trouble— saw him 
seated at his desk with her brother Gabriel’s letter 
in liis hand — and grew eager to reach home. She was 
well acquainted with the state of her father’s affairs ; 
she had of late taken an active part in the timber 
business ; and she seriously feared that some catas- 
trophe might at any time overtake the house. 

All was silent within the gates. There was no 
light in the office windows ; and as Hettie crossed 
the moonlit timber-yard, lier face aglow after 
her gusty walk with Tudway, mid her hair in 
great disorder about her forehead, Jarvis came 
hurriedly out of the house by a side-door. The 
look on his face took all the colour from her cheeks. 

‘Was it bad news?’ said the girl, instantly 
grasping the situation. 1 Was it Gabriel’s letter ? ’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Jarvis. ‘I found your 
father lying face downward in the office. The 
letter is still crushed up in his hand.’ 

Hettie did not wait to hear more. She turned 
quickly towards the house and went in; 


IN FERE LAC HA I S E. 

By John Stafford. 



0 the sojourner in Paris who wearies 
at whiles of its ceaseless bruit — its 
roar of wheels, its cracking whips, 
its omnibus hooters, and, above all, 
its perennial chatter— there is always 
. at his hand a city of another kind 
to which he may retreat— -a city of many streets 
and stately edifices, with a population of millions, 
yet through whose ways and byways he may 
saunter, hearing no sound but his own slow steps 
or the song of a bird here and there, among the 
trees ; from whose heights he may gaze down on 
all Paris, and yet hear the beat of his own heart, 
so still it is and restful on the leafy slopes of 
Pure Lachnise. J,- A It 
To really know tin; charms of the old cemetery- 
one must go, not once, but many times. And 
those who do know.it. rarely go in quest of its 
quiet alone, or to enjoy its natural attractions — 
the ; cool of its avenues, its winding ways, its 
sylvan nooks. They know that, over and above 


these things, there is a subtle glamour there, 
which, mingling with them, lends to the trees 
and the flowers— yes, and to the very grass-blades, 
a something not their own, which makes the foot 
fall softly and the head to bend with a kind of 
homage. 

.As the visitor enters through the great arch- 
way from the Boulevard Mduilmontaut, and slowly 
mounts the yew-lined hill to. the chapel which 
crowns it, lie already feels something of this, as 
he sees on either hand of him such names as 
Rossini, Alfred de Musset, Arago. And, pausing 
on the hill- top to consider which way he shall 
turn, he knows that whichever path he may 
choose will take him by the last homes of other 
men of light and leading, not in scores but in 
hundreds. Involuntarily he looks away to the 
distant dome of the Pan tl) don ; he thinks of 
Rousseau, Mirabeaii, Victor Hugo, wishing, per- 
haps, that they had been put to rest amid the 
bosky shades about him rather than in that 
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dismalest of mausoleums. But as lie passes on lie 
remembers that under that sombre cupola, ami 
here beneath the kindly drapery which nature 
has hung about them, lie most of the stalwarts, 
who, in their exits and entrances, like shuttles 
working on the warp and woof of meaner things, 
have woven for us the extraordinary fabric of 
modern French history. They have thought and 
done — are in some sort still thinking and doing 
in tlieir silent subjective way; and however some 
of them may have erred, or whatever wrong turn- 
ings they may have taken in the moral fog they 
were groping in, they make, nevertheless, an im- 
pressive group of strivers. And after life’s fitful 
fever how well most of them sleep in Fere 
Lachaise ! Each in Lis particular arbour — the 
green tree-arms stretching protectingly over him, 
filtering the sunlight and waving hack the 
brusquer breezes — how different it all seems to 
the great cellars away there in the Pays Latin ! 

One walks on full of musings ; the names about 
stir the thoughts as the sun does a Live at sunrise. 
Here in a railed space, with its sturdy box-borders 
and geraniums and things, lies La Fontaine; and 
there on the right of him, sharing the same en- 
closure — were they not friends to the last? — rests 
the creator of Tartuffe. Remembering the famous 
quartette of the Rue de Vieux Colombier is to 
wish Racine and B'oileau no further away. ‘iEtat 
51 ’ says the inscription on Moliere’s monument. 
He lived, then, a year less than Shakespeare, to 
whom in all the world he used to say lie would 
do(F Lia cap. Witty, cynical, handsome Molierc ! 
He died in harness, making laughter to the Inst. 
And, as if to satirise his own sick health, his play 
was La Malade Imayinairel His funeral was 
scarce better than a felo-de-se’s. A couple of silent 
priests, a little string of friends bearing torches — 
not a chant, hardly a prayer. For why l He 
was Molitee, the king’s player. It was the revenge 
of Tartuffe. 

Not far. away are two other friends who are 
even more closely united. Tlieir cameo faces, half- 
way up the lofty obelisk, are turned one to the 
other, and beneath them are the words, ‘Je ddsire 
Mre inhmnd dans let tambeau de mon ami Manuel.’ 
It was Bdranger’s last wish. The mourning multi- 
tude which followed him there saw that it was 
duly executed. The sweetest of Latin singers, lie 
could also be the most sonorous, and not always 
to the peace of liis enemies. Once they caught 
him and put him in a cage— the prison La Force ; 
hut still lie sang on, and by-and-by a government 
fell, cursing him. The restored Louis, not to be 
ungrateful, offered him reward, but Beranger 
would have none of it. He went his way to 
make more poems. Ho lias been called the Tom 
Moore of France. Both sang of love and father- 
land ; but the power they wielded was widely 
different. Beranger could ring out, when the 
humour took him, like a clarion ; Moore was a 
lutisfc always. Beranger could rouse a nation, 


as his orator-friend Manuel could rouse a mob. 
Passing by David’s tomb will remind us of an in- 
stance. The great painter — lie was all that in spite 
of Thackeray’s raillery — died an exile in Brussels. 
Ilia friends sought to take liis body for burial 
in liis beloved Paris, but government martinets 
stojiped it on the frontier. Beranger thereupon 
threw off a terrible song. Louis David now shares 
with the poet the same necropolis. He lies over 
by the cliapel, having as neighbours such brothers- 
in-art as Gericault, whose ‘Raft of the Medusa’ 
is so familiar to us ; Gustave Don!, Ingres, and 
Corot. 

De Musset, like Beranger, bad also a lust wish: 
it was to rest under a willow-tree. His comely 
features, chiselled in marble, show no chagrin that 
the willow there is no better than a sapling. It 
is tlie third or fourth which has been planted, such 
is tlie devastation wrought by liero-worsliippers. 
But tlie little tree, with tlie geraniums and mar- 
guerites about, does its best to make some cheeri- 
ness over tlie bones of melancholy De Musset. 

Lingering there, the eye travels to the name of 
a very different man, tlie bright, vivacious Aubei’, 
the arch-laugher in music, whose Fra Birnolo 
alone makes kindly thoughts for him. Rossini’s 
empty tomb— he lies now at Florence — waves- 
back other tuneful hours at Covent Garden, which 
most of us may count among the few not lost in 
the waste of our living. Such reminiscences make 
more, and one’s glance turns to the trees oppo- 
site, among which Bellini rests, and Cherubini. 
Thought, already on tlie lilt, will find that 
little pear-shaped copse quite haunted with old 
timings. For Chopin is there too, and through 
the Ariel of memory will add to the rest moreeaux 
of his own nocturnes and melodies till, if you 
will, the place be as full of ‘noises, sounds, and 
sweet aii's’ as Prospero’s isle. 

It is pleasant to rest a while, listening to these 
things, and looking on at what fancy will do to 
their measures, the visions it will bring, the 
figures it will shape and unshape from the fugi- 
tive brain-scraps you throw it. But among tlie 
pictures which come and go, like the faees over 
the witches’ kettle— dim cathedral, glaring opera- 
house, twiliglited drawing-room, a yellow moon 
over the trees — ah, Chopin, what fools "you made 
of us! — come others of an impersonal kind, bio- 
graphical vignettes which these men around have 
left on all our minds. There is the Parisian salon, 
Heine smiling over at Bellini ; tlie fair lady, 
amused with the maestro’s curls, delicately destroy- 
ing them with his cane. Not one of them thought 
that iu fourteen days’ time poor Bellini, curls and 
all, would he under the ground at Phre Lachaise. 
Then appears a severer apartment ; a short, 
muscular nmn there, square-jawed and angry- 
eyed, as Cherubini turns upon him, half-bilterly : 
‘ Citoyen-General, I perceive that you love only 
that music which does not prevent you from 
thinking of your politics.’ And the Italian moves 
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away, as if adding under his breath, “'Why is 
this man not Midas-eared?’ Bor that little, stout 
man, Napoleon, had alone, ’mid applauding Paris, 
•belittled liis music. And now rises a room in 
Florence, a litter of books and papers, De Musset 
■writing, George Sand dictating. It is Chopin’s 
doing — he has reminded us of them. But now 
he appears himself, his piano before him, dream- 
ing through liis finger-tips, and making more 
dreams for' liis crouching listener, the same George 
Sand. The tragedy and comedy of those two 
lives I — they make ns weep and smile by turns. 
The sculptured muse on the composer’s tomb sits 
mourning, lyre in hand. But it is all past now, 
that sorrowing time. For when Chopin died did 
lie not leave us his better angel ? The musician’s 
soul of him, does it not dwell purely among 11s, 
one of the ‘choir invisible’ which is ever urging 
us to ‘larger issues’? One wishes the figure 
would lift its head as the sick-hearted do at the 
last burst in the Marche Funihre. The few poor 
bones she weeps over are not Chopin. 

As you turn from the Bellini column, to thread 
your way to the Chemin Denon, you may notice, 
half-hidden under bushes, a tiny weather-worn 
headstone stooping over a thick carpet of ivy. If 
you bend low it will tell yon in its faint way why 
it is there, and you will straighten yourself, glad 
again to have found out the grave of such an- 
other old friend. For yon mind, long ago, before 
Chopin had over made you see visions, or Cheru- 
bini had lifted you as high as heaven, how St 
Pierre came to you between the leaves of a book 
mid told you a moving tale. And you are not 
ashamed to remember now that you had to brush 
something away as you followed it. But were 
ever tears sweeter than those which made you 
blink oyer the pages of Paul and Virginia? Do 
not some of its scenes cling to you now, as the 
ivy clings to the patch of earth at your feet? 
Caflyle calls it somewhere ‘the swan-song of old, 
dying Franco ; ’ it often enough marks in its way 
the swan-singing of our own boyhood or girlhood, 
that wondering, transitional time in our lives 
which men. like St Pierre gently lead us through, 
kind in their art, in their reticence more kind. 

We feel less grateful for the rougher handling 
later on of such as Balzac, whose grave lies within 
gunshot of you as you: think of him. He was' a 
•great artist enough ; Nature shows clearly in his 
mirror— if not beautifully; for, like Gericault, who 
filled his studio with dead; men, Balzac went down 
to the grim reality of things, and built from them 
with a free hand; But he is of those who make 
us wiser and sadder ; who tear open June roses to • 
show us their cankers ; who rummage in foul 
places to find us festered lilies. They may mean 
well, hut they take from us as much as they give ; 
we go our way richer, but poorer also, till, perhaps, 
some truer enchanter restores to us some of our 
lost heart. 

He will do you the turn who spoke the funeral 


oration over Balzac to the three thousand people 
who gathered round to see him put away. Victor 
Hugo saw life no less truly than the author of 
the OomMie Humaine; but lie looked at it from 
a higher plane, seeing the human prospect in 
its larger, nobler meanings. He mounted high 
enough to discern tiie ideal beyond the real, and 
he showed us what he saw. He was a greater 
artist. 

Talking of Balzac reminds us of another . re- 
markable man who for quite another motive spent 
the best years of his life in seeking for the truth 
of things in the ditches of society ns well as on 
its hillocks — for poor St Simon never mounted 
much higher. He lies here too, in a plain stone 
sepulchre not many yards from Hugo’s father. 
St Simonism is as dead as Manichffiism ; but it 
would be hard to stand by the last dwelling-place 
of its founder without a touch of gentle feeling. 
Living in the thick of the social and moral dust 
which the Revolution made, little wonder he saw 
askew; hut it was a brave ambition that of liis 
to clear the air and set the world to rights that 
men might live again and be content. To be 
daily reminded of his task, his valet was required 
to awaken him each morning with the words : 

1 Remember, Monsieur le Corate, that you have 
great things to do.’ I11 his ceaseless study of 
human nature he went through every possible 
experience save dying, and when he was nigh to 
that— a worn-out, beggared man— -bis last utterance 
was: ‘It lias been imagined that all religion must 
disappear. But religion cannot disappear from the 
world ; it can only change its form. Do not 
forget this, and remember that in order to do 
great things one must be enthusiastic.’ He might 
have said poorer words to the young fellows about 
him, his few followers. Among them once was 
reckoned Auguste Comte, hut liis deeper social 
feeling and more powerful intellect soon led 
him to break away and steer a course of his 
own. His system rests on a wider, a firmer 
bottom than St Simon’s; it is more organic— is a 
grander conception entirely. But in its sum it 
illustrates the same truth which came from the 
weary lips of St Simon : Religion can never 
disappear ; it can only change, evolve, grow to 
completer religion, as mankind grows to com- 
pleter brotherhood. 

If you will make your way clown the slope 
past the tombs of General Foy and Benjamin 
Constant to the Chemin Labodoyfere, you will find 
in a shady hollow there, one of the prettiest 
corners in the cemetery, Comte’s own resting- 
place. There is a bench there standing beside it 
on which you may sit a while, baring your head 
in the coolness to catch ‘ the benediction of the 
air,’ musing the while, as you well may in such 
a spot, of how one life may condense in itself 
and express a thousand others. Comte was essen- 
tially a summer-up of other men’s lives, his own 
contribution being the explanation of their divided 
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efforts — revealing, in effect,, the long social evolution 
which threw these up, each in his day, as its mani- 
fold instruments. Under Comte’s pen the great 
Human Story grew round as Giotto’s 0, and 
whatever be our mental attitude it makes mar- 
vellous reading. No known life— -nor unknown 
either — which has made for human progress but 
has some voice in the chorus which Comte weaved 
for the first into one vast harmony. It is inter- 
esting to remember how he obtained Ins keynote, 
and that at least two of those repose near him 
who helped him to it — Bicluit and Gall. 

The latter’s marble bust stands high on a 
pedestal between the sepulchres of Monge and 
Joseph Founder. The sight of it sends us back 
to our Corinthian days, when we pored over 
Combe’s Constitution of Man, just ns the empty 
grave of Laplace, over by Moliere’s, brought back 
the Vestiges of Creation, with its lucid exposition 
of his Nebular Hypothesis. It is many years ago 
now since Gall made such a noise in Paris, and 
so irritated Napoleon that he turned on the 
French savants ‘for sulfering themselves to be 
taught chemistry by an Englishman (Davy) and 
anatomy by a German. ’ This imperial snarl may 
have covered a regret that Lavoisier and Bichat 
had as yet found no worthy successors. It would 
give his hearers a glimpse of the littleness which 
lurked behind the strong character of the Corsican. 
We can see them suppressing involuntary shrugs 
and glancing one at the other, as much as to say 
with Talleyrand, 1 Wluit a pity such a great man 
has been so badly brought up ! ’ 

Monge, who accompanied the Egyptian expedi- 
tion to bring home so many treasures, would see 
Napoleon in larger moments. But Caesar as he 
was in the field, we have one witness here to re- 
mind us that he sometimes met his match even 
in those early days of triumph. Sir Sidney 
Smith lies over in the Chemin des Anglais, and, 
English-like, lie has his epitaph : 

In war-like France, where great Napoleon rose, 

The man who checked his conquests finds repose. 

And so on in naive, John Bull fashion, which, 
fortunately for human kindness, few Frenchmen 
can spell out. The brave Ney, who rests in 
another part of the cemetery, will recall to us 
Bonaparte’s final overthrow, years afterwards, at 
the hands of Wellington. Had the Marshal kept 
his promise to Louis to bring back the man from 
Elba ‘in an iron cage,’ that last struggle had per- 
haps never broken the peace of a June day; but 
the sight of his old chief — neither lie nor his army 
could withstand the magic of it. Vive V Ernpereur ! 
Then Quatre Bras and Waterloo. Ncy was exe- 
cuted in the Luxembourg Gardens for high treason. 
‘He who had fought five hundred battles for 
France-— not one against her — was condemned ns 
a traitor.’ A sorry business. 

Waterloo brings us in a roundabout way to 
Monge again ; for it was he who examined young 


Arago at the University of Toulouse ; and it was 
Arago, you remember, who, when he was become 
‘the Newton of France’ and had visited London, 
could never be induced to look at Waterloo Bridge. 

And here, by sheer association, poor Heine conies 
up again. It is a digression, hut let him speak : 
‘Nothing, however, equalled the gloomy mood 
which once came over me as I stood on Waterloo 
Bridge towards evening, and gazed on Lhe water. 
It seemed to me as if my soul was mirrored there, 
and was gazing up out of the water at me with all 
its scars. The most sorrowful stories came to my 
recollection. I thought of the rose which was 
always watered with vinegar, and so lost its sweet 
fragrance and faded early. I thought of the 
strayed butterfly which a naturalist who ascended 
Mont Blanc saw fluttering amid the ice. . . . All I 
I felt so sorrowful that the hot tears started from 
my eyes. My tears fell down into the Thames, 
and floated on to the great sen.’ * 

Brilliant young Bieliat, whose discovery of the 
duality of animal and vegetal functions gave such 
a lift to anatomy, lies near Cuvier and Clulnier 
in the eighth division. His quiet little memorial— 
‘ A. Xavier Bichat ’ is all it tells you — like that of 
Comte, stands out in singular contrast to the run 
of such things in this cemetery. Cuvier’s also. 
You read his name on a plain stone slab such ns you 
would find in an English churchyard. It suggests 
the similar stone, which commemorates Gustave 
Dol’d, over on the hill there. Such simplicity is 
rare in this grandly-built city of the dead, in which 
a grateful people often erects to poor genius or 
merit a votive honour which wealth might envy. 

But though here and there in the cemetery are 
evidences, more than enough, of vulgar display, 
bourgeois ostentation, you find, as a rule, much 
taste and right feeling in the designs of monument 
or mausoleum. Many of the latter, with their 
stained windows and marble interiors, are exceed- 
ingly attractive. Swept and garnished, and often 
with fresh flowers on their altar-places to give aid 
to the other ornaments, they show a loving care 
for the shrines of dead dear ones beautiful to see. 

More striking, however, than any of these, and 
far more graceful in its Gothic lines, is the great 
tomb of Abelard and Heloise, at which one may 
suitably end up a ramble through Pere Laehaiae. 
It stands in a little flower-grown space, all by itself, 
and the paths around are worn with the feet of 
pilgrims who have made that their tender pausing- 
place, Every one knows the story of Heloise, one 
of the love idyls, as it is, of all time; and what- 
ever reservations we may have for Abelard, there 
is not a cyme among us but can feel some stirrings 
of reverence for that noble woman. The two lie 
side by side in eifigy under a lolly catafalque ; and 
often enough you may see lying with them a red rose 
or two, which young people have tossed there for the 
old tale’s sake, which time has never done telling. 


* Florentine Nights. 
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TOWARDS TI-IE SUNRISE. 

A TALE OF RUSSIAN JEWRY. 


CHAPTER II. 


E had forgotten. To-morrow night 
liad been fixed for the great public 
meeting when the Kadima would 
submit tlieir programme of propa- 
ganda for the first time to the mass 
of their co-religionists. Judah, as 
the chief organiser, felt considerable anxiety as to 
its success ; the blame of a fiasco might fall on him. 
He was lialf-sorry he had undertaken his interview 
With Kronen! ann for the following clay ; but there 
was ho help for it now. Bertha might put a wrong 
construction on his dilatoriness. And moreover-, in 
the cool light of reflection, it seemed more desir- 
able to put his fate to the hazard at the earliest. 
He shuddered. After all, it was a hazard, and lie 
might lose. Yet there was one comfort even in 
that. If he lost now, there would be nothing else 
the losing of which need cost him a single pang. 
Perhaps that was true happiness, to have suffered 
beyond the climax. 

lie had seen very little of the banker ; even 
when lie was in the house lie showed himself 
but rarely. And as Judah, the following after- 
noon, knocked at the door of his study, he sud- 
denly became aware that Bertha’s father was 
comparatively a stranger to him, and that made 
his tusk more difficult. But the banker’s cheery 
manner reassured him. 

‘You are the very, man I want to see,’ he 
said as Judah entered; ‘in fact, I was going to 
send for you. Sit down.’ 

The banker strode silently once or twice across 
thp room. Then lie confronted Judali suddenly. 

‘I should like to ask a favour of you,’ lie said 
quite solemnly. ‘ I want you to marry my 
daughter. I am perfectly serious,’ he went on, 
noting the young man’s look of amazement. ‘I 
have even gone so far as to first ascertain, very 
discreetly* her feelings on the subject ; and while 
you think over my offer, I will give you one or 
two treasons which prompted me to it. To begin, 
then, 1 liked you from the first, apart from the 
claim, you had on toy goodwill. • I liked your 
keeping aloof when another man, relying on his 
merits, would have battered my walls in. Bertha 
wrote you that letter at my instigation.- The 
thought of making you her husband came to me 
the second time you called ; otherwise I should 
hardly have thrown you so much into each 
other’s way. You think I\ know nothing about 
you— that I am rash in trusting toy only child 
to a haphazard acquaintance. You are mistaken. 
A practised reader of character, as I mil, hardly 
needs more than a casual glance or two to draw 
his conclusions. I inferred you possessed common- 
sense, backbone, rectitude. That was all I re- 
quired. I have no sons to keep the house from 


passing into strange hands after my death. My 
name would he forgotten. I want you for my 
successor. I want the firm of Kroiiemami & Co. 
to rank with the first in the world. Call it 
vanity — I desire to raise for myself a lasting 
monument. Another point, a matter of supersti- 
tion perhaps — my own good fortune was the out- 
come of accident. I was lucky enough to do the 
founder of the house almost as great a service as 
you have done me, and married his daughter. I 
have prospered ; by the same token, I prognosti- 
cate you will succeed in ratio to our beginnings. 
You see I have been candid.’ 

‘Oh God, what am I to say? 1 breathed Judah, 
with beating heart. 

The banker lifted his finger. ‘Wait, I have 
not quite finished ; till then reserve your answer. 
It has come to my ears you are one of the most 
prominent champions of the so-called National 
Movement.’ 

Judah rose eagerly, but the other -waved him 
down and continued : 

‘In view of that, I want you to give me a 
guarantee — your Word of honour will be sufficient 
— that you will once for all sever your connection 
with these liare-brained liobby-riders. The task 
which I impose on you is too difficult to allow 
any division of energy, too matter-of-fact to run 
smoothly alongside of soap-bubble hallucinations 
and day-dreamings. In short, I want to safeguard 
it against any possible rival in your affections. 
That is my only condition ; no doubt you will 
find it easy.’ 

‘No, I do not find it easy,’ Judah burst out, 
battling with his despair. ‘You have been very 
cruel, Mr Kronemann,’ he went on more gently. 
‘You give me a glimpse into Paradise, and then 
tell me that I can only gain entrance by leaving 
behind the one thing I held dear on the hither 
side. Or did you only want to see what a 
Tantalus looked like ? 1 

‘Yes, viewed from that point, it certainly seems 
a little hard,’ reflected the banker. ‘Only it is 
the wrong point. I respect your reluctance ; it 
is good our ideals should die hard— it is what 
makes life worth living— and therefore, when the 
time comes, let us he practical.’ 

‘By all means, then, let us be practical,’ 
assented Judali, with a sudden hope. ‘Tell me, 
Mr Kronemann— have you given much thought 
to the question of our national regeneration?’ 

‘Not much, I admit; I contented myself with 
listening to its advocacy by others. And what 
did I hear ? Rodomontades in fustian that walked 
about on stilts to make them look big. And 
because they walked on stilts, they were fairly 
easy to trip up,' 
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‘Quite so,’ said Judah, liis voice quavering. 
‘I will not presume to put any new aspect of 
the case before you. I have merely a burning 
desire to be practical. I will tell you only wliat 
I can swear to. I have seen Jewish porters at 
the railway stations carrying three times their 
own weight of baggage. I have seen hundreds 
of Jewish wood- fellers cutting timber in the 
Lithuanian forests. I have seen droves of Jewish 
raftsmen on the Vistula working their way miles 
and miles against the current, and I have seen 
thousands of Jewish field-labourers harnessing 
themselves to their ploughs in place of the oxen 
they had sold to buy seed. You would call these 
men of muscle, I suppose 2 1 

‘Yes,’ conceded the banker hesitatingly. 

‘Again, in the house in which I live there are 
four students whose gymnasial reports show they 
were always at the top of their class. There is 
a little boy who can easily multiply rows of six 
figures in his head. There is a young artisan 
who has made the model of a steam-crane without 
ever having handled a book on mechanics. There 
is also a hawker to whom six weeks ago I gave 
ten roubles to set him up, and who lias made them 
into a hundred. All that would .argue brains, I 
believe.’ ■' A";,-:' 'D-;. 

' I see your drift,’ said the banker. 

■. ‘ Please note that this is only the result of my 
own limited observation. These people are not 
exceptions— they are specimens. Here, , then, you 
have brains and muscle — some of the material 
which goes to the making of a nation.’ 

‘Yes, some,’ emphasised the banker. 

‘The rest is merely a matter of organisation 
— of arrangement,’ continued Jiulali. ‘ We are 
sweeping away internal misunderstandings and 
differences ; we are beginning to combine, to 
collaborate. We are no longer limbs— we are a 
body. Ami then there are the necessities of the 
case. These, of course, are self-evident.’ 

‘No ! ’ exclaimed the banker. ‘I will grant you 
everything but the necessities. This latter-day 
exodus is not wanted. It is merely the desire to 
repeat history. Our Jews here are perhaps a 
little more ground under heel than, the rest 
of the proletariat. If so, it is the penalty they 
must pay for being as yet only step-children of , 
their country. . They must wait and work for 
their redemption, as their brothers have done 
elsewhere, possibly’— he sank his voice and looked 
round cautiously— 1 possibly they may not have long 
to wait. The signs are in the sky. Thu times 
are pregnant. What birth they will bring forth 
no one can tell; probably it will have a baptism 
of blood— some Jewish bloocl amongst it. We may 
not live to see it, but sooner or later deliverance 
will come— from within. Till then, patience !’ 

‘Ah! patience, patience,’ muttered Judah deso- 
lately, 1 and in the meantime our mother’s heart is 
breaking to see her sons degraded into cattle, her 
daughters baled by the hair along the highways.’ 


‘ There it is, the cloven hoof,’ said Kronemaun 
lightly, to loosen the tension that was becoming 
awkward. ‘The sentimentalist revelling in gene- 
ralities. Do you call that being practical? The 
mail who talks like that is capable of writing his 
business letters in rhyme.’ 

Judah stood motionless, bis face set, and a 
haggard wretchedness in ids eyes. The banker 
saw it, and was touched. 

‘I won’t press you for an immediate decision,’ 
he said, laying liis hand on Judah’s shoulder. 
‘I shall give you, say, twenty-four hours. That 
is as much as any man wants — I shall be candid 
again — to reconcile himself to his good-fortune. 
By the way, you will find Bertha in the drawing- 
room ; she may help you to your determination.’ 

Judah waited. ‘ Is there no compromise possible V 
be quavered. 

‘ None — there are two alternatives ; you will 
do well to keep that in mind. It will save you 
from complicating your methods of reasoning.’ 

Gropingly Judah made bis way up the eteaUer. 
At the drawing-room door lie stopped and 
listened. Bertha was playing the piece she knew, 
to be bis favourite. A wild longing came over 
him : if his life went forfeit over it he must see 
her. once 'more. . A 

She turned at the click of the handle and rose 
quickly; but as she saw liis face she hung back, 
with her hand to her heart. 

‘You have asked father,’ she faltered at last ; 
‘he has refused, and has sent you to me to say 
good-bye.’ 

‘On the contrary,’ he replied hoarsely, ‘your 
father was good enough to give me the chance of 
refusal.’ 

And then he told her quickly wliat had 
happened. ‘You have small reason to be pleased 
with me,’ he ended up. ‘I could win you by 
the stretching out of my arm — and I hesitate 
because of an hallucination— a day-dream, as your 
father names it.’ 

‘That only shows your love is worth having,’ 
she said almost iuaudibly. 

‘Suppose, then, I persist in this day-dream?’ 

‘Judah, you will not persist? Oh, say yon 
will not !’ 

He turned from her with a dumb gesture of 
despair. Slie came close to him. 

‘Listen, Judah,’ she whispered. ‘I do not call 
it a shadow— an illusion. To me it is a great, 
grand reality. Many a time the thought of it 
has set my nerves tingling ; many a time I have 
suit!, “ Oh that I could help ! ” Look, I am turning 
traitress against my own father. Make conces- 
sions to his caprice— if only in appearance. Later 
on, when the irrevocable lias happened, you will 
always find ways and means to be of service to 
the cause, indirectly’ 

He shook his head wearily. ‘I am to give my 
word — you have forgotten that.’ And then lie 
flamed up. ‘ You have made one suggestion ; I 
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shall make a second. If my love is worth having, 
then follow your heart’s bidding and none other. 
You said yourself one may be disobedient in a 
good cause. Now prove it. You can help the 
good cause by helping me. Without you I am 
useless, an empty husk ; with you I could achieve 
miracles. , Anil I promise you, the honour of it 
shall be yours and yours only. It is in your 
hands to raise your father a monument a thou- 
sand times more durable than the one he dreams 
of himself. Bertha, I repeat, it is in your hands.’ 

She listened to him patiently ; but her voice was 
very sad as she replied: ‘I have deserved this 
— I must not complain. I counselled treachery ; 
you counsel open revolt. A few words will 
answer you. I dare not— for the life of my 
father, I dare not. A year ago he broke a 
blood-vessel. Any sudden shock and I tremble 
for the consequences. Do you want it to he on 

my conscience ? ’ She broke off and buried 

her face in her hands. 

‘Then nothing remains,’ he said in a hollow 
voice. 

‘Yes, twenty-four hours of reflection remain,’ 
came from her quickly. 

‘ Twenty-four hours of torture,’ he echoed. 
‘Would to God I had them behind me, which- 
ever of my two loves they will bury.’ 

‘ J udali ! ’ 

He saw the passionately uplifted hands and 
went out. The gesture haunted him. Again and 
again he tried to put it from him. He wanted 
his mind clear, crystal clear. He had to think. 
Think — when his thoughts were so many snow- 
• Hakes, whirling wildly in the hurricane of his 
emotions? No, he would let things be for the. 
present. Later on the decision would come to 
. him of its own accord, without racking, without 
writhing. This was a useless riot of pain. He 
must be calm or lie would die. 

Colourlessly the hours dragged by till it was 
: seven o’clock. Mechanically he made liis way to the 
hall where, the .meeting was to take place. Vileneki 
looked at his white, wan face, and asked: 

‘What! you, Judah? Lamp -fever? Stage-fright? 
Wlmt are we others to say then?’ 

Judah made a great effort and parried the 
inquiry. No prying, no questioning, or he must 
strangle something — himself by preference. As 
in a dream lie watched the huge hall filling 
steadily. He felt the great, subtle waves of 
excitement undulating through the assembly, at 
first only distantly, but . presently they came 
nearer. The first thrill touched his soul, pain- 
. numbing, healing, life-giving. He began to hope 
again: yes, his decision would come to him ill; 
a flash, without a throe. And once he had it 
in his grasp it might kill him, but he would: 
not let it go. Better a hell of certainty than 
0 pin ecstasy: of doubt. 

The greatest Jewish scholar, in Warsaw occupied 
the chair. One by one the speakers rose, gripped 


the ear of the audience, and sent their message, 
blood-warm, down to their hearts. The waves 
of excitement waxed into billows of enthusiasm. 
Judah’s speech had been left to the last; it was 
to be the climax, the coping-stone on the fabric 
that was to be reared that night. 

A hush, throbbing with the pulse of its own 
stillness, held the gathering as lie came forward. 
Every ear, every eye strained lest a word, a 
movement of face or hand, should escape it. 
Judah felt the magnetic silence that argued his 
power ; but lie himself was dissatisfied ; lie was 
wasting breath. This was not what lie meant. 
He was not striving to convince them — he wanted 
to carry conviction into his own heart, And in 
that he had failed so far. His utterances seemed 
to him idle antics of sound. But at last he struck 
the right note. He touched on the joy of self- 
surrender, that made a sacrifice of its bleeding 
heart, and looked on smilingly as on a thank- 
offering ; that gave up life and love because that 
was the most one can give up, and because the 
best could be fed and fostered only with what 
was best. His hearers grew frightened, for this 
was the first time they had seen a human soul 
stand before them in its wliite-gleaming naked- 
ness. Judah had conquered, and so he could 
sing liis song of self-victory. 

‘The land of Kedetn is trembling with joy to 
its inmost caverns,’ rose his pecan; ‘its soil is 
quickening with prophetic gladness, and mightily 
is Jordan rearing his waters, to pour teeming 
fruitfulness into her bosom, for that the songs 
of the Lord shall once more re-echo on liis banks, 
and that the singers’ voices might not grow faint 
for hunger. There is a rustling in the cedars of 
Lebanon that have been as cypresses in their 
desolation ; their branches are whispering one to 
the other, “Be joyful — the wanderer is returning 
home, the outcast is coining into his own again.” 
And in his roclc-dwelling Father Abraham is 
listening night and day, that he may he the 
first to catch the myriad footfalls of liis sons 
inarching eastward. Ay, brothers, up and to- 
wards the sunrise!’ 

Judali stopped, but the vibrating hush con- 
tinued long after the last word had left his lips. 
Then came the first ripple of applause that 
heralded the corning cataract. Already it had 
gathered itself into moderate fullness ; already it 
had started reverberating ; but instead of the 
cataract it suddenly oozed out into a dull, sullen 
buzz of consternation : 

‘Dead, dead!’ people were murmuring. ‘Hein- 
rich Kronemann is dead 1 ’ 

- Judah caught the words, not once, but a dozen 
times, as lie forced his way out through the way- 
giving throng. In a quarter of an hour lie had 
reached the mansion . A few gaping quidnuncs 
were hovering round. Judah stopped one of the 
footmen who had just come back from an errand. 
Yes, it was true. A telegram had brought bad 
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news that evening, and the master had had a 
stroke. Slowly, very slowly, Judah walked back 
to his lodgings. He was wondering whether it 
would he counted against him on Judgment-day 
that he was glad he needed not give an answer 
to-morrow. To Bertha he wrote : 1 1 shall come 
when you want me.’ 

It was a month after that she wanted him. 
They were standing together at the window, 
peering into the twilight. 

‘I had no compunction in renewing my suit,’ 
said Judah tenderly; ‘it was not inciting you to 
revolt. Your father’s project, even had he lived, 


lias become an impossibility. The government 
monopoly that wrecked his investment, and broke 
Ins heart took good care of that. You are not 
going counter to his will.’ 

‘Do you know, Judah,’ she said solemnly, ‘I 
sometimes am afraid his death was God's visitation 
on his put-blindness.’ 

‘Afraid? You should exult— exult that his 
death has not been useless, if it only strengthens 
our belief in the Providence that watches our 
destiny. You can say then he died for our cause. 
He shall have his Monument. His memory shall go 
with us as we struggle towards the sunrise.’ 


THE SEA-OTTER. 


the recent fur-sales in London 
the fur of the sea-otter was quoted 
at an average of ,£56 per skin. 
The animal, when it is alive and 
wearing the fur itself, is from three 
to five feet in length from nose to 
tail-tip, though the skin lying upon it in loose 
folds, the actual e pelt,’ is of a fair size. Still, 
sea-otter skins at .£56, whilst seal-skins are worth 
from £3 to £6, cannot be considered economical 
wear. Ever since Behring, sailing from Russia, 
discovered Alaska, and found its natives clad in 
otter-skin, this fur has been the prime object of 
the pelt-hunters’ desire. Sable, marten, mink, and 
even, ermine can be trapped or shot without 
extraordinary trouble ; seals are driven inland 
like fools to he slaughtered and skinned at their 
captors’ leisure. But the sea-otter must be sought 
diligently as the diamond, for three centuries of 
experience have made him wise. 

Upon the map of North America may he seen, 
jutting from the southern corner of Alaska — 
which is the north-west, corner of the continent — 
Aliaska, a peninsula which breaks off into a chain 
of islands called the Aleutians. Just where the 
peninsula ends and the islands begin, a point 
may be noticed marked Bellcovsky. This is the 
headquarters of the sea-otter hunters, and between 
here and Cliernaboor Island to the south and 
Saanak Island to the south-west the hulk of the 
sea-otters are taken. Thoroughly impressed with 
the' Value" of liis own skin, the sea-otter takes 
care of it by living far aw-ay from the mainland, 
sleeping, with one eye open, upon the floating 
weed-beds or a sea-washed reef exposed to the 
full fury of the North Pacific. At the slightest 
sign of the approach of man lie dives deep, and 
stays below for twenty minutes at a time. Some- 
times a stray otter may be siiot from the land 
as he plays in the surf; but the chief methods 
of his capture are ‘ the surround ’ and clubbing. 
In the former case a party of Aleutian islanders 
are conveyed to Saanak, there to encamp for two 
or three months. Woe to the hunters if the wind 


lie off the shore, for then no fire may be lit to 
make the beloved tea, no pipe of tobacco smoked, 
or the, hope of a capture would ha vain. Pot- 
the otter is all eyes and ears and nose when 
alive ; all fur when dead. Upon a calm day the 
hunters paddle gently over the sea in their skin 
canoes, keeping an eager eye upon the rolling 
surf for a sign of the prey. A hunter sees an 
otter and makes a quiet signal to his mates ; like 
a flash the quarry has dived. Raising his oar 
aloft, the man who found the otter remains as a 
buoy above the place of the animal’s disappearance, 
while his mates form in . a huge circle, with him 
for centre. In twenty minutes, at most, the otter 
comes up again in sight of some o! the canoe- 
men. A frightful yell drives the poor brute 
below again before lie lias had time to fill his 
lungs. Shortly he is again seen, and the process 
repeated, till at length his body is so gas-inflated 
that he cannot sink, and falls a prey to the lucky 
hunter whose spear first pierces that too, too rich 
coat of his. Luck varies, and the sea-otter is 
yearly rarer and more shy; hut, if fortunate, 
each hunter may have from two to five skins for the 
traders as the result of his three mouths’ catcli. 

To be a successful hunter requires a Spartan 
scorn of comfort, huge patience, keenness of vision, 
and readiness of resource, as well as great dexterity 
in the handling of a risky craft of the nature of 
a coracle, and an intimate knowledge of your 
quarry’s habits which it requires a lifetime of 
observation under trying conditions to gain. ‘Tlie 
surround,’ then, is no joke, but clubbing is next- 
door to suicide. The hunters encamped upon 
Saanak have been for a day or two prevented 
by a howling gale from doing anything save sleep 
or smoke. One or two of the men, knowing, 
seemingly by instinct, that the gale liiis almost 
blown itself out, prepare for a clubbing expedition. 
They also know Unit, much distressed by the 
weather, many sea-otters will he sleeping, with 
their heads buried in the sea-weed beds about 
the rocky, wind-swept islands of the Cliernaboor- 
group. To-morrow, the gale over, the otters will 
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If, on tlie other hand, they make their haven, 
they land and creep, club in hand, over tire rocky 
coast to the ocean-swilled reef where the otters 
sleep. The rear of the gale drowns the sound of 
their approach, and the poor otter is a mere 1 pelt ’ 
before he knows of his danger. Scores of otters 
have been killed in one night by a club-man or 
two. But otter-clubbing is not a means of liveli- 
hood likely to become generally popular. 


plunge again into the ocean. The hunters, there- 
fore, lush their flowing waterproof garment to 
the edge of the well of their light canoe, and 
thus, like a centaur of the sea, half-man, half- 
boat, they paddle out from the islands’ shelter 
and are whirled away like straws before the 
blast. Should they, in the dark and turmoil, 
miss the islands some score of miles away, they 
are carried out into the ocean to certain death. 


By E. E. SUFPLING. 


Shading came with the advent of brushes, in the 
late fourteenth century. 

Diamonds for cutting glass were not introduced 
till the reign of Elizabeth, at which period stained 
glass was declining ; and before that era every piece 
of glass which went to form a window had to be cast 
in little clay moulds, and afterwards chipped with 
an iron instrument, called a ‘ grozing iron/ so as 
to properly fit into its assigned place. 

Leads were all cast in iron moulds, and were 
consequently tremendously heavy and clumsy in 
comparison with fret-lead turned out so neatly by 
modern machinery. 

Reverting to glaziers’ diamonds being unknown 
before the end of the sixteenth century, the 
writer has on several occasions been able, with this 
knowledge (and other expert sighs) to discover 
frauds in so-called ancient stained glass. Just one 
instance. A pawnbroker of Canterbury, for the 
sum of . thirty pounds, purchased six panels of painted 
glass which he was assured came from Canter- 
bury Cathedral, and were of genuine fourteenth- 
century work. A clever story of how these panels 
had been removed from the cathedral was con- 
cocted by the clever blit unscrupulous seller, and 
the man of Lombardy paid for the panels ; but the 
sudden disappearance of the seller caused him to 
be suspicious of his bargain. To set his mind at 
rest he would have an expert’s opinion, and applied 
to the writer for that purpose. The glass was 
accordingly sent for inspection, and, to the poor 
man’s chagrin, I was compelled to show him how 
cleverly he had been deceived. On removing 
several of the sections of glass from the lead it was 
at once apparent that each piece had been neatly 
cut with a diamond, and the glass itself very 
cleverly antiquated by manipulating it on Lot 
plates with hydrofluoric acid, splashes of stain, 
and the many ‘fakements’ known to the clever 
gentlemen who produce genuine glass of any age, 
with which they ‘salt’ the pawnbrokers’ and old 
curiosity dealers’ shops all over the kingdom. 
Readers should beware of those beautiful little 
medieval medallions of Flemish glass which can bo 
picked up at our seaport towns or in the cottages 
of Holland for a mere song. The writer has sent 


■ VERY phase of art has its beauties, 
its blemishes, ‘and its curious 
features either o£ manipulation 
or anachronism ; and in these 
matters, especially the latter, stained 
glass is no whit behind other 
branches of the fine arts. 

Like nearly every other luxury of civilised life, 
stained glass originally came from the East, gradually 
—very gradually — working its way westward from 
its birthplace, Byzantium. Italy received the art, 
then in its crude sLate, and nursed it tenderly 
for many long years, passing it still farther 
westward to Marseilles, and from thence it found 
its way to Paris— then a small but smart town, 
the centre of French power and learning. 

It is not known with any certainty when 
stained glass was first used in England ; and it 
is believed that no examples earlier than the 
twelfth century are extant in this country, 
those examples being of a very poor mosaic of 
somewhat inhnnuoniouB colouring — gaudy reds 
and blues greatly predominating. But it is not 
our purpose to trace the rise and decline or the 
resuscitation of the art of glass - painting, hut 
simply to note curious phases and anachronisms 
connected with it. 

Probably i the early modes of producing a 
coloured window were in themselves exceedingly 
primitive and crude 5 but of their manner of 
working, the moults, who were the first glass- 
painters, have left us but little written evidence. 
But this we know : they had neither brushes, dia- 
monds for cutting the glass, nor mills for turn- 
ing out the lead for glazing with. Still, it must 
be confessed they turned out some very effective 
work, much of which can he reverently admired 
at the present day. 

For brushes they used certain feathers from the 
woodcock— little spear-shaped feathers coming to 
a very fine point ; and with these hound to wooden 
handles they were enabled to do very fine out- 
lining and cross-hatching, L 
The lack of brushes was doubtless the reason 
for the early monks leaving out all shadows and 
confining themselves merely to beautiful outlines. 
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many a purchaser of these ancient gems discon- 
certedly away vowing dire vengeance upon tlieir 
producers if only the culprits could be found ! 
But they never are ; the secret is too well kept. 

Much of a startling historical nature may often 
be learned from the careful surveying of an old 
window ; and probably for quaiutness of concep- 
tion and the transmitment of wnhistoric facts 
the windows in St Neots Church, Cornwall, 
are unique. Every one knows the tragic death of 
Abel ; but who can declare how the guilty Cain 
ended his career? One of the windows at St 
Neots can expound it for you, for the event is 
depicted from a very ancient legend. After Cain 
had slain his brother he fled into the wilderness, 
and, living apart from his parents, became an out- 
cast. One day Lantech, who was fond of hunt- 
ing, sallied forth, with a lad to act as game- 
carrier, to procure some sport. By-and-by the lad 
noticed some large, hairy animal in a copse, and 
urged his master to shoot quickly before it could 
escape. Lainech drew las bow, and after a short 
interval out rolled Cain transfixed by his kins- 
man’s arrow I One compartment of the window 
depicts this scene. As the crossbow was not 
invented for about fifty centuries after Cain’s 
death, there appears to be a slight discrepancy 
of time somewhere. 

In another window in this church are panels 
representing the creation of the world ; and the 
Almighty Architect is shown, after making four 
little trees in the style of those seen in modern 
toy Noah's arks, in the act of setting out the 
starry firmament with a huge pair of compasses ! 

Then we have the Life of St Ncot, which 
takes up the whole of the compartments ■ in a 
four-light window to represent it. Among the 
curious events in the life of the Cornish saint is 
the following : The saint receives a visit from an 
angel, who, for the holy man’s sustenance, places 
three fish in the well in which he daily performs 
his ablutions. He is enjoined never to catch more 
than one fish at a time, and cook it for his meal ; 
and so long as lie does this the well will always 
be miraculously supplied with the trio of goldfish. 

Another panel shows the saint ill in bed, and a 
new servant, trying to please his sick master, is 
cooking two of the fish. On being presented to 
the saint he is much alarmed, and orders the 
servant (shown in another compartment) to throw 
back the broiled fish into the well again. This 
the servant does ; and another picture portrays the 
fish swimming about as gaily as if they had not 
suffered the martyrdom of St Lawrence a few 
minutes before. 

Anachronisms in church windows are some- 
what numerous, especially in the matter of costume 
and surroundings. As the great masters among oil- 
painters depicted their saints in the costume of 
their own country at the epoch in which they 
themselves lived, so glass-painters may be credited 
with the same palpable blunders, A Madonna of 
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the fifteenth century is, in Germany, dressed in 
German costume and her features are German ; 
an Italian window will have an Italian Madonna 
from hair to foot ; and the Flemish painters depict 
her of buxom proportions and dressed in Flemish 
bodice and head-dress. 

A curious instance of this eccentric use of 
mediaeval costume upon saintly persons who lived 
fifteen centuries previously may be seen at Gouda 
in Holland, where some of the apostles are wear- 
ing slouch-hats d la Boer of South Africa. One 
of the windows in Gouda church represents ‘ The 
Last Supper,’ and the thirteen persons usually 
shown (hence the absurd superstition of ill-luck 
attending one of thirteen who dine together) are 
augmented to fifteen by the entrance of the King 
of Spain, who gave the window, and his Queen. 
St Peter with liis chamberlain's staff of office is 
introducing this sixteenth-century couple to our 
Lord ! Could bad taste and intrusiveness be 
carried further? 

A still more curious anachronism as to altera- 
tion of lime was in the case of a window painted 
some thirty years since for a convent in Ireland, 
by which the first and nineteenth century were 
made to join hands. It came about thus : A certain 
matronly superioress of a newly-formed convent, 
being anxious to make her order appear as old as 
possible, gave instructions for a ‘Via Dolorosa’ 
window to be painted ; and among the crowd was to 
be shown a nun in the costume of her new order 
with a crucifix suspended from her neck This 
work was actually carried out, and the window 
was duly fixed, showing the Saviour carrying the 
cross, while the nun was showing by her crucifix 
an event which had mot yet talcen place! Pressure 
was brought to bear, and the crucifix was removed ; 
but the nineteenth-century nun, I believe, still 
remains a spectator of the event which took place 
about a.d. 34. ■ 

Clever ideas are sometimes embodied in windows, 
of which two instances must suffice. The commonly 
accepted idea of our Lord receiving the vinegar 
whilst upon the cross la by means of a sponge, 
dipped in the liquid, held aloft upon a reed or 
staff; hut in an old window our Lord holds the 
reed in His mouth and sucks the vinegar (or sour 
Wine) from a saturated sponge held up by a 
compassionate attendant. 

Another capital idea of a mechanical kind is 
shown in a west of England window. The subject 
is Noah taking provisions into the ark. lie is 
a gigantic person, standing at a port-hole, from 
which to the shore is an inclined plane made 
from a board of wood. Noah is shown hauling 
a tremendous barrel (probably a tierce of beef) 
up this plank by means of two ropes, which, 
being fixed to the sido of the vessel, are carried 
under the barrel, then over it, and the free ends 
rest in Noah’s hands. Never mind thinking, as 
you look at the scene, that the barrel is four 
times as large as the port-hole Noah is about to try 
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and pull it through — that is his affair ; hut note 
the capital use of two powers, the inclined plane 
and the leverage of a circular mass by two ropes. 

Many years ago (less than forty) a charitable 
lady was importuned by the head of an English 
college to place a painted window in the eollege 
chapel, and at length, wearied with being so re- 
peatedly asked, she yielded, stipulating only that 
she should choose her own subject, and that the 
window should not he viewed until the proper 
day arrived for its unveiling. In due time the 
window was painted and fixed ; and when the 
veiling cloth was removed, behold she had chosen 
as her biblical subject Job plagued with boils, 
and Job’s face was a very fair representation of 
the master who had plagued the lady. Needless 
to say the window was removed, and another sub- 
ject inserted at some one elsc's expense, probably 
that of the master. 

Many curious blunders have been perpetrated 
by stained-glass draughtsmen, and either inadver- 
tently or knowingly carried out by the actual 
painter of the glass itself (for the two artists are 
of distinct branches of glass-painting) ; the follow- 
ing having come under the writer’s personal 
observation. In a window sent for exhibition 
from Canada— subject, ‘The Last Supper’ — our 
Lord, in the act of blessing the bread, exhibited 
on His raised band five fingers and a thumb 1 

On one or two occasions six toes have been 
noticed on one foot and four joints have been 
painted on one finger. Then there are cases 
where persons have received the distinction of 
having two left or two right feet; and in one 
window in a London church a ‘foolish virgin’ has 
two hands but only one visible arm I 

Such instances might be greatly multiplied-— for 
they are numerous— when patrons insist on having 
a window fixed at such an early date as to pre- 
clude proper attention being bestowed upon minor 
details of anatomy 1 : A j ■ 'A : ,V. .'y , r ;y . 

Besides saints and other holy and secular 
persons being rendered in glass, animals are fre- 
quently introduced. It is usual to show the head 
of a cow in the ‘ Nativity,’ and the ass is usually 
associated with the ‘Good Samaritan’ or ‘The 
Plight into Egypt ; ’ but even the pig, that unclean 
animal of the Bible, lias also come . down to us 
through several centuries in all the glory of 
stained glass, and may he seen in the east window 
of Cartmel Pell Church, Westmorland, as an 
attendant upon Good St Anthony, whose battered 
figure lias survived the blasts and frosts of five 
hundred years. 

Centuries of immobility cause many curious 
growths upon the back of glass, which in time 
becomes deeply pitted and halt-eaten through by 
the chemical action of acid in the atmosphere, 
and which no clever forger of glass lias yet 
been able to imitate so as to deceive the eye of 
the connoisseur. Moss, lichen, and small plants 
are frequently found flourishing in the decayed 


portions of antique glass ; and the writer, in re- 
storing the fifteentli-ceutuvy glass of a church in 
Kent, actually removed several tufts of grass 
nearly three inches long. 

Whilst restoring a window from the midland 
counties, a large lump of solder attracted his 
attention ; and, being flat and circular, lie had the 
curiosity to cut it open, when lie discovered a 
silver coin as large as a two-sliilling piece, and 
of the reign of Charles II., embedded in the 
hard mass. Probably the window had been 
releaded during the reign of the Merry Monarch, 
and the glazier, in the fullness of his heart at 
receiving a good order, placed the coin in its. 
curious hiding-place, so that the lucky finder 
(myself) might drink ‘a health unto his Majesty.’ 

Sometimes difficulties occur in carrying out 
certain incidents in a biblical subject, and such 
a dilemma occurred when the writer painted the 
very large east window for St George’s Cathedral, 
Sierra Leone. The Bishop had stipulated for as 
many black men to be introduced into the various 
subjects as possible ; and among the scenes was 
‘ The Resurrection,’ which of course brought in a 
number of Roman soldiers. Now came the artist’s 
dilemma. Could he draw a Roman soldier with 
a black face with any warranty of correctness? 
He argued to himself: ‘The Romans conquered 
nearly all the known world, and probably pressed 
Ethiopians into their service.’ Not to be without 
extraneous help, he sat clown and wrote to several 
clerical friends, but unfortunately applied to an 
even number, and received four replies ‘yea’ and 
four ‘ nay,’ so that lie was as far from a true 
solution of bis difficulty as Before. , Acting, there- 
fore, as his own chairman. Tie gave his casting- 
vote ‘yea,’ and the negro in Roman armour duly 
appeared in the window, much to the joy of the 
Sierra Leonians at seeing a brother in such mar- 
tial away. 

: It must not be forgotten that along the north 
coast of Africa the "Virgin Mary is frequently 
depicted as a Muck woman ! 


TWILIGHT IN MY GARDEN. 

0 roitris twilight ! from thy dim recesses 

Pale Memories steal, and sliape themselves anew ; 
Soft breezes stir and lift fair phantom tresses, 

Tears mingle with the sacramental dew, 

And shadowy lips are wreathed with tender smiles, 
And loving hands shine faintly through the gloom ; 
'Tis not alone the roses’ fragrant hearts 

That flood the dewy dusk with rare perfume. 

The loved and lost witli noisoless feet are straying 
Among the garden’s old familiar walks ; 

1 wonder, do they hear the fountains playing 
And see the lilies swaying on their stalks '< 

0 twilight-time ! when all earth’s jars and fret 
Die out, and quiet reigns on every hand, 

Who knows but for a little space, perchance, 

The dear ones slip from out the ‘Summer-Land’? 

M. IIeddekwiok Browne. 
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VER since the Poor Law system was 
established in this country, provision 

f lias been made for the support of 
the aged and of such as are un- 
able to work, either by granting 
them outdoor relief, or, in the eases 
where that is found insufficient, by receiving them 
into the workhouse, where food, clothing, and all 
that is necessary for. their maintenance in health 
and comfort are supplied at the public charge. 
The number of persons thus supported forms a 
varying but always a considerable percentage of 
the population, and the expense thus incurred is 
a heavy burden on the resources and industry of 
the community. 

While it is true that persons in various ranks 
of society are compelled through accident or by 
stress of circumstances to seek assistance from 
the poor-rate, it is at the same time found that 
every one who prizes his independence at its just 
value shrinks from the idea of asking relief from 
the parish. All classes of workmen, skilled and 
unskilled alike, and all persons above that rank of 
life, endeavour to place themselves in a position 
in which they will he able to maintain themselves 
without drawing upon funds which are commonly 
considered the last resource of the distressed. 

The thrifty members of the community usually 
provide against a rainy day, and the attacks of 
sickness to which all are liable, by opening an 
account with a savings-bank or by joining a 
benefit club. Since the savings-bank has been . 
made a department of the Post Office it lias been 
placed within the reach of every ono, and great 
and ever-increasing use has been made of it ; 
while benefit clubs, with their sick and funeral 
funds, have furnished their members with means 
on those occasions when they prove of the greatest 
'service to them and their families. 

Before the passing of the Friendly Societies 
Act of 1875 benefit clubs were of two kinds — the 
permanent and the terminable. In the former- 
class, which includes several old and well-known 
institutions, the weekly payments of a member 
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ensured him sick pay during illness, and a sum 
of money payable at his death which covered the 
expense of his funeral. As long as the member 
made his payments regularly he secured these two 
benefits ; but it was perfectly understood tliat, 
however long a member kept up his paymeuts, he 
obtained no further claim upon the large aeeunm- . 
lated funds of the society, which were the sole 
property of the capitalists who owned the concern, 
and who reaped an ample return , for their invest- 
ments by the careful manner in which a body of 
managers conducted the business iu theii’ behalf. 
On the other hand, the terminable benefit clubs 
were also unsatisfactory. The members of these 
clubs were the sole owners of all the money 
belonging to their club ; but the clubs wore 
exposed to two risks, either of which might prove 
fatal to their existence. Clubs of this description 
ware generally local iu their operation, so that 
when an epidemic of sickness had to be met, and 
the means at their disposal were not sufficient for 
the emergency, the club came to an end. Again, 
if an ample sum of money was laid by as a 
reserve fund to meet such a contingency, the 
members were tempted to dissolve their club and 
share the money among themselves ; thus a fund 
which should have been a pillar of strength to 
the club proved the instrument of its destruction. 
Such was the constitution of the two classes of 
benefit clubs which offered a sick and a funeral 
fund to their members before the passing of the 
Friendly Societies Act of 1875 ; but that act 
permitted a great and important change to be 
effected in these clubs. 

What the act of 1875 effected was this — it 
permitted what was good in the permanent and 
terminable clubs to be combined. In other words, 
it allowed a club to be permanent, and, at the 
same time, it seonred all the money of the club 
for the sole benefit of its members. 

As soon ns the act of 1875 was passed the late 
Mr George Iiollowav drew up a set of rules and 
registered a benefit club for Stroud, which secured, 
in addition to the usual sick and funeral funds, 
liesci-vecl. ] AUGUST 20, 1898. 
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ail old-age pension. This was a new principle 
in benefit clubs, and the inhabitants of Stroud 
accepted the boon with a readiness which has 
been described as extraordinary. This was, no 
doubt, partly due to the intelligence of the shilled 
operatives engaged iu the woollen manufacture 
of the west of England, and partly to the able 
advocacy of the founder of the chib. Seventeen 
years subsequent to the establishment of the club 
Mr Holloway wrote that if the industrial classes 
would only avail themselves of the permission 
given them to establish benefit clubs on the new 
principle, 1 there would soon he a perceptible 
decrease of pauperism, which so disgraces this 
prosperous country, rates would he correspondingly 
reduced, and the rising generation of working 
men would look forward to comfortable indepen- 
dence ill their old age 1 (Letter ia National 
Review, March 1892). 

All incident in the history of benefit clubs gave 
unexpected publicity to the scheme adopted in 
Stroud. In the autumn of 1877 the Eight Hon. 
TV. E. Forster, then President of the Local 
'Government Board, and who had the friendly 
societies under liis jurisdiction, was invited to 
address an Oddfellotvs' meeting. While praising 
that society for the good work it was doing, he 
pointed out that their work was by no means 
complete, ns it did not touch the ..question of 
help for old age. He thereupon announced '.that, 
in order to encourage self-help among operatives, 
lie was prepared to give £ 50 in prizes for the 
best essays by members of benefit clubs calcu- 
lated to effect this object. Of the three successful 
essays, one was written by Mr Holloway ; and as 
they were afterwards published, the plan proposed 
by him — which was already in full working 
order — was in. this way made widely known. 

As a mark of respect for the good service he 
had done to the town and neighbourhood the 
electors of Stroud chose Mr Holloway to represent 
them in parliament. From his special knowledge 
of the subject he was nominated a member of the 
parliamentary commission appointed to examine 
Mr Chamberlain’s proposal to grant help in 
securing old-age pensions ; hut, as the proposal 
excluded payment during sickness, Mr Holloway 
withdrew from, the commission, as he was: con- 
vinced that such a scheme would not he accept- 
able to the persons whom it was sought to benefit. 
The commissioners began their inquiry ill due 
'Course, and examined all the schemes brought before 
them which proposed to combine Stale aid with 
the contributions of individuals to secure these 
pensions. The report of their completed work has 
just- been issued, and in it they declare that no 
plan they have considered which is based on the 
principle of supplementing the savings of the 
inilnstrious: with parliamentary grants would be 
workable, a The whole question, in fact, is judged by 
them to' lie outside the sphere of practical polities. 
This report has . been widely commented upon 


and criticised, and Mr Lionel Holland, M.P., has 
reviewed it in a small volume, Suggestions for a 
Scheme of Old-Age Pensions. 

Tlie Stroud scheme, which comprehends a sick 
fund, a funeral fund, and an old-age pension is 
perfectly simple and intelligible. A choice of six 
rates of payment is offered, beginning as low as 
a halfpenny a day, and reaching as much as 
threepence a clay. Suppose tlie rate of a penny 
a day is chosen ; this amounts to sevenpence a 
week, and two shillings and fourpence a month. 
The regular payment of this entitles a person 
who enters at any age between sixteen and thirty 
to sick pay of ten shillings a week, and his pro- 
portionate shave of the capital of the club, which 
is calculated at the close of each financial year. 
The subscription to the funeral fund, which is 
a small item, is collected independently. When 
a member reaches the age of thirty his regular 
payment of sevenpence a week is increased each 
succeeding year by the net sum of sixpence per 
annum; thus in his thirty-fifth year he pays 
two shillings and sixpence extra, at forty years 
five shillings extra, and at fifty years ten shillings 
extra. These extra payments are necessary inas- 
much as the average sickness increases as a 
member advances in years. Tlie official tables 
show that the liability to sickness between six- 
teen and thirty is nearly stationary, and averages 
6;f days per annum ; above thirty tlie liability 
increases every year, the average being 7| days ; 
at forty it is 9 days, and at fifty it is 12 days. 
In the case of a member whose subscription 
is twopence a day, his extra payments to : meet 
sickness are twice as much as those of tlie member 
who subscribes one penny a day, and lie is entitled 
to twenty shillings a week of sick pay ; iu the 
case of a member whose subscription is threepence 
a day, his extra payments are trebled, and lie 
receives thirty shillings a week sick pay. 

At the end of each financial year a valuation 
of the property of the club is made, and the 
whole of it is divided among the members in 
proportion to the rate of their subscriptions-— 
that is, the member who lias paid one penny a 
day receives one share, and those who have 
paid twopence and threepence receive two: and 
three shares respectively. The money is divided, 
hut it is not distributed, and each member: lias a 
pass-book iu which the money to which he is 
entitled is entered. A member who pays one 
penny a day may anticipate au accumulation of 
wealth on. the following scale : 
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At the age of sixty-five a member’s connection 
with the club ends, unless lie. desires to keep up 
his payments to tlie funeral fund, and secure the 
benefit which, thence accrues. When lie leaves the 
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l club lie finds liimself the possessor of about £200, 

4 which -he can invest if lie pleases in the purchase 

5 of an old-age annuity from government which will 
bring something like £20 a year as long as he 
lives. Those members who have paid twopence 
and threepence a day to the club will be al>le to 

*>* secure annuities of £40 and £00 respectively. 

...| A member who for any cause wishes to leave 

j the dub may do so on forfeiting bis two last 

years’ shares of the surplus funds by way of 
compensation. 

; Such is an outline of the manner in which the 

Stroud club is managed. In addition to the usual 
!( sick and funeral funds, it secures to its members 

S old-age pensions without asking a farthing from 

j the parish rates or the national exchequer. 

! Ail account of the Stroud benefit club having 

i reached Tunbridge Wells, it was resolved by a 

| small number of the residents in that town to 

establish a similar society in the south-eastern 
counties. This was done in 1881 , and there are 
now twenty-five agencies at work, with a membor- 
■’•f ship of about two thousand. A few modifications 

j of the original Stroud scheme have been made, 

| the most important of which is an advantage to 


the members and a credit to the sagacity of 'The 
Men of Kent’ who devised it. In the. Stroud 
club, if a member desired, for any reason, to get 
a portion of the money placed to his credit and 
due to him, he could only do so by withdrawing 
from the club altogether, or by waiting till he 
reached the ago of sixty-five, when his connection 
with the club came to an end. In tlie Tunbridge 
Wells club, a member is allowed to take out the 
whole of the capital that belongs to him, except 
four pounds, and still retain all the privileges of 
membership. Permission to withdraw a sum of 
forty or fifty pounds, which a member may require 
to assist him in purchasing a cottage or extending 
liis business, is an obvious advantage. Other modi- 
fications will probably suggest themselves as these 
new benefit clubs are established in other towns 
and districts of the country. The fundamental 
idea, of tlie scheme, however, which is provision 
for old age, will doubtless be jealously maintained; 
and the result of a general adoption of this class of 
clubs will be a comfort to tlie thrifty and industri- 
ous, the outlook for their declining years will be 
brightened, and the dread of the workhouse, which 
haunts so many, will be taken away. ;-.y 
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] CHAPTER III. — RUTH. 
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HE letter from Gabriel Hack, which 
I-Iettie had given her father, had 
helped to confirm her fears. Her 
brother had confessed to an 'un- 
lucky speculation 1 with the three 
thousand pounds ; and the old sliip- 
breaker, with his business affairs in dire confusion, 
Lad not had the strength to confront the pending 
disaster. From the moment that Jarvis had found 
him lying in an unconscious state upon the office 
floor Mr Keek had uttered no coherent words. 
Before morning broke he had breathed liis last. 

Some weeks went by. No further news of 
Gabriel readied Ciibletliorpe. It was reported — 
and the report was traced to lawyer Eiirtensliaw 
— that the ship-breaker’s son bad gone abroad, 
and would never set foot inside the gates of the 
timber-yard again; But as to what bad actually 
become of Gabriel Beek, or wliat would become 
of him, nobody seemed to possess any very 
precise information. 

One winter’s day Mr Bnrtensliaw, presenting 
himself at tlie gates, was conducted into the 
private room of liis late client. That grim smile 
was again on bis face. Is it possible that lie 
recalled to mind a certain gusty day in autumn? 
He stood at the window, raised his pince-nez de- 
liberately, and looked down upon Beek & Son’s 
timber-yard. In a field beyond the yard an 


auction sale of ship-wood was going on. Jarvis, 
who was st ill ‘ Beek’s manager,’ was stepping round 
the field, followed by a crowd of men who were 
bidding against each other. Lot after lot, piled up 
in a separate timber-heap, was being ‘knocked down.’ 

Presently Hettie Beek appeared on the scene ; 
and, to Mr Burtenslmw’s surprise, the girl stepped 
into the manager’s place as auctioneer. She took 
the walking-stick with which Jarvis had been 
knocking down the lots, and, stepping on to a 
pile of ship-wood, began to conduct the sale. 
Jarvis left the field. 

A minute later he entered the office. Mr 
Burteiishaw was still watching Hettie with ap- 
parent interest. He . dropped liis glasses and 
glanced round. 

‘Well, John, you want to see me, I under- 
stand,’ said the lawyer. ‘‘Wliat can I do for 
you?’ 

John Jarvis was a dark, good-looking fellow of 
twenty-eight. The weeks that had gone by since 
Mr Beck’s death bad altered bis face, as (lie 
lawyer observed. He bad grown more stern and 
determined. lie seemed fully aware that the 
onus of Beek & Son’s affairs had devolved upon 
him. While occupying the post of bead-clerk, 
during Mr Beck’s lifetime be bad never asserted 
himself. Lawyer Burteiishaw, as he followed 
John’s glance towards the ‘auction field,’ became 
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• confident that the manager was contending for 
something more vital to himself tlmu the mere 
reconstruction of the dead ship-breaker’s ruined 
house. 

‘ A chance lias occurred, Mr Bnrtenshaw,' said 
Jarvis, ‘of doing a stroke of business. A little 
ready money is needed.’ 

‘What’s the business?’ said Mr Bnrtenshaw. 

Jarvis drew a note-book From his pocket. A 
number of old hulks, lie explained to the lawyer 
in detail, were offered for sale at Grimsby. If 
purchased at once, brought down to Oablethorpe 
by tug, and broken up and sold for ship- wood, a 
handsome profit would accrue. 

‘How much do you want?’ said the lawyer. 

Again Jarvis consulted his note-book, and then 
named a sum. 

‘ Indeed ! And now, perhaps,’ pursued Mr 
Bnrtenshaw, ‘you’ll tell mo, my friend, why you 
come to me? I’m not a money-lender.’ 

‘You’ve advanced money to the firm,’ said 
Jarvis. ‘We are deeply in your debt. A few 
contracts might lift us out of our difficulties.’ 

‘Ah! Now I’ll tell you wlmt it is, John!’ 
said. Mr Bnrtenshaw. ‘ You have got it into 
your Head — possibly because Mr Beelc was an old 
client of mine — that I’m ready to put his house 
in order. You never made u greater mistake. 
'Wliat right have you to suppose such a thing?’ 

Jarvis remained discreetly silent. 

* I am ready to admit, however,’ said the 
lawyer, ‘ that I have a thorough belief in your 
business capacities. I will even go so far as to 
say, supposing Beck & Son was transformed into 
a company, with yon as managing director, I 
might he tempted to put capital into it. But it’s 
useless to speak of that.’ 

‘Why useless, sir?’ said John, with an eager 
look. 

‘You would never agree to the terms,’ said Mr 
Bnrtenshaw. ‘I should impose very stringent 
conditions.’ 

: ‘Let me know them,’ said John. 

Mp Bnrtenshaw .looked thoughtful. 

‘If you are as shrewd,’ said he, ‘as I give 
you credit for being, you will have almost 
guessed the conditions. Perhaps you think tlmt 
I have an affection for this Beelc family— do 
you?’ 

‘No affection, at least, for Gabriel Beelc,’ said 
Jarvis. 

‘Have you V said the lawyer snappishly. 

An angry flash lit up John’s eyes. 

‘Mr Bnrtenshaw,’ said he, ‘you cannot be 
ignorant of the fact that Gabriel has stood in my 
way from first to last ! I have been the bone of 
contention, so to speak, between him and his 
father for years. He did everything in Ins power 
to turn Mr Beek against me. But I've managed 
to hold my own. From the time I was taken 
into Beek & Son’s service, as a hoy in the timber- 
yard, I have risen step by step. Gabriel Beek’s 


opposition spurred me on ! The business is now 
practically in my hands. What is Gabriel Beelc 
to me? If he showed his face at the gates— if 
he put one foot into the timber-yard — I would 
do my best to drive liiiu forth. 1 have good 
reason to hate him!’ He clenched his hands as 
he spoke, as though to emphasise liis passionate 
sense of resentment. 

Mr Bnrtenshaw smiled approvingly. Then he 
went to the window. The sale of ship-wood was 
finished. Hettie had disappeared. ‘Yon hate 
the fellow, do you, John?’ Baid he, fixing a keen 
look on the manager. 

‘ Yes ! ’ 

‘You’ve another reason to hate him than you 
have told me of,’ the lawyer insisted. ‘Is that 
your secret?’ 

‘Perhaps. At least,’ said John, ‘I would rather 
not speak of it just now.’ 

Mr Bnrtenshaw rose and rested his hand on 
John’s shoulder. ‘My friend,’ said he soothingly, 
‘we’ll speak of it another time. I’ll see what 
can be done about the money. You shall hear 
from me. Good-night.’ 

The wintry day was closing in. Mr Burten- 
shaw was gone. Jarvis lighted the lamp over the 
old ship-breaker’s desk, and seated himself there 
with a sense of exaltation strong upon him. lie 
knew— though the lawyer had been careful not 
to commit himself— that Mr Bnrtenshaw had long 
striven to get the firm into his power. Nor was 
it purely for the sake of greed, A sense of in- 
tense repulsion had existed between Gabriel Beelc 
and the lawyer for years past. It had only 
needed a calamity sucli as the present one, as 
Jarvis conceived, to make Mr Burtenshaw com- 
plete master , of the situation. 

A bond of sympathy — the mutual hatred of 
Gabriel Beek — had made it possible for Jarvis to 
work in harmony with lawyer Burtenshaw. But, 
it must not be supposed that Jarvis would, on 
that account, have condescended to listen to any 
unscrupulous conditions. Nothing was further 
from his thoughts. No brilliant promise of 
wealth would have tempted him to act contrary 
to the interests of the old house. And yet he 
was somewhat dazzled, just for the moment, by 
the ambitious thoughts that began to crowd bis 
brain. In a few weeks’ time, at the utmost, the 
business of Beek & Son would belong to him ! 
He took up one of Mr Beek’s pens, corroded 
with the ink with which Mr Beek had written 
last, ami wrote across a sheet of paper, ‘ Beek 
and Son, Limited John Jarvis, Managing Director 
Then he leant back in the chair and contemplated 
the words with a look of stern purpose, indenting 
the penholder deeply with his teeth. And so lost 
in thought did ho presently become that, vision 
after vision of wealth passing before his eyes, lie 
failed to hear a light footstep outside. Before he 
was aware of it Hettie Beek, creeping up behind 
his chair, was looking down over his shoulder. 
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‘John ! what keeps you here so late? 1 

Jarvis covered the paper with his hand, as though 
he were conscious of having done a guilty thing. 
And yet he had, a moment before, craved to express 
this written thought to this girl. Perhaps her look 
—or the dread lest she should misinterpret the 
scribbled words— gave him the courage he had 
lacked until now. 

He rose from the desk and said, ‘Hettie’ — he 
had not called her by her Christian name for many 
a day — 1 1 am going to take your father's place.’ 

For a moment I-Iettie had a perplexed look. 
But her expression suddenly showed that she had 
grasped the situation. She spoke in a tone that 
sounded almost resentful. 

‘This is Mr Burtenshaw’s doing?’ 

‘Yes. The business will be worked with his 
money.’ 

1 Don’t trust him, John,’ said Iiettie, placing 
her hand on his arm — ‘don’t trust him! lie 
means us no good. Haven't you learnt that yet?’ 

1 Long ago. But capital must he found,’ said 
Jarvis, ‘and no one else will help us.’ 

‘ Then why should ha ? Be frank with me, 
John,’ said Hettie. ‘Why should this hard lawyer 
turn soft-headed 1 ’ '."V A y.V A' A/-'-'.;': 

‘No reason whatever ! .. He’s a rich man,’ said 
John, ‘ and he believes in me — has always believed 
in me— as a reliable Ilian of business. He looks 
upon Beelc & Son as a good investment. That 
is all.’ 

Still Hettie showed no sign of being satisfied. 
‘It’s not that,’ said she; ‘I can’t believe it. Mr 
Burtunshaw is a crafty schemer. Don’t have any- 
thing to do with him. If you do, John, you will 
live to repent.’ 

For a moment Jarvis made no reply. Then ho 
spoke. 1 Hettie,’ said he, 1 don’t think that I wish 
to oppose you. I Ve no such desire. The only 
desire I have — you must have guessed it long ago 
— is to serve you. It may he that I am placing 
myself in Mr Burtenshaw’s power. But I shall 
save the house.’ 

Hettie sank down into her father’s chair. ‘No, 
John — no,' said she; ‘you have made sacrifice 
enough already for us. Avoid the man ; don’t 
enter into any league with him. Let him do his 
worst.’ 

Jarvis looked troubled. ‘Can you really wish 
that? If you were not as conversant with the 
affairs of the house as I am, Iiettie, I could more 
easily credit your words. Let him do his worst? 
You know what that means. The business would 
be sold. You and your sister would he cast out, 
and the power to help you would be taken from 
me ! ’ 

The girl bent her head upon her hands. 

‘It is for you, Iiettie — for you,’ said Jarvis, 
bending down over her as she still sat at the dead 
ship-breaker's desk, ‘that I’m making terms with 
this man. You and Ruth will he enabled to go 
on living in comfort, as you have always been 


accustomed to live, instead of being forced to face 
the world. It may even be that I shall gain a 
fortune for you in time. I will work from morn- 
ing to night with that one end in view. Don’t 
deny me the one happiness left me in life.’ 

Iiettie looked up and held out her hands. ‘ How 
good you are,’ she said, ‘ to Ruth and me ! I wish 
my father were alive to hear. But he knew your 
worth. He was never deceived in his estimate 
of you.’ 

Then she rose and moved away. 

‘You will not oppose me?’ said Jarvis, holding 
open the door. 

‘ No. I have uttered my protest,’ said she ; ‘ do 
as you will.’ 

Jarvis paced Mr Buck's room with a restless 
step for a time. Then lie took down the lantern 
from its place in the outer office, lighted it, and 
went on his usual nightly round of yard and ware- 
house. Then he went up the straight, narrow stair- 
case which led to his own room on the upper floor 
of the warehouse. 

He placed the lantern on the table, put a match 
to tiie stove, and sat down before it. The step 
he had taken to-day — the result of liis talk with 
Mr Burtenshaw —troubled him. He had taken 
a leap in semi-darkness. Would it bring him 
perceptibly nearer to Hettie Beek ? Time would 
show. If the lawyer had asked him to barter 
liis so ul he would have done so if by the bargain 
a chance were given him of winning this girl, 

Iiettie crossed over into the house, She entered 
a cosy parlour. From the windows that looked out 
up the I'enluuds the distant wolds could he seen. 
The flush of a crimson sunset was failing out of the 
sky, with the wolds forming a dark line along the 
horizon just beneath. The girl glanced round the 
room. Her sister was seated at a cottage -piano 
near one of the windows. She stopped playing and 
looked round. Hettie took a sent beside her, and 
toh.l her all that had passed between her and Jarvis 
in the office a moment ago. 

‘Now, Ruth,’ she asked in conclusion, ‘what’s 
your verdict?’ 

Ruth’s features, small and exquisitely shaped, 
were like Hettie’s ; but Hettie’s face was rosy and 
animated, while the other’s was wanting in life and 
colour. But as Ruth exclaimed indignantly, ‘ Surely 
you’ll not consent to this?’ her face grew: more 
crimson than the sunset glow. 

* Beggars can’t he choosers, dear,’ said Hettie. ‘ I 
have consented. Jarvis is sanguine of success. 
He is bent on making our fortunes.’ 

‘Have you lost all pride, Iiettie?’ said Ruth. 
‘We owe all our troubles to lawyer Bur ten aha w. 
He caught Gabriel in liis toils — father too. He 
will catch John now.’ 

‘Possibly. But John is shrewd enough,’ said 
Iiettie. ‘ He can defend himself. The recollec- 
tion that you and I are dependent on his efforts, 
Ruth, will be sure to rouse in him all his best 
energies. Ah, my dear, what a true friend he is !’ 
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Ruth looked searchingly into her sister’s face. 
The firelight touched Hettie’s profile and brought 
it into strong relief. The Unshed cheek, the 
exquisite curve of chin, the dark quivering lashes 
—all helped to express admiration and enthusiasm. 
The tone, too, in which she spoke was emotional. 
Did she love this man ? That seemed the question 
that was trembling oil Ruth’s pale lips ; and then 
her delicate face grew white, and she leant back 
in her chair shfinkingly, as the shadow shrinks 
when an elastic flame looks up out of the lire. 

‘I cannot hear this P cried Ruth, rising suddenly 
and moving across the room. Ah agonising sob 
escaped her as she sank down beside the hearth. 
Hetties knelt at the cliair-side, and with sudden 
impulse put her arms about her sister. ‘ Ruth, 
my dear, what is it ?’ 

For a while there was no answer. ‘ I can’t stay 
here. I can bear it no longer-’ This was Ruth’s 
low cry. 

TIettie looked at her perplexedly. ‘ Shall I never 
understand you!’ said she. ‘I thought it was 
your wish to stay. Would you prefer to face 
poverty! Dear Ruth, you are far too delicate. 

. The hardship and privation to which we should 
be exposed would kill you.’ 

‘I shouldn’t mind that,’ said Ruth, with a 
resolute face. ‘He doesn’t love me! Why should 
I care to live?’ 

Still Ilettie looked perplexed. But Ruth, not 
Seeing her face, ami misinterpreting her silence, 
hastened to unburden her -mind of the load she 
could no longer bear. 

: ‘ I would have kept my secret— kept it even from 

yon,’ said slie in a broken voice, ‘if I could have 
done so. It lias been: mine for months— for years 
past. When he worked in the yard, before lie rose 
to be a clerk in father’s office, the mere sight of him 
was ft happiness to iue. How hard he. 1ms always 
worked 1 Is it part of my weakness — ho is so 
strong and brave — to love him so 1 Every one 
praised him— every one, except Gabriel. He was 
jealous of him — hated, him, I firmly believe. 


The men’s characters are so different ! The one 
a visionary, indolent and irresolute; llm other 
practical, full of energy and force. Are not such 
men born to disagree ? I have watched them 
together many a time. The unjust hatred of 
Gabriel roused my indignation ; and how it in- 
creased my love ! But what could a feeble, 
wretched woman do ? If I had been blessed with 
health and strength like yours, TIettie, I would 
have left home months ago. Is there no way of 
escape from this misery now ? ’ 

She spoke appealingly, not meeting Hettie’s look, 
but with her eyes fixed upon the fire. The flames 
leapt high, and set a glow upon her face that 
seemed like mockery at such a moment. 

‘But I’ve not yet told you all,’ said; Ruth, lower- 
ing her voice. ‘He loves another. He has loved 
her for ever so long! I can recall — so at least it 
seems to me — the very day on which liis love began 
—almost the hour. Since then lie has toiled day 
and night with one persistent thought— the thought 
of making her his wife ! Dear Hettio ! — it is 
you ! ’ 

At this moment Ruth heard John’s step in the 
timber-yard, and knew that he was coming in. 
It had been bis privilege, ever since he had held 
the position of manager, to sup in this cosy 
parlour with the Beek family ; and this hour in 
the twenty-four had frequently brought to Ruth 
a painful glimpse of happiness. From the instant 
of waking each morning she had wished that even- 
ing would come. It. is true that most of John’s 
attention was bestowed upon Hcttie ; still, one word 
or look from Jarvis made up for all the neglect. 
His indifference cansed her to think the more, 
and with every thought of him her love had 
grown stronger. But to-night, since she had 
entrusted the secret to Ilettie, she shrank from 
the prospect of meeting Jarvis face to face. She 
dreaded lost her flushed cheeks or her faltering 
voice, or even a glance from her discreet sister, 
should betray her to him. She rose hastily, and, 
pleading a headache, went to her own room. 


A REVOLUTION IN IRON-MINING. 

ALL ABOUT EDISON'S LATEST. 

By Fheperick A. T.vluot. 


jROBABLY the great majority of 
people have read how, in a hypo- 
thetical war between, this country 
and the United States, the utter anni- 
hilation of the British Isles is brought 
about by Thomas Alva Edison, the 
greatest scientist, the world lias ever seen, simply 
pressing a prosaic , button in his laboratory. 
Where these stately islands rose majestically out 
Of the Atlantic one minute, they were nowhere to be . 
seen the next. Although this is a satirical exag- 


geration of the Wizard’s inventive potentialities, 
yet it would be interesting to know when his 
crowning achievement will bo attained. It was 
popularly opined that his ultima Thule was at- 
tained with tlie phonograph, flouroscope, and 
kinetoscope. But Edison is not one of those who, 
when they have made some extraordinary inven- 
tion, are content to repose upon their laurels 
and reap the pecuniary benefit accruing from 
the result of their handiwork. Each successive 
achievement only piques him to further attempts 
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by 'winch lie may benefit mankind. His latest 
invention, however, is of such magnitude and so 
stupendous in its conception that it completely 
relegates all hia previous efforts, wonderful though 
they are, into insignificance. It lias been said on 
more than one occasion that if the necessity 
arose lie would remove mountains. This contin- 
gency has arrived, and Edison is removing the 
mountains. Every schoolboy knows that if you 
take a piece of iron ore, pulverise it with a 
hammer, and then bring a magnet into contact 
with the granulated mass, the iron molecules, 
fulfilling the laws of affinity, fly to the load- 
stone, leaving the pure sand undisturbed behind, 
Edison’s latest consists of an application of this 
scheme upon a cyclopean scale. The result is 
that the United States, which now only mines 
about 15,000,000 tons of iron ore per annum, pro- 
bably will become in the near future the market- 
place of the world for iron. 

This marvellous ore-extracting process which 
promises to revolutionise the iron industry of the 
whole world, like many of his earlier inventions, 
arose from almost a mere accident. Hie phono- 
graph was suggested by a pin-prick of the finger, 
and now his latest invention was created from quite 
as commonplace and insignificant a genesis. About 
sixteen years ago Edison was rusticating upon 
;Loiig : ' Island, ' tlhited States. During one of Ills- 
daily peregrinations upon the beach his observant 
eye was arrested, by a hank of sand which the 
sea had cast up. It was not the white, silvery, 
shimmering sand so generally seen upon our sea- 
shores, but was of a deep sable hue. It was this 
peculiar colour that aroused liis curiosity, and he 
made impromptu investigations upon the spot, 
.formulating several hypotheses to account for this 
phenomenon, but did not arrive at a satisfactorily 
conclusive explanation. With his characteristic 
zeal and determination not to be beaten, lie 
carried a quantity uf the sand to his laboratory, 
where he proposed to carefully diagnose the case 
and obtain a veracious deduction. Suddenly an 
idea struck him. He laid one of his powerful 
electro-magnets near the puzzling heap. Instantly 
the substance was highly uffected, and in a very 
few minutes there were two heaps— one, the 
original, considerably reduced in balk, and 
another surrounding the magnet. A grim smile 
of complete satisfaction spread over the intelli- 
gent features of Edison. Why was it that they 
betrayed such an affinity for the magnetised 
steel ? There was only one solution to the 
enigma. The little grains must be particles of 
iron. Then another idea, as weird as it was 
stupendous, now portrayed itself forcibly before 
the great electrician. Why not put the simple, 
obvious scheme to practical utility in such a 
manner as to make it worth while, from a com- 
mercial standpoint, to grind up masses of mag- 
netite, and separate the iron particles from the 
sand by magnets ? Edison is not a man to re- 


cline upon a luxurious couch and hazard im- 
possible theories at so much per dozen. When 
lie advances a theory lie immediately proceeds to 
put it into practice, even though it may entail 
several years of incessant labour j a thousand 
and one obstacles have to bo surmounted, hun- 
dreds of experiments made, ninety-nine of which 
result in dismal failures involving ruinous expen- 
diture of money. His fertile brain began to work 
to place liis wild idea — it must certainly have ap- 
peared wild to a less audacious intelligence — into 
operation. It was perfectly feasible, though to 
make it profitable the crushing-machines and 
magnets would have to be of titanic proportions. 
But then such slight obstacles as these do not 
deter Edison, who is thoroughly at home with 
engines of herculean proportions and almost human 
ingenuity. For months he was busily engaged in 
mathematical deductions, intricate machine draw- 
ing, and what not. The outcome of it, after much 
grim perseverance, was that small machines were 
set lip on the beach of Long Island, where he 
had discovered the mysterious black sand, and the 
new process of iron-smelting was begun. Alas ! 
the enterprise was doomed to bo checked while 
in its infancy. One night a severe gale raged, 
and all the black sand was withdrawn again by 
the seia 

Although the process had only been submitted 
to a very short and incomplete trial, it was suffi- 
cient to illustrate the complete practicability of 
liis scheme. Flushed with his success, he floated 
a company, and the new process of ore extraction 
was commenced in grim earnest. Before ventur- 
ing upon surveying journeys for the exploration 
of ore-yielding soil, with his characteristic in- 
genuity he devised a marvellous little instrument 
for divining the presence of low-grade ore in the 
earth. This delicate little mechanism consists of a 
strongly magnetised needle, similar to a mariner’s 
compass, which deflects towards the earth when 
passing over beds of ore, thus betraying the 
presence of mineral which under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would nut bo divulged. The indis- 
pensable utility of this ingenious little contrivance 
is obvious. Under former conditions iron could 
only be found by digging for it — a will-o’-the- 
wisp undertaking — but now a man can walk 
comfortably along with this needle in liis hand, 
which is so delicately poised as to indicate even 
the slightest trace of iron. Edison was driving 
across the extensive wastes and gneiss rock of 
the mountains of New Jersey, when suddenly the 
magnetised needle reposing upon liis knee became 
deeply depressed to the earth, and remained so 
for such a long time that Edison feared his 
divining-rod had become disorganised ; but pre- 
sently tlie needle returned to its normal position. 
Great was Edison’s amazement upon this unex- 
pected discovery. The earth must be rielily 
impregnated with iron to affect the needle so 
violently. They investigated a wide area, and 
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still, the" needle was highly influenced, varying but 
little. Ellison’s wildest anticipations were more 
titan realised by this remarkable denouement. The 
upsliot of these careful explorations was that a 
large expanse of laud, some 16,000 acres in extent, 
was purchased by the company, Through this 
vast tract, at an average depth of 700 to 750 
feet* extend for twenty miles six large veins of 
ore-bearing rock, besides several minor ones. 
Edison computes that in this area there are some 
1,100,000,000 tons of iron ore, which is sufficient 
to last the States, at the present rate of con- 
sumption, for about eighty years. In 3000 acres 
immediately surrounding the works extends an 
enormous artery containing over 200,000,000 tons, 
which alone is ample to supply the whole world 
for about three years, and which will take the 
present plant over a hundred years to exhaust at 
its present average output. 

Now that Edison had discovered a rich ore- 
hearing ground, huge buildings for the accommoda- 
tion of the Brobdingnagian machinery sprang up 
like mushrooms. What was hut a few years ago 
a barren, secluded spot in the wilderness now 
resounds with the clang, whirl, and grinding of 
machinery, hissing oE steam, and the voice of 
man ! The district in northern New Jersey where 
this unique industry is in full swing is called 
Edison, after the founder. It is a strange, strag- 
gling place of a motley collection of buildings, 
some towering and slender, others short and ex- 
tended. Thiele electric cables for the transmission of 
the currents from the huge dynamos to the various 
machinery sheds are ubiquitous. The air is reek- 
ing with dust from the huge amount of sand 
that pours out incessantly, day and night, in a 
steady stream front a towering shaft, and the men 
are provided with curious respirators to purify 
the air breathed. Narrow-gauge railways dot 
the landscape on all sides ;. and the diminutive 
engines with long lines of trucks dart in and out 
of the huge buildings as if pluying at hide-and- 
seek. Whirling conveyors of all descriptions, 
from an endless chain of baskets to an endless 
rubber belt, abound everywhere; and if it were 
pot for such marvellous labour-saving devices ns; 
these this huge factory would give employment 
to thousands of hands, instead of. a little over 
two hundred, which constitute its present staff. : 

Edison is the sworn enemy of the trades 
unions. lie is never so delighted as when lie can 
jump up and say, while looking at some new 
contrivance, ‘ Another man dispensed with.’ One 
of the most marvellous labour-saving contrivances 
ever called into requisition is the steaunshovel. 
This leviathan machine is as nearly human as 
anything possibly can be. It weighs some 200,000 
lb., and 'in. design resembles a crane, with its 
stupendous telescopic latticed neck, from which 
depends the immense steel head with its formid- 
able steel teeth. The power controlling this in- 
genious machine is contained in a compact space : 


upon the body of the car, which rests upon a 
migratory truck. The rock is first rent asunder 
by dynamite blasting. The sinews of the mighty 
shovel are then set to work, the iron neck 
descends majestically, and, amid much hissing of 
steam, scrunching, and gnashing, the terrible 
steel teeth bury themselves in the disintegrated 
rock, which grates and grinds as the jaws close 
together ; the neck is again raised, and the shovel 
withdraws slowly from the face of the mountain 
with some 12,000 lb. of iron ore in its great 
maw. It swings majestically round and disgorges 
its capacious mouthful into the skips reposing 
upon the flat trucks waiting Upon the narrow- 
gauge railway near by. This shovel excavates 
about ten tons of rock every minute, and, work- 
ing day and night incessantly, clears away from 
tiie mountain-side over 14,000 tons of low-grade 
ore every twenty-four hours. It is a wonderful 
sight to see this monster at work, and Edison 
will sit for hours watching it with satisfactory 
smiles as it tears and swallows the tons of rocks 
with the utmost ease. Occasionally, however, 
it becomes too gormandising and meets with an 
obstreperous mass of rock. Then the exertion 
and strain is terrific, hut at last something gives 
way — almost invariably the rock ; but on one 
occasion it was the engine, which, sooner than 
release its grip, toppled over. 

As this shovel withdraws some ten tons of ore 
per minute, and there are two such shovels, though 
the second is a trifle smaller, as may be naturally 
divined, the railway trains conveying the ore from 
the excavating grounds to the crushing plant are 
kept pretty busily employed. ' When a; train, has 
obtained its consignment . of rock it steams away 
into a huge building, in which, upon a platform 
several feet above the ground, are two or three 
tremendously powerful electric cranes. As the 
train passes underneath, the skips are rapidly 
picked up, whirled round, and the contents 
discharged through a yawning abyss in the floor, 
accompanied by a roar and rattle and an im- 
penetrable pall of dust, into the crushing-machines 
below. 

The crushing-machines, following Edison’s cus- 
tomary system, are most stupendous in construction. 
They consist of two Gargantuan rollers, over six 
feet in diameter and four feet in width, and 
weighing over 235,000 lb. The surfaces are studded 
with huge bosses, and the rollers revolve within 
eighteen inches of each other. When viewed at 
a standstill they appear too ponderous for rapid 
movement, yet when running they' attain a 
velocity of over 290 revolutions per minute- 
equal to almost a surface of a mile. When the 
huge boulders come crashing through the roof 
above into the machine they .are caught by the 
inexorable teeth and, immediately reduced to con- 
venient lumps about the size of coco-nuts. The 
noise created by these terrible engines at work 
is frightful, and the giant rollers grind up the 
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rock as fast as the skips can discharge their 
cargo. The average output is some 300 tons per 
hour. After the boulders have passed through 
this machine they pass through another series of 
crushers, the rollers of each successive machine 
being placed nearer together and studded with 
finer teeth. After emerging from the last 
machine, what was a few minutes previously 
an unwieldy mass of ore several tons in weight 
is now reduced to the consistency of fine 
powder. 

Gigantic though these crushing-engines are, 
the mechanism that controls them is of a most 
delicate and intricate nature. There are in all 
over 4000 bearings, yot they can never be choked, 
ns they are so constructed that grit and dust are 
a sine qud non for their movements ; while, to 
guard against the possibility of accentuated cur- 
rents, which would probably tend to disarrange the 
machines, safety-fuses are plentifully provided, 
which sever the current directly it becomes of 
more than the inquired intensity. Again, the 
machine is only capable of withstanding a certain 
strain, and when this is attained, which is very 
seldom, the ‘ breaking-prills’ snap, and the whole 
of the colossal machinery is brought to a stand- 
still. :Tli0 ‘breaking-pins,’ which are one of the 
salient characteristics for the prevention of accident, 
are graded to the one-thousandth part of an inch, 
and fitted to every piece of mechanism which Inis 
to withstand a strain, however moderate. 

Another curious fact is that the power which 
drives these enormous rollers does not accomplish 
the pulverisation. The engine is only of sufficient 
power to impart a high revolving celerity to the 
rollers. It is this tremendous momentum, coupled 
with the extreme weight of the rollers— nearly 
seventy tons — that executes the crushing. For in- 
stance, suppose a large piece of rock about six tons 
in weight falls into the machine in such a manner 
as to offer a momentary resistance to the rollers, 
a simple contrivance by which the rollers are 
connected with the engines disengages the latter, 
so that no impetus is supplied during the moment 
the piece of rock impedes the progress of the 
rollers. But seventy tons of metal, whose peri- 
pheries have almost a mile a minute, require 
tremendous force to resist their progress. This 
brittle rock cannot do, and the next instant it 
is smashed to fragments, and the engine immedi- 
ately resumes contact with the rollers. At the 
outset Edison hud a great deal of trouble with 
these rollers. The ‘breaking-pins’ attached to a 
certain part of the machinery kept snapping, 
without any apparent reason, as rapidly as they 
were renovated. Edison sat and watched the 
feeding very closely, but coulrl assign no reason 
for their refractoriness. After a week’s patient 
and monotonous vigil lie entered his office one 
night, and exclaimed to his indefatigable associate, 
Mr Mallory, ‘I’m not going out of this office 
until I find out where the “bug” is.’ He 


forthwith sat down at his desk, and was deeply 
immersed for several hours in abstruse cal- 
culations. Suddenly lie jumped to his feet and 
cried exultantly, ‘I’ve got it.' lie had; the 
defect was remedied, and the machine has run 
smoothly without a hitch ever since. 

After the rock has passed through this crush- 
ing plant it is ready for the extraction of the 
ore. First passing through the drying-machine, 
it is carried by conveyors to the ore-separator, 
or, as it is vernacularly called, the ‘ refining-mill,’ 
and this phase of the process is the most interest- 
ing, because bore a most wonderful metamorphosis 
is effected. The refining building is a lofty 
structure six stories in height, and the pulverised 
ore is conveyed to the uppermost floor. From this 
top story the sand is permitted to gravitate in a 
thin shower from room to room, separating as 
it goes. Altogether, it has to pass four hundred 
and eighty magnets, arranged in three sets, eacli 
of varying intensity. The first set is the weakest— 
that is to say, it has the least energy and attrac- 
tion ; the second is medium, and the third lias 
the strongest deflecting power. The powdered iron, 
of the consistency of flour, is now ready for smelting, 
but first it has to be solidified, otherwise while in 
the furnace the blasting would blow an immense 
amount away. The convenient conveyor again 
catches it as it falls from the chute in tllo reftning- 
mill, and whirls it to the mixing-liouse. Here the 
pulverised iron is thrown into revolving cylinders 
along with a special . adhesive substance which 
binds every particle of iron securely together. 

Edison had considerable trouble in the search 
for a proper medium for this mixing process, and 
had made over seven hundred experiments beforo 
he alighted upon the ideal. As the iron, now closely 
resembling dough, exudes from the end of these 
cylinders, it is caught by an endless rubber belt 
five hundred feet long, with a conveying capacity 
of one hundred tons per hour to the ‘briquetting 
building.’ The main object of these briquetting 
machines is to force the doughy mixture through 
a small orifice about two inches in diameter, at 
the same time subjecting it to a pressure of a 
thousand pounds to the inch. The iron issues 
from this machine in small round knobs, called 
briquettes, about three inches long and two inches 
in diameter. They are now baked so that they 
should he of sufficient toughness to stand ship- 
ment. . From the briquetting ovens; iron rope, 
conveyors hustle them along and discharge them 
into the railway trucks by which they are carried 
to the vessel’s side. An immense amount of the 
iron is exported to this country ; and this is where 
England benefits by Edison’s enterprise, for. no other 
nation can manufacture iron so well, as we can do. 
As our supply of iron, also, is not sufficient to meet 
our demaud, this American iron is most wel- 
come. It is a noteworthy fact in this remarkable 
industry that not once in the whole process, 
from its crude state upon the mountain-side until 
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it ia transported, is tlie material toadied by 
human hands. All is (lone by machinery. 

When the sand lias gravitated from the top 
story of the refining-mill to the basement, com- 
pletely destitute of even the minutest particle of 
iron, it is transported by a conveyor through a 
towering latticed derrick, from the extremity of 
which it spouts in a copious constant stream, 
making a veritable mountain, in itself. From a 
distance this sand-fall presents a picturesque sight 
■with the sun. glancing upon its shimmering 
particles. This sand, although refuse so far ns 
the iron-mining is concerned, is yet a valuable 
commercial product, being extensively purchased 
for building purposes, for which it is more 


suitable than the seashore sand, as it is what 
is technically called ‘sharper.’ When it is recol- 
lected that of every ton of excavated ore about 
three-fourths are pure sand, it will be readily seen 
that Edison is literally moving mountains. 

Edison had the greatest confidence ill his inven- 
tion ; and although it has taken many years of 
patient and determined labour, endless experi- 
ments, ninety-nine per cent, of which resulted in 
disheartening failures— Edison has himself con- 
fessed that he only expects one practical result 
out of every hundred experiments undertaken— 
and the expenditure of thousands of pounds of 
money, it is now one of the greatest engineer- 
ing triumphs the world has ever seen. 


A BRIDEGROOM ENTRAPPED. 

By Agnes Giberne. 


chapter i. 


iJOU think you really must go, John 
dear?’ she said, and she spoke 
with an air of reluctance. We 
were within twenty-four hours of 
becoming man and wife, and it 
seemed to have come upon her 
as a surprise that I could think of anything in 
the world except our impending marriage. I 
certainly felt, for my part, all that a bridegroom 
can reasonably be expected to feel oil the brink 
of wedding the girl of liis choice ; but perhaps a 
man is seldom so utterly wrapped up in the one 
object as is a .woman under like circumstances. 
It. so happened that, at this particular epoch of 
my existence, a second question of importance 
claimed attention. To be : brief : I had a book in 
hand — the first I had written ; and that book- 
no mere novel, but a weighty volume of early 
English history— was nearing completion. Those 
who have written books will know what this 
means, , especially in the case of one’s ‘maiden’ 
effort. The year which should see me a wedded 
husband might- also see me a successful author. 

I bad, however, come, lately to almost a stand- 
still for lack , of information on a certain subject, 
which information I believed to be. obtainable 
from one man alone. This man was a distant 
cousin of Laura’s, the Very Rev. Dean of a 
certain city situated about two hundred miles 
away. The Dean and 1 had never met, but I 
'looked forward to making his acquaintance, after 
our honeymoon. My book, so far as completed, 
had been read and approved of by a publisher; 
- and arrangements had been made for its publica- 
tion in the. autumn, provided that I could get it 
done in time. Therefore our 1 moon ’.was to be 
scarcely , more than a lmlf-moon.; and so soon as 
we returned to England I meant to seek out the 
.good and learned Dean, pleading, as I should then 
be able, our new connection, and craving his help, 


But on the very eve of our wedding-day news 
reached me that the Dean was on the point of 
starting for a lengthy tour . on the Continent. 
Another twenty-four hours and lie would be out 
of reach for months, perhaps for a year. The 
questions that I had to ask could not well be 
written; at all events, I could not hope that the 
Dean would fully answer them by post. He 
would be away from: books of reference ; his 
letters were always short to excess ; and he was 
famous for an absolutely illegible hand. I wanted 
his general opinion upon a somewhat complicated 
question connected with a considerable period, and 
involving the characters of two or three eminent 
personages. Hnlf-an-liour’s talk would be worth 
more to me than half-a-yenr’s correspondence. 

Nothing remained but to start off there and 
then for a chat with him before lie should leave 
home, sending a telegram to announce my pur- 
pose, and pleading future instead of present 
relationship. He was said to be a charming man, 
full of learning, genial as smishine, delighted to 
give Dut from his store® of knowledge. I had but 
to place myself in bis presence, and wisdom would 
pour from liis lips, like water from a Swiss 
fountain, fed by ever-melting snows, 
y True, I should have to leave Laura on this 
last day, and I should have to travel hard. 

"Weddings in those years were over by midday. 
If I found the Dean in, if lie were free at once 
to attend to me, and if a short, talk: sufficed, I 
might catch the half-past ten return train, 
and get back about midnight. Otherwise I 
should have to wait till early morning, to 
travel by a slow ‘parliamentary,’ and probably to 
be restricted in time for changing my clothes. 
Still, the thing could be done ; and I made 
Laura understand that I fully intended to be off 
by tlie earlier, train, , 

Despite these assurances, she V seemed unhappy. 
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anil she persisted in looking upon the small 
separation us a serious affair. Actually there were 
tears in her eyes. I rather wished that she 
could resolve to shorten our leave-taking. The 
dear girl had always so much to say, while I 
felt that there were few minutes to spare, and I 
was also anxious to escape with a mind free for 
historical analysis. 

‘So you think you really must go, John dear?’ 
she began over again, just when I believed that 
I had fully convinced her of the necessity. ‘It 
seems such an enormous distance ! I know yon 
will never manage to catch the 10.30. You’ll he 
so wrapped up in some horrid old Saxon chronicle 
that you will forget all about the wedding until 
it is too late. And then I shall see nothing more 
of you till we meet in church. That slow train 
is always late, so you will rush up at the very 
last moment, when everybody is in an agony, 
and we shall be married in a scrimmage to get 
done before it strikes twelve, and you will be 
fearfully untidy, and so sleepy with your had 
night that people will say you are miserable at 
being married tome. Just think! And if your 
train breaks down, or if you have an explosion or 
a collision, you may never come back at all.’ 

‘ But, my love, we are not going to have either an 
explosion or a collision, and nobody coidd possibly 
call me miserable, because I am just the reverse,' 
I said, with a furtive glance at my watch. 

‘ You can’t tell. Accidents are always unexpected, 
and they always come at the most inconvenient 
times. If you don’t manage to get your tie 
straight, that will be quite enough to make you 
look wretched. You don’t think’— conxingly — 
‘ that you might put off till the Dean comes 
back? It would not be really long, you know. 
Does it matter so very much ? We ahull not be 
depending on your pen for bread and butter, 
after all ; and if your book did nut come out 
this, year, it might come out next year instead. 
Then you would not Heed to work all day long 
either. I’m beginning to be just a wee bit jealous 
of your pen, do you know?’ 

‘My dear, I don’t think you quite understand,’ 
I said, with studied mildness. ‘I am just now 
iii full swing with the work’ 

‘Most men in love wouldn’t he able,’ she 
murmured:; and this was disquieting, but I went 
on as if I had not heard : ‘And if I were to lay 
it aside for six months or more, I might never 
feel inclined to take it up again. Don’t yon see?’ 

‘That would be a world- wide misfortune,’ she 
said ; and if she had spoken less pensively I 
could almost have suspected her of laughing at 
me. Then her eyes again became wet. ‘Would 
it matter, John? Would anything matter — so 
long as you and I are together ?’ 

‘I think it would, my dearest,’ I said. ‘That, of 
course, is a pretty and graceful view of the matter ; 
but one’s duty has also to.be considered, I liavo my 
work in life to do, and mere pleasure must not bo 


allowed to stand in its way.’ To this point I held 
steadfastly, and within five minutes I was off. 

It had not been my fate to be always in touch 
with Church dignitaries. Plain John Smith, of 
no particular family, could hardly expect to he 
sought after by dignitaries of any description. 
But John Smith, plunged deep .into the story of 
early English history, becomes, perhaps, a more 
important individual. Strong in this, belief, .1 
presented myself at the Deanery with no flutter- 
ings of trepidation ; and I was not in the least 
surprised to meet with a right cordial reception. 

To be sure, the Dean had won a reputation for 
universal kindliness. His worst enemy — if lio had 
ever laid one — needed not to have feared going to 
the Deanery, He would have been received with 
beaming smiles and with the best of cheer. I 
might myself have been the Dean’s nearest relative 
and dearest friend, judging from his outstretched 
hand and the radiant smile which lighted up 
his fine features. lie apologised for the absence 
of his wife and daughter, who had departed by a 
train previously fixed upon, while he, on receiving 
my telegram, had at some inconvenience generously 
put off ins own going for an hour or two that he 
might respond to my wishes. It was the only 
chance, as ho meant to stay abroad for a year. 
Absence from work had been ordered for him ; 
and, indeed, though vigorous in speech and move- 
ment, ha luolced very spare ami worn. 

Would I come at once to the library, lie asked, 
to lose no time? Barely an hour remained before 
he had to start. The luggage was gone, and 
everything hud been arranged. He was leaving 
the place in charge of a couple of old servants. 
These facts he mentioned casually, and then 
ho asked — How about food? Would I like?- 

‘Nothing at all, thanks,’ I said hastily. ‘That 
is all provided for.’ By which I meant that I 
could get something to eat at the station by -and- by. 

The Dean looked perhaps a little relieved. 
‘Then you have friends in the place. That is 
right,’ he said, and I did not take the trouble to 
correct him. I begrudged each moment that 
was wasted in chit-chat. 

Through a much-littered hail we passed into 
a long passage, which led to a second passage, 
and that to a third. Then we went up a little 
winding staircase and into a large library— : 
oblong in shape, with three windows, all on 
one side and all placed so high that no one 
standing on the floor could see out of them. 
It was a lofty room, and the walls wore ab- 
solutely lined with bookcases, interrupted ouly 
by the windows and by a single oil-painting over 
tiie mantelpiece. The very door was a part of the 
bookcases, opening inwards, as I noted in passing. 

I remembered nothing further about the matter. 

Two cups of coffee and some biscuits stood 
waiting, and the Dean offered me one, hoping that 
it was not cold. Again I had to decline, time 
being far too precious to waste in coffee-drinking. 
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It was not quite easy to bring the Dean to 
a point. He was in the unsettled mental condi- 
tion of one about to start on a long journey ; 
so that something of a wrench was needed 
to carry him from an atmosphere of luggage 
and railway-tickets to the perplexities of Saxon 
history. Moreover, he liked to expatiate upon 
the merits of his library, upon its quiet and re- 
tirement. No sound of passers-by could penetrate 
those thick walls, and its position cut it off 
entirely from all household stir. ‘ When I am 
here I seem to be in a world alone,’ he said, 
smiling. I listened impatiently, not guessing how 
soon those facts would possess a keen interest for 
me. With an effort I turned him to the subject 
of my book ; and he leant hack in an easy-chair, 
big pale , hands lightly joined. ‘Yes, yes; you 
wished to ask me something,’ he said. 

I dashed into my explanation. In the train I 
had conned it over, thrusting away superfluous 
words *, and I flatter myself that the difficulty 
was well stated. At first the Dean’s eyes wandered, 
but in three minutes I had his attention. Once 
or twice he gently nodded his head. ‘Good ! 
Well put ! ’ he murmured. Then, when I paused, 
he sat lost in thought. 

‘Yes, I could say a good deal to help you if 
there were time,’ he murmured. ‘Hut’ — — lie 
took out his watch, looked at the hands, and 
laid it, face upwards, upon the table. ‘A few 
hints are the most that I can manage. If, liow- 
ever, yon would care to remain here for an hour 
or two after I go, pray do so. I can direct your 
attention to a few books, into which you might 

dip. Here ' lie walked across to a bookcase 

between two of the windows, and began pulling 
out one volume after another. ‘Have you pencil 
and note-book? In a couple of hours you may 
do a good deal if you are a rapid reader. What 
time must you start ? ’ 

I hesitated, f At ten, perhaps ; but, if necessary, 
I can stay longer.’ 

.‘Right,’ He stood for several minutes, turn- 
ing to passage after passage with the secure 

rapidity of a man at home in his books, slipping 
in scraps of paper as a guide to me. Then he 

returned to Ids seat, and the flow began. He 

spoke with few pauses, not fast, but steadily; 
and the breadth of knowledge shown was amaz- 
ing. He never hesitated for a name, a date, a 
fact. I was kept hard at work, scribbling memo- 
randa of what he said, scarcely needing to ask a 
question, only jotting down page after page of 
thoughts for future consideration. Time flew on 
wings. 1 could have listened thus for twelve 

hours at a stretch. A ;-: ; 

Suddenly he broke off in the middle of a 
sentence. ‘Time is up. I shall miss ray train.’ 

‘But you were saying’ I gasped. 

‘ Nothing of importance. Merely as to^— — 
You will find all that you really want in one 
or another of those books,’ AcsAA jAAAA 


‘If you could just have told me’— — 

1 My dear friend, I must be off. I am under a 
promise. Nearly ten minutes past the time I 
fixed ; and the carriage is outside, waiting. Half 
a minute more may mean the loss of ray train. 
No, no ; not a moment. But stay as long as you 
wish. Pray do. Make any use of my library. 
Good-bye ! They ought to have reminded me of 
the time ! Good-bye, good-bye ! ’ 

One grasp of the hand, and the venerable Dean 
was gone, literally with flying coat-tails. No 
schoolgirl ever rushed more frantically out of a 
room, or banged a door behind her with more 
excited ardour. I could hear his feet going down 
the winding stair and along the passage beyond, till 
lost iii distance. Then came a pause; and soon I 
hoard, faint and far, the sound of receding wheels, 
after which silence settled down upon the place. 

I carried the lamp closer to the pile of selected 
books, and sat down, resolved to make the most 
of my opportunity. First one volume, then an- 
other, I searched into, glanced through, and copied 
from, with eager energy and enchained interest. 
Those passages to which the Dean had specially 
referred me proved to be hardly less weighty than 
his spoken suggestions. He was a wonderful man, 
I thought ; and I smiled at the recollection of 
his impetuous flight. 

The striking of a clock somewhere in the room 
aroused me. Ten ! Just time to put my things 
together, speed to the station, and catch the 10 . 30 . 
But-— those volumes still untouched ! What could 
I do? To leave them would be heart-breaking. 
It did not at the moment occur to me that I 
might, after the honeymoon, ask leave from the 
Dean to pay another visit to his library. 1 was 
full o! my work, absorbed in the present research ; 
and, after all, the second train would do. Why 
not wait and travel by that ? Laura had said that 
she did not expect me by the earlier train. So 
down I sat, hastily munching a biscuit to allay 
cravings which insisted on making themselves felt. 
Hardly surprising, since I had had only one cup 
of coflee since early lunch. 

Almost instantly I was again deep in my work ; 
and this time nothing, disturbed ine— not even 
the striking of eleven and twelve o’clock. When 
at length, feeling somewhat stupefied, I lifted my 
head and looked round, conscious of failing light 
or sight, the little clock, struck one with silvery 
impressiveness. .lAA;;:' /-.AA 

‘Hollo !’ I muttered. ‘I liad not a notion how 
time was going.’ : Was I faint for want : of food ? 
That question came naturally, for the room seemed 
cold, and the light was very dim. Then I saw 
that the lamp had burnt away all its oil, and was 
quietly dying out. With a hasty spring I reached 
the mantelpiece, found a box of matches and a 
red candle in a, diminutive candlestick, and lighted 
the wick just as the lamp- flame ceased to exist. 

The large room looked weird and ghostly in 
the pale flicker of one tiny candle, and I caught; 
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myself shivering — partly, doubtless, from want of 
food, partly from the chill of a spring night, 
inevitable even when the days are fairly warm. 
I stretched myself, yawned, drank a cup of cold 
coffee, and disposed of three or four biscuits. After 
which I returned the books to their places, mentally 
thanked the Dean for solid help afforded, folded 
and tied together my papers, and turned to leave 
the room. 

Turned ! But which way 1 No door was visible. 

A moment’s sense of bewilderment, followed by 
a laugh. It was absurd. I believed myself to 
have noticed, ns we came in, that the door was a 
part of tin: general bookcase, and that it faced 
the three windows ; and I ought to have observed 
its position more particularly when the Dean 
made his hurried exit, but I had been then too 
much absorbed to give full attention. It seemed 
to my recollection that, when he rushed away 
with flying coat-tails, he had gone in the direction 
of the wall opposite the windows, but I could 
not he sure. I had turned so quickly to the 
books as not to watch his actual departure. 

However, the door had now to be found. Once 
out of this room, I could easily leave the house. 
If heard I might, indeed, be mistaken for a 
burglar ; but that had to be risked ; and no 
doubt the Dean had mentioned to his servants 
that he was leaving me in the library. 

Had he done so ? or had ho in his hurry for- 
gotten ? It seemed curious that one of them 
should not have come to speak to me before 
going to bed. If he said nothing, they would 
naturally conclude that I had taken my depar- 
ture before himself. 

With the little red candle in hand, I hastily 
traversed that side of the room which lay opposite 
to the windows, feeling for the door and search- 
ing for tokens of its existence, but feeling and 
searching in vain. This would not do. I began 
over again a far more careful examination ; and 
still the result was failure. There was no sign 
whatever of any possible opening. I felt and 
thumped, pulled and pushed, to no purpose. A 
solid wall of bookcases shut me in. 

A third time I went over the same ground. 
Perhaps some spring had to be touched, or some 
button had to be pressed, or some string had to 


be pulled. Inch by inch I explored the wall and 
the adjacent ' floor ; but no break in the shelves 
became apparent, no spring or string or button 
could be discovered. 

Was it possible that I had mistaken the wall? 
What if, after all, the door were in the end of 
the room opposite the fireplace? I went over 
that side also, foot by foot, with exceeding pains ; 
and still failure rewarded my efforts. 

I was getting tired, worried, and anxious. These 
huntings took time ; and the slim red candle, 
carried to and fro, wasted fast. Soon I should 
be left in darkness. 

The early morning train started at five o’clock ; 
and if I could not get out by then no chance 
remained of my reaching home in time for the 
wedding. Perspiration broke from every pore 
with the bare idea. I pictured the assembled 
crowd in church, my Laura in her white dress 
and veil, with a pale face of fear, vainly waiting 
for her bridegroom. What would she think? 
What could she think ? 

But this was nonsense, absurdity. The door 
existed, and I simply had to find it. There was 
plenty of time, if only I could have been sure 
of plenty of light. Anyhow, I had to discover 
the door and to make my escape. The thing had 
to be ; ami the very notion of serious difficulty 
was too ludicrous. That I, a sensible, prosaic- 
modern Englishman, should be mowed up in a 
doorless prison, like any unfortunate knight of 
the Middle Ages, could only make one laugh. So* 
I told myself, though it made me angry too. 

The clock struck one ! two ! Three hours re- 
mained before my train would start,. 

Slowly and doggedly I went round, testing 
every inch of those two walls. There unquestion- 
ably tlie door was, if only I could alight upon 
it. I had not come in at the fireplace-end of 
the room; that at least I knew with certainty g 
and the window-side was an outer wall. Again- 
I hammered and shook, I poked and pushed, I' 
tried and tested, making noise enough, one would 
have thought, to awaken the seven sleepers. But 
no opening, no sign of a possible doorway, could 
I discover. 

My candle flickered and went out. In breath- 
less despair I dropped upon the nearest seat. 


WOOD PAVEMENT AND WHERE IT COMES EROM. 


few of those hundreds and thou- 
ds who daily travel the wood 
•cment laid down in so many of 
• London thoroughfares, or who 
.’e at some period in their lives 
od and watched the process of 
laying it, have much idea of where all this wood 
is obtained, nor have they any idea of the process 
used in cutting it into blocks of the requisite size. 


Various kinds of woods from all parts of the world 
have been tried-, and of late years the Tasmanian! 
* stringy bark,’ a species of the Eucalypti, Im- 
proved to be the most enduring, and without the 
glass-like surface of some other hard woods. The 
stringy bark, which grows all over Tasmania, lias 
a rougher surface than the blue gum, thereby 
giving in greasy weather a better foothold for 
man and beast. It is in the south of the island. 
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of Tasmania that the chief supply of timber is 
obtained, the forests coining down almost to tlio 
water’s edge, thus making the cost and difficulty of 
transport very small ; in fact, at some of the mills 
vessels of three thousand, tons could partly load 
alongside the pier, and complete their, loading by 
barges while lying in a perfectly secure anchorage. 
We will now take a ramble round a typical 
southern Tasmanian sawmill. 

Leaving Hobart by one of the small steamers 
which run daily to the ports down tlie D’Entre- 
casteaux Channel, which divides the two islands 
of Bruni from the mainland, we arrive at our 
place of disembarkation, and after a drive of a 
few miles across the island of South Bruni we 
arrive at our destination. What strikes the 
stranger's eye at first are tlie mountains of saw- 
dust which we see in every direction ; in fact, 
the beach is being fast covered up by it. Stand- 
ing back a little is a comfortable-looking residence, 
occupied by tlie manager ; and scattered about are 
the cottages of the employes, many of which have 
gardens attached, where vegetables and flowers can 
be easily cultivated. Attached to the mill there 
is also a general store, where anything and every- 
thing can ho obtained. The mill lias a forty 
horse-power engine driving the breakdown and 
circular saws, and it is capable of cutting about 
.thirty thousand feet of timber daily. Leaving the 
mill, we proceed, under the guidance of the fore- 
man bnslunan, along a wooden tramway, which 
runs right into the forest. In the early morning, 
before the sparkling dew is off tlie foliage, the 
whole scene is one of great beauty ; and, unlike 
most of the other colonies, there is plenty of 
music from the whistling dicks, blue wrens, and 
other feathered denizens of the Tasmanian hush. 

The tramway runs for about three-quarters of a 
mile on a perfectly smooth level, anil then begins 
to rise with a gradually increasing gradient till 
we near a portable engine at the end of the tram. 
This engine is provided with a drum and six 
hundred feet of wire rope. Its use we shall 
shortly see. It is in this spot that the logs arc 
loaded on to the trollies and sent down to the 
mill, the trollies being provided with powerful 
brakes. The first part of the journey is accom- 
plished by tlie bare weight of tlie load, and it 


finally stops upon reaching tlie level, where a 
team . of horses drag it into tlie mill. But the 
foreman is calling us to come on, and, clamber- 
ing up a rough track, we find the wire rope all 
along it, and at its end a large iron slice, in shape 
something like a snow-plough ; on this now rests 
tlie end of a fine log some twenty-four feet long 
and seven feet in diameter. The foreman and his 
gang see all clear, give the word, round goes the 
drum, and, willy-nilly, the log is hauled out to 
the siding, where it is soon secured on the trollies 
and despatched to be made into wooden pavement. 
Tlie foreman bush man’s duty' is to select and cut 
down the timber, and when one patch is worked 
out, to go on till the engine is too far away to be 
of use. Then comes a short lengthening of the 
tramway, or the transfer of the engine to tlie other 
side ; if the former is decided on, the engine 
is unlashed from the stump to which it lias been 
secured, put upon the rails, and drives itself 
farther uphill, it being capable of going up a 
gradient of one in four. 

On returning to the mill, from the forest we see 
our log passing through the first series of saws, or 
the ‘breaking down,’ as tliej - are called, and then 
finally the slabs reach the circular -saw bench, 
where they are cut into planks nine and a half 
inches wide and four and a quarter in thickness, 
thus allowing for the shrinkage to nine by four, 
which is the requisite size for blocks. 

The reason that they are not cut into the small 
blocks at the same time is that the extra amount 
of handling and storing would greatly increase the 
cost of production. From a log of the size of which 
we have been speaking, nearly four thousand blocks 
could be obtained. As the planks are out they 
are sliot down to tlie timber-men, who load up 
the trucks, carefully examining each plank for 
flaws, and they arc then run out to the jetty for 
slacking, or shipment if tlie craft is waiting. In 
most cases, however, it is sent up to Hobart by the 
ketch belonging to the mill, where it is again 
stacked and inspected, and at last finally shipped 
to Europe. As regards the lasting powers of the 
stringy bark, that, of course, lias to be proved, but 
judging by the durability of the railway-sleepers 
on tlie government lines, a renewal once in seven 
years ought to be sufficient. 


SALVAGE: AN EPISODE. 

By Bennet Copplkstoke. 


HE waves were tearing the shingle at 
my feet, and in front a mile of breakers 
roared on tlie terrible White Ledge. 
Out at sea the flash of a signal-gun 
cut the darkness, and the tatters of 
a report trailed down the wind, 
the Ledge,’: said: the sailor Jim, without 


But Cap’ll Tom of the tug Osnlckm, of which the 
baptismal name liad been Alia Secours, pulled out 
his watch and waited. Tlie gun flashed again, 
and we listened for the tardy report. 

‘Eight seconds, good,’ timed the Cap’n. ‘She’s 
half a mile clear of the Ledge, and drifting into 
the bay.’ ... . 

‘It doesn’t matter,’ commented Jim, ‘ for she ’s 
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bound to knock her -nose against Straight 
Point.’ 

‘ That ’s true.’ And the subject seemed to he 
removed from further interest. 

I was a landsman and raw to these business- 
like calculations. To me the drifting ship meant 
a load of helpless human beings rushing upon 
destruction, and I turned fiercely on the Cap’ii. 

‘ Are you going to let the poor fellows perish 
without making an effort to save them?’ 

The Cap’n was unmoved. ‘It ain’t no business 
of oura,’ he said. Jim was more explanatory. 

‘You see, sir, there’s a lifeboat down to Beale, 
a new-painted thing, very pretty. They love to 
play with her, taking her out and upsetting to see 
how she works. The crew’s never had a wreck, 
and that ship will give them the chance they’ve 
prayed after fur months. We’ve got no ealL to 
interfere.’ 

1 The Almighty,’ put in. Cap’ll Tom with solem- 
nity, ‘has His eye on the Beale folk.’ 

A coastguard broke out of the darkness. He 
pointed towards the sea, and cried, ‘Ho you know 
who she is, Tom ? ’ The manner of the man was 
that of one hugging valuable news. 

‘No,’ said Cap’n Tom. ‘Some furriu tramp, 
I suppose.’ 

‘ I thought you didn’t, or you wouldn’t he fool- 
ing here. She’s a Dutch steamer bound for 
Southampton, fifteen hundred tons, in hardware 
and toys. The propeller shaft’s broke. Now, 
sir 1 ’ 

Cap’ll Tom and Jim uttered a simultaneous gasp- 
ing roar, and turning, pounded over the shingle at 
an incredible speed. I followed in their tracks, 
and, when they reached the high-road loading into 
BrightinOuth, was able to overtake them. The 
men ran in silence except for the sound of their 
groaning lungs, striding ponderously like hooted 
elephants. 

Hive minutes later we stood on the stone pier 
by Briglitinouth jetty. The tug 0 snickers lay 
under steam, grinding the fenders as the swell 
heaved her towards us. Jim dropped in at once, 
but I arrested the Cap’u for an instant. 

‘"Why 7’ 

‘Salvage,’ he muttered, jerking away from my 
grasp and leaping into the tug, 

‘May I cornel’ I shouted. The Cap’n had 
already cast off the fore mooring-rope, and now 
ran to the stern. ‘You won’t want a share?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Jump, then.’ 

I jumped, and the screw began to throb. 

The Cap’ll took the wheel, nnd I stood beside 
liim. Jim was forward on the lookout, and the 
crew of two tore coal out of the boat’s bowels 
and cast it on the fires. 

We ran due south in order to clear the White 
Ledge, which lay to the east and stretched sea- 
wards for a full mile. The gale blew heavily 
from the south-west, so that, when we "were no 


longer sheltered by the harbour, we received the 
full weight of the Channel on our tubhv hows. 
It was midsummer, but the deep water is never 
warm. At every plunge twenty feet of spray 
shot into the air and rained cold as bail upon 
my wretched body. For a long ten minutes this 
misery continued, and then the Cap’u threw the 
tug’s head before the wind. The change Was 
wonderful. The waves sank down, and the gale 
was loft behind, as wo rushed down the trail 
of the disabled steamer. She liad a start of 
about three miles ; but the bay was wide, and 
the Osukkcrs was travelling at three times her 
speed. 

‘Shall we he in time to save the crew?’ I 
asked. 

‘Oh, liang the crew ! ’ grunted Cap’ll Toni. ‘ I’m 
after the ship. She won't go ashore under lialf- 
an-honr, and we shall catch her in twenty 
minutes. The Osukkurs has heels.’ 

Presently the heels of the Osulchrs left the 
water at every pitch. The wind was on our 
starboard quarter, and we hurtled over the running 
sens. The Cap’ll let the propeller race as it pleased, 
‘We ain’t a blooming liner,’ lie observed. We 
passed the breakers raging oil the White Ledge, 
heading due east for Beale. 

‘Master,’ said the Cap’n cheerfully, ‘give me a 
disabled ship, a valuable one, and I ’m a blood- 
hound.’ I reminded him of the eager lifeboat 
crew praying daily at Beale for wrecks, and lie 
broke into a gale of laughter, ‘We pray too,' 
lie cried, ‘and the prayers of a salvage skipper 
are powerful efficacious, especially when he owns 
a twelve-knot tug.’ 

We rushed down the trail of the German 
steamer, and ere long a dark waving patch ap- 
peared in the gloom ahead. ‘Shake lier up,’ cried 
Cap’n Tom. We shut off steam on the lee side of 
the chase, drifting with lier. I saw a thin line 
strike our bows like n whip-lash, Jim’s hand was 
upon it, and running aft, lie hauled on board the 
bight of a wire towing-eable. Then the Osukkcrs 
dashed ahead, and, passing under the nose of tlie 
quarry, strained out to sea. The rope drew taut. 
I fell instantly upon my back, and a wave rising 
over the quarter washed me into the unprotected 
cockpit. When I painfully arose the tug was 
toiling at full speed With little way. Cap’n Toni 
watched for the Bremener’s bows to drag round. 
‘She’s got to come away ten points, good,’ lie said. 
‘Hurt yourself?’ 

The wind was now almost abeam, and every 
sea broke on board. The awful drag astern held 
the tug down, and at every interrupted plunge she 
shuddered with effort. Cap’n Tom gravely re- 
garded the superfluity of water, and, trusting the 
wheel for a moment to my hands, lie battened 
down the hatches and drew tarpaulins over the 
euginc-room gratings. 

We drove across the waves, the German ship 
following like a black ghost. I stood, a forlorn 
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spar, amid the rushing 'water.. ‘There’s more 
water than we want,’ admitted tlie Cap’ll, ‘but it 
serves to keep our little kick-up covered.’ 

When Straight Point was at last cleared, the 
tug seemed to draw out of her grave perils and 
joyfully to stand inshore for shelter. But shelter 
came too late. The wind and the waves had done 
their work. The tarpaulins had been stripped 
away, the engines moved amid a wash of water, 
and tile crew of stokers vainly dived into black 
pools and strove to feed our fires with streaming 
fuel. Cap’ll Tom’s face dropped with the steam- 
gauge. The tug’s heart was failing her for want 
of fire, ‘Oh 1 shake her up,’ roared the desperate 
skipper ; and there came bade a hoarse, un- 
disciplined murmur, ‘ Shake her up yourself ; we 
can’t. 1 

The tired propeller flapped feebly and then 
stopped. 

I saw the towing-rope curl up over our stern 
and the tall hull of the German sweep towards 
our rudder. Jim’s long body shot past me, the 
rope was cast off, and with a dying flicker of the 
screw we wriggled aside. As we lay with head to 
the wind the rolling German vessel slid away 
into the darkness, the yells of the helpless sailors 
tearing at iny heart. 

‘She’s lost,’ I cried. 

‘Well, she’s got a powerful lot of water to be 
lost in,’ growled the Gap’ll. ‘Oh, hang! there 
goes the fool popping again.’ 

1 Two days later, about midday, I chanced 
upon the Cap’ll and Jim. They looked rather 
■liilarious.'/'Vv vU; 

‘ Good luck, mister, 1 roared the Cap’ll when yet 
a great way off. ‘Come and wet it.’ 

‘ Ship was taken up by a tug out of West- 
haven, and is safe in port,’ said Jim. 

I wetted it. 

‘Tour joy is most generous after our night of 
disappointment,’ I observed kindly. 

The Gap’ll smote Jim a terrible blow upon 
the. shoulder. ‘ Hark to that. We’re noble 
fellows.’ 

1 The gentleman is what they call soft,’ remarked 
Jim reflectively. ‘Say, sir, can you figure— do 
sums ? ’ V,.: 

I ■ assorted that my ‘sums’ were models of skill 
and accuracy. 

‘Half of fifteen ■■hundred' pounds is seven hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, ain’t it?’ 

‘Undoubtedly.’ 

Ci ‘Two shares for the Cap’u ; three for the. tug— 
which is only another name for the Cap’ll, cursed 
old Jew ; one for Jim Cornish-— that’s me ; one 
for. Boh Westlake ; and one for Pat Jack. How 
many ’s that 1 ’ 

‘Eight.’ 

‘What does each one figure out at?’ 

1 solved the difficult problem and presented 
Jim with the result. 

‘Ninety-three pounds fifteen shillings,’ lie re- 


peated. ‘ It sounds a lot, but I shall understand 
better if you put it in beer. How many quarts 
of’ 

‘Oh, come,’ I said, laughing. ‘Enough beer to 
swim in— to float the tug in.’ 

While Jim silently contemplated his unlimited 
good fortune as measured in beer the Cap’ll 
entered into explanations. 

‘ The Dutchman would have gone ashore hut 
for the OsvMcrs, so we had first claim. I ain’t 
a blooming Scotchman as wants everything, so I 
arranged with Cap’ll Winks of the Mary Jane — 
her that finished the job — to join as partner over 
this salvage. I says, “ Halves,” and halves it was. 
Then we telegraphed to the owners at Bremen, 
and got the skipper of the steamer to telegraph 
too. We said, “The salvage tugs Osulclcers and 
Mary Jane saved your ship Kaiser, and claim 
£1500 ;” the skipper said, “It is all right— they 
did and the owners said, " Done ; apply for cash 
at Southampton.” You see, sir, the Admiralty 
judges love salvage-tugs. They say that British 
commerce couldn’t get along nohow without us, 
and we ought to be encouraged. Owners wouldn’t 
pay us if they could help it; but they’ve got to, 
the judges are that sharp. So you see, sir, we 
haven’t done badly over that little trip the other 
night. Whan we go out again you may come 
if you like. It’s in what the newspapers call 
“the cause of humanity,” and there’s nothing 
like humanity, especially when it’s properly 
rewarded.’ 

Cap’u Tom shook my hand, with tears in Ins 
eyes, and turned to hide his manly emotion in 
the flowing bowl. 


FLAWED ROSES. 

It was here on the terrace they plaited this morn 
The crown for the bride; 

And these he the roses rejected in acorn, 

Flung idly aside — 

Flawed buds, which they reckoned not fit to he worn 
On her tresses of pride. 

Pale blossoms that drank of the sun and the dew 
Like your lovelier kin ; 

Here’s the track of the snail as he crept over you, 
Silver-shining and thin : 

And lo 1 on this bud as it broke to tlie view 
Where the sly worm crept in. 

Here, pressed to the stone yet a-lean to the light, 

J You were elnipen amiss : 

And the spider lias woven his tapestry slight. 

Like a veil.. over this. ; 

Each mean'.- to he perfect, yet failed by some Wight, 

So was baulked of : all bliss. : 

Frail flowers, plucked to perish, disdained and cast down, 
' I' gather yon now—...' : 

Hark the peal of the lulls ! - not to weave in a crown 
For a beautiful brow; 

But . only tp wither, shrunk, faded, and brown — : 

My heart cells me how ! 


A. ; S. F., 
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MODERN SHELLS AND PROJECTILES. 



| HE idea of hurling explosive or fiery 
missiles into the ranks of an enemy 
on the battlefield is one of great 
antiquity. So far as reliable historic 
data exist, the first occasion of tlieir 
use in actunl warfare was about 
327 b.c,, when Alexander the Great, while at- 
tempting to extend his conquests to India, was 
opposed by arrows tipped with a fiery composition. 
No further progress in this direction, however, 
seems to have been made until the eighth cen- 
tury, when it is recorded that rockets contain- 
ing a highly combustible mixture were frequently 
thrown in a burning condition amongst the 
enemy. Prescriptions for preparing such rockets 
are given by Marcus Griecus, who lived about 
the end of the eighth century, and whose manu- 
scripts are still preserved in the National Library 
at Paris. It is also recorded that rockets of this 
description were used by the Saracens against the 
Crusaders, causing great discomfiture in the ranks 
of the latter. Such appliances as these, crude as 
they undoubtedly were, furnished the germ from 
which the modern projectile has evolved. To 
trace the development of such missiles up to the 
present day would be a task of considerable 
difficulty ; it is only proposed here to give a brief 
account of the shells and projectiles at present 
used by the armies and navies of the higher 
civilised nations. 

Pour chief varieties are now employed in active 
warfare, each being constructed to attain a special 
object. They may be classified as follows: (1) 
shrapnel, or man-killing shells ; (2) shells whose 
object is to destroy earthworks and fortifications ; 
(3) armour-piercing projectiles; and (4) star- 
shells, used to provide light when a searchlight 
is not available. It is proposed to give a brief 
description of each of these in the order given 
above ; and it may be hero stated that ■ each 
variety is made to a standard size, so that alt may 
be fired at the discretion of the officer from one 
and Ilia same gun. 

The shrapnel, whose object is the destruction of 
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human life, is one of the most deadly weapons of 
warfare the world has over known. It consists of 
a hollow cylinder of iron having an oval-pointed 
end separately attached — the pointed end securing 
a less resistance to flight and greater steadiness. 
Down the centre of the shell is a small tube, 
open at the pointed end and communicating with 
a charge of powder at the base. The body of 
the cylinder is filled with bullets, numbering in 
some instances upwards of five hundred. When 
it is desired to fire the shrapnel, a ‘ time-fuse ’ 
is placed in the mouth of the inner tube imme- 
diately before loading. The time-fuse consists of a 
conical piece of wood bored to a certain depth, 
and filled with powder. A hole is bored from 
the exterior of the fuse to the contained charge 
of powder, through which the Hash of the burning 
fuse may communicate with the powder at the 
base of the shell and cause it to explode. The 
actual firing of a shrapnel, therefore, consists of 
three distinct operations — namely, the ignition of 
the fuse, which is brought about by the burning 
oE the cordite or powder in the gun at tbe moment 
of propulsion ; the ignition of the charge at the 
base by the agency of the fuse ; and finally, the 
explosion of this charge, which blows off the head 
of the shell and liberates the enclosed bullets, 
allowing them to scatter over ail extremely large 
area. A shrapnel, in this manner, produces a re- 
sult equal to that of five hundred rifle-bullets. 

A simple experiment may be made to illustrate 
the maimer in which the ‘deadly hail 1 from a 
shrapnel is distributed. If a number of pens or 
small pebbles be confined iu a paper bag, the 
mouth of which is insecurely closed, and the bag 
be projected forward mouth-foremost, it will open 
during flight, and the contents will be observed 
to escape and scatter in various directions, much 
in the same manner as the jets of water from a 
watering-can. The blowing out of the end of the 
shrapnel allows the contained bullets to disperse 
in - precisely the same manner I lint the opening 
of the paper bag during flight admits the escape 
of the peas or pebbles. 
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It is obvious from the foregoing that the most 
advantageous place for the shell to burst would 
be at a short distance in front of the enemy, so 
as to obtain the maximum effect— a result which 
scientific gunnery has rendered possible at all 
distances within the range of the gun. By the 
use of the Ballistic Tables compiled by the Rev. 
E. Bashforth, late Professor of Mathematics at the 
Artillery College, Woolwich, the distance of any 
given projectile from the gun after the lapse of 
every fraction of a second may be accurately 
determined ; and the results for each class of 
shell are recorded in the range-table possessed by 
every officer in charge. All that is necessary, 
therefore, is to arrange to burst the shell at a 
given moment after firing, which may be done by 
adjusting the fuse so that the flash from it shall 
reach the bursting charge at the desired moment. 
As previously described, the fuse is bored imme- 
diately before loading ; and marks on the fuse 
indicate where it must be bored to llasli at any 
required time. By these scientific processes it is 
possible to obtain results of surprising acenracj 7 , 
tlie error not exceeding a few feet in a range of 
several miles. It is this precision which renders 
the shrapnel shell such an extremely deadly 
missile. 

When the object is to destroy fortifications or 
earthworks, a shell is used which contains a large 
charge of powder or picric acid (sometimes called 
‘melinite’ or ‘lyddite’), and which, unlike the 
shrapnel, lias no bullets in the interior. Further, 
such shells arc arranged so as to explode on 
striking, tlie fuse previously described being re- 
placed by a percussion-cap, which brings about 
the explosion of the charge when the shell strikes 
in exactly the same manner as the firing of an 
ordinary rifle. In outward appearance this shell 
resembles tlie shrapnel, the pointed end being 
hollowed out 'for the reception of 'a screw-plug 
containing the cap, which is inserted immediately 
before placing in the gun. The action in this 
case is comparatively simple. When the shell 
strikes an object, the pointed end becomes em- 
bedded to a greater or less extent owing to the 
tremendous velocity with which . it is projected. 
The concussion produced by the impact of the 
point fires the cap, which in turn, ignites the 
bursting charge, and the shell biirsts into ; frag- 
ments with terrible violence. Such a shell in 
action is exactly equivalent to a charge of ex- 
plosive placed in position for blasting purposes, 
and produces an equal effect; the fragments of 
the shell, in addition, often causing great loss of 
life. In the naval engagements during the recent 
Chino- Japanese war, eases .were recorded where a 
single shell of this type, striking some object on 
the deck of a battle-ship, not only wrought great 
havoc amongst the appliances in the vicinity, but 
by tlie fragments produced on its bursting killed 
upwards of forty men. When it is known that 
the largest shells contain nearly two hundred 


pounds of explosive material, such terribly devas- 
tating results can be readily realised. 

The armour-piercing projectile differs from the 
two former in containing no internal charge. It 
is practically solid, and lias a cylindrical body 
and pointed end. The object of this projectile is 
to pierce the steel armour of a vessel, and it 
must therefore be composed of an extremely bard 
and strong material to achieve this end. A 
special kind of steel is used in the manufacture 
of this class of missile, which, whilst not suffi- 
ciently hard to develop brittleness, possesses 
sufficient toughness to resist crumpling on im- 
pact. The point is specially hardened, so as to 
render it capable of penetrating tlie best quality 
of armour-plates. The destructive capacity of 
these projectiles is enormous, and the extent to 
which they will penetrate the hardest steel is 
truly surprising. Captain Orde Brown, R.A., lias 
published a rule, based on actual experiments, 
which states that ‘an armour-piercing projectile 
will penetrate a distance equal to its own diameter 
for every thousand feet of striking velocity.’ 
Thus a shot of this kind fired from a ten-inch 
gun, and striking at two thousand feet per 
second, would penetrate twenty inches of steel ; 
at fifteen hundred feet per second, fifteen inches ; 
and so on. Tlie latter velocity would easily be 
obtained at close range, and in tlie event of the 
projectile striking truly, the thickest armour- 
plate possessed by any warship afloat would be 
completely penetrated. The blow struck in this 
case would be equal to that produced by a weight 
of seven hundred and five tons falling a distance 
of ten feet. Recent improvements in hardening or 
‘ Harvcyising ’ the surface of armour-plates, how- 
ever, have greatly diminished the efficacy of 
armour-piercing projectiles ; and it is probable 
that with recently manufactured plates tlie actual 
penetration would only be one-half as much as 
stated in Captain Brown’s rule. 

The fourth class of shells used by the armed 
forces of this country —namely, star-shells— do 
not partake of the destructive character of those 
previously described. Their object is merely to 
furnish a light by means of which the move- 
ments of the enemy may be clearly discerned on 
a dark night, and surprises thus avoided. Jn 
their mode of action they resemble a shrapnel, 
and are arranged so as to hurst in mid-air by 
the agency of a fuse and bursting charge. The} 7 
contain a special composition, consisting of barium 
nitrate, chlorate of potash, and powdered mag- 
nesium, which is inflamed by the bursting charge 
and produces an intensely brilliant light — a 
similar composition being employed for flash- 
light photography. By means of" these shells a 
very large tract of country may he illuminated, 
and in this manner any attempts at niglit attacks 
may bo discovered. Star-shells of this kind 
proved extremely valuable during the recent 
frontier campaign in India, and contributed very 
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largely to the success of the various expeditions 
against the hostile tribes. 

With such missiles as the foregoing, it is 
evident that warfare at the present day 
has far greater capabilities for destruction than 
at any previous period of the world’s history. 
When we consider, likewise, that any of these 


projectiles may he hurled c-normous distances 
with great accuracy, we may well stand aghast 
at the possibilities of a great European war, 
and fervently hope that the potentialities of 
such deadly 'munitions may deter the nations 
from resorting to the arbitrament of an armed 
conflict. 


THE SIIIP-BREAKERS. 

A FEN LAND ROMANCE. 

CHAPTER IV.— RUTH LEAVES CABLETHORFE. 


was nil inner room, beyond 
ie’s ; for Ilettie, being the first 
se ever since Ruth could re- 
bel’, had always been mindful 
sr delicate sister’s repose. Ruth 
lay down upon her bed, in a 
dressing-gown, without firelight or lamp, well 
content to rest there and catch the sound of 
John’s strong voice when their old servant, 
shuttling across the hall with plates and dishes, 
happened to leave the parlour door ajar. 

Presently Ruth heard the shuttling feet of the 
servant on the stairs. She knew that the woman, 
having served the evening meal, was coming up 
to see wlmt she could do for her. 

1 1 need nothing, Mrs Mumby,’ said Ruth, 
turning her face to the wall. ‘It’s only one of 
my headaches. I shall be well to-morrow.’ 

Mrs Mumby, who was a maiden sister of the 
crusted waiter at the ‘Jolly Bacchus’ inn, shaded 
her candle with her hand and leant down over 
Ruth’s pillow. The light was full upon the old 
woman’s wrinkled face. Ruth glanced up, and saw 
there a look of kindly concern for her. ‘ Why, 
Mrs Mumby, wlmt is the matter V 

Mrs Mumby touched Ruth’s hot forehead gently 
with her horny hand. ‘Don’t you go falling ill, 
miss.’ 

‘I’m not going to fall ill. But’ 

* Wlmt, then ?’ 

‘I am going away! 

‘Going away?’ and Mrs Mumby expressed her 
incredulity by breaking into a low, croaky laugh. 

‘ Yes. You will take care of Hettie, won’t you?’ 

‘Why, bless you, she don't want no care- 
taking! But ■'there,-’ said Mrs Mumby, patting 
Ruth upon the shoulder; ‘get to bed and to 
sleep. Going away indeed! I’ve no patience 
with such talk.’ 

Ruth was not displeased to find that the old 
servant refused to take her threat seriously. In 
fact, she had too often expressed this same threat 
before. But this time Ruth was in dead earnest. 
She was sternly resolved upon Right at last. 

She would go to London. But she had no 
thought — none at the moment — as to what she 
should do there. Iler one thought was to escape 


from this sense of uselessness and nonentity. 
She would put this miserable love for John Jarvis 
oat of her heart, She would go where there 
would ho nothing tangible or intangible to remind 
her of the past. She would go forth at daybreak, 
take the earliest train to town, and return to 
Cabletboi’pe no more. She walked about her 
room, thinking over her determination and trying 
to perfect her plans. She must write a few 
pencilled lines to Hettie, endeavour to justify her 
conduct, and crave her forgiveness. She crept 
into bed at last, and waited with wakeful eyes 
for the dawn. She heard Ilettie moving about 
softly in the adjoining room after a while ; then 
all was silent. 

Ruth fell into a doze. But she soon started up, 
her heart beating fast, to look out of the window 
for a faint indication of daybreak. At this moment 
the. old clock on the staircase began to strike. 

‘ Five ! ’ 

Ruth had packed a small valise ; and now she 

was quickly dressed, with a thick cloak over ail, 

and ready to start. As she went noiselessly 
through Ilettie’s room she placed the letter on 
the lied beside her pillow and passed on. She 
chose the hack way. The kitchen door was softly 
unbarred, the garden was soon reached, and as 
Ruth went out into the fields she caught a 

glimpse of light in the eastern sky over the 

dunes to seaward. Turning presently into a 
narrow lane, she reached the High Street. How 
strangely loud, hniv full of echoes, her footstep 
sounded as she hurried through this old town of 
Gablethorpe in the dawning light! 

There was nearly an hour to spare when Ruth 
reached Caldethorpe Station. She sat down in 
the ■■waiting-room— where a porter was making 
desperate efforts to kindle a lire — and tried to 
keep her excited thoughts under control. She 
was overwhelmed With consternation at the step 
she had taken. Something might occur at any 
moment to defeat her project Every: sound, 
startled her ; every passing Step on the platform 
outside Idled her with a dread that Ilettie had 
discovered her flight. The train came lumbering 
into the station at last. She took her place, drew 
the curtain across the window, and sat in breath- 
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less expectation until Cablethorpe was left far 
behind. She was alone in the carriage. She 
put down the window now, and let in the wind 
upon her flushed cheeks. There was a delicious 
keenness in the air, and presently the sun 
came blazing up out of the east, spreading a 
wintry warmth and glory over the fenlands. She 
had started on her first long journey alone. 
London was unknown to Ruth. It was a place 
about which she had read strange things— about 
which she had conjured up a hundred visions. 
It existed in her imagination as a vast city of 
marvellous contrasts, a city that could not he 
surpassed for its wealth or indigence, its piety 
or crime. Until to-day — until she found herself 
hurrying towards this great centre — she had never 
fully realised, though it had often crossed her 
thoughts, that the day might come when it would be 
her destiny to he whirled into London, and alone, 

It was long past midday when London was 
reached. Ruth deposited her valise in tlio left- 
luggage office, and then went and sat down in 
the refreshment-room at King’s Cross Station to 
try and think what should be done next. Whore 
should she find a lodging? The thought did not 
greatly . disconcert her. Even a delicate woman 
with ft spirit of independence cannot long dwell 
on the gloomy side of life. She was a fair 
pianist, and would be able to pay her way by 
teaching music. Three or four pounds, it is true, 
was the extent of her capital. But how many a 
woman had made an independent start in life 
with less— -without as many shillings ! Mean- 
while Ruth was getting hungry. She ordered 
some dinner— for an obsequious waiter was 
hovering round her chair— and realised that 
the start in life had been made. : 

An hour went by. Then she hastened out of 
King’s Cross Station, bent on looking for a room, 
and walked quickly through the streets. She 
presently found herself in the chilly, gloomy 
district of Pentonville, She wandered from street 
to street. She was growing weary. She looked 
in at parlour windows as she went along,, where 
there was frequently a fire burning brightly, 
where lamps Were being lighted, where merry 
faces peered out while the curtains Were being 
drawn ; and sometimes the laughter of children 
would reach her ear. Tears came into her eyes. 
She thought of John, of her sister Ilettie, of the 
home from which she had so impulsively turned 
away. She understood for the first time what 
such glimpses of fireside life must be to the out- 
cast and homeless. And now she began to get 
afraid of herself. Dread looked out through her 
tearful eyes ; she was alone in London ; arid the 
night had closed in at last. 

Tiulway had joined his ship. Mrs Clitherow 
had packed his box and prepared his breakfast, 
and had listened in a motherly way to all his 
talk about Hettie Beck. She had known him 


ever since he was a hoy ; for he had always 
spent his holidays with his uncle in Nelson 
Square, where he had nearly driven the landlady 
crazy with his mad pranks and practical joking. 

Upon a certain wintry afternoon, having carried 
up the captain’s dinner, it chanced that Mrs 
Clitherow stood nt her front parlour window 
looking out upon the round garden in the old 
square. She was a little, chubby-faced woman, 
with black lmir and dark, good-natured eyes. 
There was frequently a wistful look in them. 
This expression may have been caused by a 
natural anxiety for lodgers. The inquiries about 
her drawing-room floor were very few and far 
between. There wore lodgings to let in nearly 
everj' house in Nelson Square ; and it never 
seemed to occur to any one to turn out of South- 
wark Road, when hunting for ‘ apartments,’ and 
take up their abode here in peace and quietness. 

The square was a quiet, peaceful place, even of 
an afternoon. There was only one street out of 
it. This led to the broad highway. There was a 
little one-bar gate in a hack corner, by which it 
was supposed you coulcl also get into the great 
thoroughfare ; though even Mrs Clitherow, who 
had lived in Nelson Square nearly twenty years, 
had never ventured to attempt an exit in that 
direction. While the landlady was still standing 
at the window, with no light except a flickering 
street lamp to enliven her, a four-wheeled cab 
rattled into the square. The little woman’s in- 
terest was instantly roused. It was such an 
unusual occurrence. But when the cab presently 
drew up at her house and the cabman jumped 
down to open his cab door, her curiosity knew 
no bounds. : She was beginning to wonder whether 
a guinea a week for her drawing-room floor would 
he considered exorbitant; when who should alight 
and come up the steps but Ruth Beelc ! Before the 
gii’l had time to knock or ring the landlady appeared 
and welcomed her with kisses on both cheeks. 

1 Why, Miss Ruth,’ said Mrs Clitherow, ‘ what- 
ever 's brought you to town — and all alone, too? 
Dear, clear I’ 

Never waiting, never seeming to expect any 
answer, Mrs Clitherow began to help Ruth off 
with her cloak and bonnet, and then she knelt 
down to put a match to her parlour Are. 

Ruth sank into a chair and sat watching the 
landlady with a troubled face. ‘ I have come to 

town because— because ’ She gave ivay now, 

sobbing bitterly. 

‘There, there! Never mind, my dear, what’s 
brought you. I’m sure I am pleased enough to 
see you. There! Wait till I’ve got you some 
tea,’ said the landlady, becoming brisk, ‘and then 
you shall tell me all about it.’ 

The fire was soon burning brightly in the little 
front parlour; and Ruth felt grateful for the 
warmth and glow— grateful for her escape out of 
the crowded thoroughfares. She lay hack wearily 
iu her seat and closed her eyes. Nelson Square 
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seemed to her a delightful haven. The roar of 
traffic in the Southwark Road fell upon her ear 
like the noise of a distant sea. She listened in 
drowsy abandonment to the turmoil, recalling to 
mind her flight at daybreak through the High 
Street of Cablethorpe, her journey to London, her 
wanderings in the neighbourhood of Pentonvillc. It 


was while still peregrinating there, indeed, undecided 
where to choose a lodging, that she had determined 
to seek shelter at Mrs Clitherow’s, at least for one 
night. On the morrow, when she Intel rested, she 
would even break that link which connected her 
indirectly with the home at Cablethorpe. 

(To he continued.) 


N E W T EEATMENT OF LOCK J A W. 

By Mrs Pjsrcy Fuankland. 


HE science of immunity— tiie study 
of toxins and antitoxins, or, in 
more homely language, poisons and 
their antidotes, as we may respec- 
tively designate that great field of 
research which lias for its ambitious 
aim the banishment of disease from our midst— 
lias already attracted investigators of the most 
diverse nationalities into its seductive provinces, 
amongst whom many have reaped a rich harvest 
of discoveries and left a golden record of results 
graven in its roll of fame. Just ten years have 
elapsed since the, malignant microbe of lockjaw, 
or tetanus, was first successfully separated from 
its harmless associates by a young Japanese 
student investigating bacterial processes in Dr 
Koch’s laboratory in Berlin. Kitasato’s discovery 
was of immense importance, for it opened the 
avenue not only to a better understanding of the 
nature of this terrible disease of lockjaw, but also to 
the study of the most efficacious means for arresting 
its fatal course in those unfortunate individuals 
who had fallen victims to its machinations. 

As more and more progress was made in the 
production of antitoxins, a substance probably 
chiefly associated by the general public at the 
present time with the. new cure for diphtheria, 
as our knowledge concerning the methods of 
elaborating these potent destroyers lias advanced, 
science has become possessed of a number of anti- 
toxins of different kinds which can be handled 
and applied witli almost as much ease and 
simplicity as the most common of our household 
drugs or family remedies. Statistics have shown of 
what service some of these so-called new cures have 
proved ; and we have records of successes achieved 
hailing from all parts of the world — in the pre- 
vention of cholera, plague, yellow fever, diphtheria, 
as well as in compassing the lethal action of the 
venom of serpents. Lockjaw lias, however, proved 
a very troublesome subject to master, and whilst en- 
couraging results have been from time to time 
received of the efficacy of its antitoxin, there have 
also been many' disappointing instances recorded 
in which its use lias not been attended with any 
success. These antitoxins, it will he remembered, 
are simply the blood of animals which have been 
artificially rendered incapable of having, or im- 
mune to, any particular disease, such blood being 


designated, according to its origin, ‘anti-diphtheria,’ 
‘anti- tetanus,’ 1 anti-plague ’ serum. 

So far the application of these various anti- 
toxins lias consisted in simply injecting some 
under the skin of the individual it is intended to 
relieve ; but a short time ago some investigations 
were published which bid fair to reveal an entirely 
new aspect of the whole study of the preventive 
treatment of disease. For these extremely im- 
portant researches we are indebted to Dr Roux 
of tiie Paris Pasteur Institute, and his discovery 
will undoubtedly mark a new era in tiie history 
of preventive medicine. The distressing symptoms 
of tetanus all point to its being a disease affect- 
ing tiie nervous system of its victim. Now, tiie 
failure in so many instances of the antitoxin to 
mitigate in any way the progress of the, disease 
shows that either it was incapable of arresting 
tiie passage of tiie virus to tiie nerves, or that 
the antitoxin never itself reached these centres. 
‘Let us try if we can attack the scat of the 
disease direct, and place the antitoxin where the 
activity of the toxin is greatest,’ exclaims Dr 
Roux, and with characteristic scientific enthu- 
siasm, lie at once proceeds to put this bold idea 
into execution, and wo shall see presently with 
what results. But in order to dispel any 
erroneous impression which may arise as to tiie 
nature of these experiments, which involve the in- 
troduction of material direct into the brain of an 
animal, lie tells us expressly that when a harm- 
less substance is used, or an antitoxin in such 
an operation, tiie animal suffers absolutely no ill 
results whatever, and experiences no sort of sub- 
sequent paiu or inconvenience, 

The results of Dr Roux’s cerebral inoculations 
are of the most remarkable character. In . the 
first place, lie lias discovered that the brain Sub- 
stance or nervous tissue of an animal possesses a 
special affinity for this tetanus poison — that the 
latter is attracted as if by a magnet to these 
centres of tiie body. Secondly, a very small 
quantity, quite harmless under ordinary circum- 
stances, introduced direct into tiie brain infallibly 
destroys an animal, with tetanus symptoms. This 
affinity of the nerve-culls of tiie body for poisons 
lias been brought out in tiie case of other poisons 
also. For example, rats arc proof against diph- 
theria, and will survive a dose sufficient to kill 
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several rabbits ; but if some of the virus be intro- 
duced direct into tlieir brains instead of under their 
skiu these animals succumb to this poison. The 
same has been shown in tlio case of rabbits and 
morphia. These animals can stand a large subcu- 
taneous dose of this substance, but an extremely 
minute quantity put into their brain kills them. 
This shows that rats as regards diphtheria poison, 
and rabbits in the case of morphia, are able, under 
ordinary circumstances, to withstand these sub- 
stances. What may he the constitution and char- 
acter of this extremely well-organised system of 
defence undoubtedly possessed by these animals is 
as yet a problem, and one which is daily exercising 
the speculative ingenuity of the highest scienti- 
fic authorities. We have seen, however, that by 
placing the toxin in a different position, its lethal 
action may be immensely augmented ; now we shall 
see what results follow the different placing of the 
antitoxin, and Dr Roux’s next endeavour was to 
find out the action of the tetanus antitoxin as 
regards the lethal relationship which exists be- 
tween ilia tetanus toxiii and, the nerve-centres. 

Here we coma to liis most astonishing discovery. 
The tetanus antitoxin, or anti-tetanus serum, when 
put directly into the brain possesses the power of 


breaking off or entirely annulling the fatal associa- 
tion of the tetanus toxin with the nervous system. 
A single drop of anti-tetanus blood added to a dose 
of the poison sufficient, under ordinary condi- 
tions, to destroy an animal, entirely checkmates 
the lethal action of the toxin, and the latter may 
be introduced with impunity into the brain of an 
animal. Still more striking are the experiments 
which show that a few drops of blood introduced 
into the brain of au animal infected with tetanus 
will arrest the progress of the disease and save 
the animal’s life, although a very much larger 
quantity of the same blood introduced in the ordi- 
nary way under the skin fails entirely to prevent 
an animal from falling a victim to tetanus. What 
a vista is here opened up of what medical science 
may in the future accomplish ! It is not sufficient 
to localise the disease ; we must also localise the 
remedy. Who can say what the application of 
this great discovery may achieve in the case of 
epilepsy for example ? Again, Dr Roux’s researches 
have enlarged the active sphere of poisons and 
vastly extended their horizon, and to correctly 
define a substance as a poison now, more than 
ever, demands the subtlest skill and the highest 
scientific attainments. 


CHAPTER II. 


I had not succeeded in finding the 
door with the help of a lights I 
was not likely to do so in pitch 
darkness. Dawn is happily an early 
matter in the end of spring, and 
till dawn should begin I had. to 
wait. Indeed, some measure oE rest liad become 
needful ; for, between liard work, distress, of mind, 
ami starvation, I was pretty well dono for. : 

The thought of a hell occurred suddenly; and 
why it had not occurred earlier I am unable to 
imagine. To ring and rouse the household would 
surely he au easy matter. In the darkness I felt 
about for a hell-handle or bell-rope or electric 
button— though, as the lamp burnt oil, the hell 
was not likely to be electric— -and once more my 
efforts were crowned with failure. No handle or 
rope or button came to hand. I was still hope- 
lessly immured, bp. . c:-; pp A 

Tired though I was, sleep, proved to he out 
of the question. I do not think 1 kept my 
eyes closed for sixty consecutive seconds, If I 
tried to do so, an image would at once: arise of 
Laura weeping in church for her absent bride- 
groom. A hundred times I writhed under the 
misery of that imagination. A hundred times I 
clenched my list over the , folly of which I had 
been guilty. What mattered Saxons, historical 
difficulties, manuscripts finished or unfinished, com- 
pared with her peace of mind? Why had I come 


at all, under such circumstances ?: or why, ’if -1 -did ' 
come, had I not had the common -sense to learn 
my way out of a room .as well as into it? 

But the angry asking of these questions made 
not the smallest alteration in my position ? I 
remained a prisoner ; and time was passing fast. 

With the . earliest gleam of dawn I was astir. 
The windows first claimed attention. I pushed 
beneath one of them the library steps, and 
climbed up, intending to look out ; hut the 
ground-glass defied my efforts. In vain I struggled 
to get the window open. An upper pane alone 
seemed to be movable, managed by a cord, like 
a: church window. To get high enough for a 
peep out was not possible. Window number: two 
I tried, with the same result. In a . lower pane 
of window number three, however, I found one 
large spot of unground glass through which I 
could see. Alas! to no purpose. The height 
was far .greater than I had expected. An acrobat, 
alone could have made his way down with the 
aid of a rope, and ,1 had no rope ; neither was- 
there alight; of the acrobat in me. 1 had never 
been particularly good at' athletics, and a glimpse 
of the rough-paved court below showed what a 
climber might, expect if he fell, 

Later on, no doubt, people would be in that 
court, and I might communicate with them, if 
only through smashing a pane of the Dean’s, 
glass ; but at present the household appeared to. 
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ba wrapped in profound shunber — so much of 
the household as remained in the house. ‘Two 
old servants, 1 the Dean had said, would bo loft in 
charge ; but two alone could hardly koop this 
great place in order. They might be left in 
charge, but surely younger servants would remain 
also. At all events, they would not have de- 
parted in a body within an hour after the Dean 
had taken himself oil'. Even if only two were 
ill the house— a most unlikely thing — those two 
would in time get up ; and sooner or later one 
of them would come to the library, if but to 
dust and put it straight, and with no thought of 
the unhappy would-be bridegroom immured within. 
But how late they might choose to lie in bed, 
having no especial reason for getting up early, who 
could venture to say ? That they would appear 
soon enough to release me for the five o’clock 
train was not to be hoped for. 

Again I set to work, stamping, pushing, pulling, 
growing frantic under failure. Those grim book- 
cases seemed to frown upon me with a vicious 
derision, as if they understood and would not let 
their prisoner go. Not a shelf cracked ; not a 
board yielded. Now and then, by way of variety, 
I tried shouting for help, hanging the walls — or 
rutller, the books upon the walls— and yelling 1 .Fire ! 
.Fire! 1 in hope that somebody might come to my 
rescue* Dead silence was the sole response. The 
servants plainly slept out of hearing: 

Despair again crept over me. Three o’clock 
was long gone by j and four o’clock arrived. 
One hour only — half -an -hour — if I wished to 
reach the station in good time. I redoubled my 
exertions ; and still the walls of books in solemn 
unbroken rows shut me in. 

At last, without seeking for it, having repeatedly 
sought in vain, I stumbled upon a bell in a queer, 
Unlikely corner, hidden behind a curtain. I 
pulled it vehemently, savagely, again and again, 
the wire each time yielding with a feeble creak, 
as if out of order. Nobody responded. 

Five o’clock struck. Too late! I could not be 
in time for our wedding. 

I flung myself down on a sofa and gave way 
to weariness. Nothing more could be done. I 
hail to wait. My best exertions now could only 
enable me to send a telegram ; and by-aud-by 
might do for that. I resolved to lie patiently 
till somebody should appear. 

But time passed, and patience again failed. 
No sound broke the stillness ; no voice or footfall 
could be hoard. The Dean had boasted pleasantly 
of his quiet study ; and the silence gripped my 
nerves. I would have given anything for a 
murmur of human life. Once for ten minutes 
I dropped into an uneasy sleep ; and immediately 
I was in church, waiting for my bride. When 
at last she appeared she was not Laura, and I 
woke with a start, in a cold perspiration from 
head to foot, ‘No more sleep for me!’ I said 
aloud, and I walked the room with restless steps. 


Six o’clock struck. Seven o’clock struck. Eight 
o’clock struck. How much longer was this to go 
on? The silence had grown awful, and I was 
ravenously hungry. 

A lit of fierce resolution seized me. I went 
up the library steps, poker in hand— looking no 
doubt like an escaped lunatic — and smashed a 
big pane of glass. The broken pieces fell clatter- 
ing upon the stones below ; but nobody called 
out or showed surprise. I called, shouted, yelled 
for help, hut no voice answered. Could it be 
that the whole downstairs household had eloped, 
the two old domestics included, and that I should 
he left to die a slow death from starvation ? 

Leaning far out, I saw, to my delight, a black 
retriever, chained to a kennel. That meant some 
one coming sooner or later. The dog, at least, 
would not be left to die for want of food. I 
shouted again, and he wagged his tail, which was 
the thing I least wanted. If I could rouse him 
to bark furiously it might draw attention. I 
fetched bits of coal and Hung them at him, and 
he wagged his tail anew, as if I were inciting him 
to a game of play. He seemed almost as forlorn 
as I was myself, poor fellow ! 

Nine o’clock struck. Ton o’clock struck. 

I fell into a fresh agony of impatience. Unless 
I could get a telegram off in less than an hour 
it might not arrive in time to stop Laura from 
going to church, in her bridal dress. A bride 
and no bridegroom ! Tlie thought was. too ghastly. 

I sat down, hid my face, and groaned. Then I 
walked the room anew, in a, fever of excitement, 
fueling almost as if I should go out of my mind. 
Those wretched Saxons ! — that miserable book 1 — 
to have brought me to such a pass as this ! 
Would Laura ever forgive me? 

Once more I climbed the steps, looked out 
of the broken pane, and shouted at the: pitch of 
my voice ;. and again I ransacked the walls in 
an absurd hunt for a door which all the while 
lay close to hand. By this time I was reckless ; 
and the .Dean’s hair would have stood on end had 
lie seen how I dragged out his cherished books 
by the dozen, and Hung them to the ground. 

For a time I think I was .slightly delirious.: 
The entrapment was so perfect, yet so ludicrous. 
The thought of my poor Laura drove me wild ; . 
and both hunger and thirst had me in their 
grasp with a clutch which grew worse hour by 
hour. Better to have put off the publication of 
my book for ten years than to have risked this 
misery. Other Saxon histories existed, but no 
other husband for my Laura. Wliat would she do? 

Eleven o’clock struck ! 

I watched the clock-hands with a dazed stare. 
They went at a startling pace ; even the slow 
hour-hand seemed to trot, and the other positively 
raced. I could picture to myselt all: that was 
going on two hundred miles away. I could see 
Laura’s first disappointment on learning that I 
had failed to arrive by the earlier train, and I 
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could hear her laughing yet half-pained comments 
on rny absent-mindedness and devotion to books. 
I could imagine the dressing for the ceremony ; 
the driving oft'; the fears expressed of a late 
train ; the uncomfortable waiting of everybody in 
church ; the pale and troubled face of the dear 
little bride on finding that I was not there; the 
condoling and lugubrious looks of friends. Then, 
as minute followed minute, I heard the cruel 
whispered surmises, in which some were sure to 
indulge, as to the true reason for my absence. 
Soon a messenger would walk in who bad been 
sent to ' meet the train, and would say that I had 
not returned at all. And Laura would— no, I 
did not think she would faint. Girls in these 
days do not drop oft’ into unconsciousness so 
readily as their grandmothers did ; but sire might 
suffer all the more acutely for not fainting. 

Twelve o’clock struck ! 

It was over now. No wedding could take 
place. Laura’s father would give her his arm, 
in his manner of old-fashioned courtesy, and 
would conduct her out of church, boiling over 
with wrath, though perhaps not saying very 
much. ‘The man’s a villain!’ That would be 
his one remark. And Laura — would Laura trust 
me ? or would sho too suspect me of having 
played her false 1 I could not be sure. I could 
only picture how, if she did make some little 
effort to defend me, her brother would draw in 
his breath, muttering between clenched teeth, 

‘ Don’t speak of him 1 — the brute ! ’ 

It was all at an end now ; and my Laura sat 
at home a forsaken bride. How should she ever 
dream of the real explanation 1 

One o’clock struck, and no one came. Two 
o'clock ; and still .1 was alone. I had searched 
tmew, shouted afresh, pulled the bell-handle again 
and again, all to no purpose. My brain swam, 
and I began to wonder— Was this a dead world 
into which I had wandered 1 I was growing faint 
for want of food, and my face looked ghastly, as 
seen in a small mirror over the mautelpiecc and 
under the oil-painting of the old gentleman. The 
eyes of the latter haunted me dismally, 

Iiow the afternoon passed I cannot tell. It' 
crept by somehow. I had fallen into a mood of 
dull endurance, having resolved to make little 
further effort until towards evening. It was 
evident that the domestics left in charge had 
taken themselves off for the day. Now and then 
the dog howled, as if he too felt lonely. I felt 
sure that I should hear his pleased bark tlie 
moment any one entered the yard. 

Two, three, four, five o’clock passed in succession. 

Would nobody ever appear? 

I thought I would write a letter to Laura, 
which should explain all, in case — well, in case 
I never got out, hut remained in durance vile 
till I died of slow starvation. All things con- 
sidered, such a consummation seemed hardly pro- 
bable — at least it hardly seems so to me now; 


but I had reached a stage of unlimited pessimism. 
So I made my way to the Dean’s study-chair, 
which stood close to his heavy writing-table, and 
placed myself where lie was used to sit. Despite 
failing limbs and dizzied brain, I was not even 
then without a grim sense of humour at the 
absurdity of the whole affair. 

As I. took up one of the Dean’s pens, having 
placed a sheet of the Dean’s paper in readiness, 
something yielded slightly under my right foot. 
I hardly noticed the fact, but began to write : 

1 My dearest Laura, — What must you have 
thought of me ? But it is through no fault of 
mine. I am shut up in the Dean’s library, quite 
unable to find a way out. It sounds ridiculous, 
but’ 

It did sound ridiculous, and I went off into a 
helpless fit of laughter, laying down the pen and 
holding my sides. Something again yielded under 
my foot. Involuntarily I pressed harder, glancing 
up as I did so. The board sank, and a crevice 
appeared in the wall just opposite the middle 
window, part of the bookcase bulging outward. 

With a shout I sprang to my feet. My heart 
beat wildly, and for a moment I believed what I 
saw to be a delusion of the imagination. I rushed 
across — pulled — and the door opened easily. 

‘ Free ! ’ I gasped, and leaped outside, in terror 
lest the walls should close upon me of them- 
selves, so low had I been brought by starvation. 

1 Free ! ’ Then I reeled backwards against the 
baluster of the little winding staircase, at the 
top of which I stood. 

Somebody was coming along the passage below. 
If I had not that moment let myself out, I 
should have been rescued a minute later. I 
could neither see nor bear clearly for the mist 
in my eyes and the buzzing in my brain. 

‘ Tel — telegram — Laura ! ’ I muttered. ‘ Couldn’t 
help it. Couldn’t get out, you know. I’ve been 
in there — ever since— starving ’ 

‘You poor dear unfortunate Jolm!’ Laura’s 
own voice exclaimed, with a burst of laughter. 
‘You dear, funny fellow ! How could you do it V 

Evidently she had not heard my utterance, and 
I made an instant ' effort to pull myself together, 
braced by the merriment in her voice. *1. — er- — 
yes— how kind of you to come!’ I faltered, 
holding on to the baluster with a firm clutch, 
for the passage below seemed to be nearly over 
my head, ‘ I — er — very much occupied, you know 
— couldn’t get away from the books — taking notes, 
you know — longer about it than — er — I expected.’ 

‘Take care, child; lie’s nearly off,’ a masculine 
tone remarked. Unfortunately, though Laura had 
not heard what I first said, her father had heard. 

I am bound to confess that it was I who 
fainted on that occasion ; not Laura. Laura is 
a vigorous modern young woman, addicted to 
bicycles, and never at a loss. The first words 
which reached my understanding as I emerged 
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from an unpleasant fog were, * Wliat a mercy 
he will have me to take care of him i These 
literary people are so helpless!’ 

Afterwards, of course, I heard more. The Dean, 
in his hurry, forgot to say anything to the 
servants about my being in the library, and 
they took it for granted that I had gone away 
first. That the Dean had not rung for any one 
to show me out was unnoticed in the general 
bustle ; also, ho had a way of often showing his 
friends to the front-door himself, after his genial 
fashion. Five or six of the domestics remained 
in the house ; but they slept late next morning, 
as I had surmised, and then they went off for a 
jaunt of several hours’ duration, leaving only one 
deaf old woman and a child in charge. This could 
hardly have been the intention of the mistress 
of the house, and I have reason to believe that 
soma of them lost their places in consequence. 

The old woman had passed her day in a part 
of llis house where no sound from the library 
could reach her ; and though the child confessed 
to having noticed certain queer sounds, she either 
thought nothing of them or was afraid to speak. 
Botli old woman and child were in dire terror 
of the dog in tho yard, and, though supposed to 
look after him, they were careful not to venture 
in that direction. 

The Dean was a kind-hearted man. From 
London he took the trouble to send a telegram 
to Laura, whom he had known well in her 
childhood : ‘ I congratulate you ; he is a capital 
fellow ; left him in my library.’ 

For once the slow morning train was punctual to 
a minute in its arrival ; and as a friend went to 
the station to meet me, my non-appearance could 
be early proclaimed. All thought of assembling 
in church at the hour fixed was given up, since 
I could not possibly be in time for the wedding j 
so that haunting scene of my imagination had no 
foundation in fact. Instead of anything half so 
tragical, friends appeared to have indulged in a 
good deal of fun at my expense, and Laura had 
to defend me from attacks all round touching 


my unpuiictuality, general uiipmetiealness, and 
supposed preference for Saxon antiquities over 
modern weddings. While all this was going on, 
and the bride whom I had pictured as forlornly 
weeping in white was really chatting gaily in 
green, another telegram came in, at first regarded 
as from me. It proved to lie a second from the 
Dean : 

‘Going on boat. Uneasy as to J. S. Forgot to 
show him how to open library door. Peculiar 
arrangement. Hope all right.’ 

That was enough for Laura. My continued 
absence and the lack of any telegraphic explana- 
tion made clear that things were not ‘all right.’ 
She started with her father by the first train, 
and found me, as already told, when I had just 
succeeded in making my escape. 

Why the Dean did not telegraph to his own 
servants has always been a puzzle to me ; and 
how I failed to find sooner the trick of the 
door has always been a puzzle to everybody 
else. Laura tells the story against me to this day, 
ending regularly with a gay — ‘Just like him, 
poor dear fellow 1 ’ 

Of course there is not a man of my acquaint- 
ance-letting alone the women — who doubts that 
he, in a similar position, would have managed 
to release himself in hull-an-honr. Perhaps it is 
rather curious that I should not have thought 
of the neighbourhood of the writing-table, where 
the Dean usually sits ; and that I should have 
lost so much time in tugging at a disused bell- 
rope in a corner, instead of finding the bell-handle 
at one side of that same table. But such is life 1 
We are nil subject to our little weaknesses, one 
way or another. And nothing is easier than 
Columbus’s egg — when once the secret lias been 
made known. 

As for my history of the Saxons, which cost 
me so many hours of misery, the volume came 
out in due time, and was extremely well reviewed. 
How far the world lias been the better for it I 
cannot say ; neither is it needful to state precisely 
how many copies were sold. I have not yet made 
a fortune by means of that book. 


A TRIP ON THE NEW CONGO RAILWAY. 


By Rev. W. Holman Bentley, of the Baptist Mission to the Congo. 


HE Congo Railway is complete, so 
there is now direct and easy com- 
munication by rail between the 
ocean-going steamers arriving at the 
port of Matadi, on the Lower Congo 
River, and the fifty steamers plying 
on the 11,000 miles of waterway lying open from 
Stanley Pool, on the Great Upper River and its 
affluents. The river is navigable from its mouth 
to Matadi, a distance of 100 miles ; beyond this 



point, for 200 miles, rapids 


and cataracts bar the 


way, and those who wished to reach the Upper 
River had to tramp overland for twenty or thirty 
clays, over hilly, stony roads, through woods and 
jungle-paths. 

Commencing in 188G, the engineers had to face 
more than half their difficulties and expense in 
the first twenty miles. At the twenty-fourth mile 
a station was opened in 1893, but was little used. 
In 1896 the half-way point was reached, and in 
May the Tumba station was opened for traffic. 
Stores and transport agencies made their appear- 
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who had been educated in a mission school, while 
the engine-driver and stoker were blacks from 
Senegal, wlio had learned something of their pro- 
fession on the railway there from Dakar to St 
Louis. They knew little of the properties of steam, 
save that it would burn you as it Hies from the 
cocks ; and as for mechanics — well, if you twist 
a certain code a whistle results ; a certain lever 
causes the starting of the machine, or, returning it,, 
the stoppage ; and so on. A leather thong round 
the waist is loaded with Moslem amulets done up 
in leather, black and shining. Fairly intelligent, 
men, but quite illiterate. The trains, therefore, 
over a great part of the distance, were in the bauds 
of Africans only — no white men in charge. The 
Congo State Government, as well as the Railway 
Company, make no distinction as to colour in their 
employes. If a black man is found equal in 
every way to a white man, he is paid and treated 
accordingly. Efficiency of work is the test. Only 
natives of Africa are permitted to travel second- 
class; they are allowed to sit on the trucks on 
the top of the passengers’ luggage and general 
stores, amid a constant shower of hot cinders from 
the engine. For this they pay twenty-three francs 
(10s.) from Tumba to Matadi. Many make use of 
it. Some sixty or eighty soldiers were on our 
train, en route for Bomn, the capital. 

For a while we rattled briskly on, stopping two 
or three times to take water for the engines where 
the railway crossed a good stream. Two or three 
coast natives would be in charge of the pumping 
station, and would have to keep the 1 0,000-litre 
tank full. The track wound about among the 
low hills, which were torn by torrents in all 
directions. Ten miles to the north rose the , cliffs 
and steep escarpment of the plateau of Baiigu, 
800 to 1000 feet above the broad railway valley. 
After a while we came to the steep climb of 
Eimpese to cross a hill-range. We ran up a 
valley between two spurs, turning sharply round 
at the head of the valley, ever ascending, hack 
out of the . valley on one of the spurs, twisted 
round over the spur, up another valley, and 
back out again through a cutting in another 
spur, and round once more on the first spur, and 
so to the top. A wonderful piece of planning 
and climbing. Then a long, winding descent, and 
we reach an embankment and a fine iron bridge, 
ninety yards in one span. There we stop, for the 
bridge over the Kwiltl River is not yet; completed, 
and wo must cross on the wooden trestles. The 
wooden temporary work had been several times 
washed away after heavy rains, for the river rose 
twenty feet sometimes. In another fortnight it 
was to he cleared away ; meanwhile a light engine, 
which stood in a siding eighty yards behind us, 
was to push us across, and our heavier machine 
would return to Tumba with a train of rails, 
goods, and a truck of cattle for the railhead. 

While the engine was being uncoupled I seized 
the opportunity to make a few notes, for such a 


mice as if by magic. For two years that has 
been the point from which the natives carried 
the loads on their heads to Stanley Pool, instead 
of from the Lower River as formerly. Now all 
the line is complete, and the native transport no 
longer exists. 

I took an early trip on the railway when it 
was only open as far ns Tumba, before things 
were properly organised. The company were 
delightfully frank with their passengers in those 
days. ‘You travel at your own risk entirely ; we 
incur no responsibilities, and can only do our best 
to convey you to your destination. We do not 
want passengers or freight, for we have enough 
to carry for ourselves, in the rails, iron sleepers, 
bridge materials, &e., which choke our base. How- 
ever, as you are to be our future freighters, we 
will oblige you, by conveying you and your goods ; 
but you must put up with the inconveniences of 
our already congested traffic.’ 

My wife and our three-year-old girlie were to 
go home to England, and 1 had to see them off. 

, The trains had been very irregular, and it was 
not safe to send them alone. The rains had been 
very severe ; embankments bad been washed away ; 
there had been recently a big slip in one of the 
cuttings, and hundreds of men had been at work 
clearing the blocked line, Traffic had only been 
resumed three or four days ; so I had to go as 
well. There were a hundred possibilities. 

It is duly one hundred and fourteen miles from 
Tumba to the port of Matadi ; but the single 
ticket for my wife cost two hundred and thirty- 
three francs (£9, 0s. 4d.) — two francs per mile ; 
my own, being a return ticket, was three hundred 
and fifty francs (J514) ; its number, 0001, showed 
that it was the first return ticket issued; it 
was available for four days. 

The train was to start at half-past five in 
the morning, so we had to send the baggage over- 
night, and were advised to be very early, to get 
a seat, for there were many passengers, and 
only one carriage. The dawn had not broken 
when we passed the three factories of the trading 
companies to take our places. Across the line a 
cannibal Bangalu from the Upper River .stood 
as sentry, guarding the long transport store of the 
Congo government ; externally the man had been 
made into a smart black soldier, in fez, blue 
tunic and knickers, arid red girdle. Higher up 
the slope were the quarters of the State officers,, 
built of mats or boards with grass roofs. Farther 
away to the left, beyond a swampy stream, one 
thousand native carriers were still sleeping in 
a long open shed, packed like sardines, their 
feet to their fires. 

We started with excellent promptitude at half- 
past five, to the tu-tu of a horn, d la mode hebje. 
It was a comfortable carriage, with pivoted, cane- 
seated chairs, glass windows, and sun-blinds — 
every tiling so far very convenient. 

The conducteur was a native of Sierra Leone, 
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trip was worth describing. I inwardly wished 
that there would be some interesting ‘incidents;’ 
although, for the sake of my wife and child, I 
hoped that it would be a safe journey. I had 
scarcely written half-a-dozen lines when something 
happened. I was conscious of a crash and shock ; 
my pivoted chair whirled round with me ; the 
roof-lamp ilew against the glass door of the car- 
riage beside me, and shivered itself and the glass ; 
a shower of paraffin, a violent jerk backwards, and 
a tangled heap of passengers in the middle of 
the car ! Some one said that the shunting-engine 
had dashed into us. Scarcely had the word been 
uttered than we saw the same engine dashing at 
us again 1 Crash ! the elmirs whirl, a back jerk 
afterwards, and the passengers once more in a 
heap on the floor, some cut. A holt for the door 
ensued, and some struggled through the narrow 
windows. The injured were examined. The wild 
engine came steadily up to the train this time, as 
if nothing had happened. The engine-driver was 
soundly abused by the local authority, and fined ; 
but it was hard to ascertain what had happened, 
except that the moment the steam was turned on, 
the engine had rushed at full speed at our train, 
each time from seventy or eighty yards. Once 
more wo entered our carriage, and were pushed 
over the line bridge, and started on again. My 
ardour for ‘ incidents ’ was much cooled. 

A run of thirty miles over hilly country, then 
we pulled up at the half-way station Songololo. 

‘ AIL alight, please ! . The train goes no farther 
to-day; these two tents are at the disposition of 
passengers.’ We had not been warned of this at 
Tumba, hut had started hoping to reach Matadi 
that day. I believe that a notice was posted at 
Tuinba later on in the day, that for the next fort- 
night trains would take two days over the journey. 
Two large single-roofed tents in the fierce sun 
were thus offered.: As iny wife and child were 
with me, a wooden shanty was found for us. 
Every one was kind, and ready to help. There 
were no shops where food could be obtained ; only 
water could be supplied. We might buy bread 
from a bakery forty miles away, when a service 
train came in in the evening. Fortunately, we 
had a midday meal with us, and I had brought 
something for the return journey. Songololo is a 
fairly flat spot in a wilderness, thinly inhabited, and 
well stocked with game ; elephants, buffaloes, and 
antelopes are to ho found. About two hundred 
black workmen had their huts there — platelayers,: 
ballasters, and engine-cleaners. There were also 
shanties for the white engineers. I asked one of 
the natives what we were really stopping for. 
‘No coal ; not a pound of it on the station. Three 
trains are in the sidings unable to go on.’ They 
were only able to supply half rations of coal, 
until a new supply came from Europe in a fort- 
night’s time. That morning they were clean out 
of it, but a coal train was due in the evening. 

A blanket on a board floor makes a hard bed, 


so we were prepared to get up at live o'clock next 
morning, to be ready to start half-an-hour later. 
We did not get away, though, until half-past eight. 
All desire for further ‘incidents' hail vanished. 

It was an interesting ride, for great engineering 
skill was needed to make a railway in the moun- 
tainous country toward the port. Sometimes we 
ran into masses of hills, through which no way 
seemed possible ; but a sudden twist would reveal 
a torrent in a gorge between two lofty hills, and 
wo wound round beside it on a terrace in the 
steep, wooded banks. We enjoyed a good deal of 
this sort of travel, through beautiful forest and 
mountain scenery, now following a torrent in its 
ravine, rapidly descending with it, until it turned 
aside into a larger stream ; crossing this, ascend- 
ing it, then a sharp corner, and the ascent of 
one of its feeders— another torrent — in a densely- 
wooded ravine, until we come to a cutting in a 
col (high water-parting), and down the other side 
into another system of torrents. The whole of 
this part of the road is a marvel of courage 
and skill, and very thorough work — no scamping 
anywhere. No one would have thought a railway 
possible in such a country. 

At length we pulled up in a wooded gorge at a. 
little station. There was no population to need a 
station there, but there was a good stream, and the 
station was. required as a point on the single-track 
railway at which trains could pass. We were tele- 
phoned to wait here an hour, for the director-in-chief 
was coming tip, and his train had the block-staff.. 
There was time for us to bathe in the stream, the 
Ndwizi. Quartz was everywhere about, but amid 
the micaceous sand and quartz pebbles no gold 
lias been found, although such a likely place. 
How very convenient to stop and enjoy a bathe in 
the middle of such a ride on a hot day ! So much 
better than tlm feverish rush of railway travel at 
home ! One day the engine-driver lost his hut on 
the way; but he stopped the train and ran back 
for it a quarter of a mile. Why not 'l The bathe 
over, we strolled round. A native at the station 
had some bananas for sale, blit had no sluime in 
asking a franc for each single hiimuia ! — so ex- 
orbitant-have become the prices along the line,. 
Demand creates no supply out here ; it only drives 
up the price of things. When Tumba railway- 
station was opened a new route of transport -be- 
came necessary.. When the first caravans arrived 
in a district, even where food was plentiful, 
exorbitant prices were demanded and paid. The 
women who made the food being able to get the 
barter, cloth, &c. they wanted with one-tenth of' 
the labour, one-tenth of the food previously made 
was supplied. Prices rose higher, and the unfor- 
tunate carriers' had to pay these fearful prices or 
go hungry. Then, when ordinary people in the 
towns wanted to buy food — orphans, unmarried 
young men, old people — the women would not sell 
to them ; they kept the food for the carriers ; 
so all suffered, and because they could not pay 
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such prices, the manioc was allowed to rot in 
the ground. This has occurred again and again, 
and many have died in consequence. Wealth 
is a great curse to these people — hunger results ; 
while poverty means an abundance of food. So 
this rascal would have a franc for each single 
banana on his hunch or not sell at all, and this 
in a land of bananas I I had to go without. I 
would not pay such a price. Fowls were five to 
seven francs each, and small into the bargain. 
Such is the overreaching avarice of the African. 

The director came, and we started ; but after 
eight miles there was another long wait. The 
first store was hero, so refreshments were found, 
and tins of delicious sterilised milk (not condensed). 
Thence only twenty-four miles lay before us. It 
was three o’clock in the afternoon, so we were 
sure of getting to Matadi all right. 

We came into the station of La Mia, at the foot 
of the last great climb over tlie Mpalabala Moun- 
tain, the greatest engineering feat of all. Over 
this part of the railway we had a white engine- 
driver ; nevertheless our engine left the rails at 
the crows’-feet of the station points, and all its 
eight wheels were buried in the ballast in a most 
awkward place. Jacks and all needed tools are 
carried by each engine, for such things often hap- 
pened then. It was soon evident that the engine 
could not be on the rails until the small hours of 
the morning. There was a three-roomed shanty 
on the side of the hill. A black clerk from Sierra 
Leone was in charge of the station ; an Italian 
engineer had one room. He offered us everything 
he had in his pantry ; begged us to take anything 
we liked : most kind he was. We took some 
macaroni to eke out our supplies, for now we had 
been two days en route. We spent our second night 
in the shanty. 

At three o’clock in the morning they succeeded 
in getting the engine on the rails; but it was 
five o’clock before we were all on board and 
started again. We wound ouf way up the long 
climb of 300 feet, and descended with great care 
the 830 feet on the other side. This part of the 
line is a wonderful piece of construction. A ter- 
race had been cut in the steep side of every 
ravine that scored tlie .side of the mountain, in 
and out again, then round a spur into another 
ravine, and over a light cobweb (iron) of a bridge, 
eighty feet above the torrent. The lines were 
laid in a sharp curve on the bridge, so that the 
train could swing out of the ravine on the other 
side. The plan of the railway in these ravines is 
like a U, the curve of which is on the bridge. 
The bridge is three times the width necessary for 
the narrow gauge (thirty-two inches), so that there 
is room for the curve. 

At length the Mpozo River was crossed, roaring 
and tumbling on ils way down to the Congo ; then 
the route lay on terraces along the precipitous 
slopes of the Mpozo gorge. The carriages overhang 
the rails, and the way is so narrow that from the 


windows of the carriage, in some places, you can 
only see the Mpozo foaming on the rocks 100 to 150 
feet below you ; while the track winds round such 
fearfully sharp curves that the speed has to be 
reduced almost to a walking-pace. 

In the early days there was a terrible accident 
in that Mpozo ravine. A truck of dynamite, with 
some forty workmen on it, was standing in a siding ; 
an engine came to pick them up'; the driver ran 
his engine too heavily on them ; the dynamite ex- 
ploded, and blew train, line, trucks, and everything 
and every one to smithereens and down the pre- 
cipice. Higher up the hill, engines have more than 
once derailed and crashed down into the ravines. 
Last time that happened, the stoker was in the 
act of adding to the fuel in the furnace, and the 
jerk threw him into the firebox of the engine as 
it tumbled. Now tlie way is well ballasted and 
settled in this part. 

As we rounded the mouth of the Mpozo a great 
crocodile lay, with his mouth wide agape, on the 
sandbank below us, unmoved by railway whistles 
and rattling trains; he was used to them. We 
reached Matadi at half -past six in the morning. 
On my arrival I called attention to the fact that 
the time for my return ticket had almost expired, 
and an extension was granted. 

The town of Matadi (‘rocks’) is a rocky place, 
built on the steep hanks of the river ; the houses, 
factories, and stores are perched about wherever a 
terrace can be made. The river there is rather 
less than a mile wide, in a gorge a thousand feet 
deep. The repairing shops of the railway are 
there, stores and station ground, and a pier, so that 
the ocean steamers can discharge into the trucks. 

My return journey had also its ‘incidents,’ for 
as we were climbing a steep bit with many curves, 
in a cutting twelve feet deep, we suddenly pulled 
up. The engine was off the rails ! I gathered 
firewood, and grass for my bed, and prepared for 
another night out. After an hour the engine was 
on the rails. We started, backed a yard or two, 
and then forward, and off the rails again at the 
same place. It was five o’clock, and not until half- 
past seven did we get right again. Once more a 
start, and off the rails again, two feet farther on ; 
so once more the jacks were placed, but it was 
lialf-past eleven before we started again. This time 
we did succeed in passing the bail place, and ran 
along fairly well, but we had a heavy train. 

Passing the Lufu River, we commenced the 
steep ascent beyond, but half-way up came to a 
standstill. The engine was not strong enough. 
We backed a little, and tried again and again, but 
it was no use ; so we dropped down the bill 
again, and were left standing on too bridge, at 
two o’clock in the morning, in the dark, while 
the engine took up the fore-part of the train. 
Happily nothing came up behind us, although we 
had passed no telephone station for the last eleven 
hours. There was a station a mile beyond, but 
they would not trust that engine down again ; 
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they sent another, which, with a down passenger 
train, had been waiting for us to pass ever since 
eleven o’clock the previous morning. When we 
reached the station tire down passenger train 
passed on, and we continued our way to Songo- 
lolo, where we stayed five hours. Thence our 
train consisted of the first-class carriage, a cattle- 
truck, and two trucks heavily loaded with rails, 
and on these a number of bags of the State mail. 

After passing the Kwilu, the engine that took ns 
on was quite unequal to its task. We would 
run half-way up a hill, fail, and hack down to 
the bottom ; wait a quarter of an hour to get 
up steam, and try again. Sometimes the attempt 
would not be made without a stoppage to get up 
the pressure. So we progressed. Wo did reach a 
siding ; hut the driver was in a dilemma. The 
cattle could not he left, for they needed water and 
food ; the trucks must go on because of the mails, 
and the passenger carriage would he wanted at 
once ; so he went on. It took us six and a half 
hours to do that last twenty-four miles into 
Tumba. 

These difficulties and troubles of the first days 


are now over j the service is improved, and works 
well. I came over the same ground last October 
in thirteen hours in comfort and safety, and 
without an ‘incident.’ The railway has been 
completed to Dolo, Stanley Pool, and round to 
Leopoldville, a distance in all of 250 miles. In 
the first days of June the first ‘personally con- 
ducted ’ party of tourists started, under the auspices 
of Messrs Thomas Cook & Sons, to be present at 
the official opening of the railway. So the great 
victory over Nature has been won, and the long 
reaches of the Upper Congo have been connected 
with the world. 

A fast service of steamers is to run between 
Antwerp and the Congo in eighteen days ; the 
railway is to do the whole distance from Matadi 
to Stanley Pool in twenty hours. A fast steamer 
for the Upper Congo is to be sent out in pieces, 
to he reconstructed at Stanley Pool j she is to do 
the journey thence to Stanley Falls — 1000 miles — 
in eleven days ; so that it will be possible to go 
from Antwerp to Stanley Falls, in the very centre 
of Africa, in thirty-one days— a triumph of Belgian 
energy and perseverance. 


THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND AETS. 


COMMUNICATION IN TRAINS. 

F. HOLLINS, telegraph engineer 
and superintendent of the Great 
Eastern Railway, deserves the thanks 
of the community for having devised 
a system of electrical communication 
between passenger and guard which 
lias met with the approval of the Board of Trade, 
and which is given freely to the world, for it is 
not protected by patent. In a central position 
in each compartment of the railway carriage is 
placed a lever switch working right or left 
against fixed stops, with a notice above it in bold 
print : ‘ To communicate with the guard in case 
of urgent need, move handle against either stop. 
Penalty for improper use, £ 5 .’ Such movement 
rings bells on the engine and in the guard’s van, 
while at the same time a red disc is projected 
from either side of the carriage from which the 
alarm has come. The lever handle remains fixed 
against the stop towards which it has been urged 
until released by the guard with a special form 
of key, and the bells continue to ring until such 
release has been effected. The circuit can also 
be used for exchanging signals by a prearranged 
code between guard and engine-driver at all times. 
But perhaps the most valuable feature of the 
invention is found in the circumstance that the 
necessary electrical connections between one car- 
riage and another is carried through the same 
india-rubber tube which operates the brake — that 
is to say, the operation of joining up the brake- 
tube between carriage and carriage also establishes 


electrical communication throughout the train be- 
tween passenger, guard, and engine-driver. Such 
an apparatus lias long been needed to replace 
the wholly inadequate contrivances at present in 
use on our railways, which are generally reported 
to have ‘failed to act’ when occasion for their 
use has arisen. 

THE SALMON AND ITS POOD. 

It has long been a question among naturalists 
and anglers whether or not salmon and its near 
allies feed in fresh water, for it is a fact that 
food is rarely discovered in the stomach of a 
salmon, sea-trout, or sewen which has been in 
fresh water fur any length of time. The subject 
has been commented upon from the time of 
Izaak Walton, and lias formed the theme of 
many a discussion among fresli-water anglers. 
With a view to settle this interesting question, 
the Fishery Board of Scotland have made a 
series of investigations, and as a result have 
issued a report on the life -history of the 
salmon. This report is edited by Dr D. Noel 
Paton, who has been assisted in his work by 
many experts. The general conclusions arrived 
at are : (1) That there is no reason why salmon 
should feed during their stay in fresh Water, ns 
their bodies contain sufficient nourishment for all 
their requirements. (2) During their stay in fresh 
water the material accumulated in the muscles 
steadily diminishes, and there is no indication of 
the loss being made good by food. (3) There 
is every indication that during this period the 
organs of digestion are functionless. The case of 
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tlie salmon, it is pointed out, is not exceptional 
in this power of abstaining from food for a long 
period— tlie male fur-seal, after coming to land, 
being able to live for more than three months 
without food. It would seem that this character- 
istic of the salmonidoB is a wise provision of Nature, 
for in some of tlm small rivers to which salmon 
resort for spawning purposes there could not he 
found sufficient nourishment to meet their wants 
if they retained the enormous appetites which 
they have while at sea. Anglers at least are glad 
to know that, although salmon are not regular 
feeders in fresh water, they are not averse to an 
occasional snap at a fly. 

A NEW TORPEDO-NET. 

As a protection against the action of torpedoes, 
our warships were provided with wire-netting 
shields, or crinolines, which can be extended by 
spars, so as to form a wall around the vessel’s 
sides. Upon which some ingenious inventor gave 
the. travelling fish-shaped destroyer a cutting 
implement at its head which could penetrate the 
wire screen. A new form of crinoline lias now 
been introduced which possesses a mesh of such 
construction that it cannot he pierced. But the 
invention probably comes too late ; for if any 
lesson is to be learned from recent events, it is 
that the torpedo in naval warfare is of such 
secondary importance that it may he almost 
neglected altogether. We have learned lately that 
lighting ships armed with modern guns need not 
get to close quarters to work terrible destruction 
upon one another. , A couple of miles separating 
the attacking vessel and that with which she is 
engaged is . regarded as a near range ; and no 
torpedo is effective at a quarter that distance. 
Quick-firing guns and accurate marksmanship are 
the far more important items to attend to, and 
American perfection, in both these respects has 
really determined the issue in the present war. 

.ir-f ■ ■ A MOUSE MOTOR. 

It has become the fashion among enterprising 
traders to attract attention to their shop windows 
by the exhibition of some moving object, gener- 
ally actuated by clockwork, A distinctly novel 
idea in this direction is that recently adopted by 
certain American bicycle dealers, who have suc- 
ceeded admirably in not only attracting attention 
to their wares, but in showing at the same time 
the perfection of their workmanship. They show, 
in brief, how the wheel of a cycle may be driven 
by mouse-power. The bicycle is either attached 
to. a frame or hung to the ceiling — so that the 
front wheel is clear of the ground and can run 
easily. Just above the top of this wheel and 
fixed to the steering head of the machine is a 
mouse-cage with no bottom, but so close to the 
tyre that the animal within lias no room to 
escape. The weight of the mouse is sufficient to 
give the wheel an initial movement, and the poor 


little creature trying to run to a refuge provided 
for it in the cage keeps up the motion in tread- 
mill fashion. Usually there are two mice in each 
cage, and one or the other is generally doing 
work on the wheel. 

POLAR EXPLORATION. 

The From, which did such good service in 
Nansen’s expedition, has once more started north- 
wards from Christiania, under the capable leader- 
ship of Captain Otto Sverdrup. Tbe chief objects 
of this second Norwegian expedition is to discover 
the northern limits of Greenland, and to study 
the formation and trace the origin of the 
palococrystie ice, while many problems of minor 
importance will bo left for solution to the five 
scientific men who constitute part of the staff of 
the ship. The Fra m has been much altered and 
improved in various ways, and the expedition 
carries a very complete outfit of necessary ap- 
paratus in the way of sledges, canoes, &c., with 
a large number of dogs. Antarctic exploration 
does not seem just now to be faring quite . so 
well as it might. Failing to obtain the expected 
support for the enterprise from the British 
Government, the Council of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society are endeavouring to obtain the 
necessary funds to start a Southern expedition 
under their own auspices, and they are inviting 
subscriptions towards that end. At least fifty 
thousand pounds will be required to defray the 
expenses, and the society itself heads the list with 
one-tenth of that amount. 

TESTING COAL BY THE X-RAYS. 

II. Couriot lias demonstrated in a note com- 
municated to the Paris Academy that the Eontgen 
rays can be profitably employed in the examina- 
tion of coal, peat, lignite, coke, &c. Pure carbon, 
whether it be in the form of coal or diamond, 
is perfectly transparent to these rays, while the 
flinty matter which goes to make up the slag- and 
clinker -forming portions of the fuel is opaque. 
If, therefore, a sample of coal be examined by 
means of the rays and a fluorescent screen, the 
amount of carbon as compared to less valuable 
constituents can be ver3 r readily determined. It 
is a curious characteristic of these rays that most 
of the bodies which are transparent to the eye— 
with the exception of a few, including the dia- 
mond and. mica— are quite opaque when examined 
by this method ; while coal, charcoal, jet, &c. are 
perfectly transparent, as noted by SI.; Couriot. ' 

_ /A;- THE POTTER’S WHEEL. 

One of the oldest mechanical contrivances 
known is the potter’s wheel, the products of 
which, dating many; centuries before our. era; 
are dug up in all parts of the world. It is 
still in common use ; but the recent manu- 
facture by a . totally different method of a very 
common piece of .pottery — namely, the flower- 
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pot— suggests the reflection .that more valuable 
specimens of earthenware may possibly be turned 
out by the new process. A machine by which 
flower-pots can be produced at the rate of 
•sixteen per minute, and at half the cost of 
the oliler process, the invention of Mr William 
West, a well-known orchid-grower, was recently 
exhibited at Walthamstow, Essex — in which dis- 
trict there happens to be many pottery-works, 
where perhaps the introduction will not at first 
be regarded with tlie favour which it deserves. 
Tlie new machine presses the day into a mould, 
and turns out pots smooth in tlie interior, less 
liable to fracture than those of ordinary make, 
and so dry that they can be placed hi. the kiln 
almost immediately. 

A NEW BULLET. 

It is not altogether pleasant reading for a man 
of humane disposition to learn that the AVer Office 
has adopted a new bullet, on the ground tlmt the 
ordinary Lee-Mel.ford missile is not deadly enough. 
Although the Lee-Metford lias a terribly long 
range, it does not disable an enemy as effectively 
as is thought desirable, men being known to have 
gone on fighting after half-a-dozen such bullets 
have gone through their bodies. Such a bullet, 
too, bus been known to pass through two or three 
men consecutively, penetration being its charac- 
teristic rather than shock. The new bullet lias 
the same diameter (-303), length, and weight as the 
Lee- Met ford, with a nickel case filled only partly 
with lead, the conical end being left empty. Its 
action on entering the body is to open out and 
lodge there ; and it is spoken of as the ‘man-killing 
bullet’ in contradistinction to tho piece of lead 
which it supersedes, which is known ns tlie ‘man- 
penetrating; bullet.’ This new and ghastly mes- 
senger of death is being manufactured at Woolwich 
at tlie rate of two million rounds of ball cartridge 
per week, and it will be used for the first time 
in the Soudan expedition. 

THE EVOLUTION OF SMALL ARMS. 

An interesting paper with the above title Was 
lately read at the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion by Lieutenant-colonel Lockyer, chief inspector 
of small arms. The lecturer showed liow the old 
muzzle-loading Enfield was in 1800 superseded by 
tlie breecli-loading Snider, a mere stop-gap until 
something better could be introduced. This hap- 
pened in 1871, when the Martini-Henry weapon — 
in bis opinion tlie best military breech-loader 
ever made — was adopted. Then came the cry 
for magazine rifles ; and in order to keep pace 
with other European nations the Lee-Metford 
was adopted in our service, certain alterations 
being subsequently made , in the arm, such as the 
enlargement of the magazine to bold ten instead 
of eight cartridges and the substitution of cordite 
for black gunpowder. A great advance was made 
when one description of cartridge was adopted for 


all rifles, carbines, and machine-guns. The lec- 
turer said that for a long time it bad been his 
desire to see one universal pattern of firearm in 
the hands of all services, and tlie weapon which 
lie favoured was the carbine. It weighed two 
pounds less than the rifle; and although it did 
not make such absolutely accurate target practice 
as the rifle, it was far more bandy in the field, 
where bull’s-eye shooting was not required. With 
regard to machine-guns, lie believed that their 
evolution was still in progress. Tim Maxim, 
although a good weapon, could scarcely be called 
an ideal automatic gun. What was wanted was 
one which could go on firing steadily and cer- 
tainly, it. being a minor consideration whether it 
projected three hundred or six hundred shots per 
minute. Lord -Charles Eercsford, who occupied 
tlie chair on the occasion of the lecture, expressed 
the opinion that if tho carbine were the better 
weapon it ought to be adopted, but that it would 
not be advisable to make such a sweeping change 
without practical test on a field of action. 

LUCIFER- MATCHES. 

It is to be hoped that the agitation which 1ms 
recently been, made with reference to the terrible 
disease common in match-factories, and known 
among the poor workers as ‘ phossy jaw,’ will 
lead to the abandonment of tlie employment of 
yellow phosphorus in tlie manufacture of .match es, 
It would seem that the settlement of tlie matter 
is really in the hands of the public, for if all 
people would insist on using safety-matches duly 
— -we mean those that will only strike on tlie box 
in which they are contained — tlie use of yellow 
phosphorus would cease. This chemical gives off 
a poisonous vapour which, when inhaled by the 
match-workers, leads to a most fearful disease, 
which principally attacks the jawbone. As long 
ago as the year 1848 it was discovered that when 
phosphorus was exposed to beat under certain 
conditions it assumed a new form, its yellow 
colour changing to red, no poisonous vapour 
rising from it, while at the same time it could 
no longer be ignited by simple rubbing. Ex- 
cellent matches were at once made, tlie chemical 
being mixed with sulphite and antimony, avid 
painted on the box, while the matches them- 
selves consisted of a composition innocent of 
phosphorus, but which would ignite when brought 
into contact with it, The patent for these safety- 
matches has long ago run out, and any one is 
free to make them. Yet to save themselves a little 
trouble a large section of the public prefers matches 
of the older pattern, and a demand is therefore 
created for an article the manufacture of which 
is fraught with evil to the workers, The man 
who invents a match made with red phosphorus, 
which will strike on any rough surface, will not 
only reap a large fortune, but will be a public 
benefactor. It is satisfactory to note that an in- 
quiry into tlie subject of making lucifer-matchea 
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with yellow phosphorus lias been ordered by the 
Home Secretary. 

POULTRY- FARMING. 

A report has recently been issued by the agricul- 
tural department of the Lancashire County Council, 
which gives the results of an elaborate experiment 
carried out for the Council by Mr Thomas Carr, 
who maintained that it was possible to keep fowls 
confined to a grass run, or at liberty about a farm- 
yard, in a healthy condition, at the rate of 200 to 
one acre, and to show a profit of not less than five 
shillings per fowl from egg production per annum. 
A plot of land at Preston was set aside for the 
experiment, on which was built, under Mr Carr’s 
direction, a roosting-house, a laying-house, and 
two shelters. A special feeding-trough was used, 
from which the fowls — thirty in number — would 
scratch the contents, while they could not spoil it. 
Sufficient food for the day— consisting of 11 parts 
Indian meal, 11 parts cockle-seed, and 2 parts bone- 
dust, and sometimes corn screeings and mixed 
peas — was placed in the trftugh each morning. 
The experiment continued for a year, careful 
accounts being kept of the cost of food, &c. ; the 
number of eggs laid during the period being 3730, 
fetching a shilling per dozen. The balance-sheet 
shows a profit of nearly nine pounds ; but it is 
only fair to note that there is nothing allowed 
for labour, and experience lias taught us that even 
on a small scale fowls cannot ho economically kept 
without a considerable amount of attention. But 
the experiment plainly: proves that cottagers and 
others who have the opportunity of giving poultry 
space, and attention can make them, pay, provided 
that they are in reach of a market for the eggs, 
to say nothing of the chickens, for which there is 
always a demand. 

: THE FRESCOES AT WESTMINSTER PALACE. 

The wall paintings in the Houses of Parliament 
have, during the last two. years, been : undergoing 
a, cleansing and restorative process, under the able 
direction of Professor Church, and a parliamentary 
paper has recently been published showing the 
progress of the work. .Here mention is made of 
ari apparatus of novel design which the Professor 
has devised, and Which he hopes will prove an 
effective aid in his work. This contrivance pro-, 
duces a powerful air-blast charged . with bread 
crumbs, which can thus be projected upon the 
surface of the paintings. The apparatus has been 
returned to the makers for certain modifications, 
and the Professor hopes to employ it advantageously 
when the required alterations are completed. 

SEA-SICKNESS. 

In the notes on sea-sickness which Dr Hugh 
Taylor contributes to the Lance t there is not much 
comfort to be derived by the sufferer from that 
distressing ailment. He tells us — speaking from 
a five years’ experience in the North Atlantic 


passenger service— that the doctor has no means, 
either by drugs or otherwise, of controlling the 
sickness ; something which may act as a palliative 
to a patient during one voyage being useless the 
next. He has never seen any of the quack reme- 
dies do the slightest good; and although he lias 
seen relief afforded by certain remedies which lie 
names, his remarks go to show that regulation of 
the general health is, after all, the best safeguard 
from the more distressing forms of mal de mer. 
A farewell dinner or jollification is, he tells us, 
the worst possible preparation for a sea voyage ; 
a far more sensible, but less festive, prescription 
being a blue pill and seidlitz powder. 


‘THE WHITE HEATHER.’ 

X embed you with a promise, 

One idle August clay, 

To guide you where the heather rare 
Concealed its charmed white spray ; 

And as we went together 

I dreamed, ’twixt hope and fear, 

The fairy flower would give me power 
To tell you all, my dear. 

Though love had made me silent, 

Mine eyes eouhl call you fair. 

You hummed a song the way along 
To show you did not care. 

The honey-hearted heather 
Sprang ripely far and near ; 

And many a flower was red that hour, 

But none was white, my dear. 

Some blooms were rudely ruddy, 

And some were palely pink, 

And some so light— nay, almost white— 

We had to stop to think. 

And once an alien daisy 

Made you exclaim, ‘ 'Tis here ! ’ 

Ah ! many ari hour we sought the flower 
And found it not, my dear. 

I doubt my search turned careless. 

Perhaps the treasure grew 
Snow-pure and sweet before my feet 
Those times I looked at you. 

Yet, is Romance in ruins 
Because, as eve drew near, 

I found the power, without the flower, 

To tell you all, my dear ? 

J. J. Bell. 
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THE GOLDEN BARS. 

By John Stafford, Author of Vicar of Wrockslcy, &c. 


CHAPTER i. 



|AME DEUCE sat in the porch top- 
ping anil tailing gooseberries. That 
is a task which frees the mind and 
allows of excursive thinking, as 
everyone knows who has tried it; 
anil Dame Druce, whose brain was 
of nimble sort, liking always to be up and doing, 
was subjectively anywhere but in the garden porch 
of Springfields. Pleasure sat at her lips, and in 
her soft, dark eyes, which she would raise at 
whiles to dreamily gaze from, then lower again 
with a gentle rise and fall of bosom which told 
of a sigh of gladness. Apart from the intermittent 
chip-chop of a chaff-cutter away in the barn, and 
the distant humming of a threshing-machine, it 
was still and peaceful enough at the old farm ; 
but presently there was a noise afoot which made 
the dame half-turn her head and stare anxiously 
away. Then she smiled, and looked down anew. 
The noise had ceased. 

‘ What lungs, to be sure ! an’ only eight hours 
old! He’ll be fit to shout, sparrers from the corn 
by next harvest. Bless ’em both ! She’ll be 
another woman after this. She’s been over lone- 
some at times, poor thing, wi’ the master out so 
much.’ 

After a few minutes more of musing the dame 
looked up again, this time with a jerk. It was at 
the sound of footsteps approaching. The tread of 
them was heavy, and the gravel of the path gave 
loud protest ; but it was some seconds ere the new- 
comer, who had entered by the little side wicket, 
became visible. Dame Druce had hardened her 
face for. a beggar.' •; 

And not unlike a beggar’s was the tall figure 
which paused in front of her. Shabby, unkempt, 
unwashed, with a chin of stubble, and a general 
hang-dog air all over him, Mark Ruthwood looked 
not at his best that morning. The dame’s face 
said so with all its expression. 

1 Well, Mark, you’ve been drinking again. Your 
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hands are all of a shake, an’ your eyes have the 
sunset in them. Was there ever Such a sight in 
Shirley ! We ’ll stand you in a field to scare the 
rooks. It would be a bold bird as would come 
within half a mile of you. Mark, you’ve drowned 
your self-respect, as well as your wits, ah’ your 
very soul must be panting for life after such seas 
of beer. When will you reform, Mark?’ 

‘How is she now?’ was all that Mark Ruth- 
wood said, looking down at her. 

‘Why, it seems only yesterday when you was 
one o’ the smartest young fellows in Shirley 
Kings; an’ if you’d married all the lasses as lost 
their silly hearts on you, you’d have a dozen o’ 
wives now to see that you shaved o’ mornings. 
If you’d only kept your nose out o’ Baxter’3 
tankards you might a’ been the squire's baiiy by 
this, an’ earning an honest living, ’stead o’ creep- 
ing about under cover 0’ night an’ stealing it. 
IIow many rabbits did yon wire last night, I 
should like to know ? The parish won't have a 
bunny left in it, if ’ 

‘How is she now? I asked,’ half- growled the 
man. ‘How are they?’ 

The dame looked up with softer gaze. 

‘They are both doing well, Mark, an' a finer 
boy was never born in Shirley. Nine pounds if 
a pennyweight, an’ as vigorous as a pike. An’ 
yet the master’s ridden off to Wanborough with 
eyes lit to fire a rick-yard, so ablaze wi' wrath 
they were. A hornet in the post-bag, I reckon; 
though he looked none too blithe before Simon 
brought it. He is such a man to worrit. He 
can’t lose a cow wi’ rinderpest without going on 
as if he’d lost a herd; an’ now the grey mare is 
down wi’ the glanders, he— — ; Mark ! ’ ! 

Ruthwood, who had turned impatiently away, 
looked back at her. 

‘Mark, you can have a job if you go down to 
tlie ten-acre field. They ’re cutting the oats, an’ 
half the uicn have trapesed off to Berridge Fair. 
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I’ll lend you a lioolc an’ a lagging-stick, if yon 
care to earn the shillings. I know you can do 
your half-acre a day— or are you too lazy grown? 1 

‘Lazy? No; it isn’t that,’ said Mark, with an 
ugly flash; ‘it isn't that, dame.’ 

‘Well, then, it’s because your old had feeling 
against mnster still rankles in you. I wonder you 
dare come nigh the place if the thought of him so 
poisons — — But there ! I didn’t mean to hurt 
you, Mark. Will you do a little turn for me, an’ I’ll 
give you a cup o’ cider 1 I want a few’ potatoes 
from the bottom garden. Sally will give you a 
bowl, an’ you’ll find a fork in the tool-shed. 
Thank you, Mark.’ 

Dame Druce paused at her task, and looked away 
with eyes which now had sorrow in them. 

‘Poor lad I poor lacll’ she muttered. ‘It ’.sheen 
going on now’ this six year, an 1 lie’s as much in 
the toils as ever. Why don’t he leave the place 
an' put half the world ’tvvixt him an’ Shirley, if 
only for her sake? He might know she could 
never have paired with him in spite of all the 
flirting ; lie 'd no chance at all, comely as lie was, 
against the master. Well, well! it’s a sad tale, 
an’ time hasn’t done telling it, as far as I can 
see.’ ’ 

The good lady bent to her work anew', and 
some minutes passed before she looked tip again. 
A horseman at full gallop was nearing. She sat 
■ listening, and then rose. 

‘He’s never been to Wanborough an’ back 
.in this time,’ she said to herself ; ‘ but that’s 
Captain’s gallop right enough, an’ he’s carrying a 
power o’ wrath in the saddle if I’m not greatly 
mistaken.’ A;: A ; ■ A ■ 

She looked in the direction of the yard, and 
with some misgiving saw that Rnthwood was 
there. He had earned his cup of cider, and was 
standing talking to : Hugh the cowman. They 
both turned as the horseman drew nigh. They 
saw Godfrey Harvey. Hugh slunk away, but 
Mark stood his ground, while the young yeoman 
trotted through the open gate into the yard. 
Without doubt there was a good deal of wrath in 
Captain’s saddle. There was more when the eyes 
of the two men met.. Harvey pulled up. 

iWhat are you doing here?’ 

The words came quietly enough, but there was 
mi ominous shake behind them, and the yeoman’s 
heated face had lost something of its colour. 
Mark looked at him square. 

‘Plainly, I am. standing here, Godfrey Harvey.’ 

The other twitched, but bold liimsulf in. 

‘Did I not tell you,’ lie said in the same quiet 
way as before, ‘that if I found you on any part 
of my property, whether farm or land, 1 should 
horsewhip you.?’ 

■ Mark’s fists tightened. ."P 

“ For .the sake of the. sick one there, and the 
little life beside her, let ns have no. quarrel now. 
I’—— ' 

The whip was across his face before he could 


say another word. It descended again, but Mark 
hooked bis elbow and warded it. Again it cut 
tlie air, but with a quick upward thrust of his 
hand Mark caught it by the middle, and with a 
pull which nearly unseated the rider lie wrested 
it away and flung it across to the dunghill. 
Harvey’s feelings at this seemed to have paralysed 
him. He sat blazing down at Mark, who, longing 
to spring upon his assailant, stood wrestling with 
himself. All at once across the fearful silence 
came the small cry of a child. The yeoman’s 
face changed as if he had thrown a mask off. 
He jumped from the saddle and turned to Dame 
Druce, who had come up wringing her hands. 

‘ Here, dame ; give this fellow a quart of beer 
and send him off. I must get indoors. Poor little 
devil ! he may well cry at seeing the daylight of 
such a world as this, curse it !— -Mark Ruth wood ' — 
turning sharply round — ‘you crossed a desperate 
man just now. For both our salces steer clear of 
me in future. — Hugh, put the cob up, and give 
him an extra dose of oats. lie lias earned it.’ 

Saying which Ilarvey passed rapidly into the 
house. Mark followed his figure till, it lutd dis- 
appeared ; then, with an odd look in his bloodshot 
eyes, as of a man dazed and yet murderously 
conscious, lie turned and went his way. 

It was Hugh who drank the quart, 

‘ He took it quietly, ma’am,’ said lie over the 
lip of the pot. 

‘ Ay, lie took it quietly,’ said Dame Druce ; 
‘but the master might have followed his whip 
but for one thing.’ 

‘And What might that have been, ma’am?’ 
asked Hugh, who had only lately been hired at 
Sw, mley Mop. 

‘What might that have been? Gi’e me the 
pewter, and get back to Captain.’ 


CHAPTER II. 

ROM tliat day onwards certain rumours 
grew apace concerning the ancient farm 
of Springfields. By the end of a month 
llie rumours had condensed to certainty. 
Then people shook tlieir heads and wondered and 
sorrowed. It was such an old place, such an old 
family. Who in the county had been more looked 
up to and honoured than the Harveys ? The talk 
traversed the length of generations, but dwelt 
mostly perhaps on the eccentric Silas Harvey, tlie 
great-grand father of Godfrey. : 

Iu the inglenook of the ‘ Blue Boar’ Mark Kutk- 
wood sat one night and listened. But hardly With 
the air of an ordinary listener. Saying : nothing, 
but keeping liis best ear to the company, lie sat 
with glistening eyes, betraying now mid again a 
slight movement of tlie hands or a shuffling of 
the feet to show tlie tension of the moment’s 
feeling. All lie heard is of little concern here. 
But he seemed: to have gathered enough when 
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closing-time came to strengthen some purpose, 
which, as he moved away, showed itself in till 
his bearing. He forgot his stoop, his slouching 
gait, his habitual listlessness. One might have 
said as he passed along that for the moment he 
was the Mark lluthwood of old days, when as a 
farm student at Thu Uplands — Grace Harvey’s old 
home — he had been considered the handsomest 
young fellow in Shirley Kings. 

He walked on through the starlit ways musing 
of the inn-talk a£ the evening. Not that it was 
matter new to him, but that, hearing it afresh 
just now, it had taken a newer meaning. There 
are thoughts which Hash upon us ; thoughts which 
slowly evolve, born of a thousand others, like the 
cells of our tissues. Mark strode on, appearing to 
he in a blaze of mental light. And on his face 
was writ ‘Eureka!’ as plainly as nerves and 
muscles could make it. An odd result of village 
gossip concerning an eccentric yeoman. 

Mark’s father— long since dead — had done much 
to make Silas Harvey a kindly and interesting 
figure to his thoughts. As he went along now, 
he recalled — and not with idle purpose — that his 
father, as a boy, had been a great favourite with 
the old mail ; that he had had books given to 
him j that he had been allowed the run of 
the house ; had been shown its secret places, 
its monk’s hiding-holes, and once — favour of 
favours — the entrance to the secret passage which, 
in older days, had connected Spring Helds with 
the Priory — now a shapeless ruin on the slope 
of the hill where the railway-cutting was. 

All this, and much else, lluthwood remembered 
as he tramped his way under the stars, following 
the guidance of the hedgerows, heedless appa- 
rently whither they led him ; heedless of the 
hour, of everything, except the things his brain 
was busy with. lie stopped at last at the 


1 whoo-whoo 1 ’ of an owl. He looked around. 
He had mounted a rise, and the remaining lights 
of Shirley Kings were visible to him, with one 
small glimmer from Springiields a few roods 
down the slope. The bird cried again, and 
Mark’s bead turned to the sound. It came 
from the ruined Priory. He stood gazing around ; 
then mounted a gate near by, and walked slowly 
up the rise to the roofless remains of the ancient 
edifice. In ten minutes or so lie reappeared, and 
returned with resolute steps to his lodgings at 
Shirley Kings. 

Mark’s candle was burning late that night. 
Besides his wasted but still handsome features, 
his unbrushed hair, his stubbly chin, his large 
but blood-streaked eyes, the little flame threw 
light on divers things — a couple of clay pipes, 
a half-used ‘screw’ of shag, a bottle of ink, 
and a number of letters and legal-looking papers 
which had evidently just been studied. ’With 
all these there were littered about a number of 
books — books of age, ealf-covereil, dog-eared, and 
generally shabby, but precious still, seemingly, 
to the ne'er-do-weel of Shirley — perhaps because 
, they had belonged to his father. One of these he 
had in front of him now; not reading it, but 
poring intently over; a faded fly-leaf which had 
on it a ntde-looking drawing or plan; It was 
dated a few days before the death of Silas 
Harvey, and with a word here and there of 
direction declared its purpose undeniably. It 
was a guide to a hidden treasure. 

Mark contemplated it, smiled slowly, and rubbed 
iiis bauds. Then he leaned back and smiled up 
at the ceiling. But the plan on the fly-leaf drew 
down his eyes anew, and again he rubbed his bauds. 

‘ Gil Bias ! once the property of Silas Harvey ; 
now mine. Iiis very name in the corner I Wliat 
could be plainer?’ 


TIIE HAITNT.EI) CHAMBER AT G-LAMIS CASTLE. 

A SUGGESTED SOLUTION OE THE MYSTERY. 


INHERE are few stories of haunted 
chambers in ancestral castles better 
known than that which is con- 
nected with Glamis Castle. Several 
variants of the tale are given ; but 
these all have in common the 
notable peculiarity that the location of the 
mysterious chamber is unknown. In this respect 
tlie legend differs from the common ghost-story. 
It is not a bedroom where some crime lias been 



committed, and which tlie spirit of the wronged 
person haunts at the midnight hour, causing 
terror and dismay in the heart of the luckless 
temporary guest. There are no indelible blood- 
marks shown; no clanking fetters are heard; no 
white lady is ever seen pacing the oaken floor 
with restless steps, and wailing her griefs upon 


the startled air. So far as is known, the ghost 
of Glamis lias hardly ever been seen by mortal 
eye ; though sometimes, it is alleged, on stormy 
nights, when the wild wind whistles around the 
quaint towers and gables of tlie ancient structure, 
the sounds of blasphemous language may be 
heard above the raging fury of the elements. 
Hence the mystery of Glamis Castle is more 
profound than the average ghostly tale ; and yet 
it .may bey. possible to suggest a very simple 
explanation ’of it. 

In 1791 Sir Walter Scott visited Glamis Castle, 
and be refers to this event in his famous Quar- 
terly Bevkw article on ‘Landscape Gardening,’ 
published in 1828, and also in Iiis Letters on 
Dcmonoloyy and Witchcraft, issued in 1830. Tlie 
former deals only with the exterior of the Castle ; 
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but in the latter Scott incidentally mentions 
the secret chamber, and describes liis own ‘eerie’ 
feelings during the night which he spent at Glamis. 
Unfortunately Sir Walter did not relate any of 
the traditions which ho heard in connection with 
Glamis Castle, though these would have been, 
quite within the scope of bis work. 

The first reference in literature to the ghost 
of Glamis is to be found in The Picture of 
Scotland, by Robert Chambers, published by 
William Tbit of Edinburgh in 1826. The passage 
forms the foundation of all later allusions, and 
may here be quoted : 

‘As in all other old Scottish castles, there is 
a room in Glamis supposed to he haunted, and 
therefore shut up. But in the intricacies of the 
Castle it is supposed that there is also one which, 
if discovered, would he found to present a scene 
far beyond the simple horrors of a haunted 
chamber. Alexander, the Earl of Crawford, so 
notorious in Scottish history for liis rebellion 
against James II., is popularly known in Fife and 
Angus by the descriptive appellation of Earl 
Beardie, and is, moreover, invested with all the 
terrible attributes understood by the term “a 
wicked laird.” Certes he was, according to Bishop 
Lesley, “a verrey awful and rigorus man to all 
heronries and gentlemen of the cuntry, and keist 
down mony of their houses in Angus quha wald 
lioclit assist him, quliairof sindrey remains yit 
unbiggit again in this our day is.” It is the 
tradition of Glamis that he was playing at cards 
in the Castle, when, being warned to desist, as he 
was losing, he swore in a transport of fury that 
he would “play till the day of judgment." On 
this the devil appeared in the company, and they, 
room and all, disappeared. It is not known in 
what part of the house this room is situated, but 
it is well enough understood that, if ever dis- 
covered, Earl Beardie will be found, with all his 
party, still playing, and to play till the end of 
time. Some go the length of affirming that, on 
windy nights, the doomed gamesters are heard 
stamping their feet at one another, and mingling 
their impious exclamations with the passing 
blast. 1 .... . . 

There can be no doubt that Robert Chambers, 
obtained this tradition on the spot, and it is 
certain that, the legend : is still repeated in the 
district, and is well known wherever ghostly 
tales are current. The late Earl of Crawford, and 
Balcarres (then Lord Lindsay) in his Lives of 
the Lindsays, published in 1836, relates the story 
almost in the words of Robert Chambers, referring 
to The Picture of Scotland for ins authority. 
Andrew Jervise, in his Land of the Lindsays, 
published in 1853, alludes to the legend in the 
same terms. In the account of Glamis Castle 
given in A. H. Millar’s Historical Castles of 
Scotland, published in 1890, some additional 
particulars are noted. The passage runs thus : 

‘ 1 here is a well-known tradition current in 


Forfarshire to the effect that there is a mysterious 
chamber in Glamis, the entrance to which is 
only known to three persons at one time— the 
Earl, the heir-apparent, and the factor on the 
estate— and that ‘ Beardie,’ the fourth Earl of 
Crawford, is confined within its walls, doomed, 
as the penance for a hasty vow, to play dice till 
the day of judgment. It is hopeless to convert 
lovers of legendary lore from their belief by 
telling them that an authentic record declares 
that Earl Beardie “tuik the hot fever and died 
in the year of God ane thousand four hundreth 
fifty-four years, and wes buried with great triumph 
in the Grey Friars of Dundee in his forebears' 
sepulchre ; ” but it would be wrong for the in- 
credulous scoffer to conclude that the tradition 
as to a secret chamber is altogether unfounded. 
We have the best authority for stating that such 
an apartment exists, and that its entrance is 
concealed, though the story of Earl Beardie’s 
connection with it is a popular delusion. 1 

Quite a different version of the Glamis legend 
is given by J. II. Ingram in Haunted Homes, 
published in 1884. This writer alludes to ‘an 
ominous chamber, said to he now cut off by a 
stone wall, and none is supposed to be acquainted 
with its locality save Lord Strathmore, his heix - , 
and the factor of the estate. This wall is alleged 
to have been erected some few years ago by 
order of the late proprietor, iix consequence of 
certain mysterious sights and sounds which he 
had both seen and heard.’ The late Earl of 
Strathmore succeeded to the title in 1846 and 
died in 1865, so that the period of this ‘alleged’ 
closing of the entrance to the haunted chamber 
must have occurred between these dates. The 
cause of this action on Lord Strathmore’s part 
is given by Mr Ingrain on the authority of a 
correspondent of Dr Lee, and is in these terms : 

‘There is no doubt about the reality of the 
noises at Glamis Castle. On one occasion, some 
years ago, the head of the family, with several 
companions, was determined to investigate the 
cause. One night, when the disturbance was 
greater and more violent and alarming than 
usual — and, it should be premised, strange, weird, 
and unearthly sounds had often been heard, and 
by many persons, some quite unacquainted with 
the ill-repute of the castle — his Lordship went to 
the haunted room, opened the door with a key, and 
dropped back in a dead swoon into the arms of 
liis companions ; nor could he ever be induced 
to open his lips on the subject afterwards.’ ; 

Dr Lee's informant supplies the only record of 
a spectral appearance at Glamis. The story is 
as follows : 

1 On one occasion a lady and her child were 
staying for a few days at the Castle. The child 
was asleep in an adjoining dressing-room, and the 
lady, having gone to bed, lay awake for a while. 
Suddenly a cold blast stole into the room, ex- 
tinguishing the night-light by her bedside, but 
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not affecting the one in the dressing-room beyond, 
in which her child had its cot. By that light 
she saw a tall mailed figure pass into the dressing- 
room from that in which she was lying. Immedi- 
ately thereafter there was a shriek from the child. 
Her maternal instinct was aroused. She rushed 
into the dressing-room, and found the child in an 
agony of fear. It described what it had seen as a 
giant, who came and leant over its face.’ 

Here are the details of the usual ghost-story, 
with the customary lack of corroboration. No 
other instance is known of the appearance of a 
figure, mailed or otherwise, at Glamis. Tt is im- 
portant to notice that the only point in which 
all those stories agree is as to the existence of a 
secret chamber. One of the writers quoted above 
refers to this statement as being ‘on the best 
authority.’ The following incident, hearing upon 
this point, was related about thirty years ago by 
an aged, superannuated servant, who had long 
been in the service of the Strathmore family. On 
one occasion, early in the present century, when 
the Strathmore family was from home, some of 
the inquisitive domestics set themselves to discover 
the locality of the secret chamber. The plan they 
took was effectual. They went through every 
room in the castle, and placed towels outside of 
every window. There was one window which had 
no towel, and of course it was concluded that it 
belonged to the mystic room. It was said that 
when Lord Strathmore returned and found that 
the secret had been so far discovered, he dismissed 
the ringleaders in the conspiracy, and bound the 
others over to perpetual secrecy. To this day the 
exact position of this mysterious room is known 
only to three persons at one time. 

An examination of the evidence shows that the 
oral tradition was in existence about a century 
ago, arid that the earliest printed record dates 
back for over seventy years. Earl Beardie was 
dead three centuries and a half before the former 
time, yet his name may have survived as a nursery 
bugbear, just as that of the Black Douglas was 
used to terrify children in Sir Walter Scott’s 
early days, as testified by the rhyme : 

Hash ye, Irasli ye, do not fret ye, 

The Black Douglas shall not get ye ! 

The evil reputation of Earl Beardie was a local 
Forfarshire superstition long after he had gone 
to receive the reward of his misdeeds. A story, 
therefore, which had any mystery connected with 
it would naturally be associated with his name. 
Hence the secret chamber at Glands need not have 
been constructed previous to 1454— the date of 
Earl Beardie’s death— so as to link his name with 
it. Indeed, it is far more likely to be an erection 
of a much later date, when the name of the 
‘Tiger Earl’ had been canonised in an evil sense. 

It may here be explained that many structural 
curiosities at Glamis Castle have beau only recently 
discovered. A splendid fireplace in the drawing- 


room, which was not known to exist, was acci- 
dentally found a few years ago; and a secret 
staircase, which appears to have been built about 
1670, had been closed up, and was discovered in 
184!), when some alterations were in progress. 
The principal renovator of the ancient Castle of 
Glamis was Patrick, first Earl of Strathmore, who 
was horn in 1642 and died in 1695. In the Book 
of Record, written by this Lord Strathmore, and 
published by the Scottish History Society in 1890, 
he gives very full details of the work done by 
him at Glamis Castle. For instance, the construc- 
tion of this hack staircase, so long forgotten, is 
distinctly described ; and from his references to 
certain leaden statues which he had erected in 
the grounds these works of art were recovered 
from their undignified seclusion in some of the 
cellars, and have been restored to their original 
positions. 

When confronted with a mystery like that of 
the secret chamber, one naturally turns to the 
Book of Record to see if it contains any allusion 
to this apartment. The diligent student of that 
remarkable book will find two curious entries 
that seem to have some hearing on this subject. 
Writing on 24th June 1684, Lord Strathmore 
records the following transaction : 

‘Agriedwith the four masones in Glam miss for 
digging down from the floor of the litil pantry 
off the Lobbia a closet designed within the charter- 
house there, for w oU I am to give them 50 lib. 
scotts and four bolls nieall.' 

The work of constructing this closet or small 
chamber was more serious than the Earl had con- 
templated. Judging from similar chambers which 
lie caused to be made at his other residence of 
Castle Lyon (now Castle Iluutly) in the Carso of 
Gowrie, this closet was probably dug out of the 
thickness of the wall. On 25th July there is 
another reference to this closet, which shows that 
its construction was an arduous undertaking : 

‘ I did add to the work before mentioned of a 
closet in my charter-house severall tilings of a 
considerable trouble, as the digging tliorrow pas- 
sages from the new work to the old, and tliorrow 
that closet agnine so that as now I have access 
off oil flour [one floor] from the east quarter of 
the house of Glammis to the west syde of tlie : 
house tliorrow the low hall, and am to pay, 
the masones, because of the uncertainty y^of 
dayes wages, and just so to the wriglit and 
plasterer.’ 

From these precise entries it is plain that in 
1684 the first Earl of Strathmore caused a secret 
chamber or closet to be constructed, with ati 
entrance from the cliarter-room. This was by no 
means an unusual thing, for many noble Scottish 
families have had frequent occasion to conceal, 
documents that would have compromised them in 
times of war, and even a charter-room might not 
have been secure against tile searches by enemies. 
The first Lord Strathmore himself, for instance, 
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rumours of its existence would be linked in the 
popular mind with the mysterious Earl Beardie. 
For obvious reasons the successive Earls of Strath- 
more would not seek to dispel this superstition, 
and thus the simple ‘closet designed within the 
charter-room’ lias been elevated to the dignity of 
a haunted chamber. At least this suggestion is 
a reasonable one. Certainly the secret of this 
mysterious closet lias been faithfully kept alike 
by the Earls of Strathmore and their factors. In 
the middle of last century this secrecy was of 
vital importance. It lias since become habitual 
and traditional. 


T H E 8HIP-B R EAKEE8, 

A FENLAND ROMANCE. 

By Thomas St E. Hake. 


CHAPTER v. — CAPTAIN 'MIDWAY IS DISAPPOINTED. 


‘ Why, who would ha’ thought it? Come in, 
come in. How ’s Bettie ? ’ 

When Ruth had brought a chair to the 
captain’s side and had kissed him on his weather- 
beaten cheek— because she had known him so 
many years— she said : ‘ Hettie is well. Have 
you news of Ted ? ’ 

‘Why, no, no. Have you?’ 

She assured him that no news had come to 
them since Tudway lmd paid them a hurried 
visit on his way to London to join liis ship. 

.‘ Ah !’ said the captain, with one of his knowing 
winks, ‘just dropped alongside to wish Hettie 
good-bye, didn’t he ?’ 

‘Yes.’ And Ruth drew a deep sigh. 

Captain Tudway had still a keen enough ear. 
‘What’s in tile wind?’ said he suspiciously. 
‘Speak plainly, my dear. Hettie isn’t a-going to 
throw my nephew over, is she ? ’ 

Eu tli stared blankly into the captain’s face. 

‘What can you mean?’ said she in an under- 
breath. ‘ Hettie has never promised to marry 
him.’ 

‘Never promised to be Ed’ard’s wife?’ 

‘Never! I wish she had,’ said Ruth. ‘If she 
marries any one now, Captain Tudway, 1— I think 
it will be John.’ 

The captain looked perplexed. Then suddenly 
clutching at the arms of liis chair, lie exclaimed, 
‘Bless my eyes I You can’t mean John Jarvis?’ 

‘ Yes, I do,’ said Ruth in a broken voice. 
‘John has been devoted to her for years. And 
now — I mean ever since father’s death — they 
are thrown together over the timber business, 
and ’ 

‘ Stop a bit,’ said the captain ; ‘ let me think 1 
Het— Hettie never promised to be Ed’ard’s wife?’ 

Captain Tudway looked frowningly towards an 
ariu-eliair ou the opposite side of the hearth 
where liis nephew had sat on the night before 


was deeply implicated in a Jacobite plot with the 
Earls of Southeak and Callander in 16S0 ; and 
though he afterwards became reconciled to William 
III,, it would be useful for him to have a secure 
hiding-place for treasonable papers. Several of 
his descendants were concerned in the risings of 
1715 and 1745, and a chamber of this kind would 
be useful either to secrete documents or to afford 
shelter to a fugitive. The third Earl of Strath- 
more died of wounds lie received at Sheri fl’muir 
in 1715. By that time the masons who had con- 
structed the secret chamber thirty years before 
would have passed away, and the lingering 


sgHjHEN Mrs Clitlierow presently returned 
Hfl'SI w it]j tj ie tea-tray, and proved herself 


generally sympathetic, Ruth satisfied 
her natural curiosity by relating 
how, since Her father had left them 
in somewhat straitened ; circum- 
stances, she had resolved to support herself until, 
;at> least, their affairs at Cable tliorpe took a more 
favourable turn. Her sister Hettie — as Mrs 
Clitlierow already knew — took an active interest in 
the business ; nor was she unacquainted with the 
fact that her brother Gabriel had ‘gone abroad ;’ 
but nothing of the true cause of the disaster had 
reached the landlady’s ears. Ruth did not think 
it needful to enlighten her further on family 
matters. 

‘Ah well, my dear,’ was Mrs Clitlierow’s 
comment when Ruth had concluded, ‘ what a 
world it is— aren’t it? But come! Now that 
you’re rested a bit, won’t you go and say “How 
d’ye do” to Captain Tudway ? 1 

The captain had just dropped asleep in his 
arm-chair — liis usual habit after dinner— when 
there came a Knock at his door. That lie should 
be dreaming : at that very moment about his 
nephew and Hettie Beek — dreaming Unit he had 
bought Edward a partnership in Reek & Son’s 
business, and that Hettie lmd become liis wife— 
was natural enough. lie had been thinking of 
little else for weeks past— ever since the day 
that Edward went to join his ship. In fact, it 
had been his pet idea— the dream of liis life— 
from the hour that the ship-breaker’s daughter 
iiad run into liis room in the days when he was 
himself an able-bodied seafaring man. In com- 
pliance with liis gruff, sleepy injunction to ‘come 
in,’ Ruth now appeared, and the captain, looking 
up bliukingly, exclaimed : 

‘Bless my eyes! What cheer, my dear?’ and 
dapped his knee to wake himself up completely. 
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lie had last set sail. Maybe in the dim light of 
the lamp overhead, or in the confused state into 
which his brain was thrown by Ruth’s words, he 
supposed for the moment that Edward was there. 
Hadn’t Edward led him to believe, when they 
drunk Hattie’s health in that parting glass, that 
the dream of his life was on a fair way towards 
fulfilment at last 2 

Ruth began to perceive that there bad been 
some misunderstanding, and she now hastened to 
do her best to make the situation evident to the 
captain. ‘Let me tell you,’ said she, ‘what 
Hcttie told me the very day after Edward’s 
visit. They went on board your old ship, and 
had a talk together in your cabin. He asked her 
to he his wife, and Hettie, confessing to him that 
father’s business was in a bankrupt condition, 
would not hear of any engagement. Even if she 
loved Edward — and she told me she lmd very 
grave doubts — she would never promise to bo his 
wife when father was on the brink of ruin. I 
wish with all my heart she cared for Edward ! — 
with all my heart I do.’ 

Long after Iiuth had left him— long after the 
little household had retired to rest — Captain 
Tudwny sat there conning over all the girl had 
disclosed. 

In that old cabin on board the Nancy, where 
the dream had been first conceived, his nephew nitd 
Hettie had met and scattered all his secret projects 
for their happiness to the four winds. That Edward 
loved Hettie Beck — and with all the constancy of 
a first love — the captain could not doubt, But 
since the girl had rejected him — if lie had under- 
stood Ruth rightly— and the ship-breaking part- 
nership must be rejected too, the chances were 
that any thoughts his nephew might have enter- 
tained of making this voyage liis last one would 
now be abandoned. Ho would have an increased 
zest for the sea ; for a seafaring existence, with a 
ship of Ills own instead of a wife, had been old 
Captain Tudway’s own destiny. That was how 
lie had met a disappointment in early life. His 
nephew would experience the same fute. 

lie sat brooding over his pipe until midnight 
was past. Then lie rose with difficulty, leaning 
on a stick which lie kept within reach, and 
limped across the room. He stopped beside the 
sea-chest ; and, after several futile efforts, which 
were accompanied by suppressed groans, he suc- 
ceeded in kneeling down. He unlocked the chest 
and drew forth, one by one, a number of canvas 
bags. He placed these bags on a table and sat 
down before them. Thej'- contained the gold with 
which he had thought to buy a share in Beek 
ami Son’s business. lie heaped up the sovereigns 
before him, and contemplated the pile with a 
rueful face. With his elbows on the table and 
his head resting upon his hand, his appearance 
would have suggested the miser to any casual 
observer. But there was, in truth, nothing avari- 
cious in Captain Tudway’s nature. His one 


thought while amassing this wealth had been 
for bis nephew’s happiness. He had seen in its 
glitter the possible realisation of a dream that 
to a miser would have been a constant source of 
mental torture and disquietude. It was like the 
preparation of a feast to which the captain had 
secretly entertained thoughts of inviting others, 
and with the knowledge that his own enjoyment 
of it all would he increased thereby. He had 
been reluctantly compelled to sit down to it 
alone to-night, and without an appetite. There 
was only one touch of the miser in his present 
mood — the gold which he had heaped up year 
after year with accumulating delight was the 
only substantial part of the dream that remained 
to him now ; and he felt less inclination to part 
with it. 

The noise in the great thoroughfare, which had 
begun at daybreak, gradually succeeded in waking 
Bit tli. At first she had a confused idea as to 
where she was and what all the noise meant. 
But the whole truth soon dawned upon her. 
Mrs Clitherow had given her a small garret beside 
her own ; and when Ruth presently drew up the 
blind and looked out upon the forest of smoking 
chimneys which formed one of the background- 
views of Nelson Square, her heart began to sink 
within her. How different to the familiar sight 
of grassy fenlands from her own bedroom window 
at Cablethorpe ! She sat down with her elbows 
resting upon the diminutive toilet table, her head 
between her hands, thinking — thinking. She 
began to realise what serious anxiety her impul- 
sive flight was probably causing Hettie, and she 
determined to send her a telegram acquainting 
her with her London address before another hour 
had gone by. Still, she had no thought of aban- 
doning her project. She had already had some 
talk with Mrs Clitherow, and was full of the 
hope that, by giving lessons in music, she might 
be enabled to earn the few shillings a week which 
would be needed in order to support herself in 
this modest lodging. 

Some days went by. Hettie had written im- 
ploring Ruth to return ; but Ruth’s only answer 
was, 1 Impossible !’ In her walks about London 
in search of pupils she had plenty to occupy her 
thoughts. Pupils did not come to her with the 
rush she had anticipated, though she offered to 
teach’ them upon terms that would have appeared 
incredible to herself a week ago. Her troubles had 
commenced. She was beginning to have some 
serious fears that she would soon be getting into 
Mrs : Clitherow’s debt. But another thing worried 
her still, more. She could never drive Jolui out 
of her thoughts. The one motive which had 
actuated her liiglit lmd not been achieved. At the 
moment of waking each morning his name was 
on her lips ; for in her dreams at night, as in 
her day-dreams, he was ever before her. Many a 
slight incident which she had never thought to 
recall came back to her in vivid detail. Nor 
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■were her reflections of him uniformly pleasing, 
for John’s enduring love for Hettie frequently 
loomed luumtingly in the background. Still, no 
recollection of John, however distressful, helped 
in the least degree to lessen her passion for him. 
Indeed, she had defeated her own object by her 
selfish and impetuous step. Instead of blotting 
out the past, instead of acquiring through this 
independent course that peace of mind for which 
she had eagerly craved, she had intensified the 
memory of it a thousand times. 

Then her health began to fail. A morning’s 
walk in London, often fraught with bitter disap- 
pointments, wearied her almost beyond endurance. 
It was upon such a day, after a fatiguing pilgrim- 
age to a distant part of London, that Ruth was 
met by Mrs Clitherow at tlie parlour door with 
mysterious, dumb signallings to step into her 
room. 

‘What is it?’ said Ruth, unduly alarmed. 

‘You would never guess. Shall I tell you? 
Well, then ! I Ve let the drawing-room, my 
dear,’ said Mrs Clitherow, ‘at last,’ 

‘Indeed !’ 

‘But that’s not all,’ said the landlady, with a 
bright look ; ‘my new lodger is a friend of 
yours.’ 

Ruth’s heart began to beat painfully fast. 
‘Wlio?’ 

‘He’s all alone,’ said Mrs Clitherow evasively. 
‘Run and see for yourself.’ 

With a faltering step Ruth made her way to the 
drawing-room floor, knocked timidly, and went in. 
By the early twilight that looked in across Helsou 
Square, Ruth saw a man seated with liis back to 
the : windows and ibis hands clasped behind liis 
Lead. Ho glanced round, but made no effort to rise. 
Ruth started, and uttered a cry: ‘Gabrieli’ 

It was her brother. He was a handsome, broad- 
shouldered, fellow of thirty, with a round, good- 
natured face. Those who had known the father 
thirty years ago saw him again in this, short- 
necked, thick-set son. He was the last person 
Ruth had expected to find here. She had believed' 
with every one else that he had gone abroad. 

‘Sit down, Ruth,’ said Gabriel Beek, stretching 
out; Ilia: legs lazily, ‘I thought I’d give you a. 
surprise 1 You wouldn’t have come up, you know, 
if you had known who the new lodger was ; would 
you V : ■ 

He glanced at her in a shifty way. He never 
looked long at any one. 

‘Yes • I should have come, Gabriel,’ said Ruth, 
Then she added; ‘Is. it all truo, this charge 
that lawyer Burtenshaw has brought against , 
you?’ ■ • 

Gabriel bit his lip. ‘It’s like yon, Ruth,’: said 

he, ‘not to condemn me unheard I 1 Blit 

first of all, let me hear Burtcnshaw’s version of 
The affair.’ : qV; :::: A ' 

She told him. in a few words. Mr Burtenshaw 
had given him the cheque for three thousand 


pounds against his signature to the mortgage deed. 
With this money, the lawyer had led them to 
believe, he had gambled, lost, and then left the 
country. Her recital brought from him an ex- 
clamation of anger. 

‘ Let me speak I ’ 

‘Yes; tell me the truth,’ said she. 

He had a soft, irresistible voice. ‘ I will ! I ’ve 
no wish to justify my conduct. I candidly admit 
that I’ve been greatly to blame,’ said Gabriel, 
with a frankness of manner that would have de- 
ceived almost any one unacquainted with his true 
character. ‘ But Burtenshaw was the man who 
deliberately planned tlie whole business. He 
threw temptation in my way. He set a trap 
for me, and I fell into it. All ! nobody knows 
the man as I do.’ 

‘Don’t look like that,’ said Ruth, startled by 
the vindictive glare that came into his eyes. ‘ It 
shocks me move than I can express.’ 

The look softened. He glanced hopelessly round 
the room. ‘I am a gambler. Can I help my 
nature?’ said he, showing himself, in a word, the 
pitiable creature that lie was. ‘The moment that 
Burtenshaw found my weakness out lie began his 
machinations. He knew that we were in money 
difficulties, and lie suggested n mortgage on the estate. 
It was cunningly contrived. That three thou- 
sand pounds was placed enticingly in my way. I’ll 
tell you how he managed it. I met him in the 
market-place at Alford, apparently by chance, and 
lie asked me to step into liis office. He sliowed me 
the mortgage deed. He bad got father’s signature 
already. Mine was wanted. He called in liis 
clerk as witness, and the matter was settled. He 
then handed me the cheque. I saw in a twinkling 
’twas an open cheque— one that could be turned 
into hard cash. I began to understand ; and my 
hesitation to accept it— my suggestion that lie had 
better pay it into the bank— brought a queer look 
to his face. Ruth,’ added Gabriel, with a gesture 
of sudden despair, ‘ that look of liis decided me, 
If he had told me in so many words that I was 
a gambler — that I had not the moral courage to 
resist this chance— it would have had no effect 
upon me compared with that look. It was an 
unspoken insult. I pocketed the cheque and went 
out. Before the bank closed I liad changed the 
cheque into notes and gold.’ 

‘Were you mad?’ 

‘ I was mad. I was like one haunted by demons. 
They pursued me. It was impossible to resist the 
whispered promises of wealth. The chink, chink 
as of gold was constantly in my ear, and tlie 
sound roused visions of a fortune that seemed 
almost realised.’ 

. Ruth put her hand before her eyes. 

‘ I played heavily and won. But,’ pursued 
Gabriel, ‘my luck changed. Only a few hundreds 
remained, I turned my back upon cards and 
determined to go abroad.’ 

‘ You didn’t go?’ : : 
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‘No. I’m in the Citj', I’ve started a timber 
syndicate,’ said lie carelessly, ‘ and my fortune 
lias begun to mend.’ 

For a while they were silent. Ruth was the 
first to speak. ‘Have you,’ said she— ‘have you 
never thought of going home?’ 

Gabriel’s face flushed. ‘I have never ceased to 
think of going home,’ said he, in a subdued tone 
of anger that startled Ruth ; ‘ and when I do go 
home, let Burtenshaw look to himself — and John 
too !’ 

‘John — John Jarvis! What lias he done?’ 

Gabriel regarded his sister with surprise. ‘ What 
lias he done ? Why, you know that he tried his 
best for years to turn father against me. He 
wanted to step into iny place. When he failed 
in that quarter he wont to Burtenshaw. They 
planned the whole of this business between them ; 
but I ’ll be even with them yet.’ 

Ruth fired up at this. ‘John’s a man of 
honour. He wouldn’t stoop to plot with lawyer 
Burtenshaw against our house,’ said she ; 1 on the 
contrary, he has done everything in his power, 
since father died, to save the business.’ 

‘All, you always did take John’s part,’ said 
Gabriel, ‘and against me, too! Who’s Jarvis, I 
should like to know?’ he added sneeringly. 


‘The best friend we’ve ever had,’ cried Ruth. 

‘My worst enemy,’ said Gabriel. ‘I hate him! 
When I think of the man — when I think of all 
his insolence and opposition — I could strike lam 
down. It’s a wonder we’ve never come to 
blows. We shall yet.’ 

He rose as lie spoke, with his face so flushed 
and his gesture so threatening that Ruth caught 
him by the arm. ‘ Gabriel, Gabriel ! ’ 

Again recalled to himself, he mastered his anger 
and sank hack in bis chair, and sat there breathing 
hard like a baffled bulldog. Ruth regarded this 
incident with intense concern. Gabriel’s enmity 
had revived ; there was no moral influence such 
as her father had exerted over him to check it 
now ; and she began to entertain serious fears for 
John’s safety. 

Then came the terrible recollection of her own 
helpless position. At any moment Gabriel might 
start for Cabletliorpe, as he had threatened to do, 
and bring other and greater disasters upon the 
house ! She had been warned. John was in peril ; 
hut what could she do all these miles from her 
home to avert a catastrophe ! She sat in her garret 
lodging in Nelson Square, deep into the night, with 
her throbbing head resting on her hands — think- 
ing, thinking. 


MILITARY RIFLES, AND IIOW THEY ARE MADE. 



OW that a new rifle of the latest 
pattern is in the hands of all our 
home forces — Regular, Militia, and 
Volunteer — it may lie of interest to 
the general public to know how 
these rifles are made, and wliat 
the weapon is that ‘Tommy Atkins’ holds with 
which to defend his Queen, his country, and himself. 

Judging from the results attained by Volunteers 
iii the shooting for the Queen’s Prize at Bisley 
this year and also last year, when seventy-six men 
in the first six hundred were able to put on 
‘possibles’ — that is, seven bull’s-eyes in seven 
shots at five hundred yards, it may fairly be 
claimed that in the Lee-Metfonl rifle we possess 
the finest weapon held by any nation, and one 
that is immensely superior to any other. 

As we examine the two types of firearms 
in use iii 1815 and 1898, a feeling of amuse- 
ment strikes one at the idea of the 1815 one 
being in any degree considered a weapon of pre- 
cision ; but we cannot forget the fact, that with 
it, imperfect as it was, our troops held their own 
and defeated Napoleon at Waterloo. J ust about 
the time our beloved Queen came to the throne, 
a great improvement was made in the means of 
exploding the charge, a percussion-cap being sub- 
stituted for' the flint and steel j and in 18,42 a 
percussion smooth-bore musket ■ was put into use. 
Other improvements followed in quick succession. 


For some time it had been a known fact that by 
means of spiral grooves cut in the bore of the 
barrel, and using a conical bullet, the bullet 
would be caused to spin and so take a sfcrnighter 
course ; so that, about the time of the commence- 
ment of the Crimean war, the ‘ Enfield rifle’ super- 
seded the smooth-bore musket, and was found to he 
a great improvement on all previous weapons, and, 
although a muzzle-loader, did good work in that 
campaign, the men who formed ‘The Thin Red 
Line’ having to trust to that and cold steel for 
their protection. About 18G5 a system of loading 
from the breech was adopted, and was at once 
proved to be a great improvement. The ‘Enfield’ 
was converted to the breech-loading system, and 
in that form was known ns the ‘ Snider,’ from 
the name of the inventor of the system. After 
a few years an entirely new rifle was adopted by 
the War Office, in the shape of the Martini-Henry. 
Tliis rifle was on what is known as the ‘falling- 
block ’ system, and was a splendid weapon, with 
a calibre of '45 inch ; and, as the results of the 
shooting done with it show, it was very accurate, 
would stand a lot of knocking about, and was 
easily kept in order. It was discarded by the 
regular army about 1890, when it was considered 
necessary to adopt some form of rifle which could 
be loaded and fired with greater rapidity ; the 
present rifle — that is, the ‘ Lce-Metford being the 
one decided upon. The ‘Martini’ was still in use 
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by the volunteers until the end of 1890, when 
the task of replacing it by the ‘Lee-Metford’ was 
commenced, ami by the time this article appears 
the whole of our British forces will be armed 
with the same type of weapon. 

The new rifle is, according to the ‘Red Boole,’ 
a magazine-rifle with a ‘bolt action,’ a '303 bore, 
and tiie Metford system of rilling. Taking the 
most important part — the* barrel — first, we will 
suppose the reader to go through the Royal Small- 
arms Factory, Birmingham, whore they are made 
from the rough material. Here wo see the 
ordinary outfit of a large smiths’ shop, with 
the addition of a powerful steam-hammer fitted 
with dies of the shape of the barrel in the 
rough. Standing at the forge are the smiths 
with several rods of mild steel about an inch 
and a half thick and about two feet long 
in the fire getting white-liot. Seizing one of 
these in a pair of tongs, one man places the 
glowing mass on the die constituting the anvil 
of the hammer ; another man pulls over a lever, 
and a succession of deafening blows are rained 
on the plastic material, which seems as soft as 
jputty, and in a few seconds we see the rod of 
steel drawn to nearly twice its former length, 
with a portion at one end about four indies long 
left about an inch thick. After cooling, these 
rough barrels are stacked in a store until they 
hre required by the ‘driller.’ In the older form 
of rifle the barrels were made by winding a ribbon 
of steel bn a mandrel and forging together, so 
foi’miiig: a tube which was bored out afterwards. 
How the barrels are forged solid and drilled 
through, : the; drilling being commenced at each 
end, the boles meeting in tlie middle. 

The operation of drilling is one requiring great 
care, as the hole to be bored is very long, with 
a diameter of barely a quarter of an inch. The 
drills are kept cool while doing their work by 
means of a stream of soap and water injected 
into the hole by pneumatic pressure. After the 
barrels are drilled, they are bored out and polished. 
This is un operation of the greatest nicety ; as, 
when the barrel lias left tlie boring-machine, a 
gauge is placed in one end of the hole and the 
tester’s thumb at tlie other, and if the barrel is 
bored correctly the column of air will support 
the gauge when the barrel is held upright, and 
will allow it to pass through quite easily when 
the thumb is removed. After -boring,' Abe barrel 
is examined for faults, and if passed is handed 
to the ‘ rifier,’ who presides over a cleverly - 
constrncted machine which cuts the seven spiral 
grooves in the barrel which cause the bullet to 
spin and so go straight to the billet it is intended 
to roach. After rifling, the outside of the barrel 
comes in for attention and is turned to proper 
size ; the rear end is cliased with a screw to 
attach it to the body ; the chamber to receive 
the cartridge is bored out, the outside polished, 
and several minor details executed, when it is 


ready to be tested at the ‘proof-house.’ If it 
passes this ordeal satisfactorily it is fitted with 
sight-block, fore and back sights, and is finally 
browned and stacked up, ready to be fitted to 
the other completed parts. As the rifle consists 
of about eighty parts it is not necessary to de- 
scribe the details in the manufacture of each 
part minutely ; but the forging of components 
is the same in each case — that is, all the 
parts are roughly stamped by a steam die as 
nearly the necessary shape when complete as 
possible. 

The next part to the barrel in importance is 
the body — that part which carries tlie bolt and 
has the important duty of holding the barrel, 
stock, and butt together. This portion undergoes, 
from the time it is forged by the smiths, an 
amount of shaping, drilling, slotting, and screwing 
which leaves one almost in doubt as to whether 
any of it will be left ; but when it lias finally 
left the shaping machines, and is ready to be 
case-hardened in parts and browned, is a most 
beautiful specimen of what modern appliances 
can do in shaping up irregular masses into 
smoothly-working mechanism. Roughly speaking, 
the cost of labour alone in making the body is 
eleven shillings. The bolt is tlie next important 
item : this, when seen in the finished state, is not 
unlike the familiar bolt which tlie careful house- 
holder pushes along at night when he wishes to 
close his door against unwelcome intruders. Upon 
examination it is seen to be hollow, and contains 
the striker which explodes the cartridge, and the 
mainspring, a long spiral spring. A piece screwed 
into the front end is called tlie bolt-head, and 
is used to carry the extractor and also to retain 
the bolt in its place; and a curiously-shaped piece 
at tlie rear end called tlie ‘ cocking-piece’ has the 
‘ striker ’ screwed into it. After the bolt is fitted, 
tlie trigger, with its spring, sear, and guard are 
fitted, a long bolt to bold the butt to the body 
is tapped into the body, and the working parts 
of tlie rifle are practically completed, with tlie 
exception of the magazine. 

The magazine is an attachment which enables the 
soldier to hold in reserve a number of cartridges 
which can bo fired when occasion requires with 
tlie loss of the least possible time in reloading. 
It consists of a sheet-steel box containing a 
platform which is pushed up by a spring. When 
tlie cartridges (ten in number) are pushed into 
this box, the platform is pressed down and the 
cartridges are kept in place by a shutter moving 
in tho side of the body, called the ‘cut-off.’ "When 
it is required to use magazine fire, the cut-off is 
pulled out and tlie platform presses a cartridge 
up into tho breech as soon as the bolt is drawn 
back, and replaces another as soon as the empty 
case is ejected, so that the soldier has only to 
open and close tlie breech to reload his rifle 
without putting his hand into his pouch for each 
cartridge. If he does not require to fire from the 
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magazine he can close tlie cut-off and load and 
lire in the ordinary way, one at a time. 

We now come to the woodwork, which is in 
two parts, and is made, lor the most part, from 
Italian walnut on account of its special fitness 
for the purpose. The butt is shaped in a lathe 
from blocks of wood which are chucked in the 
lathe as oblong blocks, and are turned out by a 
very ingenious arrangement as rifle butts, only 
requiring to be sand-papered up and polished to 
be fitted to the rifle. The other part, or fore- 
end, is turned out and shaped in the same way, 
being cut with recesses to take the magazine, 
which passes through it into the body, the ‘dial- 
sight’ (for long distance firing), lower band, and 
nose-cap, and is drilled to receive a short clearing 
rod. The butt-plate is about the last item we 
need consider ; this is a brass plate fitted to the 
end of the butt, and contains a hinged lid or 
trap which covers up a hole (bored up the butt) 
which receives the bolt used to screw the butt to 
the body, arid also serves as a receptacle to con- 
tain a brass oil-bottle and ‘pull-through,’ these 
being nn absolutely necessary part of the outfit 
of the rille, as with ‘cordite’ ammunition rusting 
sets up so quickly after firing that it is necessary 
to clean out the barrel as soon as possible. 

After all the components are finished they arc 
taken into the 1 viewer’s’ department, In this shop 
each piece is carefully examined, and if free from 
faults is handed over to the ‘assembler.’ He 
puts the whole weapon together ; the butt is then 
stamped with the date, &c., of manufacture, and 
the rifle is complete. 

Iu connection with the rifle, the bayonet must 
next be considered — in fact it is a part of it ; and, 
as so much depends at times upon cold steel, it 
becomes a necessity that tlie material used should 
be of the best and of the finest temper. After 
the Egyptian campaign an outcry was raised 
about ‘corkscrew bayonets and leaden swords;’ 
but ‘Tommy Atkins’ has now no need to fear 
that the bayonet or sword lie carries will fail him 
at a critical moment, for the test that the blades 
undergo is of the most extreme character. Taking 
the bayonets first, the blades are forged from the 
finest steel, and after being hardened and tem- 
pered are taken to the, testing machine, which 
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is a curved block with a hole at one end, and is 
covered with a wire guard to protect the work- 
man. The point of the blade is placed in the 
hole and the blade is bent to the curvature of 
the block, and to pass tlie viewer must spring 
hack perfectly straight. I may say that very few 
fail to pass the test ; those that do not, in most 
cases, breaking short oft' in preference to bending. 
After testing, the blades are ground up and 
polished, fitted with hilts and scabbards, and find 
their way to the store, to be issued with the rifle 
as a part of it. Tlie swords issued undergo an 
even more severe test than the bayonets, ns, after 
hardening, they are ground to shape, fitted up 
with hilt, &c., and are taken in hand to be tested 
when they are virtually complete. The first part 
of tlie test is carried out as follows : Tlie sword 
is placed with its point in a ‘shoo,’ which holds 
it upright, the plunger of a press is then brought 
down on the top of the pommel until it lias 
pressed the blade down no loss than five indies, 
thus causing it to bend out at the side to a 
corresponding amount. This might be considered 
a severe enough test, hut that is only a part. 
The sword is next taken out of the press and is 
examined. If it has sprung up perfectly straight 
it is allowed to undergo the second part of the, 
test. Standing in front of an immense round log 
of timber, the tester takes the sword and with 
his full strength strikes the flat of the Linde 
across the log twice and the front or cutting 
edge once; if tho blade stands tliis tost it is 
considered proved, and is stamped with tlie proof- 
mark on tlie side first bent, and is thou fitted to 
its scabbard. 

This, then, is the way that our rifles are made, 
and their accuracy and finish are a proof that, tlie 
British army is in possession of tho finest in the 
world ; and as regards our swords and bayonets, 
when tlie need to use them comes, our soldiers may 
feel that on the end of their rifles or in their 
hands they really carry a ‘trusty’ blade, 

In conclusion, I may say that the R.S.A. 
Factory at Birmingham, with its two thousand 
machines, is only tlie smaller part of the manu- 
facturing establishment, the bulk of tlie rifles 
being made at Enfield Lock ; the Birmingham 
factory taking the repairs. 


COLD STORAGE AND OUR ROOD SUPPLY. 

, By E. EL, Jackson. 

Tlie utilisation of refrigerating processes for 
commercial purposes has developed so wonder- 
fully within the last few years ns to suggest 
endless possibilities. What our ancestors deemed 
impossibilities have become to us matters of 
every-day simplicity, and articles of food which 
they regarded as luxuries, only to be obtained at 
certain seasons of the year, are now, owing to 


3 NE of the nibst remarkable trade 
developments of recent times, arid 
one that has undoubtedly come to 
stay, revolutionising as it has the 
food supply of the whole world, is 
that of the preservation of perish- 
able food products in cold stores by mechanical 
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these refrigerating processes, almost every-day 
articles of diet. 

Twenty years ago the science of refrigeration 
was in the most embryo state, and its possibilities 
not even dreamt of. The pioneers, who in 1880 
despatched (after numerous mishaps) the first con- 
signment of 400 frozen sheep from Australia, 
little thought their venture would attain to such 
proportions or prove of such value to the slieep- 
breeders of the colonies. 

In 1880, 400 carcasses were imported into this 
country ; in 1881, 17,275. In 1882 New Zealand 
started with 8800 ; and then in 1883 Argentina 
shipped 17,000 ; while in 1897 the totals re- 
spectively amounted to the enormous figures— 
Australia, 1,394,500 ; New Zealand, 2,696,000 ; 
Argentina, 2,068,000 ; or a combined total of over 
six millions. 

Nor is this all — to these must be added the 
758,000 cwt. of frozen beef received. 

. At first frozen meat was looked upon with 
suspicion. People could not be persuaded that it 
was, to say the least, palatable; but cheapness 
and improved quality in course of time made 
many converts, though in some parts of England 
and Scotland the prejudice partly remains, but it 
is slowly and surely dying away. 

It is calculated that we are dependent on the 
outside world for 36 per cent, of our beef, 
mutton, and pork ; for of the 123 lb. consumed 
per head last year in this country, 79 lb. (say 
64|- per cent.) were of home production and 44 
lb. (say 35§ per cent.) imported. 

It is needless to say that although frozen beef 
and mutton form the chief staple of the cold 
storage business, they do not form by any means 
the whole of food products that are, by means of 
refrigeration, rendered available for’ the consump- 
tion of the, teeming millions of our population. 
The supply of home-grown meat, poultry, game, 
fruit, &c., is very disproportionate to the ever- 
increasing demand, so it lias to be supplemented 
by thousands of tons of food from abroad. 

Three years ago rabbits, that fearful pest to 
the Australian sheep-grower, were first shipped 
in a frozen state to this country; and the rapid 
growth of this branch of the business is very 
noteworthy. For the first nine months of each 
of the last three years we have received from 
Australasia 18,000 cwt. in 1895, 52,600 in 1896, 
and 131,280 cwt. in 1897 ; so that last year’s im- 
ports amounted to more than seven times those of 
1895. In all we received in 1897 over 10,000 tons, 
equivalent to 400,000 Australian sheep. This year’s 
imports are expected to be on a still larger scale. 

Frozen salmon from . the rivers of British 
Columbia, splendid fish weighing from 15 to, 45 
lb., are now steadily entering into competition 
with the fresh salmon caught in the English, 
Scotch, and Irish waters ; while lately a special 
consignment of New Zealand trout arrived in 
splendid condition. .7.;;' ;Aj- >v:: L} A JA-V; 


Turkeys from Canada arrive for our Christmas 
dinner by the thousand ; while frozen fowls from 
Russia, geese from France and Italy, fresh eggs, 
six months old, from Russia and the States arrive 
almost daily in vast numbers. 

In the last year or two our Australian cousins 
have entered into competition with the Danish 
and Dutch farmers in supplying us with fresh 
butter. Nearly 200,000 cwt. arrived from our 
colonies last year, and tlie butter is of sucli 
excellent quality that the foreigner will have to 
look sharp after his trade or, despite the differ- 
ence in freight, he will lose it. 

Nor must we forget the thousands of barrels 
of apples from America (where they have been 
kept in cold stores for months) which arrive in 
Liverpool when our stock of apples is exhausted ; 
milk from Norway, frozen solid ; while hares, 
game, and various foods too numerous to men- 
tion, go to swell the list of good things the good 
fairy ‘ Refrigeration ‘ enables us to obtain. We 
are not indebted to cold storage for frozen goods 
alone for increasing our food supply, but also 
for meat that lias been chilled only; much that, 
without refrigeration, it would bo impossible 
to deal with except in certain times of the 
year, now enters largely into our ports from 
America. 

The fact that the supply of home-grown meat 
was inadequate induced the Americans to improve 
their herds. For many years the best of our 
cattle and sheep have been purchased for exporta- 
tion to North and South America, where the rich 
pastures afford more extensive grazing than can 
be found in this country. Cattle-raising lias 
become a great industry, and now the descendants 
of our own pedigree animals are returned to us 
as food for the people. 

Large numbers of live cattle are imported into 
England every year, and killed at Deptford and 
Birkenhead, the ports of debarkation ; but one im- 
portant factor which operates somewhat adversely 
against the importation of live cattle is that of 
health. Animals penned up in close confinement 
on a boat for a week or longer fall off in con- 
dition ; and, as they more or less suffer from sea- 
sickness during the voyage, it is not surprising to 
find that their flesh deteriorates in quality. This 
fact was not lost upon the American shipper, and 
some few years ago a scheme was devised where- 
by chilled beef could be sent across the Atlantic 
in a condition which would enable it to compete 
successfully for popular favour with the prime 
cutB of animals bred and fed at home. 

The scheme gradually succeeded, until at the 
present time a very large proportion of; the foreign 
beef consumed in ’tins country comes to us in a 
chilled state. The refrigerating chambers on 
board ship, kept at a temperature slightly above 
freezing-point preserves' the. meat in a chilled 
condition, so that it is perfectly sound and whole- 
some when placed upon the British markets. A 
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The principal firms engaged in the clulled- 
meat trade are located in Chicago, where they 
have extensive works and the most elaborate 
plant dud appliances for carrying on the business. 
The animals are selected, killed, and the heel' 
conveyed in refrigerated vans by special trains to 
New York and Boston, where it is transferred to 
some of the best and fustest liners afloat. These 
vessels are provided with exceptional facilities for 
carrying the meat. In less than a fortnight from 
the day the animals are killed the beef is offered 
for sale in the English markets. It suffers no 
deterioration during the voyage, and keeping it in 
the chilled state lias the effect of making it tender 
and improving the flavour and quality. Between 

20.000 and 30,000 quarters of chilled beef are now 
sold in England every week. 

During the last two years the supply of English 
pork, owing to the prevalence of swine fever, has 
become somewhat limited ; and, in order to meet 
the existing demand, the American shippers have 
added to their beef exports consignments of 
chilled pork. 

So important has the carrying of frozen and 
chilled produce become that there are now over 
150 steamers fitted with special refrigerating 
machinery and cold rooms for dealing with the 
trade, and several others are now being fitted up. 
Ten years ago u boat bringing 30,000 carcasses was 
the largest, now several are being built to carry 

100.000 carcasses per voyage. 

We have thus far only treated of the exporting 
and despatching side of the question. We will 
now take that of the importer. With such vast 
quantities of perishable goods pouring into the 
country, it is imperative that cold stores should 
be erected at the ports to receive them on arrival. 
Thu imported products cannot be disposed of to 
advantage as quickly as the ships discharge ; it is 
impossible to arrange supply and demand to a 
nicety, and the conditions vary. There are now 
stores in London capable of holding 1,250,000 
of 56-lb. carcasses ; there are stores in Binning* 
ham, Bristol, Manchester, Glasgow, and other large 


towns, with a capacity of about 080,000 carcasses; 
while in several Blunder towns the municipalities 
are proposing to erect stores, or individual traders 
are setting about the business. 

It is obvious that this almost miraculous power 
of preserving the perishable is of enormous advan- 
tage. It does more than merely retain in good 
condition stocks from abroad ; it also retains 
any surplus stock of home-grown produce left by 
the variations in the tastes of the public and 
the vagaries of the weather. It enables dealers to 
buy with much more freedom than they could 
before the days of cold stores were known. Take 
the case of a butcher or poulterer as an example. 
A few years ago he was forced to purchase almost 
from hand to mouth. His stock must he fresh, as 
his means of warding off putridity were small. 
Consequently he was compelled to buy on a com- 
paratively small scale, and to buy often. In a 
business community like ours no one needs to bo 
told the effect of this system of trading. Buying 
small quantities, he had to pay a high price. When 
the stores were erected great possibilities were 
opened out to him. His fears of overstocking 
himself were diminished. If he did not sell 
quickly he knew the danger of loss was reduced 
to a minimum. Unsold goods he could leave at 
the stores, on payment of a reasonable sum, until 
such time tis customers came along. This was 
satisfactory from the dealer's point of view. Wlmt 
was the effect upon the public? It having become 
possible to buy at . a cheaper rate, competition 
quickly gave the consumer his share of the 
reduction. Prices fell, the purchasing power of 
money became greater, and tile whole community 
benefited. The poor were aide to get better' 
bargains, the rich to add to their luxuries. 

In fact, such is the benefit to be derived from, 
the establishment of a cold store that it can safely 
be predicted that ere long there will not he a single- 
town in the British Isles without its cold store 
for the accommodation of frozen meat, dairy 
produce, and other perishable but prcservable food, 
substances. 


A PARTIAL BLOCKADE. 

A REMINISCENCE OF THE HAYTIAN REBELLION. 


By F. T. 

PIE condition of affairs in Cuba, and 
the position of that island before 
and during tlje struggle with 
Spain, when backed by the United 
States, has necessarily turned many 
people's thoughts, in the direction ■ 
of Hayti. The . two cases have sufficient simi- 


Bullen. 

when viewed in the light of Hay thin history' 
during the last twenty-five years. This may well 
be said even while recognising to the full the, 
ability and fearless patriotism of many who have 
fought and toiled strenuously for their ideal 
ot freedom both in Hayti and Cuba.- Nor do. 
these reflections for one moment imply that any 
idea of a continuance of present misrule in Cuba, 


larity to warrant serious comparison and many 
dubious surmiaintw as to the future of Cuba 
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tallied. The marvel is that seeing how utterly 
such tyranny failed to maintain its bad eminence 
in Hayti it lias so long survived in the sister 
island. Of course there was this important 
difference between the two cases, that matters 
were complicated in Hayti by the presence of two 
sets of rulers, French and Spanish, who each 
claimed half of the island. Both were hated 
impartially by the revolutionists, who have a far 
larger proportion of pure negro blood among them 
than is the case in Cuba ; and both were inclined 
to thwart one another’s plans while apparently 
taking concerted action. 

A striking object-lesson in the conduct of the 
Ilaytian war was to be seen in what, for want of a 
better term, was called ‘the blockade.’ (The last 
blockade Lusted, nominally, from November 1888 
to July 1889.) The combined fleets of France and 
Spain bad the job in hand; but, although there 
had then been little done to settle the question of an 
f effective ’ blockade, their proceedings were an utter 
farce. To the ordinary commerce of tlxe island it 
made no difference at all. Trading vessels came 
and went as they chose without any hindrance to 
their operations except in the natural shrinkage of 
trade, which of course was great. So much was 
this the case that when, on her way home, our 
large steamship left Kingston in Jamaica lor Port- 
au-Prince, there was no excitement or apprehension 
among the large number of passengers we carried, 
not even a suggestion of danger or detention. 
As we drew near the apex of the gradually 
narrowing : gulf whose shores converge upon Port- 
au-Prince two warships became visible, one on 
either side; of the harbour’s month,' but some three . 
miles seaward of it, Although apparently at 
anchor, they both lmd steam up and Hew their 
national colours in storm-liags, one French, the 
otheiv Spanish, To bur usual sea-courtesy of 
dipping . our ensign as we passed between them 
they vouchsafed no notice. Doubtless they did 
not feel too amiably disposed towards any vessel 
Hying the well-known red ensign, but they made 
up, overt show of unfriendliness beyond this . 
sulky unrespousiveuess. 

At first the harbour seemed entirely deserted; 
but when we reached the hulk in which our 
cargo was stored pending our arrival we dis- 
covered lying alongside the mole a long, low 
steamer of some 700 or 800 tons register, whose 
two schooner • masts, raked aft, with the short 
funnel, at a preposterous angle, giving her a most 
slaver- like appearance. She was painted ft gray- 
h.hte— musts, funnel, boats, houses, and hull- — so 
that she was difficult to descry at any distance. 
Her appearance would have drawn a seaman’s 
attention anywhere, here it did not need the tmy 
‘stars and stripes’ fluttering . over her taffrail 
to inform us that, whatever ; her ostensible 
name and port of registry might be, ‘Yankee 
filibuster and blockade runner’ was writ large 
all over her. She had evidently accomplished 


her inward errand, whatever it had been, 
and was now placidly lying without a sign 
of life about her except the tiny blue vapour 
hovering over the funnel that spelt ‘banked 
fires.’ 

Ashore the condition of the forlorn and dilapi- 
dated town afforded ample interest. Once it had 
evidently been a quite important city for this part 
of the world. But now, after subjection to years 
of maltreatment at the hands of its former as 
well as its present masters, it was but a succession 
of ruinous heaps, unfit for decent habitation ; 
and the state of anarchy masquerading in the 
guise of a government gave the final touch of 
hopelessness to the place from our point of view. 
The negro was ‘on top’ and meant to stay there. 
Also he had made up his mind that here, if 
nowhere else in the world, the white man should 
recognise the fact or pay an exceedingly heavy 
price for contumacy. Gorgeously-attired darkies 
fantastically armed and barbarously bedixened 
with tarnished gold lace and draggled ostrich 
plumes strutted about the filthy footways, demand- 
ing instant and servile recognition from all wliite 
men unfortunate enough to meet them ; and, as 
the number of officials was great and the reins 
of power constantly shifting, it was well-nigh im- 
possible to avoid the grave crime of neglecting 
to salute adequately and promptly some feather- 
brained negro dressed in a little brief authority. 
Most of those white men who for their sins were 
compelled to do business in this abominable place 
found it safest to compromise by saluting 
impartially all the gentlemen of colour they met, 
feeling fairly sure that the swift kaleidoscope of 
Ilaytian politics would bring every nigger on top 
sooner or later, even if for only a few hours. 

To this wretched condition of things we owed 
the loss of thirty good men’s lives. A party of 
men from our ship went ashore one evening; and 
in the course of their walk were met by some 
cock-a-hoop official of whom they took no notice. 
Iiis scarecrow escort at once demanded abject 
apologies, which wore not forthcoming, although 
some sea-ribaldry on tlie subject of niggers col- 
lectively was freely tendered. In the subsequent 
scrimmage our fellows were badly mauled and 
hauled off to the calabozo, an unspeakably filthy 
collection of lints islanded in a lake of sewage. 
Twenty-four hours in this inferno sufficed to re- 
duce men accustomed only to the briny purity 
of sea-air to such helplessness that when their 
heavy fines were paid they could barely crawl 
over the ship’s side to get aboard. Every man 
of them was at once placed on the sick list, the 
doctor’s face lengthening considerably upon his 
examination of them. Fortunately we had a 
shipwrecked crew with us as passengers, who 
were only too glad of a chance of employment, so 
that we were not shorthanded, and the cargo 
was completed without delay. 

At about ten r.sr. on the last evening a canoe 
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arrived from heaven knows where, bearing a 
bulky negro, well-dressed and important-looking, 
who was evidently an intending passenger. After 
a hurried interview with the captain and chief 
officer, two or three hands were called to hoist 
his baggage on board, which they did with many 
cursory remarks ns to its abundance both of 
weight and quantity. The canoe disappeared 
into the darkness, the packages were taken into 
the saloon, and, with the exception of perhaps 
hriU-a-dozeu people, no one on board knew any- 
thing of the occurrence. As for the new pas- 
senger, he became invisible ; even the stewards 
saw scarcely anything of him on the voyage. 
And nobody seemed curious. 

At earliest dawn next morning every member 
of the crew, when called to get under weigh, 
noticed almost instantly that the small blue 
vapour that continually overhung the filibuster's 
funnel was growing darker and denser. Prom 
our own the black masses were rolling in pitchy 
volumes as the firemen worked with a will, eager 
to get away. When the word was passed to 
‘ stand by ’ for hauling in moorings from the 
hulk, every one, except perhaps two or three, 
was amazed to see the Yankee suddenly glide 
from her station arid noiselessly sneak alongside 
of us. Excitement was immediately at boiling- 
point, and many an eye sought our ‘old man’s’ 
impassive face, us with arms folded lie leaned 
against the after-rail of the bridge. There was 
perfect silence on board as thu tall, elegant 
figure of the Yankee commander, in a perfectly- 
fitting suit of gray silk, and with his handsome 
oval face shaded by an enormous Panama som- 
brero, calmly stepped from his bridge on to our 
deck, where he was instantly joined by our 
skipper. The pair dived into the chart-room, 
emerging five minutes later and seeking their 
respective bridges at once. Our engine-room gong 
gave out its deep note, succeeded instantly by 
the command ‘ Let go, fore and aft,’ and the 
low mellow notes of the sailors’ cries as they 
hauled in the big, stubborn hawsers. We forged 
ahead slowly, so did our companion, but apparently 
without effort on his part. Soon we were going 
full speed for the sea in mid-channel, with our 
biggest ‘house-flag’ and ensign flying and every 
beam and stringer vibrating like a jew’s harp 
tongue under the unusual stress. The Yankee 
still kept position in the same effortless fashion. 
Her captain lolled negligently on the bridge, 
dreamily puffing at a corpulent cigar, bis half- 
closed eyes apparently indicating utter indifference. 
Not another individual was to be seen on her 
deck. Our rail on the contrary was crowded with 
spectators, crew and, passengers alike, all with 
nerves at concert-pitch as we rushed along to- 
wards that spot in mid-channel where we should 
he directly between the two watchers of the 
threshold. Up till now they had made no sign 
that they knew of anything going on of interest 


to them, unless a slight thickening of the smoke 
wreath from their funnels meant that they were 
accumulating steam for a dash. They did not 
move, however, and gradually we drew abreast of 
them. Ho sooner had we passed them than our 
Yankee friend deliberately drew himself up and said 
curtly ‘ G’laug ahead,’ then, with a sweeping bow 
and wave of bis bat, 1 S’long, Cap., my best thanks. 
S’long ladies n’ all.’ As he spoke his vessel 
seemed to leap forward like an unleashed hound, 
while a very torrent of inky smoke from her 
funnel overspread the sky, and befouled the pure 
air with the reek of petroleum. The two war- 
ships started immediately in clmse, and for some 
time a succession of fountains in the filibuster’s 
direction as well as the hollow reverberation of 
guns told us they had hopes of crippling their 
audacious enemy even at that long range. But 
he steamed two knots to their one, and in less 
than a quarter of an hour they gave up the 
chase. There was considerable trepidation on 
board our vessel at this time. Wliat more 
natural than that they should seek some small 
solace by punishing us who were undoubtedly 
aiders and abettors of the Yank’s escape? Still, 
even at the sacrifice of a fine dramatic situation, 
the truth must be told, which is that they did 
not molest us in any way whatever, 

Before nightfall the whole incident, exciting as 
it had been, was completely obliterated from 
every mind by the appalling news of a death 
from yellow fever. One of the victims of Port- 
au-Prince lay' rigid, awaiting the speediest burial 
possible, and we oouhl no longer ignore the fright- 
ful fact that this justly-dreaded plague was en- 
throned in our small community. Terrible at all 
times, there is something specially awful in being 
plague- stricken on board ship. Each looked at 
his fellow and pondered the problem so painfully 
demanding solution, ‘You or me next!’ Next 
day six of the crew lay moribund in the impro- 
vised tent-hospital rigged on the main-hatch. 
And then a sudden, terrific incident occurred. A 
big Liverpool Irishman, one of the bosun’s mates, 
had been seized at breakfast-time, and after about 
an hour’s restless writhing in the tent suddenly 
became furiously delirious. Mother naked, he 
hurst out into the blazing sunshine and. flew 
forward, snatching up the cook’s broad axe as lie 
passed the galley door. Nearly everybody was on 
deck at the time except those off watch ; but alter 
a series of miraculous escapes tho poor maniac had 
the solitude of the deck to himself. He did lunch 
damage to the panelling of the deck-houses by 
furious blows of his weapon as he rushed about, 
and then suddenly caught sight of the quarter- 
master in. the . wheelhouse, who, unconscious of 
any trouble, was calmly steering. Two or three 
tremendous blows of the axe demolished the door 
but gave the badly-scared helmsman time to flee. 
In burst the madman, foaming, and all was in- 
stantly' quiet. For some time none dared venture 
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near, ; while, the engines being stopped, tlie sliip 
lay like a log upon tlie sea. At last it was dis- 
covered that the poor wretch in his blind fury 
bail hurled himself across the box behind the 
wheel, and had fallen upon the other side with 
the edge of his weapon beneath him, indicting a 
wound in his chest and throat wide enough to 
have let out several lives hud lie possessed them. 
That evening there were fotir burials at one 
reading of the service, and as each solemn plunge 
resounded alongside it found a painful echo in 
every heart. For now the destroyer was busy 
fore and aft. The doctor, cheeriest of Irishmen, 
worked himself ruthlessly, never seeming to take 
any rest, and striving with amazing courage to 
infuse some of his own dauntless spirit into his 
agonised patients. Yet, in spite of all he could 
do, for one awful week the number of the sufferers 
increased daily, although, owing to the dire swift- 
ness of the plague, the dead continually made 
room for the dying. Then the boilers began to 
leak, and for an apparently interminable twenty- 
four hours we lay motionless, while, with that 
sublime heroism that, while it is so often mani- 
fested by marine engineers is so little accounted 
of, the engine-room staff toiled unrestirigly in 
scorching corners amidst scalding showers to patch 
up the source of our motive-power. 

Not until thirty of our number had gone from 
among ns did the fury of the scourge abate, 
leaving ten poor lmggard wrecks of manhood 
battling feebly for life, buoyed by the hope of 
soon coming within range of our own maligned 
climate, which with all its faults will never 
tolerate a germ of yellow fever in its uncertain 
atmosphere. And - then the deep blue of the 
ocean gave place to the well-known dull green of 
soundings, beloved by the homeward-bound sailor. 
In a few hours wo sighted the Fnstnet, 
that lonely outpost of Britain that has so often 
gladdened the eyes of the homesick wanderer, 
but never, surely, was more welcome than to us. 
While we were still feasting our eyes upon it 
the unfamiliar form of: our negro passenger 
appeared on deck. After a little anxious search 
he button-holed the captain, who took him to 
his 'state-room,' , Thence in a short time came 
sounds of woe in a strange voice. A slump 
summons from the captain brought the chief 
officer hurriedly to join in the conference, but he 
did not bring peace with him. On the contrary, 
the angry conversation increased to a perfect 
uproaiy in the midst ; of which ‘ robbers,’ ‘ my 
dollars, my money : where is it 9 ’ and so on, were 
occasionally heard. At last the affair culminated 
in the distraught darkey being man-handled by 
several stewards and seamen, who conveyed him 
in a very tempest of rage to the forepart of the 
ship and fastened him securely in an empty berth. 
From that time we. neither saw nor heard any- 
more of him until he was bundled iguominiously 
overside on to the quay at- Liverpool. 


What had transpired no one seemed to know 
definitely until some days after, when the negro’s 
version of the story was made .public. Then it 
appeared that he had been Lord High Treasurer, 
or whatever higli-falutin title these fantastic black 
men bestowed upon their head money-keeper. He 
had conceived the brilliant idea of levanting, 
treasury and all, and, wliat .is more, succeeded in 
carrying it out. Arriving on board our vessel, he 
was seized witli fear lest he should be robbed, and 
so confided his loot to the care of our two senior 
officers. They evidently saw through the matter 
at a glance, but said, no word until, coming up 
Channel, the ex-treasurer blandly desired bis 
money again. He was met by a polite stare of 
wonder and a grave inquiry as to whatever he 
could mean. This reception nearly upset his 
reason, and ho raved almost incoherently. Eventu- 
ally he was, as we saw, ejected from the cabin and 
confined until the ship’s arrival Then the first 
use he made of liis liberty was to set the law in 
motion; but, utterly discredited as he was by 
his compatriots, and without witnesses, he ; failed 
completely. What became of him I ; never 
heard ; and it was not of course the business of 
the passengers — too glad as they all were to 
escape from a ship that had for them such un- 
pleasant memories— to inquire precisely wliat was 
done with the money or whether it was restored 
to some equally public-spirited successor to the 
late Lord High Treasurer of Hayti. 

A WI S H. 

Worm I were a tiny flower 
Growing in my lady’s bower, 

That I might throughout the day 
Watch her while at work and play; 

Hear her, as she moves along. 

Humming low some favourite song. 

This were life, since life to me 
Lies wherever she may he. 


If she jiluok me, what care I 
If at her fair hands I die, 

Since that soothing, soft caress 
Bobs death of its bitterness. 

And, when dying, this I know 
That those dainty lips bestow 
On, my form one lingering kiss. 

What more pleasant death than this ? 


But if not the scented rose, 

Then the vilest weed that grows 
On the pathway, where she treads . 

As she tends the flower-decked beds. 

Bor thrice happy would I be, 
liven if she trod on me y 
Since what death were half so sweet 
As to die at her fair feet ? 

. 1 : ' . ■ ■ y I AS SlNOLAtB. 



PROMOTION IN THE UNITED STATES 

NAVY. 


By Duncan Gumming. 


XORMOUSLY rich in potentialities, 
the United States is, of all Powers, 
the poorest in its equipment for 
prompt action with an army in case 
of the emergency of war. This 
fact has been abundantly illustrated 
by the meagreness of the results obtained by the 
American troops in the Cuban campaign, after 
weeks of preliminary work in enrolling, organising, 
and equipping vast bodies of troops throughout 
the country, with an accompanying effusion of 
money and patriotism which has scarcely a parallel 
in modern history. And it must be remembered, 
too, that by far the greater part of the men who 
fought the Spaniards so bravely around the heights 
of Santiago consisted of trained and experienced 
regular soldiers. 

Very different, in quality and amount, has been 
the work, effected by the American navy in the 
present crisis. The navy is, and — except at 
moments when the western ‘hayseed’ element 
preponderated in Congress — always has been, Ihe 
special pet of both government and nation. There 
is now little foundation for the belief— a belief 
which was at the root of the Spanish contempt of 
the American navy at the beginning of this war — 
that American crews are a decidedly mixed lot 
as to nationality — that American sailors, in fact, 
are made up principally of Norwegians, Germans, 
Kanakas, Italians, with a sprinkling of Japanese, 
and the Americans indifferently represented. Now- 
adays the majority of the sailors of the American 
navy are citizens. Even so far back as 1894, of 
the enlisted force of the navy, fifty per cent, 
were native-born Americans, seventy per cent, 
were American citizens, and over ninety per cent. 
were residents of the United States ; while of 
the thirty per cent, of aliens, more than one- 
third had declared their intention of becoming 
citizens. 
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And not only does the United States navy stand 
much better in this important respect to-day, but 
there never was a time when places in it below 
the rank of commissioned officer were so attractive 
to native Americans. Several reasons might, be 
given for this. One is, that the monthly wages 
of a large number of sailors in certain grades 
been greatly increased in recent years, thus bringing 
the navy pay-list into favourable comparison with 
that of outside labour. But the chief reason 
the great change that has taken place in the con- 
ditions of navy life during recent years lies in 
hardly observed fact that, as the old wooden ships 
and the old-fashioned steam-propelled ships have 
given place to modern marine machines, the navy 
has become more and more suited to the taste of 
capable Americans. 

This gradual change in the navy lias 
a marked change in the personnel of 
officers and the enlisted men, as well as in the 
conditions under which they work. It may almost 
be said of the American as of other navies, that 
there are no more sailors. The only sailing-ships 
that ever move from place to place now are the 
school-ships and training-ships. True, the American 
navy still ships boys and seamen at wages ranging 
from nine to twenty-four dollars a month, to 
whom bounties of three months’ pay are granted 
upon re-enlistment, and it is no uncommon thing 
to see an enlisted man paid off at the expira- 
tion of his three years’ term of service with 
several hundred dollars to liis credit. The regu- 
lar blue-jaclcets of the United States navy are a 
decidedly well-paid, well-fed class, altogether 
much better off than their brethren of the mer- 
chant marine. 

But- now, besides seamen proper, the navy also 
ships a host of machinists, mechanics, boilermakers, 
firemen, and what not, at wages sometimes exceed- 
ing seventy dollars (J14) per month, besides board 
llcscrveel. ] Sept. 10, 1898. 
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and lodging, afloat or ashore. The new navy, as 
it grows, will need an ever-increasing number of 
men in these special classes— the classes that con- 
tain the pith of American ingenuity and skilled 
labour. There are now many new ships building 
— five battleships among them, while there are 
three others for which bids are soon to be solicited 
— and every new iron or steel steam-propelled 
monster that is added to the navy creates an in- 
creased demand for the skilled and high-paid 
classes of enlisted men. Already there are hun- 
dreds of machinists at seventy dollars (,£14) per 
month, boilermakers at sixty (£12), blacksmiths 
at fifty (£10), plumbers at forty -five (£9); 
water - tenders, oilers, firemen, and painters at 
from thirty to forty dollars per month (£6 to £8) ; 
to say nothing of coppersmiths, shipwrights, and 
coal-passers at wages varying from fifty dollars 
(£10) per mouth down to twenty-two dollars 
(£4, 10s.). 

Even the seaman class, the worst paid of all 
in its lower branches, is very well paid in the 
higher ranks. The lad that enters as a third-class 
apprentice, at nine dollars per month, may reason- 
ably hope to become chief master-at-arms at sixty- 
five dollars per month (£13) ; or, better still, lie 
.'may attain to the coveted rank of warrant-officer, 
with pay and privileges the same as those of 
the lieutenancy grades — namely, from twelve 
hundred dollars (£240) to nineteen hundred 
(dollars (£380) a year, exclusive of board and 
ilodging.,' ' . 

• Let us glance for a moment now at tlie interest* 
ing class of naval apprentices — the carefully trained, 
‘boys upon whom Uncle Sam founds liis hopes of 
ultimately manning bis ships exclusively with 
native American, sailors of intelligence, experience, 
and sterling patriotism. If a hoy decides to enter 
the American navy, there are two ways of setting 
about it. He can go either as an officer or as 
a common sailor ; but in the latter case lie must 
remember that, though he may rise to the honour- 
able and well-paid grade of warrant-officer, he 
can never hope to tread tlio quarter-deck as a 
commissioned officer, 

It may be interesting .first, by way of compari- 
son, to take a few facts and figures from the 
British navy, the only other navy worth considera- 
tion on the score of pay and promotion, .Boys 
are taken into the British navy hetweeh the. 
ages of fifteen and sixteen and a half years, and 
by diligence and good conduct can rise, as in the 
American service, to the rank of warrant-officer. 
They must make an engagement to serve for ten: 
years on attaining the age of eighteen, and 
after that ago they are rated as ordinary seamen 
of the second class, and ordinary seamen and 
able seamen as soon as they are qualified. 
When a boy enters the service he receives gra- 
tuities of £5 for outfit and £1 for betiding, and 
on being rated a first-class boy he receives a 
further sum of £2, 1 0s. for clothing purposes. 


The scale of pay, besides a liberal supply of pro- 
visions, is ns follows : Boys receive from £9 to 
£10, 12s. a year ; ordinary seamen from £18 to 
£23, able seamen from £29 to £32, petty officers 
from £35 to £58, and warrant-officers from £100 
to £164 a year. Men are allowed pensions after 
twenty years’ service, or when disabled, of from 
£18 to £52 per annum ; and those who remain 
in the service after twenty years can obtain 
larger pensions. Warrant-officers receive pensions 
rising to £150 a year, and pensions are granted 
to their widows. To sum up, then, any ordinary 
boy who joins the English navy has it within 
the possibilities of his career to become one day 
a warrant-officer, and to retire with a pension of 
£150 when lie is not necessarily more than forty 
years of age. 

Turn we now to Uncle Sam’s side of the 
account. Boys of good character, who have no 
physical defect, and who can read and write fairly 
well, are admitted into the American navy between 
the ages of fourteen and eighteen years. They 
must serve till the age of twenty-one as boys or 
junior seaman, and after tliat age they rank as 
seamen or petty officers, They are allowed a sum 
of forty-five dollars (£9) for outfit. To discover 
the exact number of petty officers on board a 
fully-equipped ship is a puzzling affair ; but, at 
all events, the number of these minor prizes 
is encouragingly large ; while still higher up, as 
the final goal of the common sailor’s aspirations, 
are the four warrant - officersliips — held by the 
boatswain, the carpenter, the gunner, and 
the snilniaker — whose pay and privileges, as 
stated above, are the same as those of the junior 

The pay of boys enlisted as third-class appren- 
tices is nine dollars (about £1, 16s.) a month ; 
the next promotion to second - class brings ten 
dollars (£2) ; the next, to first-class apprentices, 
eleven dollars (£2, 4s.) a month. Farther up the 
scale we find second-class seamen apprentices, 
with nineteen dollars (£3, 16s.), followed by first- 
class seamen apprentices, with twenty-four dollars 
(£4, 16s.) a month. The latter two grades' corre- 
spond respectively to ordinary seaman and able 
seaman, or simply seaman, whose pay is also 
nineteen and twenty-four dollars a month. From 
a comparison of these figures we can see that 
a first-class seaman apprentice, or a ; seaman, 
receives: two hundred and eighty-eight dollars 
(£67, 12s.) a year, a sum which is one hundred 
and twenty-eight dollars (£25, 12s.) in excess of 
the highest paid to a first-class seaman in the 
British service. Even a third-class apprentice in 
the American service receives more pay than an 
English naval, cadet ; a second-class seaman appren- 
tice receives more than an English midshipman ; 
while an American lieutenant or boatswain receives 
in pay a sum far in excess of an English lieutenant’s 
pay, even with all the occasional extra money allow- 
ances thrown in. An English lieutenant’s highest 
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pay is about £185 a year ; the pay of an American 
lieutenant or warrant - officer ranges from twelve 
hundred dollars to nineteen hundred dollars a 
year (£240 to £380). This, then, is the income 
to which a poor boy may reasonably look forward 
to attaining in the American service ; and at the 
age of sixty-two years he can retire with, a 
pension of three-fourths of his current pay, just 
the same as a commissioned officer. That is, he 
can carry with him on his retirement a perpetual 
order on the Treasury for a sum of from nine 
hundred to fourteen hundred and twenty-five 
dollars a year (£180 to £285), the lower figure 
of which considerably exceeds the £150 which 
is the utmost limit of the British warrant-officer’s 
pension. The latter, however, has one great 
advantage, and one which tends to the good of the 
British service by hastening promotion — namely, 
that he can carry away his substantial pension of 
£150 when he is not more than forty years of 
age. Even if the American seaman does not attain 
to warrant rank, there is still the middle grade 
of the petty officer, whose name is legion in the 
American navy, and who receives from twenty- 
seven to seventy dollars (£5, 8s. to £14) a 
month, and can retire with a pension after 
thirty years’ service. Even the lad with a 
gift for music may easily get himself transferred 
to the special class that includes musicians, writers, 
and apothecaries, and here the wages vary 
from eighteen to sixty dollars (£3, 12s. to £12) a 
month. 

There is a special provision of law to en- 
courage good men to remain long in the service. 
The ordinary term of enlistment is three years, 
and by this provision any honourably-discharged 
man who re-enlists within three months from 
the date of his discharge returns to the navy 
with one dollar per month additional good con- 
duct pay. The extra dollar is added at each 
re-enlistment, .and there may easily be half-a- 
dozen re-enlistments, or, for that matter, a dozen. 
It means that a good man who sticks to the 
service for life gets a three months’ vacation 
with full pay every three years, followed by an 
increase of pay. 

It usually happens that the man who thus 
enlists and re-enlists has reached the grade of 
petty officer at his third or fourth enlistment, 
and after that the larger pay of his new rank 
increases regularly a dollar per month every 
three years, should ho choose to remain in the 
service. And if physically disabled, a man, after 
ten years’ service, is entitled to a pension of 
eight dollars (£1, lGs.) a month, and after twenty 
years’ service to half his pay. In addition to these 
privileges, frequent short furloughs of from three 
to six days are granted to enable boys and men 
to visit distant relatives, and always on full pay. 
A boy lias almost unlimited daily liberty, and 
while in port, if his home is near, he can stay 


there From Saturday to Monday if he is not 
in debt. 

Reverting again to the skilled workers in the 
United States navy to-day, the mass of them 
receive in the long-run better pay than the average 
wage-workers on shore, without counting the 
added advantages of subsistence, credit for ser- 
vice, pension, &e. It is time that mechanics in 
the navy receive nominally smaller wages than 
men of their trades ashore, but then they are 
subject to none of the uncertainties of - business' 
or weather, or the stoppages caused by sickness. 
The navy ‘goes right on’ in times of panic, and 
there is no docking for illness. Employment 
and pay are secure for the rest of a man’s days, 
and promotion is almost within his own control. 
Nearly every walk in life in America lias ex- 
members of the navy in its ranks, for it has 
been found by hundreds who have been plucky 
enough to try it that a cruise will do much to 
educate and develop a bright; young fellow who 
wants to get a few hundred dollars ahead, with 
a little experience of life thrown in, 

The aristocratic organisation of the United 
States navy has doubtless hitherto kept many 
self-respecting native Americans from enlisting, 
but the service is vastly more democratic 
in practice than in theory. In this respect it 
offers a refreshing contrast to the army. Any- 
thing more pleasing than the harmonious blend- 
ing of the strictest discipline with, the heartiest 
camaraderie, so characteristic of the relations be- 
tween officers and men on board a well-regulated 
American warship, is not to ho found in any 
other department of life. True, no enlisted man 
may hope to .become a commissioned officer; but 
the enlisted man of tried ability and known 
good conduct always earns lliu respect and con- 
sideration of his superiors. The brutal officer of 
the deck is almost unknown in the United States 
navy, and the self-respecting enlisted man is 
rarely made to feed that any one looks down upon 
him. And the seaman whose own conduct does 
not curtail his ‘liberty’ may sec foreign parts as 
an enlisted man in a satisfactory and instructive 
fashion. There nre hundreds of enlisted men in 
the navy of the United States who are as 
thoroughly trusted ashore as the most staid 
inmates of the ward-room. A man’s repute in 
this regard is not left to mere chance, but is 
matter of careful record. The young man who 
makes up his mind to endure with patience a 
life, of discipline and regularity invariably finds 
the American navy agreeable, interesting, and 
profitable. 

Perhaps those few remarks, founded on a close 
examination of the subject at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, as well ns on the ships and among the men 
themselves, may serve to explain to the interested 
reader the reasons for the popularity and efficiency 
of the United States navy. 
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THE SHIP-BEEAKB R S. 

A FENLAND ROMANCE. 

CHAPTER VI. —FOREWARNED; 


URING the years that John liad 
known Hettie Beek they had never 
before passed an evening alone. 
Her father or Ruth or some other 
friend or relation had always, 
either intentionally or otherwise, 
prevented a tfte-ci-Mle. How often he had 
craved for the eliance that was at last given 
him of declaring his passion ! The desire of his 
life had been to win Hettiu’s love. He had 

watched her in childhood playing among the piles 
of timber, and laughing at him roguishly between 
the chinks ; and lie had gradually realised as she 
grew to womanhood, and his love for her matured, 
that she could never be won unless he rose to he 
her ecpial in state and fortune. He had read 
that men had risen — risen from the lowest grade 
— to become the heads of great commercial enter- 
prises ; and he had sternly resolved to make 
himself indispensable to Beek & Son. Ho had 
reached that point at last — had passed it— was even 
within measurable distance of getting the ship- 
breaking business into his own hands. Fortune 
had been propitious, so far as he was concerned, 
Should lie let the chance go by? It might never 
recur. 

He had always had good reason to believe 
that Hettie. was well disposed towards him ; and 
although lie had never dared to hope that he 
lmd more than ronsed her admiration, John some- 
times imagined that lie had occasionally caught her 
looking at him as though he had begun to win 
some favour in her eyes. He was weighing in 
his mind how to approach the subject, when a 
word from Hettie, without any preconceived 
motive, roused the impulse that he had held in 
check for so long a time. 

‘John,’ said she as they sat over the fire on 
the night upon which Ruth was contemplating her 
flight to London, ‘something lias happened since 
our. talk together— our talk about reconstructing 
the- business. It has altered my views entirely. 
But tell me, have you seriously considered the 
manner of man you are dealing with in Lawyer 
Burtensliaw V ■i.-'tA.'/Ay 

‘Yes; I know my man,’ said John confi- 
dently, ‘and I am ready to risk everything. 
Do you think Mr Burtensliaw can hoodwink 
me ? ’ ' 

■ No ; but, John,’ persisted Hettie, ‘when you 
spoke of retrieving the fortunes of the house 
with so much earnestness and generosity, it was 
for Ruth’s saka — and mine ; didn’t .you say so?’ 

‘Yes, Hettie ; for your sake.’ 

‘But, John, let us suppose,’ said Hettie, with 


a business-like air — ‘let us suppose that Ruth and 
I — for reasons of a private nature — had resolved 
upon other plans. What should you decide to 
do then?’ 

‘ What should I do?’ said John, perplexedly. 

‘ Let us suppose,’ resumed Hettie, 1 that Ruth 
and I were averse to the scheme— so dead against 
it, John, that we had determined to go away and 
depend on our own exertions for an existence — 
would that really matter to you?’ 

‘ Matter ? I wouldn’t stop here a day,’ said 
John. ‘Lawyer Burtensliaw might step in and 
foreclose whenever he liked. What motive should 
I have left, Hettie, for rebuilding the fallen 
house ? ’ 

Dor a while they were silent. Hettie seemed 
to be pondering deeply. Presently she said : 
‘We’ve made up our minds, John, to face the 
world alone— Ruth and I. We shall have to live 
in a two-pair back, I suppose, and take in needle- 
work or washing. Doesu’t that seem a possible 
solution?’ 

‘It’s madness!’ 

‘It is Ruth’s wish,’ said Hettie, 

John went over to Hettie’s chair and bent 
over her. 

‘ Don’t go, Hettie ; don’t go ! ’ 

The colour deepened in Hettie’s cheek. But 
she uttered no word of protest. Her face showed 
signs of animation which emboldened John to 
persevere. 

‘I love you. You know it, Hettie,’ he said. 
‘Stay, and help me. The work is begun. Help 
me to complete the task. Plave I not shown 
yon what can be done? I only need your 
encouraging word. A look from you lias 
often put new life into me — yes, when I have 
liad good reason to give up every effort in 
despair.’ 

His words expressed no absolute revelation. 
Hettie realised that he was devoted : she liad 
realised it long before Ruth spoke — before she and 
Jarvis were thrown— by a mutual solicitude con- 
cerning : the fate of the house— so frequently 
together. But slie had never Until to-day fully 
realised what it meant. There was something in 
his attitude towards her that seemed to approach 
nearest to lier ideal. He was a man of energy 
and pluck who knew the worth of a woman’s 
helpfulness. His constancy— his force of character, 
and passion — drew her irresistibly towards him 
at this moment when the need of it was great 
indeed. ■ ■ 

‘You hardly know,’ pursued Jarvis, ‘what in- 
sults I have borne for your sake— borne them 
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silently. I have been taunted a score of times, 
when lie suspected my love for you, by your 
brother Gabriel. He did bis utmost to drive 
me out.’ 

‘ I never guessed,’ said Hettie thoughtfully, 

‘ that I was the cause of Gabriel’s injustice to- 
wards you. How you must detest him!’ 

‘No! All that will be forgotten,’ said John, 
‘if I can win your love. Is it still your wish 
to go away ? ’ 

‘Mine? It’s Ruth’s wish.’ 

‘Not yours?’ 

‘ No — not now,’ said Hettie. 

She bad scarcely spoken— Jarvis was still bend- 
ing over her— when the parlour door opened, and 
Mr Burtenshaw stopped into the room. How it 
was that neither of them had heard his knock, 
or even his familiar footstep in the hall, was 
beyond their comprehension. Hettie rose and came 
forward to greet him with the sense of dread his 
presence had inspired ever since that night upon 
which her father died. 

‘I must apologise,’ said the lawyer, with a 
glance at the clock upon the mantelpiece — ‘ I 
must apologise, Miss Beek, for intruding upon 
you at so late an hour. But the mutter is 
urgent.’ 

He sat down in front of the fire, folded his 
arms, and tucked his spider legs under the chair. 
Never had he looked more like a weaver of webs, 
thought Hettie, than he looked to-night. 

‘The matter,’ said lie, looking from Hettie to 
Jarvis, who sat on either side of him— 1 the matter 
concerns you both. It is, therefore, most lucky 
that I have found you together.’ 

He scarcely seemed to expect any reply, though 
he paused with his eye fixed 011 Jarvis. The 
manager returned his glance. 

‘Have you submitted to Miss Beek by any 
chance,’ Mr Burtenshaw asked him, ‘the sub- 
stance of our talk this afternoon V 

‘Yes. You might be sure I should do that.’ 

The lawyer nodded. 

‘And does’ — and he now eyed Hettie keenly — 

‘ does Miss Beek approve 1 ’ 

Hettie met his eye unflinchingly. 

‘Is it of any consequence,’ said she, ‘whether I 
approve or not?’ 

‘Of ariy consequence V and the lawyer appeared 
to he weighing the question carefully. ‘No; I 
should say not.’ 

‘In that case,’ said Hettie, ‘we’ll not discuss 
the matter. Still, if you should wish to know 
my views at any time, sir, Mr Jarvis can enlighten : 
you.’ ■ . ■ 

‘All!’ 

; And Mr Burtenshaw again looked from Hettie 
to Jarvis. Again there was a pause. 

‘The matter about which I have come to speak,’ 
the lawyer resumed, ‘has reference to this very 
affair. For since you broached it to me, John, 
something of moment has occurred. It may alter 


iny plans. When I reached the inn at Willoughby 
Junction, on iny way home, I found my clerk 
waiting for me. lie handed me a telegram. 
Read it.’ 

Jarvis took it from the lawyer and read aloud: 
‘On his track— Kushbrook.’ 

'What do you make of it?’ said Mr Burten- 
shaw, scrutinising John's face keenly. 

John shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Nothing? Then I shall surprise you,’ Mr 
Burtenshaw resumed. ‘It refers to that scoundrel 
— I beg your pardon, Miss Beek — I mean that 
fellow Gabriel.’ 

‘My brother?’ 

Mr Burtenshaw nodded. ‘ Rushbrook 's the de- 
tective.’ And he put the telegram into his 
pocket. 

‘Now, I’ll tell yon,’ lie pursued, after a 
moment’s pause — ‘ I ’ll tell you wlrnt I ’ve come 
about. If Gabriel Beek returns — if he ever 
ventures to cross this threshold — I ’ll not spare 
him. He has called me a spider at the “Red 
Lion” inn at Alford a dozen times. He shall 
have cause.’ 

The lawyer spoke in a tone of suppressed 
passion. His look was harsh and resolute, and 
as he concluded he struck his knee with his 
clenched hand. Then lie rose and took leave of 
the girl with all the plausibility of a trained 
courtier. John would have lingered, for lie 
craved to have a word more with Hettie. But 
the look she gave liiin — a look of appeal which 
he could not fail to understand — made it im- 
possible for him to stay a moment behind the 
lawyer. He went out, therefore, with Mr Burten- 
shaw’s eyes never for an instant removed from 
his face. 

‘Now, John,’ said the lawyer, taking him by 
the arm as soon as they were outside Beek and 
Son’s premises, ‘I must have one more word 
with you. Shall we take it turn upon the shore 1 
I ’m stifled. One can breathe, and speak more 
freely too, down there.’ 

A few steps brought them over the ‘ pull-over,’ 
where the fishing-boats were hauled into the 
High Street in rough weather, down oil to 
smooth, hard sand that had been recently washed 
by the tide. They walked in the direction uf 
Captain Tudway’s hulk, towards a wooden break- 
water that stretched like the backbone of a: whale 
across the beach at right angles, with its head 
buried in the dunes. 

Between them and this breakwater there was a 
perfect desert of sand, still damp and glittering 
from the late ebb ; and the white-crested waves 
were pitching languidly over it on a recurring 
tide. But there was no sign of Innguidness 
among the black, ragged clouds overhead. Swift 
and shapeless, like the winged demons of a 
coming storm, they swept beneath the moon, 
ami (lung their shadows ominously upon sea and 
sand. 
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Mr Burtenshaw, clinging more closely to liis 
companion’s arm, was the first to speak. 'I con- 
gratulate you,’ said lie. ‘John, you’ve done a 
good stroke of business. No need to tell me 
your secret now. Best felicitations, my friend. 
She ’s a woman in a thousand.’ 

Tiie familiar tone in which he spoke, while 
nudging Jarvis expressively in the side, brought 
a resentful flash into John’s eyes. An angry 
word rose to Ills lips ; but the training that 
ho had liad in self - restraint for years past 
now came to Ills aid. He knit Ilia brows, and 
watched the angry clouds that were driving in 
from the sea. 

, ‘You’re not content with the thought of 
making your fortune,’ pursued the lawyer ; ‘ you Vc 
set your heart on marrying that girl. Not had, 
John ; not had. We shall work together 
famously.’ 

Again, the lawyer pressed John’s arm. It felt 
to him as though lie were being drawn into his 
clutches ; it was so unlike the pressure of friend- 
ship. Still, John could not but admit to liimself 
that, if Mr Burtenshaw was playing a game — as 
he undoubtedly appeared to he — he had liimself 
thrown down the first card this afternoon. 

As though ho had half-surmised John’s thought, 
the lawyer went on: ‘You wouldn’t like to see 
that fellow Gabriel here again, and at the helm, 
would you?’ 

‘Not 1,' 

‘ You know what would happen 1 ’ 

‘To me? Yes; I should he probably thrown 
overboard. 1 

‘ Head-foremost,’ said the lawyer, * IE lie knew 
liow,’ 

They began to retrace tlieir steps. The wild 
appearance of the night became more evident. A 
storm / was close . upon them; The first strong 
gust of wind struck them in the face as they 
turned. AVc.; : 1 AVA; ■■■ ;■■■ h. 

‘I may count upon you?’ said Mr Burtenshaw. 

1 If that fellow’s shadow ever falls within the 
timber-yard, John, you’ll instautly inform me. 
Don’t lose one second. As you value your own 
happiness, be swift and sure.’ 

The clouds grew blacker, and the wind swept 
down upon them with a rush. They quickened 
their pace, hut it was not until they stood within 
tlio shelter of the ‘Bacchus’ archway that the 
lawyer released John’s arm. 

When Jarvis stopped into the timber-yard, after 
taking leave of Mr Burtenshaw, lie still thought 
to find Hettie in the little parlour. He had con- 
fessed his love; but before it had been possible 
for Hettie to answer him — before she had been 
given time to decide liis fate— -the lawyer had 
walked in. Upon what a slight thread hangs the 
destiny of most men ! As Jarvis crossed the 
yard the lights in the parlour were put out. 
How complete the darkness at that moment 


seemed to him ! A sense of superstitious dread 
crept over him as he turned despairingly and 
groped his way up the warehouse stairs to liis 
old room among the beams and rafters. 

Next day the discovery of Ruth’s flight created 
a perceptible change in Hettie’s attitude towards 
John. She appeared to avoid him. He mar- 
velled that lie saw nothing of her, except when 
tlio vexatious affairs of the house brought them 
together. Time went by, and John began to wish 
■that Ruth would return, if only in order to re- 
store Hettie to her natural self. One evening, 
when John walked into the parlour towards the 
supper hour, lie was surprised to see Butli lying 
on the sofa, just as though slie liad never been 
from home. 

‘ Why, Ruth,’ said lie, stepping quickly forward 
and holding out liis hand, ‘is it indeed you?’ 

She looked up, blushing and trembling with 
delight at liis kindly greeting. ‘Oh John,’ slie 
said, making no effort to release her hand, *1 am 
so glad to see you and — ami Hettie again. I — I 
was afraid I should not reach home in time. I, 
am su very thankful that I have.’ 

She seemed so agitated, though her eyes ex- 
pressed intense happiness, that John hastened to 
ask, ‘Is anything the matter?’ 

‘ I came expressly to warn you,’ replied Ruth. 

‘ I have seen Gabriel.’ 

Then slie related every detail of tbe scene that 
had taken place ill Mrs Clitherow’s drawing-room 
in Nelson Square. ‘ You ’ll do your best to con- 
ciliate him, John, won’t you?’ slie concluded. 
‘He seems so terribly in earnest.’ 

‘ So am I,’ said John in a firm tone. 

Ruth clenched her hands despairingly. ‘You 
won’t be warned,’ said she. ‘I thought it would 
be so.’ 

John placed his great hands gently on her 
shoulders. ‘Dear Ruth,’ said lie, ‘don’t mis- 
understand — don’t think me ungrateful for this 
concern you are showing about me, Indeed I 
am grateful. But don’t ask me to conciliate your 
brother, I can never do that.’ 

‘John! I’ 

‘No, no ! He lias opposed me, insulted me at 
every turn,’ John interposed. ‘But I’ve got the 
upper hand at last, and I mean to keep it, for 
Hettie’a sake and yours, come what may.’ 

Still John pondered over Ruth’s words, and her 
look and entreating tone were remembered long 
afterwards. She liad come home in baste to 
warn liim of a danger. John liad not received so 
many tokens of kindly thought for bis safety, or 
oven for liis well-being, that lie could easily for- 
get this incident. Besides, her warning liad con- 
firmed the admonition which Lawyer Burtenshaw 
liad given him when they took that memorable 
walk upon the shore ; and Jarvis began to look 
out almost hourly for the return of Gabriel 
Beck. 
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TRACES OF THE MIDDLE AGES IN 
PALESTINE. 


■ EW tilings strike the traveller more 
forcibly, on a first visit to the Holy 
Land, than the evidences which 
abound on every side that that 
wonderful little country has had a 
history of its own since Bible times. 
We are very much accustomed to think of Pales- 
tine only, or chielly, in connection with the Bible ; 
perhaps to pore over maps in which the familiar 
Scripture names appear, marked with tolerable 
certainty. It is easy and natural that we should 
lose sight altogether of the eighteen centuries and 
a half which have rolled over the Holy Land, like 
every other land, since the latest New Testament 
times. 

When St Paul visited Judina for the last time, 
Jerusalem was still standing in all its glory, though 
the dark clouds of coming doom lowered heavily 
over it. Of course we do not expect to find it so 
to-day ; hut we are apt to forget how many strange 
vicissitudes it has passed through in the mean- 
time.; '■ ■ ■ 

When, however, the traveller lands at Jaffa, 
and begins the journey inland, and still more 
when ho follows the rough tracks that serve 
for roads among the villages of the ‘hill coun- 
try, 1 it is brought home to his mind, with 
an almost disagreeable force of repetition, that 
the ages which have changed Ancient Britain 
into Modern England have likewise, ns might 
have been expected, left their mark upon the 
Holy Land, 

It is true that the East is ‘unchanging’ ns com- 
pared with the West. In spite of the railway 
which now connects Jaffa With Jerusalem ; in 
spite of modern hotels at both places, which have 
sprung up to meet the requirements of modern 
1 pilgrims 1 from Europe and America ; in spite of 
tourist agencies and English and German schools 
and hospitals, and Latin convents and Russian 
hospices — many things go on in Palestine to-day as 
they did in the time of the apostles, and for that 
matter of the prophets, and even the patriarchs. 
You may still see the peasant following his light 
Eastern plough in the Plain of Sharon, clad in the 
striped flowing aliba of his forefathers ; and his 
team is quite likely to be a camel and au ass, ‘ un- 
equal ly yoked together, 1 The shepherd still leads 
his flock to pasture, and often carries just such a 
sling as that with which Pavid felled Goliath to : 
the earth, Women still grind the corn for the 
‘ daily bread 1 of their households, and; carry water 
on their heads from the village well. In fact, 
countless habits and customs remain to throw 
light upon the language and narratives of the 
Bible. 

Moreover, a great many places keep their old 


Bible names, or have returned to them, by 
preference, for the Roman ones foisted upon 
them for a time. We have Eeit-Mim (Beth- 
lehem), Er-Edm (Hamah), and so on ; to say 
nothing of those places which recall the names 
of characters famous in Scripture history, such , as 
Neby Samiuil (Mizpah, associated with the 1 prophet 
Samuel ’), El- Asartych (Bethany, the scene of 
the raising of Lazarus to life), and El-Kliultl 
(Hebron, the burial-place of Abraham, ‘the 
friend of God 1 ). 

Then, as regards the inhabitants, there are, per- 
haps, as many Jews in Jerusalem now as there- 
were in the time of Nehemiah ; and there seems to 
be little room for doubt that the fellahin of the 
villages (nominally Mohammedans as a rule, hut 
practically heathen) are not ‘Arabs, 1 as they are 
popularly called, but direct descendants of the 
ancient Canaanites, who were never thoroughly 
exterminated or expelled by the Hebrew invaders. 

Still, notwithstanding all such links with the 
remote past— the period which is covered by the 
Bible history — the traces of the nearer past are, 
perhaps, oven more striking, because less expected. 
It is natural that the tide-marks of this long 
intervening period should appear ; but the visitor 
is hardly prepared to meet with them in such 
profusion. 

The old Land of Israel is, ns it were, biu-icd 
beneath layer after layer of mediaeval ruins. In 
Jerusalem it is literally so; and the excava- 
tions, by which the Palestine Exploration Fund 
is seeking to identify many famous sites in 
and about the city, vividly represent the process 
of disinterment necessary if the actual Pales- 
tine of Bible times is to he recovered from 
beneath the rubbisli-heaps and ruins — material, 
political and ecclesiastical — of the last eighteen 
centuries. 

‘I shall never think of it like this, 1 was the 
remark of an American visitor in the modern 
Garden of Getlisemaue ; and certain it is that the 
Palestine of to-day, with all its endless and 
amazing interest for the Christian student of the 
Bible, is, after all, in some respects, only the 
venerable mummy of the sacred Land of Israel, 
swathed from head to foot, as it were, in the 
grave-clothes of the bygone ages of the Christian 
era, though the day of awakening and restoration 
may be drawing near. On every band are the 
traces not only of the more distant but of the 
nearer past. 

Before the traveller is many miles inland from 
Jaffa, Ramleh makes its appearance. Its name 
simply means ‘sandy 1 (it is on the Plain of Sharon) ; 
but our attention is drawn to its White Tower 
and its Mosque, which was once a church. Both 
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belong to the Christian epoch ; ami the latter is 
a relic of a Christianity now and for many ages 
past almost submerged beneath the dominant 
Mohammedanism. And as the modern pilgrim 
journeys on, and Jerusalem itself is reached, he 
is reminded of the fact, at least half-forgotten by 
many of us, that there have been two distinct 
periods of Christian ascendency in Palestine: the 
first that of the Christian emperors ; the second 
that of the Latin kingdom established by the 
Crusaders, of which Godfrey de Bouillon reverently 
refused to be crowned king. 

Stand in front of the south door of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre; at your feet is the last 
earthly resting-place of an Anglo-Norman knight, 
D’Aubigni (or Daubeny), a Crusader; but enter 
the church, and descend the long flight of steps 
near the north-east corner : here you find your- 
self in the ancient chapel of St Helena, the British 
mother of Constantine the Great. Yonder is the 
niche where, tradition says, she sat and watched, 
with credulous reverence, the digging (on a lower 
level still) which was believed to have led to the 
discovery (the ‘invention,’ to use the Latin term) 
of the true cross. This was early in the fourth 
century, some seven hundred years before the time 
of the Crusades. 

Again, go ‘even unto Bethlehem. 1 The noble 
Church of the Nativity — which, in all proba- 
bility, marks the true site of the khan where 
our Redeemer was born— belongs, like the. oldest 
part of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, to 
the fourth century, when the veneration of the 
‘Holy Places’ became a mark of devotion, 
after the example had been set by the Em- 
press - Mother Helena. But on the ancient 
pillars may be found the rough autographs of 
the Crusaders ; and when you leave the convent, 
and walk the streets of * the city where David 
dwelt,’ the fine-looking Bethlehemit.es whom you 
meet— -every one of them professing Christians — 
are a living memorial of the sojourn of these 
Western knights of old, from whom they claim 
to be descended. V.".' 

Now let us return to Jerusalem, and then 
wend our way along the valley of the Kedron, 
as it winds south-eastwards from the Holy City. 
Far down, in a lonely spot about mid - way 
between Jerusalem , and the Dead Sea, where 
the valley has deepened into a gorge, and the 
heat in summer is so insufferable that it may 
account 'for the name it bears (Wfidy-en-Mr— 
‘the valley of fire’) here, among the gray hills of 
the Desert of Judma, a strange pile of massive 
buildings clings to the cliff-side, and climbs 
hither and tliitlier about the almost perpendicular 
rocks. : ; i L ^ 1: L 

It is the Monastery of Mar Saba, no modern 
convent, but a venerable Greek Laura, which was 
already ancient in the days of Saladin and Occur 
de Lion. In fact, this is the hermitage alluded 
to in Sir Walter Scott’s Talisman. The rocky 


cliffs around it have been honeycombed for cen- 
turies, as they are now, with hermits’ caves ; and 
it was here that ‘St Stephen the Sabaite ’ wrote 
ages ago, in the original Greek, the hymn familiar 
to us — ‘Art thou weary?’ The old Laura looks 
half a fortress ; and, in fact, it lias seen terrible 
deeds of violence in days gone by ; as witness 
that heap of skulls, the relics of hermits martyred 
by the Persian king Khosru (Ohosnoes), in his 
invasion of Palestine during the later days of the 
Roman Empire, 

We will return once more to Jerusalem, and 
follow from thence the wild, desolate road which, 
after passing Bethany, leads, by u succession of 
long descents, towards Jericho and the Jordan. 
We are almost exactly in the track of ‘ a certain 
man’ of old who ‘went down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, and fell among robbers it has happened 
to many since those days. But when we emerge 
at length into the Plain of Jordan, with its semi- 
tropical vegetation — the deepest depression, pro- 
bably, on the surface of the earth— we find no 
‘city of palm - trees.’ Here, indeed, at the 
entrance to Whdy Kelt ( •possibly Brook Clieritli), 
is the site of ‘Herod’s Jericho,’ the city of 
Zacchains, and of ‘blind Bnrtimoeus.’ We have 
seen the remains of a mighty aqueduct which 
supplied its citizens’ thirst in those days. And 
some distance to the north is a tel, or mound, 
marking the place where ‘Joshua’s Jericho’ onee 
stood. Close beside it is ‘ Elisha’s spring.’ But 
the wretched little village of Eriha (Jericho), 
which lies some way to the east of both the 
Bible sites, inherits nothing but the name, and 
seems to date only from the time of the Crusades. 
Tim city of Old Testament times has been fol- 
lowed into decay and demolition by the. city of 
New Testament times ; and, in the ages since, a 
new city has sprung up, and all but disappeared 
like its predecessors, while not a single palm- 
tree is to be seen. 

And so elsewhere ; for these are but a few 
instances. Far and wide among the hills of 
Palestine, beside or upon the ruins of Hebrew 
or Homan buildings, you will find crusading 
castles, now themselves in ruins, and Christian 
churches, either fallen into decay or utilised as 
Mohammedan mosques. The Mosque El Alisa, at 
the south end of the great temple area, was cer- 
tainly built for Christian worship ; while the 
1 Dome of the Rock,’ popularly miscalled the 
‘Mosque of Omar,’ may possibly have been both 
a heathen temple (when Jerusalem was TElia 
Capitolina) and a Christian church, before it 
finally became a Mohammedan shrine. 

Truly Palestine lias a history in the nearer 
past which to most of us is all hut a blank. 
As we wander half-bewildered among the relics 
of Old Testament and New Testament times, 
mingled with those of the Christian centuries 
when Mohammed was yet unborn, and relics of 
the later period, when the long struggle between 
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the Crescent and the Cross was being waged, now 
themselves obscured by later changes still, it 
dawns upon the mind with ever-increasing cleai'- 
liess that the present state of the land and the 


people of Palestine is the outcome of centuries 
upon centuries of conflict and desolation, ‘change 
and decay,’ which have rolled over it since the 
days when Pontius Pilate was governor of J«da>a, 
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CHAPTER III. 



N less than a week it was known 
pretty well in Shirley that God- 
frey Harvey could not possibly 
hold on after Michaelmas. II is 
mad ride to Wan borough on the 
morning of the birth of his child 
was now clearly understood. Ilis lawyer, under 
stress of liabilities, which in the end had sent 
him fleeing from the country, had sold the 
Springfields mortgage deeds to .Harvey’s neighbour 
and worst enemy, Squire Stringer of the Grange. 
Every one knew what that meant. It was 
known to every one also that several writs and 
summonses were in the house ; for the pock- 
marked man in brown who had served them 
had said as much in the kitchen of the ‘Blue 
Boar.’ ‘Yes, gentlemen,' he had added, ‘an’ 

there are more creditors waiting for a spring, 
you mark my words! Farmer Harvey’s a 
done man — a done man, gentlemen. — Missis ! 
another pint.’ 

So it was that good folk, as they passed by 
the old farmstead, gave it a long look as if they 
had never seen it before ; or as if, now that 
misfortune had fallen upon it, its familiar features 
had taken a new aspect which wanted gazing at. 
Harvey would see them sometimes when lie 
looked Up from his writing-table— -he was often 
seated there nowadays— and his lips would stiffen 
and his dark brows draw together at the pull of 
the moment’s pain and bitterness. Then lie would 
look down at his papers and hooks again to 
stare afresh at the inexorable figures which spelt 
ruin for him. 


Oh, the curse of it ! He had seen it stealthily 
coming, but, with the tail of his eye, as it 
were, not daring to boldly look at it. It had 
heartened him more to look ahead of things ; to 
ride round the farm and note the rich promise 
of the year; to nurse the hope , that, after alt 
his reverses, lie might yet be able to parry the 
impending blow, and in the end win back some- 
thing of his old financial freedom. But now — it 
was only too plain— bankruptcy stared him in 
the face. ' : 

: He sat in his chair one night and stared back 
at it. He could do so now with calm eyes and 
even with a sense of rest. The inevitable, once 
seen by owners of reason, is both quietening 
and stimulating. With resignation it will bring 
to most strong natures a dogged defiance, a 


do-what-you-will attitude of mind, which will 
float them over the most turbulent sea of 
trouble. To-night the low growl of thunder 
approaching had a sort of menace in it which 
stirred Harvey strangely. He got up and 
paced to and fro, and with every fresh growl 
his jaw hardened the more and his eye took 
a steelier light. But presently he sank into 
his chair again with quivering lip. It was 
at tlie thought of his wife and child — the 
thought that the former had still to be told of 
this disaster ; that the latter could never be 
heir of Springheads. 

Harvey’s j’ottng wife had won a heart to which 
one passion was the passion of its life. For 
these many years it had been so, and for four of 
them she had been the idolised queen of the 
yeoman’s little kingdom. But lie, as its ruler, 
had never intruded his troubles anil anxieties 
upon her. They had been burden enough to 
him, hut he had felt equal himself to the carry- 
ing of them, and he had done so, saying nothing, 
She was as ignorant now of the coming crash 
as the babe she had borne him. The reflection 
pierced him through. 

He sprang to his feet and resumed his pacing 
to and fro. The storm-fiends flashed their swords 
and bellowed at him, while the windows shook 
under volleys of hail which might have been 
so much small-shot. Godfrey walked and turned, 
turned and walked, heeding nothing. 

He must have covered a couple of miles when 
at last he came to a halt, watch in hand, The 
watch saw a face as hard as brass, a mouth of 
scorn, eyes which had the devil in them. Harvey, 
oil his side, saw that it Was close on midnight. 
The storm was grumbling its way down the vale, 
and a faint drip, drip without told liim that the 
rain lmd gone with it, 

‘The court opens at ten. At ten thirty the 
petition will be filed. Good. Now for a turn in 
the open.’ 

He left the room, carefully locking the door, 
as his habit was. Then, reaching for his hat, 
he moved to the garden exit of the haitse, 
but stopped short at seeing a shaft of light 
across his path. It came from the kitchen. 
Who could he about at that hour ? He pushed 
open the door and looked in, At the same 
moment Dame Druce looked up. She was pluck- 
ing fowls. 
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‘Why so busy, dame?’ 

He went in and sank down on a chair. A new 
thought had lamed him. What would become of 
the dear old servitor who had nursed him as a 
boy, who had grafted herself by years of devotion 
on to the life of Springfields till she seemed in- 
dissoluble with it ? 

‘They’re for Wanborongh market to-morrow, 
Master Godfrey. Sally was tired out with her 
dairying, an’ her head was a-nodding, an’ her 
mutitli stretching fit to crick itself ; so I sent the 
wench to bed an’ started on them myself. More- 
over,’ said she, looking across to him with her 
keen, dark eyes, ‘ fowl-plucking helps a body to 
think, just as knitting a stocking does ; an’ I 
want to think, Master Godfrey — I want to 
think.’ 

He looked at her sharply. 

‘Yes; 1 know. You can’t hide things from me 
as you do from the missis. Your face tells most 
when you fancy it tells nothing at all ; an 1 more 
than that, there’s a public at Shirley with four- 
ale to loosen tattling tongues. The man in brown 
likes his four-ale.’ 

He sat silent with compressed lips. 

‘ But never mind what lie may have said, 
Master '.■Godfrey, or how much may be known in 
Shirley about your affairs. Have you ever given 
a thought to the money your great-grandfather 
drew at the time of the Wanborough Bank scare ? 
Have you ever considered it likely that the thieves 
iwlio stole in, an’ then stole his poor life, as well 
as the; plate an’ things, never found the money at 
all, in spite of their ransacking high and low? 
Has it ever crossed your mind, knowing as you 
do of all the queer holes an’ corners au’ secret 
places ill: tli’ old house, that the money might be 
lying here now? Or if not here, under the roof, 
that it might be somewhere near?. Think now 1’ 

Harvey did think, and with kindling eyes. 

‘He drew the money in gold,’ continued the 
dame, ‘ because lie never could abide paper-money 
of any sort ; but, as far as I have hoard, not a 
soul in the place.: ever saw him handle a guinea 
of it, How can we he sure, then, whether them 
thieves did so either?’ ... . 

‘ It was a natural inference,’ exclaimed Godfrey. 
‘The safe was found empty, and it was known 
that he constantly used it for depositing his 
cash in.’ 

‘Safe ! It were little better than a tin box,’ 
cried the (lame. ‘They make such things different 
nowadays. He might have turned the lock on 
ten, or may be twenty, pounds ; but would lie put 
away more than a thousand pounds in such a 
ilimsy thing, with a crowd of dirty pea-pickers 
within a stone’s-throw of his winders? Would 
lie do that mid carry his keys to market with nil 
easy mind 1 ’ 

Godfrey fidgeted in his chair. 

‘But iny grandfather with his own eyes saw 
him lock up the money!’ 
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‘Maybe so. But did he sec him unlock it? 

Did lie, now 1 ’ 

Harvey pushed his hand through liis hair, 
staring at her hard. 

‘Becky, there’s just enough reason in your 
theory to make it a torture to think of. I would 
raze Springfields to the ground if I thought its 
old bowels held in them this treasure. The 
money, little as it might come to, would tide 
me over these difficulties, and leave me a bit of 
margin to forestall others. Is it here, oris it not 1 

here V 

‘I should say it’s not here,’ said Dame Druce, 
making the feathers fly. 

‘ Why ? ’ queried Godfrey, tugging at his hair. 

‘Because lie was so fond of the Priory ruins,’ 
said the dame darkly. 

‘ The Priory ruins ! A heap of old stones. 

The idea is absurd,’ cried Godfrey. 

1 Maybe so; but it’s got inside me, an’ bothers 
me like a worm in the head. The Priory, you 
see, was the trysting-place when he an’ Miss 
Stringer that was were courting. An’ it was the 
post-office, so to speak, where, when they couldn’t 
meet, they planted their notes and things. Many’s 
the time lie was seen coining down the lull 
feasting on a letter he’d found there. He was as 
blind to watchers as he was to the molehills he’d 
tumble over. No one could ever find the hiding- 
place — it was known to them two alone. The 
poor lady died, as you know, an’ the better part 
oE him went to the churchyard with her ; but 
just before his death he took to going again to 
the Priory— -sometimes by the lane, sometimes by 
the secret passage, which at that time hadn’t been 
walled up. It may have been old feeling as 
pulled him there ; it may have been something 
else. When a man lias money in his pockets or ; t 

out of them he likes to look at it now and again. 

Master Godfrey, before you knock down Spring- 
fields get your lnind in by starting on the Priory 
ruins.’ 

‘ But why, with such a clear head between 
your shoulders, has all this not occurred to you 
before?’ 

‘Because I did not know till three hours ago 
that the passage was not bricked up till your J*r 

grandfather’s discovery of it five years after the 
murder.’ 

‘ And who told you that ? ’ 

‘ Old Jacob Fellowes, who did the work with ,i 

liis own trowel. He came back to Shirley yester- 
day to stay with liis son Saul, Mark Rutliwood’s 
landlord. Mrs Baxter had asked him to bring 
the harm for to-morrow’s baking. I gave him a 
drop o’ perry, an’ because he’d had drops before 
here, in times gone, it took him back to them, 
an’ that’s how it came out about the passage.’ 

Godfrey started up. 

‘I’ll take a walk to the Priory, dame. I 
should like to study its old features by the 
light of this theory of yours. It lias made 
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them quite interesting. But I may as well have 
a light of another sort. Where’s the lantern — 
the dark one?’ 

‘In the usual place, Master Godfrey; just 


inside the wash' us, on the left-hand shelf. But 
I doubt whether you’ll want a light more than 
half your time. The sky is ablaze with the 
sheet-lightning the storm has left.' 


INDUSTRIES OF IRELAND. — THE POPLIN MANUFACTURE: 

A ROYAL FABRIC. 

By Mahy Gouges. 


E may well name the Irish Poplin 
‘a royal fabric,’ both for its own 
intrinsic merits and for the favour 
it has received from our Queen, 
beginning even before her corona- 
tion and steadily continued since. 
On entering Messrs Atkinson’s poplin warehouse, 
College Green, Dublin, we see enshrined in a 
glass case against the wall two bits of the poplin 
ordered by the Duchess oE Kent in 183(5 for the 
Princess Victoria. The design is the rose, shamrock, 
and thistle, wrought in colours and running in 
bands across a white ground. It has a quaint 
look now, this remnant of a robe which once 
adorned the slight figure of the girl to whom 
the. world was opening out its wonder-story, whose 
heart was beating high with hope and joy and 
anticipation. How many hopes have been ful- 
filled, lmw many joyous anticipations realised, 
what homage and what triumphs lmve been hers, 
of how many pageants has she been the star and 
centre, since those days of innocent girlhood ! 
And oil ! what nights of weeping, what anguish 
oE bereavement, what cares and troubles and per- 
plexities, have embittered that Cup of earthly 
splendour ! These little bits of poplin bring it all 
back ; and linking their memories with that of 
tlie great Jubilee, not long past, we pause a 
moment with softened thoughts to ‘look upon 
this picture and on that !’ 

The young Queen was not long in showing her 
appreciation of Irish poplin. In August 1837 
she appointed Mr Richard Atkinson ‘ Irish Tabinet 
Manufacturer to Her Majesty;’ and there has 
never been any great wedding or public occasion 
since without an order from the Queen for this 
beautiful fabric, an example followed by the 
royalties mid aristocracy of all lands. 

The poplin manufacture in Ireland owes its 
origin to the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
when 'thousands of: silk-weavers from Lyons sought 
refuge in England, ami settled at Spitalfields, 
London, a portion of these subsequently setting 
up their looms in Dublin in 1003. In the hands 
of their descendants the trade remains ; no one, 
even now, when all customs and traditions are 
being ruthlessly trampled down, ever dreaming 
of infringing the unwritten law which forbids 
apprenticeship to the silk-weaving outside of the 
community. 


Why this manufacture should take root and 
prosper in Dublin as it lias done I know not ; 
but it is a fact that nothing really excellent in 
poplins can be bad elsewhere, so that Ireland may 
fairly claim it as a speciality of her capital. In 
the old streets of Dublin are splendid houses, 
now given up to dust and decay, down whose 
noble staircases once Buttered the beautiful women 
who adorned the Irish Court of the clay ; and it 
requires little imagination to picture them arrayed 
in the lovely brocades of their native land. 

But the manufacture had not attained its pre- 
sent perfection and variety till after the Jacquard 
loom was invented in 1800, when a simple pedal 
put in motion by the weaver’s feet superseded a 
complicated and difficult plan, by which, when 
the design was richly figured, the threads were, 
grouped into a system, and raised simultaneously 
by a child, or ‘drawboy,’ in the order and at 
the time required by the weaver. 

Poplin is the successful combination of silk and 
wool, the dyeing of which requires the greatest skill 
and care, the most delicate shades having to he pro- 
duced to order. Considering its beauty and great 
durability, it is relatively an inexpensive material, 
ranging from three shillings and ninepeuce to 
eleven shillings and sixpence per yard, and ill 
brocades : from six shillings and sixpence to seven- 
teen shillings and sixpence per yard. The tissue 
used in the gold and silver brocades is of the pure 
metal. I was informed by the courteous manager 
of Messrs Atkinson's firm that they are at present 
manufacturing a superb white poplin with rich 
design in gold for a great wedding soon to take 
place in London. Throe pounds five, shillings per 
yard seemed by no means an extravagant price 
for so beautiful and costly a fabric. These brocades 
are greatly patronised by the Queen and the 
Princess of Wales, and notably by our American 
visitors. 

The proverbial reproach of Irish apathy certaiuly 
does not apply here, for the poplin manufacture- 
lias not been allowed to fall behind in the keen 
competition of the day. It owes iuuc.li to the 
late senior partner, Mr R. Atkinson, who brought 
to bear on it talent, taste, and n judgment of 
colours ‘seldom equalled, never surpassed.’ There 
is a new light texture, gossamer poplin, in the 
softest shades, and in tartans and checks, which 
forms a lovely material for children and young 
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ladies’ . dresses, ns well as blouses, ties, &c. I find 
that a dress length of any special colour can be 
made to order in fourteen days, and 11113' original 
design carried out. A charming design (of wild 
flowers, I think) was recently forwarded by a 
young lady, which, worked out on the ground 
chosen, produced a most lovely effect. 

Little of the old Huguenot blood is left, yet 
the weavers retain some French characteristics. 
Thrift is one (though my informant, an employer 
himself, adds ‘ not strikingly so ’), and they are 
‘a very cheerful, contented body, labour disputes 
being unknown, employers and employed work- 
ing harmoniously together.’ 

Weavers are paid by the yard, and the earning- 
power varies greatly. Sometimes a man earns a 
higher weekly wage on a work at ninepeuee or 
ten ponce per yard than a more clever and experi- 
enced workman 011 a finer at one shilling and 
foiirpence per yard, needing great care. Some of 
the work runs to four shillings a yard (to the 
weaver), and in heavy gold brocades to eight 
shillings — this latter being so severe a test of the 
man’s skill and care that it may not mean more 
than three pounds a week. Some men have made 
fourteen yards per day of tartan, requiring six 
shuttles, at elevenpence per yard (three pounds 
shillings per week), and could keep this 
up for weeks, 110 machine probably being aide to 
■do ns much of such fancy work. Still, the average 


wage hardly exceeds one pound five shillings per 
week, including elderly men and apprentices, some 
seeming to find it all they can do to earn fifteen 
shillings per week. 

Several women are among the weavers, and 
‘they make careful workers, clean and reliable.’ 
I may add that all the warping and winding is 
done by women. 

When Princess Alexandra of Denmark arrived 
in England for her marriage, she wore, on her 
entry into London, a poplin gown in a soft shade 
of lilac, which she had ordered to be manufactured 
ly a Dublin firm for the occasion. On the state 
entry of Her Royal Highness into Dublin a few years 
ago, she appeared in poplin of a beautiful olive- 
green shade, and of a make of poplin then intro- 
duced for the first time, and ever since called 
‘Princess Poplin.’ At Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Teck’s exhibition of silk textiles at 
Stafford House, of more recent date, the Princess 
of Wales testified her appreciation of poplin in 
the genial way which endears: her to every one. 
Messrs Atkinson’s exhibit of poplins there was 
greatly admired and surrounded by an aristo- 
cratic crowd, among whom a way was cleared 
when Her Royal Highness appeared. The Princess 
went round the exhibit, looking at piece after 
piece with keen interest ; finally, taking up one 
and passing it lightly through her hands, she 
exclaimed with emphasis, ‘I love poplin 1’ 


seven o’clock on the morning of 
the 2d December 1870, before it was 
fully light, the Witrtembergers sur- 
prised us by a sudden, rapid attack 
on Ohampigny, which we had only 
Wrested from them two days before 
severe fighting and heavy losses. Our troops, 
who had spent the previous day, after the engage- 
ment of tiro 30th November, in burying the dead 
and fortifying the houses in the village, believed 
themselves secure from any offensive return of the 
Prussians, and were, in consequence, taken at a 
great disadvantage by this unexpected sally. The 
Mobiles, numbed and stupefied by their night in 
the open air, were utterly, unprepared for action, 
and, falling into disorder, retreated towards the 
plain; but several companies of the 35th proved 
themselves equal to the emergency, and stubbornly 
maintained their ground until the arrival of 
reinforcements, , I11 spite, however, of the heroic 
behaviour, of our troops, the Prussians once more 
gained possession of a considerable portion of the 
village, aud it was not until the arrival of Trochu’s 
formidable artillery that we succeeded in retaking 
it we had lost, and, even then, 
barricade by barricade, and 
fire from the enemy’s 


gnus. Darkness at last put an end to hos- 
tilities and silenced the deafening roar of the 
mitrailleuses which had rattled incessantly through- 
out the day. Towards five o’clock I found my- 
self, along with a small remnant of the 35th, in 
possession of a little wayside inn at the entrance 
to Ohampigny. It was a wretched place at best, 
riddled by shot and shell, and offered but scanty 
protection against the cold ; and as I looked at the 
many poor fellows lying dead within and without 
its walls, and listened to the groans of the wounded, 
I thought that it had been dearly purchased. Our 
first consideration was for the survivors, especially 
those injured, whose terrible sufferings were cruelly 
aggravated by the fearful cold ; so, after despatch- 
ing the, most urgent cases to the nearest ambulance, 
we prepared to mitigate, as far as lay in our power, 
tbe condition of those who remained. Owing to 
the amount of itebris which the bursting of shells 
bad dislodged from shutters and ceiling earlier 
in the day, there was no lack of tinder, and in 
a very short time I had the satisfaction of 
seeing 1113' sadly-diminished company thawing their 
stiffened limbs around a blaring fire. With the 
help of a young lieutenant, named Lacaille, who 
had some slight knowledge of surgery, I then 
proceeded to give aid to the wounded, by the 
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application of rough bandages, torn from whatever 
came handiest, and hastily improvised tourniquets. 
The poor fellows accepted our clumsy ministrations 
with touching gratitude, and bore the rude and 
awkward handling without a murmur. When we 
had arranged things as comfortably as we knew 
how, and divided the scanty rations that remained 
equally among them, we turned our attention to 
stopping up ns many of the breaches in the walls 
as possible ; for even under shelter and beside a fire 
the cold seemed to penetrate to one’s very marrow. 
From some prisoners who had been brought in that 
afternoon we had received the depressing intelli- 
gence that 150,000 Prussians were at that moment 
massed in the woods of Gaudily ; and through the 
gaps in the walls I could seethe fires of our outposts, 
lighted by order of the general in the vain hope of 
deluding the enemy into believing our forces equally 
formidable. That night, while the thermometer 
registered ten degrees of frost, hundreds of our men 
were camped in the open plain around wretched 
smoky fires, built of freshly-cut logs, or packed 
closely together, the better to preserve vitality, 
crouched shivering beneath the walls of the houses 
in the village. The tvenches, too, where the light 
had been thickest, were piled high with our dead ; 
and, under the cold light of the moon, the frost 
completed for the dying what the bullets had left 
undone. In spite of the number of wounded that 
had been sent off to Paris in the boats flying the 
white flag with the scnrlet cross, the field ambu- 
lances were full to overflowing, and presented 
more the appearance of butchers’ shambles than 
of hospitals. 

By the time Lacaille and I had completed our 
self-imposed duties, and excluded as much of the 
biting cold as possible, night bad fairly set in, and 
we began to think we had earned a brief respite 
from our labours. The apartment where we had 
taken up our quarters was large and spacious, with 
three good windows, and had evidently been the 
common dining-saloon of the hostelry, for it was 
situated on the ground floor, and boro traces of the 
Prussians’ devastating occupation in the mutilated 
remains of a long table and a considerable number 
of bottomless chairs which were strewn around. 
A few of the latter had been cushioned, so we 
utilised the seats as pillows for the wounded, 
while the arms and legs furnished capital firewood. 
As the night wore oil, the rough chatter of the 
men grouped around the fire became more and 
more desultory, until it finally ceased altogether ; 
and, utterly exhausted, even the wounded at last 
found temporary relief in an Uneasy slumber. 
Outside, nothing broke the stillness hut the mono- 
tonous tramp of the sentries, as, fearful of pausing 
even ail instant in the benumbing frost, they 
marched continuously backwards and forwards. 
After the din and roar of the battle, the silence 
of the night seemed almost abnormal, and I 
could not help envying Lacaille, who had fallen, 
asleep where he sat, with his back against the 


wall, and a half-smoked pipe still between his 
lips. 

Although dead tired, I could not even rest 
quietly in one place, but moved constantly to 
and fro on one pretext or another, picking my 
way carefully over the recumbent figures on the 
floor. This acute restlessness, the result doubt- 
less of over-fatigue, lasted for some hours, and it 
must have been getting on to three o'clock ill 
the morning when, having thrown fresh logs on 
the fire and filled my pipe for the third time, 
I finally settled down by Laeaillo’s side, and, 
gradually succumbing to the drowsiness which 
was slowly stealing over me, fell into a sort of 
intermittent doze. How long this state of semi- 
consciousness lasted I do not exactly know, hut 
all at once I was completely roused from it by 
a heavy fall, succeeded by a low reverberating 
rumble like the distant dropping of musketry. 
It seemed to come from the street, and in an 
instant I was on my feet and had seized a 
chassepot, convinced tlmt the enemy was once 
more upon us. Bousing Lacaille, who had evi- 
dently heard nothing and was still sleeping 
profoundly, I told him my suspicions, and asked 
him to follow me as quietly as possible and with- 
out disturbing the men, as I did not wish to 
alarm them needlessly. The icy blast that greeted 
its as I unfastened the door sent the blood 
tingling to our very finger-tips, and made us 
appreciate more thoroughly tlio comparative com- 
fort of the room we had just left. Not a soul 
was visible the whole length of the deserted 
street but one unfortunate sentry, whose shadow 
cast by the moonlight made him appear giganti- 
cally tall, as he shouldered his musket and came 
towards us with the usual challenge. He saluted 
respectfully as he recognised us, and in answer 
to our inquiries assured us he had heard nothing 
although he had been on duty for an hour, and 
had passed the hostelry just five minutes before. 
I was much puzzled by this assertion, but in 
spite of it insisted on searching the outside of 
the premises on my own account, and left no 
corner unexplored, but without discovering the 
slightest elucidation of the mystery. Lacaille, 
who assisted me, though in a somewhat half- 
hearted fashion, was evidently becoming rather 
sceptical about the matter, and suggested tlmt the 
fall of some loosened plaster or rafter might 
explain it. Seeing, therefore, that I had no better 
explanation to offer, and was likely to meet with 
little sympathy from either him or the sari try, 
whose tectli were chattering with cold, I con- 
tented myself with a parting injunction to the 
latter to keep a sharp lookout for anything of a 
suspicious nature, and led the way back to the 
house. 

Some of the men whom our movements had 
disturbed looked up anxiously as we re-entered, 
but, apparently satisfied from our faces that 
nothing important was amiss, soon settled down 
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again, and resumed theiv interrupted slumbers. 
After warming himself at the fire Lacaille fol- 
lowed their example, and I was once more left 
to my own meditations. Although bullied I was 
not convinced, and as sleep was effectually 
banished as far as i was concerned, I relit my 
pipe, arid began a minute and careful investiga- 
tion of the room. I don’t exactly know what I 
expected to find ; but as I was poking about 
aimlessly in a heap oE rubbish in a corner near 
the door my foot suddenly caught on something 
hard, and I narrowly escaped coming heavily 
to the ground. Stooping down to examine the 
cause, I saw, to my surprise, that it was an iron 
ring, apparently firmly attached to the floor, over 
which I had stumbled, and in an instant a new 
and brilliant idea flashed into my mind. Noise- 
lessly and with the greatest care, I hastily cleared 
a space round it, and found, as I anticipated, that 
it was fastened, not to the floor, but to a trap- 
door let into it. Of course the natural inference 
which followed was that there must be cellars 
underneath of which we had been totally igno- 
rant, and I now felt perfectly convinced that the 
unaccountable rambling sound had issued from 
their depths. What ought I to do? Waken 
Lacaille and again ask 3iis assistance in wliat 
might once more prove a wild-goose chase ? No. 
I felt that it would he infra dig. to risk a second 
failure of the kind, and at once resolved to act 
oif my own responsibility. 

Quietly raising the lid, which moved easily on 
its hinges as if recently oiled, I peered curiously 
into the murky darkness beneath j but all tliat I 
could distinguish was the three top rungs pf : a 
ladder, which presumably connected the room 
where I stood with the premises underground. 
All was still as the grave, but nevertheless the 
impression that it was there I must seek the 
solution oE the inexplicable noise grew stronger 
and: stronger within me. Most probably, as 
Lacaille had suggested, it might be simply enough 
explained by the fall of some rubbish or plaster ; 
but whatever the reason might be, I felt it in- 
cumbent on me as chief officer present to investi- 
gate the affair more thoroughly. Having arrived 
at this determination, I stuck a brace of pistols 
in my belt, lib a lantern with, a brand from the 
fire, and, drawing the shade across it, returned to 
the trap-door. 

I have heard it stated by people of experience 
that on the eve of a great danger due sometiihes 
receives a warning ; hut for my part I can only 
affirm that as I, sat on the edge of the trap, 
with my legs dangling over the unexplored abyss, 
I had no intuition whatever of the fate which 
awaited me below. There#. was. a considerable 
drop : from the floor to the first step of the 
ladder, and I endured a moment or two of very 
unpleasant suspense as I hung by my hands 
from the sides of the. hatchway and groped 
wildly for a footing. I found it at last, how- i 


ever, and planted myself firmly on it ; but even 
then I had to proceed with the utmost caution, 
as several of the rungs were either broken or 
missing altogether. The air as I descended smelt 
as damp and mouldy as a mortuary, and as the icy 
cold gripped me like a vice I repeatedly cursed 
myself for an officious fool as I groped my way 
to the bottom ; and had it not been for a certain 
dogged pertinacity which has always been one of 
my strongest characteristics, I think I should then 
and there have gladly abandoned the adventure. i 

As it was, having begun, I resolved to see it 
through, so continued to descend as noiselessly as 
possible. 

It was no easy task I had undertaken, for, the 
cellar being deep, the ladder was proportionately 
long ; and, in addition to being hampered by the 
lantern, my extremities were so benumbed with cold 
that they had little or no feeling left in them. At 
last I seemed to be nearing the end of my journey, 
as I could not feel any other rung beneath where 
I stood, and was groping helplessly for the ground 
with one foot, when I was suddenly startled by 
a sharp rustling immediately behind me. I 
swung round instantly, and my disengaged hand 
instinctively closed on one of the pistols at my 
side ; but, to my infinite surprise, the rustling 
also ceased, and was succeeded by the same im- 
penetrable silence, ‘Rats, no doubt,’ I said to my- 
self, and was just on. the point of uncovering my 
lantern with the intention of scaring them, when 
a new and unexpected noise made me again pause 
abruptly. This time I entertained no doubt as to 
its origin, for I had unmistakably heard a sup- 
pressed sneeze. At this certainty a cold perspira- 
tion broke over me as I stood precariously 
balancing on the ladder, while the danger of my 
position grew momentarily more imminent. That 
I had in my recklessness run my neck straight ' 

into the enemy’s noose I did not for an instant 
doubt, especially when I remembered that only 
the prev ions forenoon the premises had been occu- 
pied by the Prussians. I have been through a 
number of adventures in my day, and run many 
hair-breadth escapes, but I don’t think I ever felt 
such really abject fear take possession, of me as ; j 

at. that moment, I think the darkness had some- :.j 

thing to do with it ; for it is one thing to fight ; f , i 
an enemy face to face in the: open, and another yj 

to .find yourself suddenly ambushed: by an in- . 
visible, and consequently formidable, antagonist. ' ii 

At the thought of being outnumbered and pro- i 

bably butchered alone in that gloomy hole, within 
hail of my comrades, my manhood revolted ; and: j 

as my courage reasserted itself I resolved to at 
least make a bid for i liberty. 

, Glancing apprehensively upwards, I was in- 
tensely relieved to find that there was no: betray- 
ing 'light . visible through the door, which I had 
left open, as it was situated far from ‘.he fire, 
under a sloping part , of the roof, in a remote 
corner, of the room. This fortunate eircum- 
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stance inspired mo with the faint hope that my 
proximity might be still undiscovered ; so, under 
shelter of the friendly darkness, I cautiously began 
to retrace my steps. Ce n’est qua la -premier pas qui 
coute ; but that seemed likely to cost more than 
enough, for before I had attained the second, 
the wood creaked ominously beneath my weight. 
Discovery seemed imminent, and as if to increase 
the horror of the situation, I heard the men be- 
ginning to move about overhead. The cold, too, 
had begun to affect me seriously, and my bands, 
which were stiff as hoards, had difficulty in re- 
taining their grasp of the ladder. 

I don’t know how long I stood dumbly waiting 
there in an agony of suspense, with my heart 
thumping fiercely against my ribs — hut it seemed 
to me like hours — before I plucked up sufficient 
courage to proceed. I had unfortunately begun 
to ascend with my back to the ladder, as that 
was the position into which I had fallen when 
first scared, so my upward progress was beset 
with even greater difficulties than my downward. 
I dared not attempt to turn, for I was now so 
powerless and unwieldy with cold that an uncer- 
tain or clumsy movement would probably cost 
me my life. With infinite care, however, I 
managed, by placing my hands on the rung above 
my head, to raise myself one degree higher, and 
had again paused to recruit before attempting 
another, when suddenly there was a loud excla- 
mation overhead. In the excited state of my 
nerves this proved the proverbial hist straw. 
With the unexpected shock I started and fell 
forward, almost losing my balance, ami in a 
frantic effort to retain it the lantern slipped 
from my hold and fell crashing to the ground. 

An ominous pause succeeded this catastrophe, 
in which I automatically counted the laboured 
beating of my heart, and then, as the oil ignited 
and flared blindingly up in my face, I heard 
a brief ejaculation of surprise, followed by a 
guttural German oath. The next instant I was 
dragged roughly to the ground ; my arms were 
rudely pinioned to my sides ; while at the same 
time I heard the unmistakable click of a pistol, 
and felt its cold muzzle pressed hard against my 
chin, v ~ ■' F 

When Lacaille awoke and discovered my absence 
he was not at first surprised, as he supposed I 
had— as he termed it— got another attack of the 
fidgets ; hut as time went on and I failed to 
return, lie became uneasy, and, on finding the 
open trap-door, seriously alarmed. His first idea 
was that I had fallen down and was probably 
lying unconscious at the bottom of the ladder, 
and in this belief lie hastily roused some of the 
men, to whom he imparted his suspicions. It 
was they whom I heard moving about in quest 
of a rope with which to lower one of their 
number to my assistance, and it was Laeaille’s 
exclamation on finding what he sought that un- 
fortunately precipitated my fate. 


{>00 


As they were preparing to put their plan into 
speedy execution, they were suddenly arrested, by 
a loud crash, followed by the muffled report of a 
pistol. For an instant they stood spell-bound, 
mutely staring into each other’s frightened faces j 
but the next they were at the trap-door, and, 
looking down, beheld, brightly illumined by the 
still blazing oil, the uniform of the hated Prussians. 
They were a small band of four officers who 
had secreted themselves there early in the day 
during the retaking of the hostelry, probably 
with the view to surprising us later on ; and it 
was an unfortunate stumble over a wiue-eask 
that had roused me from my sleep and attracted 
my attention to their hiding-place. Taken in a 
snare from which there was no possible escape, 
their fate was swift and inevitable. With a howl 
of execration as they' caught sight of my pros- 
trate body, the Mobiles seized their cJmsepots, and 
eagerly thrusting them down the aperture, shot 
them like rats in a hole. Then swarming down 
the ladder, they carefully raised wlrnt they fully 
believed to he my corpse, and with great diffi- 
culty bore mo to the room above. 

I must certainly have presented a ghastly 
spectacle, with my livid face smeared with blood 
which flowed copiously from my shattered jaw; 
hut although the men dolefully shook their heads, 
Lacaille insisted on carrying me to the nearest 
field-ambulance. Arrived there, the doctor, who 
was evidently of the men’s persuasion, could with 
difficulty be prevailed upon to make any further 
examination, and very reluctantly, protesting that 
it was useless, set about attempts at resuscitation. 
However, to his great amazement and the intense 
relief of my lieutenant, his efforts were successful, 
and before Lacaille left he had received the com- 
forting assurance that, although oxtremely grave, 
the case was not altogether hopeless. So there I 
lay throughout the completion of the campaigning 
disaster, until, at the urgent request of my friend— 
to whom I undoubtedly owe my life — I was, as 
soon as practicable, but with great difficulty, re- 
moved to Paris, where I received comfort and 
attention impossible to be gbtained in tlie rough 
shelter of a field-ambulance. 

Thus it happened that when I regained the 
possession of my faculties once more I found 
myself lying’ in the ward of a, Paris hospital 
with my head swathed in bandages. 

The interval which elapsed between the firing 
of the pistol mid my return to consciousness had 
been passed in a kind of feverish nightmare, in 
which I was continually making frenzied but 
ineffectual attempts to scale the ladder, which 
were as invariably frustrated by my mother, who, 
in the uniform of H Prussian officer, brutally 
thrust me down again to the bottom. What 
grieved and puzzled me most in my delirious 
imaginings was the unaccountable behaviour of 
the person who should naturally have befriended 
me ; and when I awoke that morning to life and 
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reason, and found her bending solicitously over 
me, I thought, in my relief, that I was in 
heaven. The burning pain in my mouth, how- 
ever, soon dispelled that illusion, although the 
doctor has since' assured me that it was within 
an ace of being fulfilled. My life was saved, but 
it was many days ere I was pronounced fairly 
out of danger; and the capitulation of Paris was 
a fait accompli before I was strong enough to 
learn the details of my wonderful escape. That 
it was indeed a marvellous one I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, for if the pistol, instead of being 
pressed closely against my chin, bad been held 
even two inches away, my head would have been 
blown to atoms. Placed as it was, however, it 
missed its purchase, and the bullet, passing clean 
through the chin and roof of the mouth behind 
the nose, embedded itself firmly in the forehead 
beneath the frontal bone, and immediately between 
the eyes ; and there it remained in spite of re- 
peated attempts to dislodge it. No amount of 
probing availed to move it ; and at last, after 
defying the efforts of the most renowned surgeons 
in Paris, it was abandoned as hopeless, and I was 
told I must resign myself to bearing this memento 
of the Prussians in my forehead to the end of 
my days. 

It was too much. The discomfort I suffered 
was a mere bagatelle compared with the indig- 
nity of the thing ; and as soon as I could travel 
and had obtained a permit I crossed the Channel, 
and, as a forlorn hope, placed myself in the bands 
of a celebrated English surgeon. Animated, doubt- 
less,: tiy a desire to outshine our French doctors, 
as well as by a laudable wish to succeed in the 
interests of science, he held several consultations 
with his learned compeers before proceeding to 
operate. The result of their united deliberations 
was that lie finally drilled a hole or species 
of tunnel right through the upper part of nty 
nose, and inserting his instrument beneath the 
bone, probed vigorously for the bullet, but,, 
without success. That bullet had evidently 
found its billet, and at last, after various in- 
effectual essays to move it, lie too, like ■ the 
Frenchmen, gave it up in despair ; and, sick at 
heart, I quitted the hospital and took rooms at a 
neighbouring hotel. 

I had no intention of returning immediately 
to Paris, for although my chief object* in 
coming to England had been defeated, I Blill 
determined to do some sight-seeing before leav- 
ing London. % 

A few days later a singular tiling occurred. 
As I sat reading the newspapers after breakfast, 
my nose, without any apparent reason, suddenly 
began to bleed violently. At tile same time I 
felt the pressure in the region of the forehead 
released ; something dropped into the upper part 
of my nose ; and, putting up my band, I found 
the bullet lying in the bole prepared for its 
reception by the surgeon. As the bleeding still 


continued in rather an alarming fashion, I bailed 
a cab and drove straight to the bouse of the 
great doctor. Pie was at home, fortunately, and 
having speedily stopped the luemorrhage and 
extracted the bullet, insisted on bearing me off 
in triumph to the hospital,' where I was exhibited 
to an admiring circle of students as a proof of 
his surgical skill. Some days later the aperture 
was permanently filled up with a sort of com- 
position ; and all that now remains of my night’s 
adventure in Champigny is the two small gray 
patches which somewhat disfigure each side of 
my formerly handsome nose. 


LIFE AND TIME. 

Time sits in silence, patient, at his loom 
And throws unbred his shuttles of moon and sun, 
And weaves with flying strands of dark and light, 
And weaves again for ever, as it wanes, 

His pageant of the living hours that die- — 

Night treading lonely through a land of sleep; 

Dawn that lias dreams of Night within her eyes ; 
Day with the bloom of Morning on her cheeks ; 

Day flushed from labours in the stress of Noon ; 
And Eve whose eyes are sad with dreams of Day. 

And circling in the dazzle and the dark, 

In all the ever-fading, growing gloom 
And glory, swings the clamorous world of men : 
Clamour of Peace, who sows her happy fields 
Or feasts with all her sons at harvest-home; 

Of "War, that wields his lightnings like a god 
And thunders god-like from his clouds, and swirls 
His red rain on the fields that Pence has sown ; 

Of .Toy, who brims his onp and shouts his songs 
Exultant in a bubble-heaven that bursts ; 

Of Death, who snows his winter where he will, 

And walks amid a wailing as of winds ; 

Of Hope, who, blinded by his first sunrise, 

■Waits for the slow to-morrow and dies to-day ; 

Of Love, whose earth and hell and heaven are one ; 
Of Loss, that whimpers at the heels of Love ; 

Of Pity and Hate, of Anguish and Despair — 

Clamour of all the voices of the world 
Moan to him like a murmur of his, loom ; 

But heedless whether men may laugh or weep, 

And careless ever though they live or die, 

Time sits in silence at his spanless web 

And throws untired his shuttles of moon and snn, 

And weaves anew his pageant as it waues — • 

Dawn that has dreams of Night within her eyes ; 
Day with the bloom of Morning on her cheeks ; 

Day flushed from labours in the stress of Noon ; 

And Eve whose eyes are dim with dreams of Day; 
And Night who loiters saddening still for Dawn. 


A. St Jonx Adcock. 
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A C II A P T E R OP ACCID E N T S. 


ILD creatures are every whit as liable 
as human beings to make mistakes 
anil meet with fatal accidents, but 
naturally only a very small propor- 
tion of such f deaths by misadventure 1 
in the animal world are observed, 
and only a few of the observed cases are recorded. 
During the last few years I have noted any ucei- 
dents which have been reported from trustworthy 
sources, and very singular some of the entries on 
this obituary list are. AVo might roughly divide 
these fatalities into two classes : (1) Those for which 
man and his works are indirectly responsible ; and 
(2) Those incidental to purely natural conditions 
of life, man not intervening. No particular pur- 
pose would be served by attempting any classi- 
fication, however ; and, by the reader’s leave, I 
will strain off the contents of my note-book as 
they come. 

We need not glance at the long tale of casualties 
caused nightly by lighthouse lanterns and daily 
by telegraph-lines and wire-fences ; only light- 
keepers and gamekeepers know how great is the 
loss of bird-life through these means. The light, 
of course, is a well-recognised source of disaster ; 
but a new telegraph-line or new wire-fence 
stretched across a grouse moor is also a fruitful 
source of death amongst game. 

Birds occasionally come to grief through over- 
estimating the capacity of the gullet. One such 
case Was , that of a heron which was; found dead 
on the bank of the mill-stream, at Swinton, in 
Berwickshire:; the abnormally, swelled neck in- 
vited examination,: ami the knife revealed a large 
water-vole firmly wedged half-way down to the 
crop, , Water-voles form , a standing dish in the 
dietary of the heron, and this : bird must have 


has no business to attempt in the first place, One 
such fatality was reported from a farm in Surrey 
a couple of years ago. The bird, a fine cock, was 
picked up dead, and from the corner of its beak 
protruded an inch of tail. A mouse had stuck 
in the pheasant's throat and clioked it. Whether 
the bird would have survived the meal had the 
mouse reached its crop is another matter ; it 
seems unlikely that it could cut the dinner of 
hawk or owl with impunity. 

Youthful inexperience may perhaps explain the 
very curious mishap which cost a young merganser 
its life. This bird, one day in July 1895, was, 
found floating on Lough Currane, county Kerry. 
It was plump and in healthy condition, but the 
left nostril was firmly plugged by u young eel, part 
of which hung outside, while the remainder, the 
head portion, was in the bird’s throat. The only 
way of accounting for the elver’s presence in a 
situation equally embarrassing to both parties Is 
to assume that the fish was seized by the tail, 
and that, before it could be gulped down, it stuck 
its head into the orifice, Which to its uninstructed 
intelligence promised safety, and ‘ got home.’ 

Mention of the eel recalls an odd fatality to a 
snake which I found very awkwardly situated. 
He was only a little snake, and had fallen into 
the mistake of supposing that he could swulluw a 
frog at least six times his own girth; he had 
drawn himself over one hind-leg like a stocking 
up to the frog’s thigh, and couldn’t get any 
farther. The, state of the encased leg showed 
that ; the two lied been in this position for, some 
days, and neither party had , kick or wriggle left 
in him when I. picked them tiji. 

A sad warning to young gallinaceous birds to 
look where they are going is furnished by an 


gulped down its, prey without that preliminary Incident which occurred on Dalnaspidal Moor,- in. 


eye-measurement any ordinarily judicious bird 
would give a doubtful morsel ; possibly the 
approach of a friend may have suggested the 
advisability of hasty disposal. 

More curious are the cases of pheasants swallow- 
ing or trying to swallow mice — a feat the pheasant 


Perthshire, three years ago. The keeper, going over 
the ground to see how the young birds were pro- 
gressing, put up a lien grouse which was shelter- 
ing her brood from the rain ; five chicks, after 
the manner of their kind when alarmed, scattered 
in all directions when their mother rose, ami one 
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in its blind baste impaled itself on a sharp 
spike of burnt heather. The thorn-like point 
passed between the branches of the lower mandible 
right through the head, killing the chick on the 
spot. 

Parent birds sometimes display grave lack of 
discretion in their choice of nesting materials. I 
have note of two instances in which fledglings 
have been found banged by a loop of thread or 
worsted which formed part of the nest lining ; 
and it is common to find young birds (sparrows, 
starlings, swallows, and blackbirds occur to mind) 
detained in the nest long after their wings are 
fully furnished by threads entangling their feet. 
I once caught a sparrow in a curious way. In 
taking flight from a field of vetches, its leg was 
seised and firmly held by one of the corkscrew- 
like tendrils. The occurrence was impressed upon 
my memory because the owner of the field called, 
me names (I rvas a small boy) for letting the 
bird go. 

. Birds of the wader kind not infrequently get 
into serious trouble with the bivalves they 
encounter on their walks abroad. These creatures 
feed with the tongue protruded from between 
the parted shells, and the slightest touch on this 
organ is accepted as signal of danger, when a 
rapid movement draws in the tongue and closes 
the shell. I have record of two cases of the 
common sandpiper being trapped by mussels on 
which they had lightly thought to dine: each 
was caught by the beak and held fast, to starve 
or drown. Mr Annitstead, in his work on fish- 
hatcheries, mentions a case in which a water-hen 
was thus made prisoner by a swan mussel ; the 
bird was found dead, its beak firmly held in the 
vice-like grip of the shells. It is not, of course, 
to be supposed that the bivalve acta with retri- 
butive intent j the tongue’s swift withdrawal 
sucks the foreign body with it, and the shells 
with their. . powerful closing muscle form a 
natural ‘gin.’ It is a mere chance which 1 side 
comes off best. If the shell-fisli traps the toe of, 
say, a large gull, so much the worse for the 
shell-fish, for the gull will have the shell open 
with his powerful beak, or know the reason why ; 
if, on the other hand, some tiny fish is the 
intruder, so much the worse for him. Very 
young crabs are frequently the victims of shell- 
fish. of Various kinds. Not long ago I saw an 
oyster containing air infant crab which it had 
captured- The crab, was alive when the oyster 
was opened ; it must have been an exceedingly 
troublesome guest to a host of such restful 
habit ! >; ■ 

Pishes make very odd mistakes sometimes; at 
least piscine folly seems the. only explanation of 
an incident which was observed at Waterville, 
county Kerry, a couple of years since,. Some 
gulls, frightened from the beach where they were 
feeding, flew seawards and settled on the water 
a hundred yards out. A minute or two later 


attention was attracted by vigorous screeching, 
and one of the flock was seen making desperate 
efforts to rise ; it was obviously struggling against 
some foe which was trying to drag it down, and 
presently it did disappear. In a few seconds, how- 
ever, it came up again, and, after resting, flew 
away, seeming none the W'orse. The observers 
came to the conclusion, that the gull’s foot had 
been taken in mistake for an edible of some 
sort by a fish, probably a pollack (or lythe), which 
species abounds on that coast. The fish only dis- 
covered its error when it tried to swallow the 
foot, and found a leg and protesting bird attached 
thereto. When we remember bow easily many 
sea fish are imposed upon in the matter of bait, 
there is nothing improbable in the theory that 
the gently moving red foot was taken in good 
faith by a fish as something to eat. It may 
be added that similar encounters have been 
observed. 

Under a different category comes the accident 
which befell a cormorant at Cumledge near Duns 
one day in January 1895. That month, it will 
be remembered, was the coldest of a very severe 
winter; and warmth may have influenced the 
cormorant in his choice of a cliimney-stalk as a 
temporary perch. Whether or not he settled there 
with the idea of getting warm we need not inquire : 
he did so, and in a weak moment peered down 
the chimney shaft. All birds are extremely 
susceptible to the stupefying influence of smoke, 
and the cormorant fell down headlong, He. 
reached the bottom in a very ruinous condition 
indeed. . . 

The following story, dating from Wuverley, 
Mississippi, has interest apart from the curiosity 
of misadventure with which it terminates. One 
evening an owl was seen hunting what the narrator 
describes as a ‘rabbit,’ but was doubtless one of 
the half-dozen species of hare found in the States, 
across an open field. The owl was gaining upon its 
quarry, when a barbed wire-fence stood in the path ; 
the rabbit instantly turned and continued his flight 
beside it, tile owl following. The bird now swooped 
upon the rabbit, which dodged under the fence, 
whose lowest strand was just high enough to let 
him pass. The balked owl rose and struck again, 
to be beaten by the same tactics ; and'this occurred 
half-a-dozen times. At length the owl made: what 
appeared to bo a feint ; the rabbit bolted through 
the fence as usual — to meet the owl and discover 
his mistake too late. Ho darted back just, as the 
bird struck its talons into liis back and dragged 
his. enemy against the barbed wire. The owl 
either would not or could not let go, and held 
fast until the rabbit’s struggles fairly impaled 
him on the barbs. From this situation, the 
pair were . taken by the men who had been 
watching the chase. 

In the Field of 19th September 1 1896 a very 
singular accident was recorded. A land-rail, in 
bolting across a meadow path, was run over by a. 
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retriever which was racing with another dog. 
The bird was stunned by the retriever’s paw, and 
was picked up by the dog’s owner, who was fol- 
lowing. 

Golf has been responsible for several fatalities, 
the ball playing only too efficaciously the part of 
a bullet. On the North Berwick links, not long 
ago, a swallow was dropped dead in mid-air by 
a Hying ball. On tiie Nairn links a player once 
brought down a gull in the same way ; the bird 
came in collision with the ball about sixty yards 
from the tee, and was su badly injured that it had 
to be destroyed. 

Cyclists have accounted for a few accidental 
deaths. The wheelman himself can hardly be held 
answerable for the death of a rabbit which bolted 
into Ids machine us it stood by the roadside, and 
broke its neck ; and there was contributory negli- 
gence, us the lawyers say, on the part of the cat 
which tried to go through the wheel of a passing 
bicycle, and gave the rider a had fall at the cost 
of its own life. Much more noteworthy than 
either of these was the achievement of a cyclist 
who, while scorching along the road (he must have 
been scorching), ran into a covey of partridges 
and killed one, his wheel passing over its neck. 
The only way in which this curious accident 
can be explained is to suppose that the birds were 
‘dusting’ at a bend in the road, and that the 
cyclist’s approach, concealed by the hedges, re- 
mained undetected till the enemy was literally 
among them. 

Birds, when alarmed and travelling at a high 
rate of speed, appear to lose their heads sometimes. 
How otherwise can we account for apparently 
deliberate flight through thu window of a dwelling, 
which has occurred more than once, and under 
circumstances that render it very unlikely that 
the bird was deceived by the reflection from the 
panes 1 At a big shoot in Hampshire, in the 
winter of 1805, une of the party saw a pheasant 
(which he liad missed) flash over a stream, through 
a low covert, and straight through the glass of a 
cottage window. Thanks to the inferiority of the 
glass, the bird was uninjured, and was found play- 
ing havoc with the cottager’s crockery. 

There is a classic case of a wild duck which, 
travelling as a duck can when he chooses, came 
in collision with a galvanised iron pail which a 
girl was carrying, full of water. Such was thu 
force of the impact that the bucket was deeply 
indented, and the duck crushed almost out of 
shape. 

Predatory animals occasionally overreach them- 
selves by following their quarry too far. Foxhounds 
sometimes fall into this mistake when the fox goes 
to ground in a drain ; but hounds, being valuable, 
and under human control, may depend upon rescue 
by the spade. When an animal hunting on his 
own account allows zeal or appetite to outrun dis- 


cretion, there is no hope for him. Witness the case 
of an otter which, no doubt in pursuit of frogs 
or eels, explored a drain of six-inch piping for a 
distance of one hundred and fifty yards under a 
meadow ; he arrived at a point where the six-illch 
piping was replaced by tubes only four inches ill 
diameter, and, unable to advance, found too late 
that he could not retreat. A flooded flekl obliged 
investigation, and the carcass of this too enterpris- 
ing otter was discovered in a length of pipe which 
it plugged like a cork in a bottle. 

A truly terrible fate was that which was seen 
to overtake a water-vole in a southern Scottish 
county in the winter of 1895. One bitterly cold 
day in February lie was observed trying painfully 
to climb up the sluice-gate of a mill-pond. The 
boards were sheeted with ice, and the vole fell 
back again and again ; but eventually he managed 
to gain foothold and began to scramble up, slipping 
back two inches for every three. Ho was wet, 
and the water on his coat and paws froze faster 
than he could climb. He stopped for a moment 
to rest, and his fate overtook him, his feet and 
the hair on his under parts freezing fast to the 
hoards. He was out of reach from the bank, and 
had; to be left to await the death which, let us 
hope, came quickly. ;■'■■■' '.u'V':'. : \.i 

A simple and very deadly mouse- trap was dis- 
covered to a groom, some little time ago, by the 
short-sighted greed of mice themselves. ; The man 
happened to leave on the window-sill of the stable 
a bottle partly idled with oil, which he placed on 
its side with the mouth slightly raised. Ill the 
morning the bottle contained several mice drowned 
in the oil. Faeilis erat descensus; blit they could 
not climb the slippery slope of the bottle-neck 
with oily paws. This trap may be recommended 
for use in places overrun with mice. 

A vary strange capture was made in 1895 on 
the estate of Mr Savilo Foljmnbe at Osbertuu. 
A rabbit-trap set in the mouth of a burrow, about 
three feet from the edge of a stream, was found 
one morning gripping iii its jaws a two-pound 
pike. Two theories were advanced to account for 
the presence of the fish in the trap. One suggests 
that the voracious creature had struck at a young 
rabbit on the brink, and liis impetus Carried him 
on into the jaws of the trap. It ia believed m 
some parts of the country that pike, like eels, can 
and do make journeys overland, and acceptance of 
a measure of this belief seems essential to accept- 
ance of the theory stated, for a two-pound pilte 
could hardly get up enough ‘steam’ to carry 
him three feet up the hank, however gentle the 
slope. More reasonable is the alternative idea, 
which assumes that the victim was caught by a 
heron, which dropped him at the mouth of the 
burrow, and that the fish simply wriggled into 
the trap, where his captor, of course, lmd to leave 
him. 
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CHAPTER VII. — STORM. 


my voice ; though I struggled to rise, with tlie 
intention of snatching the notes out of his hand. 
At last I sprang up crying, “ Gabriel — Gabriel - 
and that woke me up.’ 

Hettie did all in her power to reassure her 
sister, and persuade her to dismiss this disquiet- 
ing dream from her thoughts. She lay down at 
Ruth’s side with her arms around her, saying, 
‘ Go to sleep, dear, and don’t worry about 
Gabriel,’ and so fell asleep herself. 

Ruth grew more wakeful. It was a wild night ; 
and, as it seemed to her excited brain, the cries 
of shipwrecked sailors were borne in upon the 
wind. Among the cries she fancied that she heard 
the voice of Edward Tudway ; and so intensely 
real did the voice become, so plaintive in its 
appeal for help with every shuddering rush of the 
storm, that she looked curiously into Hettie’s face 
to discover if the same fancy had not taken a 
hold upon her. But Hettie’s sleep was sound. 

When morning broke there was no abatement 
of the gale. Ruth never stirred outside the 
house, but lay upon the sofa in the parlour 
throughout the day, weary .from sleeplessness and 
the many disquieting thoughts that were crowd- 
ing upon her. Towards evening, when the cloudy, 
tempestuous day was drawing to a close, Jarvis 
came into the room with a hurried step. There 
was a look on his face that set her heart beating 
fast, y 

‘What’s the matter?’ said she, half-rising as 
he approached. ‘ Has Gabriel come 1 ’ 

‘ Don’t move, Ruth,’ said he, bringing a chair 
toiler side, ‘and don’t be alarmed. It’s only a 
rumour.’ 

He spoke in a breathless manner, however ; 
and Ruth noticed that his dark, handsome eyes 
were unusually bright. 

‘It’s only a rumour,’ lie reiterated, brushing 
some melting snowflakes off his rough pea-coat. 
‘Still, there may be truth in a rumour j : and I 
want you to break it to Hettie as gently as you 
knowhow. There’s a schooner in distress two 
or three miles up the coast’ 

‘What does that matter to Hettie?’ 

Ruth hardly tried to conceal the sense of 
jealousy Bhe felt at Johu’s undisguised concern 
regarding her sister’s peace of mind ; for, though 
she was devoted to Hettie— would have done any- 
thing to save her a moment’s pain — she could not 
bear to contemplate John as equally devoted. 

‘Ruth, I want you to tell me candidly. I. don’t 
ask out of idle curiosity,’ said John. ‘ Hettie 
doesn’t really cure for young Tudway ? — I mean,’ 
he hastened to add, ‘ they are not bound to 
each other?’ 


■ ; ETTIE was awakened one night by 
! hearing the name ‘Gabriel!’ It 
was Ruth who had uttered it. 
The door between their rooms stood 
I open. Hettie rose softly and crept 
to her sister’s bedside. 

‘ Dreaming ? ’ 

‘I don’t know — was IV said Ruth dreamily, 
with wide-open eyes, 

‘Yes; about Gabriel, wasn’t it?’ 

Ruth’s look changed. ‘ Sit down, Hettie. He is 
coining home,’ said she. 

Hettie had always had a superstitious respect 
for her sister as a dreamer of dreams. Her 
‘visions’ lmd frequently proved to contain a sus- 
picion of truth ; and she was never better pre- 
pared to put faith in dreams about Gabriel than 
at the present moment. 

‘Coming home?’ said she, wonderingly. 

‘Yes. I dreamt,’ said Ruth, ‘that I was lying 
asleep. It was down in the parlour, as it seemed 
to me, and almost dark. 1 heard a step in the 
yard — Gabriel’s stop ; and then the parlour door 
was opened, and Gabriel came in. I watched 
him without surprise — without any great curiosity 
as lie seated himself in an arm-chair beside the 
fire. Then, a curious thing happened.’ 

- 'What?’ 

■ /‘ He was shabbily dressed,’ Ruth went on. ‘ He 
looked like a tramp; for Ills clothes were torn 
and covered with mud, as though he had walked 
over a rough and miry road for many a mile. 
He’ stared about him with distrust. But I 
escaped liis notice. Then lie put his hand into 
the breast-pocket of his coat, and took out a 
bundle, which I saw by the light of the fire to be 
a bundle of bank-notes. One after the other he 
held them over the blaze and watched them flutter 
up into the chimney and disappear. Each time 
that a bank-note vanished like a winged thing 
lie burst into a fit of laughter,’ 

Ruth spoke in an uudcrbi cutli, and her: look 
was far off, as if the dream were to her a visibly 
enacted drama. The noise of the shrill wind 
without increased the weirdness of the situation. 
Hettie sat at the edge of tlio bed, staring into 
her sister’s face. The delicate flush upon Ruth’s 
cheeks, the feverish brilliancy of her eyes, made 
her features appear almost supernaturally beauti- 
ful. It was as though she were dreaming her 
dream over again, 

‘I tried to speak— tried to tell him,’ said she, 
‘how much ive needed every bank-note we could 
lay hands ’ upon in order to keep' the business 
going; and to get ourselves out of debt to Lawyer 
Burtenshaw. But I couldn't move, much loss find 
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‘Engaged?’ Ilutli suggested. 

Jarvis nodded. ‘That’s what I mean.’ 

‘No. Ilettie refused him. At least,’ said Ruth, 
‘she refused to give any promise to marry him 
until the Seagull again put into port.’ 

Jarvis rose quickly. ‘She’ll never reach port! 
If the rumour should prove true— if it’s the 
Seagull that’s in distress’ 

‘Tudway’s ship?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Ruth ran to the window. Looking out, as 
though the mere fact of her suddenly intensified 
interest in the storm could change the course of 
a single (lake of snow, she regarded the black- 
ness of the gathering night with consternation 
and despair. The force of the gale was increasing 
fast. Huge rags of foam flew from the sea with 
the flakes of snow, while great clouds of sand 
rose and scurried down the dunes in full clmse. 
If the Seagull was lost, and Edward Tiuhvay 
drowned, Jarvis would have reason to indulge the 
hope of marrying Ilettie some day ! This was 
the thought that now flashed across Ruth’s mind; 
ami as she turned and looked keenly into John’s 
face, she firmly believed that the same thought 
possessed him. 

‘Where is ITettie ? ’ she said. 

‘ In the office. I ’ll send her to you.’ 

He moved towards the door. 

‘ John !’ 

With his hand upon the latch John looked 
back. 

‘Yes, Ruth.’ 

‘You’re sure — quite sure,’ said she, ‘that it’s 
only n rumour ? It may not he the Seagull after 
all ’ 

‘Only a rumour,’ said John. ‘But why?’ 

‘I was thinking, John,’ she replied, ‘what 
Hettie’s reason was for not engaging herself to 
Tudway, as he wished her to do before ho set 
sail.’ 

‘Her reason?’ 

‘Yes; she cares for another’ 

‘Who?’ 

His eager manner took away her breath. ‘Don’t 
question me,’ Ruth said. ‘She cares for another, 
or thinks she does ; and she cannot make up her 
mind which— which she loves. But she will make 
up her mind to-night.’ 

‘You mean 1 — 

‘I mean,’ said Ruth, ‘that the moment I tell 
her what we dread — the moment she has reason 
to fear that Tudway is in danger— she will decide. 

And I think— I sincerely hope ’ 

■ ‘What?’ 

‘That she will decide to marry Tudway,’ said 
Ruth. ‘I hope, so with all my heart.’ 

John stood looking down dejectedly.,' YAyrush 
of wind went by. ‘ What if Tudway should be 
drowned?’ said be. 

‘Don’t think of it,’ said Ruth. 

But when he was gone Ruth thought of it with 


a sense of growing despair. What if Tudway 
should he drowned ] 

As Jarvis crossed the timber-yard he caught 
sight of Ilettie. He saw her through the office 
window. She was lighting the lamp upon her 
father’s desk. The storm seemed to give her no 
concern. But the hour had come when the affairs 
of the house must for the moment bo set aside. 
Tlie storm was a despot. It was forcing itself 
upon every one’s attention. There was no pos- 
sibility for Ilettie to escape the general excite- 
ment and alarm which it was beginning to 
awaken all along the coast. 

She looked up from the desk as Jarvis entered. 
It was evident to him that the rumours about 
tbe Seagull bad not readied Hettie’s ears. 

‘ Rutli wants yon,’ said lie simply. ‘ Will you 
go to her at once?’ 

‘It’s nothing pressing, I suppose?’ 

‘Yes ; it’s very pressing indeed.’ 

He did not wait. Jarvis feared that his look 
might betray him, and he hurried out. He was 
eager to learn if any fresh news had come in 
from Saltlleet. 

It was now dark. He went across to the ‘Jolly 
Bacchus.’ The bar-parlour was crowded. Mum by, 
the old waiter, bad never been so much in 
demand since lie became ‘hoots’ at this inn. 
Most of the Cablcthorpe lifeboat crew were there. 
One of the coastguard, a black-bearded man, 
was relating to them his experience of the pre- 
vious night, and of the stormy day that had just 
closed in. 

‘Last night. Ay. It was about ten-thirty. 

I was a-standin’ outside the watch-box on the 
dunes at Donna Hook. Just then a signal was 
shown from the ship in distress on the Haile 
Sands. Tiie light disappeared for all the world 
as if a big wave had put it out. There was 
nothing more seen. But at daybreak this morning, 
mates, there was a deal o’ wreckage washed ashore 
— stern post, hatches, gratings, combing, and what 
not. And now there's another, a schooner— tlie 
Seagull, as it’s thought.’ 

At tiiat moment a signal-gun boomed above 
tlie noise of tbe storm. It was the summons to 
the Gahletliorpe lifeboatmen. The gun was fired 
three times from the watch-house on the dimes ; 
and each time there could be seen, from tbe bar- 
parlour window, tlie red light of a rocket leaping 
fiercely into the black night. 

Every one was soon making for the shore. 
Jarvis was one of the first among the crowd. 
Tlie strong wind struck him in the face, The . 
sand and keen sleet cut into his cheeks like 
knotted whipcord ; and he was forced to fight 
his way towards the lifeboat station gropingly ; 
for to look ahead, except with the utmost tact, 
was to be half -blinded before it was possible to 
get a glimpse of tlie sea. It was not until Jarvis 
bad crept under tlie lee of tlie boathouse, in a 
cavity of the dunes, that lie dared venture to 
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open Ilia eyes and observe minutely what was 
going on around him. 

A brasier or ‘flare’ had been lighted upon the 
sands. Its sparks were flying madly to leeward. 
The lifeboat was dimly outlined in a huge 
shadow, and the silhouettes of launchers and 
lifeboatmen in belts and oilskins moved about at 
its base, And now the great boat, fixed upon its 
clumsy carriage, began to descend slowly ont of 
its house over the sloping planks towards the sea. 
Presently it came to a standstill on the sands; 
the horses that had been collected by torch- 
light from the neighbouring farms were securely 
yoked ; mid, after a delay that seemed to Jarvis 
almost interminable, the whips eraelced, the men 
shouted, and a shadowy procession of lifeboat, 
horses, and crew moved Bteadily towards the 
sounding breakers. Suddenly the lifeboat captain 
came riding up on horseback out of the surge. 
He had been down to examine and report on the 
state of the flats. 

‘There’s too much water to venture on the 
liinks to-night,’ cried he; “’sides, it’s a flowing 
tide. We must steer for Saltfleet by the high- 
way. For’ard ! ’ 

In order to reach Saltfleet by the highway it 
would be necessary to pass up the High Street 
of Oabiethorpe, and then bear round on to the 
North Boad. Jarvis hurried on in front. The 
wind carried him along with a swiftness that he 
made little effort to resist. He turned into the 
‘Jolly Bacchus ’ inn, more eager than ever to 
learn any news that might have come by tele- 
graph. Yes ; a message from Grimsby had 
confirmed the rumour, It was the Seagull/ She 
had grounded amid the. surge a mile and a half 
straight out to sea off Saltfleet. 

Jarvis stood under the archway of the inn, 
'revolving - in liis mind what course to pursue. 
No one was better acquainted than he was with 
the .coast between Ouhlethorpe and Saltfleet. At 
low tide, when the sea liad ebbed almost out of 
sight of tile dunes, over the dead level of the 
sandy shore, he had often wandered there on 
Sundays, and on week-days, ever since lie was a 
child. By walking along this coast, though in 
the . teeth of. the gale, it might he possible to 
reach the distressed vessel before the. lifeboat. 
Even at high tide there was never any. , great 
depth of water upon the fiats. It might be 
possible to wads through the surf and render 
assistance in time to the shipwrecked crew. 

He resolved to make the attempt. He hastened 
into the High Street. But at this moment the 
lifeboat came lumbering through the town drawn 
by ten horses. It was an inspiring sight. The 
cavalcade drew up at the ‘ Bacchus.’ More horses 
: were yoked,, making a team of sixteen in all; 
and while the final arrangement for this journey 
was in course of : completion — the arrangement for 
the conveyance of a, huge lifeboat over the higli- 
way — Jarvis caught sight of Hettie Seek among 


tlie spectators in the glare of torchlight. If he 
had been a man wanting in promptness or 
stability of purpose, the look upon her face 
would have decided him. He hastened to her 
side. She looked up, and seeing who it was, 
clasped his arm with both her hands. 

‘John ! This is terrible.’ 

‘Terrible indeed! But be brave, Hettie,’ said 
Jarvis. ‘I will save him, if it’s possible.’ 

‘You?’ 

‘l r es;’ and he told her in a few hurried words 
what he had resolved upon. Then lie went to 
work, and invited half-a-dozen sturdy fellows of 
Iris acquaintance, who quickly agreed to join him 
in the expedition. 

The plan of action was speedily matured. 
Jarvis obtained a flask of brandy from the 
‘Bacchus.’ The showing of any needless light 
upon the shore, however, being interdicted by the 
coastguard, they settled to carry torches with 
them, to be lighted only in case of real emer- 
gency. And now, as the lifeboat-carriage moved 
ponderously down the High Street, with torch- 
hearers, launchers, and oil-slcinned crews hurrying 
forward on either side towards the fenland road 
to Saltfleet, a cheer was raised, Jarvis and his 
companions joined in the cheer to tlie echo ; and 
then they started on their independent course 
along the coast, with an unspoken sense of eon- 
fid ence that they would be the first to reach 
Saltfleet. 

The gale was now blowing almost dead ashore. 
No such rush and power of wind had been 
known for many a year. The sand whirled 
madly about in the darkness, and the sleet and 
foam tore inland with the blast with unabated 
fury. The. tide still flowed ; tlie muttering of 
the breakers grew louder and louder ; wave upon 
wave came leaping in, with all the fierceness of a 
preconcerted’ invasion. Jarvis, always keeping in 
front of Iris companions, waded through the surf, 
sometimes up to his knees in Water ; and by this 
means they escaped the , clouds of blinding sand, 
and could' venture occasionally to peer ahead into 
the night. As their eyes became more accustomed 
to the darkness they gained , glimpses of each 
other — inky-looking figures plunging through inky 
Waves that had the appearance of immense billows 
that would presently full upon them and cast 
them high and dry upon the dunes. 

They had proceeded nearly three miles. Scarcely 
a word had been spoken. But, suddenly Jarvis, f 
looking out to seaward, cried: 

‘ There she is ! Hand me a torch — quick 1 ’ 

He struck a fusee as he spoke. A torch was 
speedily aflare. Holding it above his head, Jarvis 
began to wade through the opposing surf straight 
out to sea. Sometimes struck by a high wave — 
sometimes in a foot of water when an expended 
breaker rushed by — Jarvis sturdily faced the 
storm. Presently a cry for help reached his , 
ear; it seemed to him so near that he stopped 
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and looked down at life feet, thinking to find plank with both hands. Jams bent down ; a 
some one drowning there. Then he plunged loud shout escaped him ; and then the torch 
forward, following the voice; and presently he dropped from his hand and fell with a spluttering 
descried a man lying in the surf, clinging to a hiss into the sea. 


M O D E E N 

> 

proof were wanted that the so-called 
mam ‘romance 1 of the sea is not dead, 
it might he found in the affairs 
which have been happening off the 
Uabi Riff coast of Morocco during the 
last twelve months or more. We are 
apt to assume, save when we receive such forcible 
and unmistakable reminders as the Riftinns have 
been giving us, that piracy has been completely 
suppressed. As a simple fact, there are several 
parts of the world where the profession is hold 
in all honour (among the blood-relations of those 
who practise it), and where it is pursued, as occa- 
sion serves, with considerable profit. To be sure, 
the pirate of to-day is devoid of many of those 
■'■picturesque attributes which characterised Black- 
heard, Roberts the Dandy, and the other great 
men of their class. But these were accidental quali- 
ties ; the thing itself remains, and is likely to 
endure for many a long day. We may send a 
gunboat or two against the Riffians and compel 
them to restrict their operations; but they will 
assuredly break out again, Piracy is with them 
a respectable calling, on all-fours with the plunder- 
ing habits of their brethren in the interior ; and 
if Allah drives vessels on to their coast and gives 
them victory over unarmed crews, then praise be 
i to Allah, the Merciful, the Good! It is not only 

during recent years that they have practised their 
avocation. Does not Hakluyt tell us of frequent 
encounters between these gentry and the ships of 
the Levant Company ? We have before us ns we 
write a parliamentary return, issued just forty 
years ago, showing the ravages committed by Riff 
pirittes on English vessels during the preceding 
decade. We are told of the attack on the Bulk 
in 1846, and the escape of her crew in their boats ; 
of the firing of the Violet, after plundering liei’, 
in order to prevent H.M.S. Janm from recovering 
her ; of the looting of the Cuthbcrt Young, which 
| sustained damage to the extent of i£1700 ; of the 

wrecking of the Hymen, the plundering of her 
j, cargo, and the capture of her crew ; and of several 

! more instances equally typical. These were not 

i, mere coasting schooners, but brigs and barques 

ranging up to 400 tons— a very fair capacity lialf- 
a-century ago. 

The Riffians have broken out on several occa- 
sions since their Sultan was forced to pay com- 
pensation to the amount of ,£3278 on their behalf 
in respect of the Ihjmen; and on each occasion 
when the attentions of warships have become 
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pressing, they have returned to their fastnesses 
and defied creation. Their last year’s exploits 
include the capture of the French barque Prosper 
Covin , the Portuguese barque Ruaita Faro, the 
Italian bavquentine Fiducia, and a coaster belonging 
to Gibraltar; and they kept men from most of 
these vessels in custody fur months. Their position | 

is so strong that, failing the adoption of very I 

stringent measures against them, they can afford 
to dictate terms of ransom. Last year a Spanish 
steamer came to the rescue of a Spanish sailing- 
ship which was being attacked, and succeeded in 
making prisoners of three of the pirates. French, 
Portuguese, and Italian cruisers visited the Riff 
coast in order to negotiate for the release of 
captives of their several nationalities. The French 
man-of-war was successful ; its commander paid 
down a lump sum, and carried hack with him 
the skipper of the Prosper Covin. The others were 
less lucky. The pirates refused to give up their 
prisoners, no matter what their nationality, except 
in exchange for the Riffians in custody at Tangier 
and Alhuccnms, together with a ransom, the 
amount of which they chose to fix themselves. 

There is something very laughable in the notion 
of an ironclad making terms with a parcel of sea- 
marauders, as though the latter were a power 
deserving of all courteous treatment ; but the fact 
is there all the same, and one is compelled almost 
to admiration for the impudence of the pirates. 

There is nothing in their method of attack to 
compel the same appreciation. A large vessel 
they will not approach. The sort they prefer is 
the sailing-ship of 200 or 300 tons, with an un- 
armed crew of ten men or thereabouts. Then, 

With a wind blowing on to the coast, they are 
safe. They go out in two or three feluccas, 
frighten the men by firing flintlocks at them, 
scramble aboard, and (the crew having run below 
in the meantime) plunder tlie cargo, provisions, 
charts, instruments, and personal effects ; sometimes 
sailing away afterwards without molesting the 
crew, sometimes taking the whole lot prisoners, 
and sometimes, again, only enslaving the captain, 
mate, and .boatswain, to bo held to ransom. It 
lias been a matter of some surprise to us that no 
wealthy Englishman— say the gentleman whose 
yacht wns nearly captured lust winter while re- 
turning home from the Riviera — with a taste for 
adventure, should have bethought him of fitting 
out a vessel to attack llieso pirates. A pirate is 
the enemy of mankind, and any one who chooses 
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— and is aide — is at full liberty to sinlc him. 
Another simple device would he to send a few 
men -of- war’s boats right into the nest of the 
hornets in order to burn it about their ears, ami 
to break up their boats. But we are not quite 
sure whether this would be sanctioned by inter- 
national Jaw ; and it is certain that the pirates 
would retire into the mountains behind, and in 
revenge murder all tlieir European prisoners. 

The Arabian coast of the Persian. Gulf is 
another hotbed of pirates. El Katif is tlieir place 
of rendezvous, and the kind of boat for which 
they entertain a particular preference is the pearl- 
fisher. Every annual report of the Persian Gulf 
Political Residency lias to tell of attacks made 
by pirates from El Katif, or El Katr, or Walcrah, 
or Dhaayen upon vessels returning from the pearl- 
fishery, and of the consequent plunder and in- 
variable loss of life. About the beginning of last 
year the pirates decided to extend operations 
towards the end that they might be provided with 
occupation during the mouths when pearl-fishing 
is not being carried on. There is a fairly large 
trade carried on between Kurracliee and Persian 
Gulf ports, and they began to attack the vessels 
engaged in this trade. The Dmcbat-pursad was 
going to Bussorali for a cargo of dates, and when 
within a few hours of her destination she was 
approached by an Arab dhow manned by armed, 
Bedouins, who fired at her. Moat of the crew 
jumped overboard, but were pursued and seized, 
and two were wounded fatally. Four were taken 
on board and ordered to point out the place 
where the money was. kept. They replied that 
they had no money, whereupon tlieir throats 
were deliberately cut. One of the crew who bid 
himself in a water-tank was also discovered while 
: the vessel was being searched for loot. He was 
invited pointedly to give the information required. 
‘Through fear’ he. consented, and took the pirates 
to where the sand-ballast was, and told them if 
they dug through they Would find a bundle con- 
taining five thousand rupees. This they did, and, 
by way of reward to the informer, one of the 
Arabs slashed him across the shoulder with his 
knife. Barely a month before this, another 
Kurracliee coaster was attacked. She was named 
the TawJcuUy, and was bound for El Katif with 
charcoal, kerosene oil, and rice. In the gulf an 
Arab bujhura was seen approaching, and, when' she 
got to within ninety yards of the dingey;, opened 
fire. The crew of the Tovikidhj rushed below, and 
the Arabs came alongside, threw down their guns, 
arid with their daggers, swords, and spears rushed 
‘like fiends’ on to the decks and bawled for the 
tindal, or captain. The Sevang, a relation of the 
tindal, came forward, end said lie was not on 
hoard. Then they laid hold of him, and de- 
manded all the money that was in the vessel. 
He told a pardonable lie : lie said there was none. 
On hearing this they attacked him savagely arid 
dragged him to . the cabin where the boxes were 


kept. Two of them, by way of prelude, stabbed 
him with a dagger in the neck and the back. 
He pleaded for mercy, and then made over all 
the money he had in his box— namely, fifty-two 
rupees; but, not satisfied that the Sevang was 
telling the truth, three of the pirates stabbed him 
again, and told him to look sharp and produce 
more money, as well as to open all the boxes in 
the cabin. By this time the unfortunate man 
was covered from head to foot with blood, which 
oozed from the wounds lie received. The boxes 
were broken open ; and while the pirates were 
helping themselves to the contents, the Sevang 
quietly crept forward and lay there weltering in 
blood. When the pirates had hoarded the vessel, 
three of the crew jumped overboard and held on 
to ropes hanging over the side. The rest were 
hiding. They were dragged out one by one and 
ordered to turn up their money and possessions. 
If they said they had none, they were slashed 
with swords or daggers and kicked about. The 
malum, or pilot, was one of those who jumped 
overboard. He was brought on deck, arid because 
lie said he had no money, was cut at with a 
sword and wounded in the neck. He was also 
‘struck with a dagger on the shoulder and back, 
and was left on deck almost dead.’ The cook was 
stabbed to the heart. The tindal, who was given 
away by the informer, was also asked to produce 
his money, but ‘replying in the negative, he was 
Beized by the leg arid flung off the poop to the 
deck. The shock was so great that the poor man’s 
ears started bleeding. He pleaded for mercy in 
consideration, of his old age (he was over fifty), 
but in return received a dagger-thrust in his chest, 
from which he bled profusely, and was left for 
dead.’ Finding that they had exhausted all means 
of extorting more money from the crew of the 
Towkully , the pirates set to and stripped the 
vessel of liar sails and other gear; and took pos- 
session of the cooking utensils, clothing, and other 
sundries. They also removed a number of eases 
of kerosene oil, and helped themselves to a large 
quantity of rice, filling their little craft, which 
was of about twenty tons burden, with as much 
as they could stow away with safety. Then they 
sailed off. 

Thanks to the energetic measures adopted some 
years ago, piracy is in a fair way to being ex- 
terminated in Atcheen (Sumatra) and in the Java 
Sea generally ; but the case of the Pegu, which 
occurred in 1896, shows that the Atcheenese at 
least are quite capable, with a little license 
allowed, of becoming a serious nuisance again. 
In July this steamer, which is owned in Penang, 
.left that port for Edie and Olehleh. Lloyd’s 
agent, who may be regarded as a reliable witness, 
stated that at Edie she took on hoard as passengers 
a party of some ten Atcheenese and one woman. 
The men were searched for arms— a customary 
precaution— but none were found, and it is sup- 
posed these were all concealed on the woman’s 
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person. At about 7 r.M. on the Oth, when 
the master, Captain Henry Ross, and the chief 
engineer, Cragie, were at dinner in the saloon, 
they were set upon, without warning, by these 
men, The engineer, though wounded by stabs 
about the body and arms, mannged to escape, and 
barricaded himself in the engine-room. Captain 
Ross also escaped from the saloon, but in trying 
to gain the bridge was overtaken and stabbed 
fatally. The Atclieenese then turned their attention 
to the rest of the crew, killed the mate and 
steersman on the bridge and five of the native 
passengers, while five other passengers jumped 
overboard and were drowned. In addition to 
these, fourteen others of the crew and passengers 
were more or less severely wounded. Having 
gained possession of the ship in this way, the 
Atclieenese proceeded to plunder the strong-room, 
securing about 15,000 dollars in coin, with which 
they made good their escape in the ship’s boats, 
landing on the Atclieen coast near Simpang Olim. 
After they had left, the engineer took charge ot 
the ship again, steered her out to sea until day- 
light, and then made for Teluk Semawe, where 
the Dutch authorities took possession. 

It has been asserted that China was a fond 
mother of pirates before the first pyramid was 
built j /buR; whether or no, it is certain that in no 
part of the world has this profession flourished 
during the present century as on the coast of 
China. The piratical centres, now as balf-a-cen- 
tury ago, are Amoy and Macao. Methods have 
changed somewhat in the past few years, by reason 
of the vigilance of the armed cruisers that prowl 
around. The pirates no longer cruise boldly in 
the open seas j but, learning from their spies that 
a richly-laden junk will leave a given place on 
a given date, they plan to intercept the vessel in 
the shoal-water near the coast, or in some river 
or arm of the sea where meddlers are not likely 
to be found. They succeed in rifling the cargo, 
and if necessary in scuttling the ship, in perhaps 
two cases out of six. We hear of these occurrences 
only when the vessel attacked happens to be 
British. Not more than four years ago a steamer 
brought into Shanghai the crew of a small barque 
which had been rifled by pirates and set on firo. 
The story told by the captain was that he was in 
his cabin, when he heard a scuffle on deck, and 
went up to inquire the cause. The native boat- 
swain told him that a junk was right upon them. 
He stooped down to look from underneath the 
mainsail, when he received a blow on the head 
with an iron bar from one of the native crew, 
who were in league with the pirates. Then lie 
was stabbed in the back with a Java dagger, 
Turning round to confront ids assailant, lie saw 
the latter was making another blow at him. This 
lie warded off with the loss of a finger, . and then 
found himself stabbed a second .time from behind. 
The captain was totally unprepared for a piratical 
onslaught, and was unarmed. By the time he 
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managed to reach his cabin he hud sixteen wounds, 
which hied very profusely, in various parts of the 
body. No one of them was individually severe, 
but the sum total was enough to make him faint. 
When he recovered consciousness lie discovered 
that the ship was on fire, and he was driven out 
of his cabin by the fumes. The pirates had rifled 
the ship of everything worth stealing, and were 
making off in their junk with some members of 
the barque’s crew. Tie crawled along the deck 
as fur as the main hatch, and slipped over the 
dead body of the first mate. Other corpses were 
scattered about. The few men left endeavoured 
to put out the flames. The captain was too ill 
even to give orders. He lay on the quarter-deck 
for a whole day in ft semi-comatose state. It was 
found necessary to take to the boats in the end ; 
and, as luck would have it, the survivors of the 
tragedy were picked up in a few hours by a 
passing steamer. 

A year ago a mail sent, to one of the London 
dailies an account of his experiences among Chinese 
pirates. He had shipped at Rangoon on board 
a steamer bound for Shanghai. ‘When I signed,’ 
he wrote, ‘she was flying Jardine’s flag at the 
main, hut I believe she carried the ensign of every 
nation and half the house flags of the world in 
her signal locker. An opium-smuggler I was . 
prepared to find her ; but that her chief business 
on the waters was piracy of the vilest sort, and 
unredeemed by a glint of romance, came upon me 
certainly as a revelation. We attacked no ships, 
so far as I know; but, handled with marvellous 
skill mid knowledge of the intricate coast naviga- 
tion, she would run in after nightfall among rocks 
and banks where one would expect a sampan to 
take the bottom, while shrieks, flames, the report 
of firearms, and clash of steel would testify to the 
descent of my delectable shipmates upon one or 
other of the numerous fishing villages which 
fringe the shores of the China Sells.’ After about 
four months of this life, the narrator contrived to 
escape by drugging the drink of his companions. 

The most remarkable of recent cases of piracy 
in the China seas is that of the Namaa, which 
occurred in 1890. The Namoa left Hong-kotig 
for Chinese wayports with two hundred and fifty 
Chinese and five European, passengers. Among 
the Chinese were a number who were returning 
from the Straits Settlements with , the savings of 
years in their possession. This, fact became: known 
to the desperadoes of llong-kong, who thereupon 
planned a very daring scheme. About fifty of 
them booked for the passage. The steamer - had 
been at sea for only five hours, and the passengers 
were seated at tiffin, when, at a given signal, the 
pirates, who were all armed with revolvers, and 
cutlasses, rushed on deck, and, dividing themselves 
into four parties, covered the officers’ and engineers’ 
quarters in the fore-part of the ship, the engine- 
room, the bridge, and the saloon respectively. 
Then they commenced firing and throwing stink- 
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pots into the saloon. The first officer was shot 
in the arm, and the second taken prisoner. Captain 
Pocoek was then ordered to come up from below, 
and was killed just as he was reaching the deck. 
The passengers were ordered up and subjected to 
every variety of fiendish insult that the ingenuity 
of their captors could devise. They were searched, 
and every article of value taken from them ; and 
then officers and passengers — eleven in all — were 
shut up in the cabin, not being allowed to open 
the window for ventilation. Having now charge 


of the ship, the pirates commenced the work of 
plunder, and steered for Pinghoi. Arrived at that 
place, two blasts were blown, and six junks came 
off, into which the plunder was transferred. Then 
the pirates sat down on deck and had a hearty 
meal, taking care before leaving to damage all the 
boats and the windlass, and to draw the fires. 
Then the Europeans burst open the cabin and 
returned as speedily as possible to Hong-kong. 
Thirty-four of the pirates were afterwards beheaded 
at Kowloon, 


THE GOLDEN BAES. 


CHAPTER IV. 


i|ARVEY found the lantern, ignited 
it, and passed out into the night, 
lie was strangely excited. There 
was a certain feasibility about 
Dame Druee’s story which made 
his thoughts play round it in a 
mad game of hope such as he had rarely known. 
With firm, long strides ho passed across the yard 
to the gate. Here a voice arrested him. 

‘Is that you, Godfrey?’ 

He looked upwards to one of the windows. 

‘Yes, clear. .Why are you not asleep?’ 

‘I have been reading. Then the storm came, 
and I have been sitting here, watching the 
lightning; What ! are you doing ? It is so very 
late !• CW’L , : A ..HAVA'- 

•■'••••HFm just having a last look round, Gracia. I 
shall be with you shortly, Retire and go to sleep, 
dear ; it is not good for you to he sitting up at 
this lmur.hV ; :j kv -yL A; A 

ill’ll stay just a little longer, Godfrey. The 
lightning has interested me, you see ; and the play 
of it is ; so beautiful, I never saw the jagged 
outline of the Priory look to such advantage. 
Bui, do you know, Godfrey, I saw a figure just 
now mounting the bank. It looked like’ . 

The pleasant voice ceased abruptly. 

‘Yes; whom was he like?’ 

‘Perhaps I ought not to have mentioned the 
matter. You do so hate poor Mark,’ 

‘Oh Mark I Didn’t some one tell me he was 
in London ? Why should lie have such a hanker- 
ing after rabbits the minute he returns?’ 

Two or three, moments’ silence. A nasty: 
suspicion had entered Harvey’s quick brain. 
Wliat was Ruth wood doing half a mile from 
a burrow ? Had he caught something from old 
Jacob’s garrulity? Ilad lie too been theorising? 

‘Are you sure it was lie?’ 

‘ I 'm afraid so, dear. He is so very tall one 
could hardly mistake him.’ 

‘Well, I can’t bother about him to-night. Let 
him poach on, the rascal! Bye, bye, dear one ; 
I shall be ^with you quite 


Mrs Harvey made some inaudible reply and 
drew the easement to. But unawares to him she 
still sat on, watching the flash and flicker and 
tremble of the lightning ; hut wondering also 
why she should feel such restlessness and un- 
easiness upon her since the appearance and going 
of her husband. There was nothing untoward in 
the incident. He had been writing or reading 
in his room, and, farmer-like, was taking a last 
glance roiind in order to sleep on a satisfied 
pillow. Yet, why these pestilent fears ? She 
threw open the casement and listened for some 
sound from the stillness. Her pulse hastened its 
heatings ; she could hear, faintly hut surely, the 
rhythmic footsteps of Godfrey. A moment more 
and she knew that his face was turned from 
Spriugftelds. The next flare of light showed her 
the answer. She saw, for a second time that 
night, a human figure ascending the mount to 
the Priory. It wns her husband. She owned 
the fact with a pinch of the heart which made 
her almost scream. What could Godfrey be 
thinking of to go forth alone in the centre of 
night to cross a man of Mark’s size and strength ? 
She knew the meeting could not be pacific ; she 
knew Mark’s fiendish temper once it was aroused ; 
she knew of her husband’s unreasoning hatred for 
him. With tense eyes she waited for further 
light from the heavens. The seconds seemed 
hours. At last came a blaze which lit up fill 
the country-side. She started up, rubbing her 
dazzled eyes. She had seen the two men 
struggling on the crown of the mount. Turning' 
swiftly, she slipped on some further, clothing, 
and, with a glance at her child, hastened from 
the room, and then from the house, before she 
had had time to realise wliat she was doing. 

.The still vivid lightning left intervals of such 
darkness that at times she had almost to grope 
her way ; hut the lane was. familiar to her, and 
in a very' few minutes she came to the stone 
stile which led to the ruins. She hurried up the 
bank, pausing ; midway to listen, . Beyond the 
thud, thud within her, she could hear two things 
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— the hard breathing of combatants striving, and 
the faint murmuring, as it seemed, of a distant 
weir. Reaching the ruins, she sent through the 
darkness a cry to her husband. He made no 
answer, and she could define no sound save that 
in the distance, which she knew now to be the 
roar of the night-mail to London. 

‘ Godfrey ! Godfrey !’ 

She stood a moment listening. All her ears 
caught was a crash of broken timber to the right 
of her. She turned and ran, bathed in quivering 
light. She came to a halt in inky darkness, but 
knowing all that had happened. The two men, 
in their struggling, had fallen against the old, 
weather-beaten fencing, and rolled clown into the 
cutting below. 

She leant on to the fencing and cried into the 
blackness. The roar of the train seemed to beat 
back all her words. The sky lib up once again, and 
her eyes widened with horror. The two men in the 
darkness had fallen across the line. Mark had 
somehow got Godfrey under, and was holding him 
at arm’s-length with such a power of muscle that 
his victim, in such a position, was absolutely 
helpless. Mark’s face was turned to the nearing 
train ; yet he made no movement, and Ids profile 
was a devil’s, smiling. 

‘Mark! Mark! Spare him ! Think of me and 
my child ! Mark !— -oh, my God S’ 

She crushed liar hands to her face, stumbling 
away from the cutting,; then she fell forward 
and passed into sudden oblivion. 

For minutes she lay so, unconscious of every- 
thing— of the thunder of the passing train ; of 
the tremble of tlic ground beneath her ; of the 
blessed return of silence ; of the figure kneeling 
beside her, with bis passionate words and caresses ; 
of the coming again of stillness and solitude; 
till a second figure appeared, kneeling where the 
first lutd been, gently calling her name. Site 
heard it, and her fingers tightened over the band 
which was chafing hers. Another moment and 
she was in her husband’s arms, knowing where 
she was, and sobbing with joy at being there. 

‘It was a near miss, my Grade. lie heard 
your voice through his madness — you have ex- 
cellent lungs, by the way — and hurled me aside 
just as the train was Upon its. The fall stunned 
me. When I revived he was by my side. He 
had fallen buck between the rails, and allowed 
the train to pass over him, Seeing that no 
damage was done, he gruflly told mo where you 
were, tacked up the bank, and disappeared. Now 

are you able to But what is this pinned oil 

to your dress? Let me strike a match.’ 

The tiny light displayed a piece of paper 
fastened at her bosom ; it was ohl and faded— a 
blank leaf, seemingly, from some hook — a book 
which 'had once been Silas Harvey’s, fur there was 
his name in the corner. But what was all tlmt 
beneath it? Godfrey started: could anything be 
more plain ? It were patent to the intelligence of 


a plonghboy. There was the guide to the old 
yeoman’s money ! But how bad Ruthwood come 
by it? Why had he left it tints? Was it an 
act of mockery, or was the treasure still there, 
hidden in the walls of the refectory .? All this 
in the brief life of a lucifer. Harvey threw it 
away. 

‘ What is it, Godfrey ? Wliat does the paper 
say V 

In the wild race of his thoughts the question 
was hardly heard. He turned to Iter. 

‘Grace, this Ruthwood loved you once, did lie 
not? — loves you now? He lost his head to-night; 
but would he in cold blood do you a wrong?’ 

‘Never, Godfrey!’ 

‘It is there, then.’ 

‘Wliat is there?’ 

‘ The lantern — quite extinguished. It shall 
shine again, and lead us mi to fortune.’ 

lie lit the lantern with shaking hands, and 
without further word passed into the ruined 
refectory, Grace following him wonderingty. 
Going up to the south-east corner, where the 
remains of the massive wall rose not more than 
four feet from the ground, Harvey, after careful 
use of his bull's-eye, began to remove the loose 
stones mul debris which happened there to fill up 
the space between the two faces of the wall. 
Holding the light, Grace waited, plying questions 
in vain. Godfrey worked on till he liad made a 
hole more than a foot deep ; then, one after 
another, he drew forth ten small roughly-moulded 
bars, which he carefully stacked on the sward at 
bis feet. He stopped at last, breathing hard. 

‘Let the eye of the lantern see wliat is there, 
my Gracie ; then tell me wliat yoit see.’ 

1 But wliat are they, dear ? They look like 
brass. How came they in such a place 1 ’ 

‘ A crazy old man put thorn there . before you 
and I were born. You see more than a thousand 
pounds in gold, with not a sovereign to show for 
it. One way, isn’t it, of harbouring up riches on 
earth ? Only a man in a melting mood could 
have done it. I thank you, Silas Harvey ! ’ 

Godfrey looked as if lie could have cut a 
caper. Grace glanced from him to the gold and 
back again. 

‘ Silas Ilarvey 1 But I thought lie was robbed 
of all lie possessed!’ 

‘Of everything, save those golden bars, which 
might have been robbed from us all if you 
hadn’t sent tiie devil fleeing this night from the 
soul of Mark Ruthwood. My Grace, you have 
saved both my life and my fortune. Two hours 
ago I was a ruined man. Now ’ 

‘ Oil Godfrey, and you never told me. ! ’ 

‘Dear, I could not; the courage wasn’t in me. 
But don’t look so hurt, for, after all, my cowardice 
lias spared you much unhappiness at a time when 
you could least have borne it. Now give me a 
kiss, mid slip down home at once. I want Hugh 
and one of my handbags without waste of a 
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single minute. Meanwhile I’ll wait here, and 
bless my wife aiul Silas Harvey.’ 

Some three weeks afterwards Grace Harvey was 
sitting in the parlour of Springfields at work on a 
tiny garment, glancing over it at moments to the 
cradle on the near side of the lively fire. It was 
afternoon time, and all was very still. But 
presently there came a knock at the door. It 
was Sally. She announced a caller — a Mr Smith- 
son. She was told to show him in. A little man 
entered, carrying a gold-headed cane and a black 
wideawake hat — a man seemingly of some sub- 
stance, but with the air of a stranger upon him. 

‘Mrs Harvey, I believe?’ 

‘Yes, Mr Smithson. I was asked to see yon in 
case my husband should be out. Your telegram 
struck us both as rather curious. Sit down, 

sat down. 

‘Possibly it would ; but reading in the paper 
this morning of the discovery in your bouse of a 
quantity of old gold, I wired you that I would 
call to-day respecting it. I am a dealer in old 
coins, jewels, curios, &c. — this is my card, 
ma’am : 01b High Holborn. The purpose of my 
visit is to ask. you to kindly hold back the coins 
your banker’s for a day or two. I may be 
to take them from you at a somewhat higher 
than their nominal value.’ 

Urace looked up surprised. 

‘May I ask how the treasure came to be dis- 
covered J’ continued the dealer in coins. 

‘ Yes p it was found behind some old wainscot- 
upstairs. We have been! making a door from 
one room to another. In sovereigns and guineas 
tliere are more than a thousand pieces.’ 

Smithson worked his hands. 

I can only find him out ! I speak, ma’am, 
my— eh— client. His lawyer was not in when 
flailed ; the clerk was at the courts, and the 
office-boy knew nothing. But it is only a question 
of a few hours. The case is somewhat peculiar, 
ma’am,’ continued Mr Smithson. ‘A relative of 
my client had suddenly come into a large fortune ; 
and, quitting the country shortly afterwards, left 
some twelve hundred pounds to my client in 


discharge of a debt due to his father, now deceased. 
My client, on hearing of the deposit, wished, rather 
than transfer the sum to the bank of his o\vn dis- 
trict, to draw the money there and then, hut in gold, 

and old gold. They could not do it. Asked 

Do I bore you, ma’am V 

1 No, no ; pray go on.’ 

‘ Asked if they could get it for him, they replied 
no. All called ill years ago. They, however, 
referred him to me. He came to me. I could 
only offer him some ninety pieces — spade-aces, 
ma’am. Could I get them for him ? He would 
give me two hundred pounds if I could get them 
for him. I could not promise. He began to fume, 
talking to himself about a proud fool who would 
fling money hack at him if he offered it, and 
much else. Finally he left me, still fuming. 
Now, as I think he would hardly do the strange 
thing he said lie would, I have run down to-day 
for the purpose I have mentioned.’ 

‘And what was the strange thing?’ 

‘That he would melt the money down into 
bars.’ 

The listener turned white as milk. 

‘What was his name?’ she asked huskily. 

‘Rntliwood,’ 

Grace caught at her throat. 

‘Shall I ring the bell, ma’am? You look 
unwell.’ 

‘No, no! I shall he better in a moment. I 
fear the fire is too hot for me.’ 

She moved away to the window ; then, after a 
short silence, she turned to the dealei’. 

‘Mr Smithson, your errand has been fruitless. 
Mr Ruthwood is dead. He was found drowned 
three weeks ago.’ 

‘You knew him, then?’ said the other, with 
dropped jaw. 

‘ Yes ; I knew him.’ 

He rose ; she also, with swimming eyes. Oh 
Mark! why had he loved her so? Why that 
generous subterfuge to save their fallen fortunes ? 
And old Silas’s gold so near discovery ! 

‘And his money?’ asked the dealer. ‘What 
became of that?’ 

With averted face she gave the trembling 
answer: ‘He left it in Golden Bars.’ 


AND SHORE IN THE INNER HEBRIDES. 


islands of the Inner; and Outer 
Hebrides have attractions peculiarly 
their own. With a milder climate 
vA: softer: air than ;miany. other 
parts of the British Isles, they would 
be pleasant enough places to dwell 
round if tliere were not so many 
of wind and rain nurtured in 


that broad and restless Atlantic which beats upon 
their shores. Yet these ocean-born storms add, 
witlial, an invigorating quality to that western air, 
and they keep the hills and valleys of an emerald 
green which is rivalled nowhere else within these 
northern lands but on this Atlantic seaboard. 
And when the sun does shine, and the skies are 
clear and blue, and the seas roll in wliite-crested 
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to tli ft yellow strands, the dark mist-clouds and 
the sweeping ‘ruck’ are forgot. To these must 
be added another compensation for life in the 
Hebrides : they are under the influence, or sup- 
posed influence, of the Gulf Stream, and frost and 
snow, in their severer forms at least, do not come 
often or stay long. 

Mv friend’s man-servant, who was a Lowlander 
and an excellent and intelligent fellow, declined 
to. believe this. He said to me one day : 

1 They tell me here, they Ilielan’ folk, Mr 
Smith, that they have a stream of hot water 
comes over frue America in the winter-time and 
keeps them warm ! But I ’in no garni tae believe 
that! They need watchin’, they folk, when they 
tell ye stories like that.’ 

Yet, despite all that is said about it, tlie weather 
is always one of the most important factors in the 
life of these British Isles. 

If this be so generally, it is no less specially true 
of our Western Archipelago. The hills are to-day 
ablaze with the purple of the heather, now in its 
fullest bloom ; the slopes and glens are clad in a 
verdure kept almost perennially green by the 
moisture of many days ; while sky and sea are 
alike of the deepest blue, and the warmth of 
the unclouded sun is tempered by a fresh breeze 
from the ocean, which stretches and vanishes 
westward in a seemingly ‘boundless contiguity of 
space. 1 

A drive of something like twelve miles in the 
early morning, under such pleasurable conditions, 
has brought us to the western front of one of 
these islands. We are going to spend a long day 
in exploring its cliffs and shores, and to take what 
we can get in the way of shooting there. Our 
gillie, who knows every foot of the ground, every 
cave which holds the fast and wary blue-ruck 
pigeon— the hiset of the French, the colmnbu or 
rock-dove of Virgil — as well as the favourite 
rocks for seals on the small island lying seaward, 
is waiting for us at the little farm-place where 
we have to put up our dogcart and good-going 
bay. A walk of a mile over the moor and 
fringe of hill-land brings us to the low-lying 
bluffs overlooking the shore. Our first objective 
is the Seal Island, across the sound, and by-aiul- 
by we may get to the high cliffs and caves to 
the northward for blue-rocks, with perhaps the 
chance of some duck in the sheltered hays 
lying here and there along the coast. 

We had hoped to have Archie Macdonald the 
crofter’s boat for our expedition, but inquiries 
and a search for the boat itself reveal the dis- 
appointing facts that he is away to the hay -lifting, 
while ‘she 1 is lying: high and dry on the, beach. 
Yet fickle fortune, is: not to . desert us altogether 
this time, for we discover a handy little yawl or 
skiff lying snugly in a sheltered creek, and Duncan, 
our fulns Achates, is despatched on an embassy -to ’: 
find the owners, His errand: is, ere long, accom- 
plished. The owners are found, and prove to be 


two fishermen from the little village lying round 
the far-off point, come to look after their lobster- 
creels which are set off the shore. For a ‘.con- 
sideration ’ they are willing to take us anywhere 
and to do anything. They know the coast 
well, and are at least quasi sportsmen, and, per- 
haps, a little in the way of poachers too- — dark- 
skinned, strong, rough, wild-looking men, who 
have gone down to the sea in ships and sailed, 
we discover, in their time, on far other seas than 
these. 

The wind is blowing gently off the shore, and 
in the little bay beside us the sea is calm, but 
the Atlantic swell is heaving and the breakers, 
shining white in the sun, are booming' over the 
rocks far out. The surf, indeed, seems inexpli- 
cably heavy for this calm summer weather and 
off-shore breezes, and it is doubtful if, after all, 
we shall manage to shoot pigeons from the sea 
to-day. 

But the yawl has her mast stepped, her halyards 
rove, and her brown mainsail bent and ready to 
hoist, and so we get on board with our impedi- 
menta of guns and luncheon-baskets, and the 
necessary but very moderate Husk of ‘Laga-Vo tilin’ 
for ourselves and the men. 

We must wait a bit, however, before we can 
cast off from our moorings, fur Duncan has yet 
to reconnoitre the Seal Island with his glass from 
the cliff overhead. Ilia search seems a prolonged 
one, hut at last he signals that he has seen some- 
thing, and very soon he rejoins us in the boat. 
On a low, fiat rock near the water’s edge there 
were, lie thought, at least seven or eight seals 
lying basking in the sun. But it would be 
necessary to land on the far end of the island 
and to make a long stalk over the rocks to reach 
them. We sail quietly out of the bay j then, tlie 
sail is lowered and the boat is pulled gently across 
to our landing-point, the guns and rifle are slipped 
out of their eases, and some wired Cartridges with 
No. 1 shot are taken for the guns. .We move as. 
quietly as possible over the slippery rocks and 
tangle, but the footing is difficult and treacherous. 
By-and-by, however, we reach a small plateau: 
of rock sparsely covered with sea-grass. It seems, 
a favourable point from which to discover tlm, 
exact whereabouts of the seals. Duncan therefore 
crawls forward and peers steadily, with his cap 
off, over the top of the rock. An almost im- 
perceptible signal from him, and we also make 
our way thither. About DOO yards off, or perhaps 
more, we can make out distinctly three large 
seals lying on the fiat rock — the rest ate invisible. 
Two of those we see are gray seals, and the 
third a common brown one. We might make 
them out better with the glass, for the sun 
is shining on. 1 them ; but we are afraid they 
might catch 1 a reflection from it and become 
alarmed. 

The question is now liow we are to reach 
them ? Ere long we discover that a ledge o£ 
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rocks rises to our left, and seems to lead straight 
up behind them, forming at low-tide on the other 
side, which we can gain by a slight detour, a small 
natural valley or protected way. Nothing could 
have been better. If they do not hear or ‘wind’ 
us, it seems practically certain that we can get 
within easy shot of them unseen. But it is a 
somewhat trying stalk. The rocks are sharp, 
broken, jagged, and in places slippery, and we 
have to get through some pools of sea-water, 
choked with seaweed, up to our knees. We had 
not, however, gone more than a hundred and fifty 
or two hundred yards when we were suddenly 
stopped by a hoarse screaming overhead, and we 
saw that three great hlaclc-backed gulls were 
much disturbed in spirit by our advent. A look 
of extreme vexation crept over Duncan’s usually 
immobile face. ‘These black sinners,’ he whispered, 
‘ will shpoil all. They will alarm them sure enough.’ 
We waited patiently, hoping the birds would 
quieten down or go away ; but it was of no use, 
so we must needs go on, somewhat despairingly I 
fear, and hoping against hope. Looking cautiously, 
ere we started again, over a ledge of rock, I saw 
in the distance the flash of a broad fin raised in 
the air, and a moment afterwards what seemed 
to be one of the large gray seals take the water ; 
but he was much too far off, and the movement 
in any case altogether too sudden, to shoot. The 
gulls had done for us of a certainty, as, many a 
time before, a covey of grouse or blackgame, 
disturbed by the stalker and flying over the 
herd of deer feeding, without thought of danger, 
in the corrie below, has sent up every head and 
spoiled all chance, of a successful stalk. Surely a 
vain quest for us now ! 

Nevertheless we crept on in the hope that 
some of the other seals farther down the slope 
had. not taken fright and might still be found 
there. But, alas ! when we reached the end of 
our stalk and came in sight of the flat rock, wet, 
hot, and tired with our labours, every one of 
them had gone ! No; there is one big fellow 
swinnuiug some two hundred yards off, or. possibly 
less, and evidently not in any special alarm. The 
i'ifle is brought quickly forward and sighted for 
one hundred and fifty yards. We wait patiently 
till lie swims towards us ; then, as he raises liis 
head out of the water and looks about him with 
the fatal curiosity of his race, we take a careful 
aim, leaning the left arm on a ledgo' of rock, and 
fire. There is a great commotion, the water . is 
lashed into a foam, and we think we have got 
him and rush breathlessly across the rocks, while 
Duncan runs up to a higher peak and signals 
wildly for the boat. But all to no purpose. 
Where the seal was all is now still, and there 
is no sign of him on the top of the water. 
Unfortunately, as so often happens, he lias gone 
down in the deep water. Better, much better to 
have left him alone, even though, a? was the 
case, we saw no more seals that day. 


But it is now wearing towards noon, and we 
have still much to do. While we are waiting for 
the boat to come round for us I take a beat 
over the seaward side of the little island, and 
am lucky enough to get a mallard-drake, in fine 
plumage, and a rock-rabbit or two. The mallard, 
which rises from a rocky pool on the margin of 
the cliff, is got far out by a long shot with a 
No. 1 wired-cartridge, which happens to be in 
the left barrel, and he falls over the cliff on to 
a' ledge of roclc below; hut by dint of some 
scrambling we manage to retrieve him. 

We have no sooner got into our boat, however, 
hoisted our sail, and set her head for the cliffs 
on the mainland, than we sight a flight of duck, 
which come down to feed in a little bay on the 
west side of the island, and we make them out 
with the help of our glass to be the common brown 
eider ( Somateria, Molissima). It is too good a chance 
to he lost, and so we lower our sail again and 
row cautiously towards the bay. As they rise 
they give us excellent shots, and we bag three ; 
while another comes down, but is only winged, 
and gets away with the rest over a reef of rocks, 
where, unhappily, we cannot follow them. 

Once more the sail is hoisted, and with a 
freshening breeze we run for the land. As we 
speed along we lmve one or two flying shots at 
solitary male eider, hut the heel of the boat now 
and then and the ‘ way ’ on her is too much for 
accurate shooting. Then niy friend gets a ‘scurt’ 
(cormorant) with a good shot, and a guillemot. 
The former only is deemed edible by our native 
friends, and by-and-by we pick up one or two 
more for them, but another of the latter species 
which comes across our bows we of course leave 
untouched. 

Before we make for the pigeon - caves the 
lobster-creels lying off the shore have to be 
hauled. We find them by their cork floats and 
lines, set some distance apart, and, heaving to, 
we take up six of them in all. They contain three 
lobsters, one a very fine specimen, and several 
largo red crabs ; so we add two other species to 
our already fairly ‘mixed’, bag. In a small 
lagoon close by the cliff, what we make out to be 
a black scoter-duck, comparatively rare on these 
coasts at this time of year, and a male eider 
added to the list end our tale of the sea. All 
the rest of our time we must now devote to the 
rock-pigeons— those little hlue-and- white birds the 
velocity of whose flight is so striking, whose 
feathers are so thick and shot-resisting for their 
size, and whose habitat embraces three continents, 
for they are found in Asia and Africa as well as 
in Europe. 

It is, as yet, too early in the afternoon to 
make much of a bag, for the birds are mostly 
feeding on the distant corn-fields and stubble, 
and will not return to the caves until the 
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evening begins to fall and tlie sun is basting 
towards its setting. But we are sure to find 
some at home if the surf will but allow us to 
reach the mouths of the caves, or at least to get 
within shooting distance. 

Tlie scenery of the coast is as bold and wild 
as any one could desire. The cliffs rise sheer 
from the sea, often in broken, rugged, and 
fantastic forms, while detached pinnacles and 
masses of rock stand out as sentinels in the fore- 
ground. Here there is an amphitheatre of rock, 
broken in places: by vast clefts and crevices; there 
a promontory of serrated peaks stretching out 
from a background of cliff, while dashing cease- 
lessly against them all are the blue-and-white 
waves of that ever- turbulent sea. And yet not 
all blue and white ; for, as tlie sunlight strikes 
tlie curl of a wave ere it breaks, there shines 
through it n pale, clear, iridescent green, cool and 
inviting. 

But we have approached the first cave, and the 
boat is backed carefully into the little cove below, 
while a sharp lookout is kept at the bow for 
sunken rocks, and tlie boat-hook is ready to 
‘fend’ her off the cliffs if we should be carried 
too near them by a wave. T'lie rifle, a good old 
double-barrelled;, muzzle-loader, :is carefully loaded 
and capped, and we stand ready as Duncan fires 
it high up towards the roof of the cave. A 
couple of pigeons come out like rockets — my friend 
gets one of them as he flies to tlie right, and we 
pick him up afterwards on a ledge of rock where 
he fell, I ‘dust 1 some feathers from tlie other 
as lie shoots high to tlie left ; but he carries on 
over a lofty ridge of rocks and is lost to sight. 
Then, just as I have reloaded, another pigeon Hies 
in, and I get him fairly as lie circles round 
towards a shelf of rock high up at the mouth of 
tlie cave, and lie comes down, bumping from 
ledge to ledge. One of our fisher boatmen 
jumps nimbly ashore on to a rocky, wave-washed 
promontory and clambers up the cliff a bit, from 
whence; with the aid of a long landing-net, lie 
cleverly retrieves the bird. 

From the next cave the pigeons come out 
high, and out of shot, and it was therefore a 
blank; but the third one gave us two more birds, 
although one fell on a high ledge, from which we 
could not recover it. As we are leaving the cove 
my friend has a beautiful high crossing shot, and 
as the bird falls in the water we row up quickly 
and pull him out with the landing-net. . Now 
there is another high up, but he carries on into 
a cleft, and all that is left of him to us are 
some feathers floating lightly in the air. 

But how the day is passing apace, nnd we must 
make haste to reach the two best caves round' 
that point, upon which the breakers are booming 
and rolling heavily. The boat heels to the swell, 
and we seem to be drawing it fine in working 
round these outlying rooks, where there is an ugly, 
jumbling sea. But our fislienuen-crew know their 


way well, and we are in safe enough hands. Tlie 
point is weathered, but the surf will not allow us, 
alas ! to get near enough to the big cave, and it 
lias to be given up. The other seems also difficult 
of approach, for the swell is much heavier here ; 
but we decide to risk it, for we see pigeons Hying 
about the month of tlie cave, circling and balancing 
themselves in graceful flight. The boat is taken 
carefully in and steadied as far as possible ; 
but the shooting promises to be anything but 
easy. The rifle is again brought into requisition, 
and out fly a small cloud of pigeons, like a flight 
of English arrows at Bannockburn or Flodden, 
One is got as he shoots across our bows, and 
another as he alights for a moment on a pinnacle 
of rock high above us ; then two more from 
among some lute-departing birds — two misses as 
a wave heaves us upward, and we are done. 

Only one cave remains, and it must always bo 
shot from the landward side and from the top of 
the cliff. The boat is therefore put about, the 
sail run up, and we bowl along quickly, round 
tlie point again, but farther out to sea this time ; 
then one tack, and we are running up into a 
long, sandy bay, with deep water almost to tlie 
shore. The guns and game, the lobsters and crabs, 
are unshipped, the necessary largesse bestowed, and 
we bid farewell to pur crew, and, heavily laden 
with our mixed bag, we clamber up the long, 
grassy defile which leads to the pass liy which we 
are to gain tlie top of the cliff. As we go we 
add a couple of those tuwny-eoloured but excellent 
rock-rabbits to our game-list, and then struggle on, 
hot aud breathless, up the steep pass— a stiff bit 
of climbing enough towards the end of a long 
day’s shooting. But at last tlie top is gained, and 
we throw ourselves, and the game-bags, on the 
fresh green grass for a brief respite and a com- 
forting cigarette. Near at hand now is our- lost 
cave, and we approach it cautiously. It is a case 
of hands and knees as we creep silently up to tlie 
edge of tlie cliff, then throw ourselves prostrate 
on the sward, and peer eagerly over. No pigeons 
are visible. We must wait a little aiul send Duncan 
round to tlie slime with the rifle. 

It is a delightful and charming scene Which; 
spreads before us — a fitting elose to a varied and 
interesting day by sea and land. The sun is 
sloping rapidly, towards the west ; the sea outside 
looks calm from this height, and is unbroken by 
a single sail. To our left rises a cliff-peak of 
' : wonderful outline, aud clothed to the top, on the 
landward side, with tlie most vivid emerald green ; 
while behind it, away to tlie far south-west, and 
at a seemingly vast distance, are the bold but 
misty shapes of the coasts of Antrim and Donegal. 
To tlie right, looking purple and white in the clear 
autumn light, are the Jura Mountains ; and, farther 
to tlie north, the curved and serrated peaks cif 
Mull— Ben More, Craig-Beu, and the rest. Our guns 
are resting on a natural battlement of turf, which 
hides us completely from the entrance to the cave 
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immediately below us. In front is a narrow gorge, 
with sides smooth as if cut with a knife, yet 
starred here and there with bright little clumps 
of lichen and moss and fresh green ferns, nestling 
in the crannies. It runs out seaward, contracting 
as it goes, until it seems a mere slit in the cliffs, 
through which we can catch a vision of the blue 
sea. There, down in its dark depths, at least a 
hundred and fifty feet below us, the waves are 
booming and churning themselves into white foam 
as they wash the foot of the cliff ; while above 
us are the glories of a western sky at sunset, ami 
the fresh, vitalising air of the Atlantic. As the 
accessories given by Nature to a comparatively 
innocent form of the pursuit of pleasure, I do 
not think they could have been beaten anywhere. 
But now Duncan’s rifle is heard, arid, sure enough, 
in come two pigeons flying for their lives. One 
goes down, falling on an easily accessible grassy 
slope to the left ; tbe otlier, as lie comes straight 
at us, is badly missed. ‘No doubt the easiest 
way, anyhow,’ as Duncan says afterwards. But 
here is a third, which turns ns he scents or sees us. 
From him the white feathers thickly fly, and he 
towers and falls sheer down into the yawning 
gulf beheatli and is never seen again, for to 
retrieve him from thence is practically an impos- 
sibility. Then there is a lull, again followed ere 
long by the renewed crack of the gillie’s rifle, 
and again two or three pigeons -fly in. We let 
them come nearer this time. The first two are 
hard hit, but we only get one of them — the other 
carrying on over the cliff seaward. Then two 
more in a final drive are added to the bag, and 
the. tale is. complete—' twelve .pigeons retrieved, 
besides at least three shot and lost, six duck, five 
rock-rabbits, and an assortment of scart, gui.lle.motj 
lobsters, and crabs, certainly yield us a variety 
sufficient to please the most fastidious. It. was 
ilot, perhaps, in numbers a great bag for two guns 
—far from it ; but it must be remembered that it 
was got under distinctly difficult conditions, and 
that to shoot from a rocking boat, and retrieve 
one’s game from such broken ground, beetling 
cliffs, and troubled waters, is easier to write about 
Ilian to do. 

The crescent moon is rising in the east as we 
start on our twelve miles’ drive homeward through 
the dark brown moors ; and we are not sorry to 
find a late dinner awaiting us on our arrival, 
tired and hungry, at the comfortable, old-fashioned, 
whitewashed inn. And so ended my first day 
amid the attractive cliffs, the seals, and the blue- 
rocks of the Inner Hebrides— a red-letter day, in 
many respects, in my little annals of sport. ‘For, 
after all, it is not in a surfeit of the good things 
of life that true pleasure is to be found, but in 
a simple and moderate measure of success, fairly 
and, perchance, hardly. won. And so with sport. 
A day’s ‘wild’ shooting, with, perhaps, its very 
moderate yet varied results, got withal in the 
midst of magnificent surroundings, is often worth 


three of the ordinary and conventional type, with 
their set accompaniments and almost mathematical 
pre-calculations as to results. Rather for me at 
least, much rather, a day when 

The blackcock rises in the air, 

The grouse sweeps o’er the bill, 

The wild-duck haunts the sedgy pool, 

The morn breaks bright and still. 


AN AUTUMN 'EVENING. 

How lingers long the sunset light 
This exquisite and tender night ! 

I see above the tree-tops swim 
The little moon’s light, slender rim, 

A very thread — a trace o£ light — 

The wheeling, swallow hides in flight. 

"Withdrawn to westward, fair and far, ' 
Shines one lit lamp — the evening star. 

I hear the little children gay 
Who shout across the fields in play, 

And by the wayside well I hear 
A girl’s voice singing sweet and clear. 

Oil ! many mortals near and far 
look westward to yon sinking star, 

With hearts o’erbrimmed with joy divine, 
And hearts all desolate like mine. 

Ton slight thread of the southern moon 
Shall round to bright perfection soon. 

Ton sunset star, so far withdrawn, 

Be glorious leader of the dawn. 

Ami long, long' ages sound hereafter 
Love’s happy song and childhood’s laughter 

For me, how hard it is to think 
That stars return not when they sink. 

How fur, how dwindled seems the day 
When I was of the children’s play ! 

That song how far, how lost, how dear, 

That from a stranger’s lips I hear ! 

Love set: what rises?— in the gray 
Still twilight slides my life away. 

But yet 1 hear in other voices 
Echoes of life that still rejoices. 

I do not grudge them any gladness 
Before the silence and the sadness. 

Soon all alike, laid very low, 

Shall neither hear nor feel nor know ; 

Nor watch the hastening even star 
Plunge in the west so fair, so far. 

A. S. F-slconef:. 
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STORY is told of a brilliant, idea 
struck out by an enterprising 
Frenchman named Buubier, who 
found himself tlm sole proprietor 
of a small shanty and a single 
blanket on the ground upon which 
the original Chicago had just struck its roots, 
and to which people were flocking in such numbers 
that shelter could not be got for love nor money. 
M. Baubier, with ready wit, determined to start an 
hotel. Ho charged three dollar*, a night for the 
privilege of camping down upon the floor of his 
slnmty and the use of his blanket— money in 
advance. As soon as the first weary prospector 
gave evidence by his hearty snoring that he was 
safely asleep, the landlord gently drew off the 
blanket and took in another customer on the 
same terms. He afterwards boasted that the 

patrons of his hotel thus were able to get seven 
‘sleeps’ out of that one blanket the first night. 

That little incident would make an interesting 
and convenient starting-point for a history of the 
development of the modern hotel. One could 
hardly Wish for anything more rudimentary ; 
to trace the growth of ttiat germinal idea up to 
its big houses of Saratoga or New York, or such 
establishments as the ‘Hotel Cecil’ in London 
and the ‘Adelphi’ in Liverpool, would be very 
striking. Somewhere probably about half- way up 
the scale would be the bouse of entertainment 
of which I)r Johnson was wont to speak so 
highly. ‘There is nothing which lias yet been 
contrived by man by which so much happiness, 
has been produced as , by a good tavern or inn,' 
said the dogmatic Doctor. What the great man’s 
opinion would have been about the modern repre- 
sentative of his tavern or inn it would be ex- 


common with the homely snuggeries in which our 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers were wont to 
find ‘good accommodation for man and beast.’ It 
is not a house ; it is a vast palace of the most 
sumptuous and splendid character, with resources 
and appliances, organisation and services, almost 
as varied if not so extensive as those of a modern 
city, and presenting almost as many social 
grades. 

One of the earliest of the modern Bvobdingnngian 
hotels was set up on the Broadway of New York. 
It was foredoomed to ignominious failure; it 
never could be half-filled ; it was impossible it 
could pay ; there were not, and there never could 
be, travellers enough to keep it going ; the 
foolhardy speculators would lose all their money. 
So the critics said. But the Americans took to 
the thing at once— in a great measure because of 
the extreme difficulty of getting and keeping and 
managing domestic servants ; and many of them 
liked it so well that they went and lived in the 
hotel altogether. They found that they were 
relieved of all the troubles of housekeejflng, 
were absolutely free to dispose of themselves and 
their time as they thought proper, knew exactly 
what their expenses were, and above all luid no 
worries about servants. A good many on this 
side the Atlantic have regularly adopted hotel 
life; but the idea has not ‘caught on’ with us 
to the same extent, and we have not, therefore, 
so many big hotels. New York and some of the 
American watering-places still take the lead in 
point of size; but the latest of the London hotels 
have been rapidly overtaking them. One of the 
most recently established of them— the Hotel Cecil 
— is just now completing its original design, and 
when this completion has been effected it will not 


tremely interesting to bear if he could revisit be far behind the largest in existence.: In point of 
the glimpses of : the moon. internal splendour and completeness of equipment 

There is at least as much difference between it is already quite equal, to the finest in the 

the best of taverns of Dr Johnson’s day and the world. 

best of modern hotels as there was between M. .These modern palaces are marvels of artificial 
Baubier’s slum ty and the Doctors favourite resort, life ; and if one can only adopt lago’s suggestion — 

The modern first-class hotel has very little in liberally interpreted — and put money in his purse, 
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he may live in one of them probably with less 
grit and friction in his wheels of life and fewer 
crumpled rose-leaves on his couch than under any 
other circumstances known to this troublesome 
world of ours. To know how wonderful an 
organisation a modern large hotel is, one needs, of 
course, to see much more than comes under his 
notice as a visitor. In some of the largest, indeed, 
to see the whole of it one would have to begin a 
good way off. The vast caravanserai just alluded to, 
for instance, situated in central London, has out 
in the suburbs its own model farm, where it raises 
its own poultry, runs its own dairy, and grows 
flowers and shrubs and other things for decorative 
purposes, to the value, it is said, of something like 
,£8000 a year— flowers and greenery alone 1 These 
things come jogging in by wagon and cart into a sort 
of goods depflt down in the basement of the vast 
pile towering up no less than twelve stories over- 
head. It is a strange, bewildering region of 
utilitarian ugliness— this nether world stretching 
away right and left from that stony roadway by 
which the vehicles cpme in ; and one who has 
dropped down into it from the light and glitter- 
ing splendour above will hardly fail to have 
Dante’s Inferno suggested to his thoughts as lie 
moves about the gloomy corridors, scales the bare, 
bleak, stone staircases, and passes from one to the 
other of the departments in which the Sybarites 
up in tlie realms above are being provided for. 
As one moves about the intricate labyrinth of 
kitchens and pantries, stores and engine-rooms, 
workshops and bakeries, lie catches glimpses of a 
sort of under-world counterpart of the Elysium 
above— plainly furnished but comfortable sitting- 
rooms and. dining-rooms and smoking-rooms, in 
which— not all together, for social status in this 
under-world is quite as real, if not as varied, as 
in the realms above— the various ranksofthe 
staff are resting and getting a little social inter- 
course, or taking their meals at large and seem- 
ingly well -spread tables. Luncheon is over with 
the hotel visitors, the great building is com- 
paratively deserted, and for two or three brief 
hours the rush and hurry of business has died 
down and there is a breathing space for all- 
cooks and waiters and messengers, cafe attendants, 
interpreters, and so on. There seems to he quite 
a large secondary hotel down here, for in one 
capacity or another there are said to be between 
six aiul seven hundred people employed about the 
establishment, and, as largo numbers of them 
have to get their meals on the premises, and a 
good many live here altogether, the catering for 
the staff and the management of the house arrange- 
ments for them constitute no inconsiderable part 
of the business of any large hotel. 

The kitchen is, of course, the largest depart- 
ment of the service. The chef is a most im- 
portant personage, and in the largest hotels he 
may have a hundred men under his command, 
and ho will have such appliances as Dr Johnson 


and the worthy and witty people who dined 
with him at the ‘Mitre’ or the ‘Cheshire 
Cheese ’ could never have dreamed of. Indeed, 
the whole of the lower regions of a large modern 
hotel— and the upper regions even more — would 
give the estimable Doctor many an uncomfortable 
twinge of a sense of the irncanny and perhaps 
some suspicion of witchcraft. A door is thrown 
open, and the touching of an electric switch sets 
in motion revolving refrigerators for making ice- 
cream. Another door, heavily barred, is thrown 
back, and one steps into a chamber hung round 
with joints of meat, and in which is a range of 
iron pipes all aglitter with hoar-frost and icicles 
at midsummer. There is a similar cold store for 
fish and another for poultry, and there is an 
ice-well in which the electric light brilliantly 
illuminates tons of artificially produced ice. A 
little farther on is some very fine machinery, 
Hashing with miniature lightning and generating 
electricity for various machines and for the 
electric-lighting of the whole huge pile. Then 
comes a wet and steaming range of subterranean 
apartments in which the finest of modern 
machines are doing the washing for the whole 
establishment. Table-cloths and serviettes, bed- 
linen and personal clothing, anything and every- 
thing requiring washing may be dealt with here 
— washed, wrung, dried, starched, ironed, or 
mangled — at the rate of perhaps three or four 
thousand articles a day. Although all the main 
processes are performed by machinery, there may 
be five-and-twenty or thirty people employed in 
this laundry. Here is a fine bakery, with all the 
newest appliances for making all the bread re- 
quired by the hotel ; a pastry-cook’s department 
in which all the calces and tarts and other nick- 
nacks are made ; and there is a separate con- 
fectioner’s department seeming to be chiefly 
employed in making sugary embellishments of 
the most marvellous variety for the dinner-tables 
in the sumptuous halls above. One long room is 
all ablaze with the glitter of plate, and thirty 
men are regularly employed for fourteen hours a 
day in keeping it bright. Knife-cleaning is done 
by rqtary machines, but boot-cleaning is still a 
matter of hand - labour, though boot-cleaning 
machines have been introduced, and probably in 
some hotels are used. Some of the most exten- 
sive, however, still do the work by hand-labour. 
There may be for a large hotel twenty of these 
men who go on duty at twelve o’clock at night, 
and polish away steadily all the night through. 
A big hotel also docs its own printing, and it 
has its carpenters’ and upholsterers’ shop, and 
must necessarily always have on its premises 
a brigade of perhaps a dozen or fifteen fire- 
men. 

And now from the under-world of labour let 
us betake ourselves to the modern substitute for 
the magician’s flying carpet— the hydraulic lift, 
that is to say. In the largest of the London 
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hotels there are sixteen of these Hying boxes that 
go with their brilliant electric light flashing up 
and down from roof to cellar and from cellar 
to roof with a celerity that would fairly have 
astounded the company at the ‘ Cheshire Cheese.’ 
When Johnson anil his friends assembled there, 
no such hydraulic power was known, and, in the 
best of taverns, people — if they were sober — 
went up to bed by the good old-fashioned process 
of walking upstairs, and if they were not sober 
enough to walk they had to he carried. One 
hardly knows whether the stiff-necked Doctor 
would have taken kindly to the innovation, or 
whether cm being invited to step into the lift 
he would have stubbornly gibbed. ‘Sir,’ we. can 
imagine him blurting out, ‘it’s a mere pander- 
ing t.o laziness and a tempting of Providence. 
I’ll go upstairs.’ 

Every luxury that money can buy or science 
invent or art produce may be found in a groat 
modern hotel — marble staircases, handsomely fur- 
nished corridors, magnificent saloons and halls, 
smoking-rooms and billiard -rooms, hath and 
reading rooms, libraries and private studies and 
drawing-rooms, and great concert and entertain- 
ment halls. Nearly every room has its telephone ; 
there is a telegraph office and a post office, and 
the leading agencies pour in their piping-hot 
news from all the ends of the earth, just as 


they do into the newspaper offices and the lead- 
ing clulis all over the kingdom. A touch of a 
button will summon an attendant who will take 
orders for an opera-box or a carriage-and-pair, 
for the daintiest foods or the choicest wines, It 
is a fairy scene of luxury and wealth, of light 
and glitter and colour, of palms and flowers, of 
mirrors and pictures and statuary ; and as one 
pusses out from the splendid vestibule he finds 
a largo gathering of men and women of various 
nationalities lounging in cushioned chairs around 
little tables in the open air, quietly chatting, 
watching arrivals and departures, smoking cigar- 
ettes and cigars and sipping tea and coflee, and 
listening to the delicious strains of the hotel 
band. Wealth and art and taste and science, and 
the highest powers of organisation, have all com- 
bined hero to afford the most luxurious and in- 
dulgent conditions of existence ; and yet, as one 
looks round upon the faces of the guests, one 
feels that four out of five of them would, if 
they .wore questioned, and answered quite frankly, 
agree that after all ‘ there is no place like home.’ 
The writer of this article has at different times 
stayed in many of the best hotels of the kingdom ; 
hut he has always been delighted to get home, 
and he has never altogether overcome some feeling 
of compassion for the poor rich people who always 
live in hotels. 


T H E S II I P - B It E A. II E R 8. 
A FENLAND ROMANCE. 
chapter vin .— captain thdway’s money. 


HEN another morning dawned with 
a red flush upon the waves there 
was still no abatement of the gale. 
Appalling ravages, occasioned by 
this almost unprecedented storm, 
were already being reported. Every- 
where wreckage could he seen upon the shores 
cast up by a mighty wind and tide. A fishing- 
smack had been lost off Scarborough ; a steam- 
ship had gone down off FJamborongli Head, with 
all hands ; a sloop, while endeavouring to enter 
Grimsby harbour, had struck the pier with, a 
terrific crash and had almost instantly sunk. 
Such was the disastrous news from every point. 
The catastrophes were innumerable and heart- 
rending. In more than one seaport town, and far 
inland, great damage had been done. Houses had 
been stripped, their gable-ends blown in, and 
the streets strewn with debris. The wreck of 
the Seagull, a schooner that had drifted on to 
the flats off Saltfleet, was talked about for miles 
round. 

This red dawn, looking in at John’s garret 
window, found him lying upon a chair-bed with 
a thick rug wrapped about him. lie was fast 


asleep. But as the daylight increased, and the 
wind roared in the warehouse roof overhead, lie 
began to stir. Suddenly he started, and awoke. 
He stared about him with an air of bewilderment 
until his eyes rested upon his bed, which stood 
beside the chair-bed. He raised himself on his 
elbow and bent forward. Some one was lying 
there— some one with bruised limbs and lacerated 
face — wlio met his look with a look of gratitude. 

‘ Jarvis— my good friend’ 

‘ Keep quiet, Tiuhvay,’ John interposed. ‘ You 
ninstn’t talk, you know. Those were the doctor’s 
orders, mul’ 

‘One word. IVero none of ’em rescued after 
nil?’ 

‘None. You’re the only one saved.’ 

‘And if it hadn’t been for you, my friend’ 

‘Tut!’ 

‘If it hadn’t been for you,’ Tudway persisted, 
‘I should have been drowned too.’ 

Yes ; Jarvis had saved his life. He had saved 
the life of the man whom Ilettie loved. Store 
than that ; for in the look that Hattie lmd given 
him when he had expressed his resolve to go to 
the assistance of the wrecked crew, Jarvis had 
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discovered her love for Tudway was deeper than 
she had herself realised until then. It had been 
fully awakened. And now words of gratitude had 
come from Tudway. It was hard enough to bear 
from Hettio, He did not need their gratitude. 
He had simply done his duty : he had saved a 
life, and by so doing he had given Hettie all the. 
happiness in his power ; and the mere thought of 
this, though he despaired for his own happiness, 
was in itself a reward. 

Before night there caine a lull in the storm; 
and on the following morning at daybreak, like a 
dying giant, it had given vent to a final groan 
and was dead. 

That evening Tudway, though severely buffeted 
from head to foot while escaping from the wreck, 
was sufficiently recovered to hobble downstairs. 
With the aid of a thick stick and John’s stout arm 
he contrived to join Hettie and Ruth at their fireside. 

‘Won’t you tell us now,’ said Ruth, turning to 
Tudway, ‘how the Seagull got aground? We 
have been longing to hear your account of the 
storm ; haven’t we, Hettie ? ’ 

‘Indeed we have,’ was Hettie’s reply. 

‘Well,’ Tudway commenced, ‘it’s not a long 
yarn. We were within a short distance of New- 
castle, not long after midnight, when the wind 
freshened. The gale struck us suddenly and took 
away alt our sails except the mizzen. We began 
to drift— drifted back on to this coast, where we cast 
our anchor. Our other anchor had got entangled 
in the steering gear, and we couldn't get it to go. 
Then wo started showing signals of distress. All 
through the night we kept a fire going on deck. 
Wo drifted for three or four hours before we 
struck in the sand. When we struck we all took 
lo the rigging. Wo had no boats— they had both 
been smashed ; the sea broke them up and washed 
them away. Then the mast went, and threw us 
all into iho water. I started to swim ashore. 
The others swam towards the wreckage. Jarvis 
can tell you the rest.’ A , . 

He held out his hand to John ; so did Hettie ; 
hut Ruth kept shyly in the background. If 
Jarvis had glanced up at that moment, and had 
seen the look on Ruth’s face, he would have 
learned her woman’s secret. The girl’s eyes 
brimmed over with tears, If she had ; ventured to 
express a word ,of gratitude by word or action, 
her love would have assuredly been betrayed. 

Some days went by. One afternoon, finding 
himself; alone with Hettie in the little parlour, 

.. Tudway; broached the subject that had been upper- 
most in liis inind ; since the night upon which lie 
had been saved from the wreck. 

‘Hettie,’ said he as he lay upon the sofa smok- 
ing a cigarette in a luxurious, invalided fashion, 
‘you’ve not forgotten our last talk in Uncle 
Tudway’s cabin?’ 

,,‘Ifc was an eventful day, 1 said Hettie though t- 
fi$}y. ‘It was a clay of disasters, Ruth and I 
have been in trouble ever since.’ 


‘I know it, Hettie. My good friend Jarvis,’ 
said Tudway, ‘has told me everything. We will 
speak of that presently. Tell me, Hettie, first of 
all, do you remember your promise?’ 

‘ My promise, Ted ? ’ 

‘Yes, dear; the promise you gave as we sat 
together,’ said he. ‘ I was to have the answer 
when I came hack. Hettie, the night upon 
which I swam ashore, cut with ropes and numbed 
with the cold, your name was on my lips. The 
thought of you encouraged me to fight for dear 
life. I determined to come back to you in spite 
of the storm. Don’t tell me you are still in 
doubt. You will be my wife now, dear ; won’t 
you ? ’ 

He had thrown awaj T his cigarette, and as he 
spoke he held out his hand. 

‘ I ’in in doubt no longer,’ said she. ‘ I love 
you.’ 

Tudway drew her eagerly towards him. Then 
she went on: ‘But you don’t know, Ted,’ said 
she confidingly, with an earnest uplifted face, 
‘ what serious doubts I have had about my love. 
But the moment that Ruth told me of the rumour 
that was spreading — the rumour that the Seagull 
was in distress off Saltfleet— I knew that I loved 
you. It ’s strange, isn’t it ? Ruth was quick to 
read my thoughts. She gave one look into my 
face. I feared you were in danger : I realised 
then, and only then, what your love was to 
me.’ 

They were silent for a while. Then Tudway 
lit another cigarette, and said : ‘Hettie, I do 
believe Uncle Tudway’s dream, is coming true.’ 

‘ Wlmt dream 1 ’ 

‘The dream of his life,’ said Tudway; ‘the 
dream that he told me he has had a thousand 
times while aboard the Fancy. Do you remember 
my telling you, as we sat in his cabin, how I hacl 
often seen him smoking his pipe there when the 
Nancy caine into port? That’s when the dream 
mostly took a hold upon him— as he owned to 
me when I saw him last— the dream of seeing me 
a married man, and — 

‘ You’ll, marry a penniless girl, Ted,’ Hettie 
interposed, ‘ if : you marry me. But I warned 
you ; didn’t I ?’ 

‘ Stop ! Wait till you know all,’ said Tudway. 

He then related how the great desire of his 
uncle’s life had always been, though lie hacl spoken 
of it to no one, that Hettie should marry his 
nephew, and that this nephew should become a 
partner in Beck & Son’s house ; that he was, 
moreover, willing and wealthy enough to pur- 
chase a shave in the timber business. 

‘ Too late,’ said Hettie. 

* Too late ? Now, Hettie,’ said Tudway, ‘ listen 
to me. You’re a woman of business, and you’re 
not in the least likely to misunderstand. I ’ve 
hacl, a talk with Jarvis. He has told me all about 
Burtenshaw’s threat.’ 

‘ What threat ? He has told me nothing.’: 
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* Tlie threat to foreclose the day after to-morrow 
unless ’ 

‘What? 1 

‘Now, HuCtie, the three thousand pounds must 
be found nt once,’ Tudway resumed. 1 Captain 
Tndwoy is the man to apply to; and before 
Burtcnshaw has had time to turn round, my dear, 
we shall have sailed out of his reach.’ 

Hettie looked brightened at the prospect. 

1 If it were possible,’ said she. Then she added : 
‘But you won’t be well enough to travel for days 
to come.’ 

1 I ’vu thought of that. The man to talk 
this matter over with my uncle — the man to 
put the whole business lucidly before him — 
is Jarvis. And wlmt’s more, Hettie, our friend 
John has agreed to go to London, if you’ve 
no objection, by the first train to-morrow morn- 
ing.’ 

Jarvis had been left no choice. He had approved 
of Tudvvay’s suggestion unhesitatingly. The chance 
of winning Hettie was gone ; but the chance of 
befriending her and of saving the fortunes of 
Beck & Sou was still held out. For her sake he 
was still willing to serve the firm. The impetus 
that had impelled him — the forlorn hope of 
capturing Hattie Beak— was no longer a com- 
puted force in his determined course of action. 
He had mounted to the highest rungs of the 
ladder, but the prize lmd slipped from liis grasp. 
He valued his position only so far as it was 
useful to Hattie. If he had consulted his own 
inclination at this moment, as a weak and 
selfish nature would unquestionably have done, 
Jarvis never would have undertaken to go on 
this errand. He would have abandoned Hettio — 
abandoned her to others when she needed him 
most. John Jarvis had been almost prepared, in 
his desperate love for Hettie* to sell his very soul 
to Lawyer Bnrtenshaw. He was now eager to 
throw over the lawyer, and negotiate with Captain 
Tudway for a partnership in Beek & Son — a 
partnership for the man who lmd unwittingly 
supplanted him in the girl’s affections. 

Jarvis was hourly expected at Nelson Square. 
Captain Tudwuy’a nephew had prepared the way 
with an eulogistic letter which instantly secured 
for Beck’s manager the heartiest welcome. On 
the afternoon of John’s visit Captain Tudway 
forgot all about his nap. 

‘ Come in, John — come in,’ sang out the old 
captain in a jovial voice when Jarvis knocked at 
the door of his snug cabin on the, second floor. 
‘You’re the lad for me! What cheer?’ He had 
known John for yeafs. Fie grasped his hand in 
both His own ; and the muscular force with which 
he did it — as Jarvis afterwards remarked — com- 
pletely upset the captain’s favourite theory that 
he was ‘breaking up.’ 

‘Saved Ed’ard’s life, did ye? Why, bless my 
eyes!’ said Uncle Tudway as soon as Jarvis bad 
taken a seat beside the hearth, ‘let’s drink his 


health. Saved Ed’ard’s life. Ay, ay ! Thank ye, 
my lad. Thank yer, kindly.’ 

There were glasses on the table all ready at 
hand ; the brass kettle was singing cheerily on 
the hob ; the grog was speedily mixed ; and then 
the toast was drunk with great fervour— at least 
mi the part of the captain. If Jarvis showed 
less enthusiasm than Uncle Tudway, that was 
surely excusable. 

It would have been impossible to find a better 
delegate than Jarvis. By saving young Tudway's 
life he had done most to help the captain to 
realise his dream. Uncle Tudway fully conceived 
the situation — knew, indeed, that Jarvis loved 
Hettie, and appreciated his heroism all the 
more. 

‘ Now for the yarn,’ the captain insisted, 
putting down his empty glass. ‘Well go into 
t’other business presently. First and foremost, 
John, let’s hear how you came to save my 
nevvy’s life.’ 

Captain Tudway lmd received every detail about 
tlie wreck in a letter from his nephew. He had 
read an account of the inquest upon those of the 
poor fellows belonging to the Seagull who had 
been washed ashore at Saltfleet ; but bo listened 
to idl that Jarvis recounted concerning the 
catastrophe with as much interest as if it were 
new to him from first to last. ‘Now, John,’ said 
he when Jarvis lmd brought his ‘yarn’ to a 
conclusion, ‘I’ll tell you wluit I’m prepared to 
do. Is that your bag?’ 

The captain pointed to a brown leathern bag 
with J. J. upon it, on the floor at John’s side. 

‘Yes, that’s mine.’ 

Captain Tudway rose from his chair and limped 
across to his sea-chest. This chest he unlocked 
and brought out three packets. ‘One thousand — 
two thousand — three thousand*' said he, as he 
cast them one after the other upon the table, and 
rang out of them a loud musical clink of gold ; 
‘three thousand pounds. Isn't that tlie sum you 
need V 

‘ Yes. But ’• 

‘Stop a hit,’ Captain Tudway interposed, with 
one of his knowing winks. ‘ Pay the old pirate 
in hard cash to-morrow morning and be quit of 
him. Do you understand 1 ’ 

Jarvis nodded and dropped the packets into 
liis bag. 

‘ Now mark my words,’ the captain went on. 
‘I refuse to enter into any further negotiations 
with a view to buying a share in v this ship- 
breaking business while Gabriel Beek is con- 
nected with tlie concern. He has nearly sunk 
the craft as it is; lie’s a danger to every one 
aboard ; and we must be rid of him straight- 
way.’ 

Jarvis readily acquiesced. 

‘We must buy him out,’ said Captain Tudway, 
‘if needs be; and then we’ll launch the house of 
Tudway & Jarvis, ship-breakers at Cabletborpe, 
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as soon as you please. Does that sound like 
business ? ’ 

John declared that it sounded very like business ; 
and presently, having drunk one glass more, ho 
took his leave. 

Uncle Tudway was in a jovial mood to-night. 
All his doubts were gone. He had hoarded up 
his money wisely after all. The captain plunged 
his hands into the capacious pockets of bis pea- 
coat, and drew forth liis pipe, liis uegrokead 
tobacco, and his box of matches; and then lie 
brewed himself a stiff glass of hot grog. He 
smilingly contemplated the insinuating mixture 
through a cloud of smoke. The thought that 
be had already parted with some of his gold 
in an appropriate manner pleased him mightily ; 
any dread that he had had of becoming a miser 
was dismissed from his mind, and lie began to 
regard the ‘ dream of liis life 1 as something as 
good as realised. 

When Jarvis reached Willoughby Junction on 
liis way home it was ten o’clock. The local train 
to Cabletliorpe was due at the Junction at ton- 
thirty. Fatigued with his long journey — ho had 
risen before daybreak that morning— lie pondered 


drowsily over the situation. It never occurred to 
him, lior would it have occurred to him in 
his most wakeful moments, that lie was any- 
thing of a hero. And yet he had not only 
saved young Tudway’s life, lie lmd sacrificed his 
own happiness without a murmur ; ha had given 
up all thoughts of Hettie Beelc ; and he had now 
taken the first step towards the reconstruction of 
the house at a time when — had he followed his 
own inclination— to have turned his back upon 
Cabletliorpe would have pleased him best. 

Still, while brooding over the irony of his own 
fate, one reflection brought an exultant smile to 
John’s face, Gabriel Beek, the man who had 
opposed him since boyhood, would no longer 
stand in his way. The thought that lie ■might 
return, and assert his legitimate right to take the 
helm, had filled Jarvis with dread. Captain 
Tudway’s ultimatum liad removed that dread 
at last. 

At this moment, however, Jarvis happened to 
look up. By the light of a bright lamp in the 
station lie saw a threatening face at the waiting- 
room window. It was the face of Gabriel Beek. 

(To be continued.) 


‘Gray City by the Northern Sea’ 
lias no doubt changed somewhat 
since Henry Cockhurn, with hie 
almost unrivalled power of graphic- 
ally describing wliat came under 
; ’V- m A it more 
than half. -a-cenfcury ago in his Journal: ‘It is the 
asylum of repose— a city of refuge for those who 
Can’t live in the country, but wish for as little 
town as : possible. All is in unison with the 
ruins, the still surviving edifices, the academical 
institutions, and the past history of the place,. 
On the whole it is the best Pompeii in Scotland. 
If the professors and the youths he not learned 
and studious it is their own fault. They have 
everything to excite ambition— hooks, tranquillity, 
and : old inspiration. If anything more were; 
needed, they have it in their extensive links, 
their singular rocks, thair miles of the most 
admirable dry sand. There cannot be better sea- 
walks. The prospects are not very good, except, 
perhaps, on such a day as I had— a day of 
absolute calmness and brightness; when every 
distant object glitters, and the horizon of . the 
ocean in its landless quarter trembles in light,, 
and white sea-birds stand On one log on the 
warm rocks, am! the water , drags itself out in 
long unbroken waves as if it was playing with 
tile beautiful bays. But, though tranquillity is 
deeply impressed on the whole place, the inhabi- 
tants , are not solitary. On the contrary, among 
themselves they are very , social, Except those 


who choose to study, they are all idle ; and having 
all a competency, they are exactly the sort of 
people who call be gregarious without remorse,, 
and are allured into parties by the necessity of. 
keeping awake. They have a local pleasure of 
their own which is as much the staple of . St 
Andrews as old colleges and churches. This is 
golfing, which is there not a mere pastime, hut a 
business and a passion, and has for ages been 
so. This pursuit draws many a middle-aged 
gentleman, whose stomach requires exercise and 
his purse cheap pleasure, to reside there with his- 
family. It is the established recreation of all 
the learning and all the dignity of the town,’ 

No doubt St Andrews has in certain social 
and other respects been considerably altered since 
Cockburn wrote. It has, in particular, become 
an important watering-place, frequented during the’ 
months of July, August, and September by visitors 
from all parts of England as well as of Scotland. : 
It may still be . ‘ an asylum . of repose ’ during 
the winter and early spring ; but the monster 
hotels that have sprung up have taken away its 
character as a, Pompeii, while, as for; the’ staple, 
industry, it was well said by a humorous writer in 
the (Jornhill Magazine more than twenty years 
ago: ‘Of the visitors who frequent it, some coine-:; 
with the avowed intention of doing nothing but 
play golf, while others basely represent to then- 
wives and families that they come for the- sake 
ot bracing air and sea-bathing.’ 

: Golf, being played steadily all the year round 
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by the St Andrews residents — who are never quite 
happy except when the visitors are away — is atiil 
in a sense the staple industry of the place. But 
its supremacy as such lias been threatened during 
late years by education. Of course ‘ the college of 
the scarlet gown ’ has always had its attraction for 
a limited number of students. Even in its darkest 
hour, when, owing to such agricultural depression, 
as lias now rendered imperative an appeal to the 
English public on behalf of Cambridge, the incomes 
of certain of its professors fell below that of a 
second-class teacher in a Board school, the number 
of students never was less than one hundred aud 
fifty. Then ft local benefactor of the name of 
Bell gave St Andrews, as he gave oilier towns 
in Fifcshire, a secondary school styled, from his 
connection with India, the Madras College, and 
which lias always been well attended. Finally, the 
salubrity of the St Andrews climate, along with 
its other charms, has led to the establishment of 
an unprecedentedly large number of private schools 
for both boys aud girls. The institutions for boys 
have secured a high reputation in the very different 
fields of scholarship and athletics, while it will 
never be forgotten of one of the schools for girls, St 
Leonard’s College, that a pupil, Miss Ramsay, now 
Mrs -Butler- : find wife of the Master of Trinity 
College, .Cambridge, carried off the blue* ribbon of 
, classical scholarship in that university^;:- . 

There can be no quesliou that all St Andrews 
requires to become air almost ideal educational city 
or capital is the completion or perfection of its 
university, the rendering of it the central aud sup- 
porting arch of the whole. 

That a very great deal lias been done in this 
direction, whoever takes tire trouble to compare 
the present condition of the university — which, as 
the chance-visitor sees, combines modern comfort 
with mediceval charm — with the descriptions given 
of it three-quarters of a century or even fifty years 
ago will at once allow. One of Scotland’s almost 
innumerable University Commissions investigated 
St Andrews in 1827. It found St Mary’s College — 
which now: suggests Oxford more readily than any- 
thing else in Scotland, ‘wretched aud dilapidated.’ 
Even the newer buildings were in such a state that 
one of the professors ‘ was ashamed when people 
came to see the colleges.’ And that charming 
essayist, the late Sir John Skelton, so much better 
known as Sliirley, lias testified that when Dr 
Robert Lee, the well-known minister, of Grey- 
friars in Edinburgh, professor and ecclesiastical 
‘ innovator,’ studied in St Andrews, about 1821, 
he found it a dark, sombre, ruinous, ill-lighted, 
badly-paved, old-fashioned, old-mannered, secluded 
place in which ‘old-fashioned professors and old- 
fashioned ladies looked after keen-eyed, thread- 
bare students, who, in red and ragged gowns, like 
the early Edinburgh Reviewers, cultivated the 
Muses on a little oatmeal ! ’ One bus but to look 
upon that picture and on this, to contrast— as 
even the casual visitor can easily do— the St 


Andrews of Dr Lee’s day with the St Andrews 
of the present time, to see what a change has come 
over the old university, in spite of great difficulties, 
the complete story of which has yet to be told. 

Writing four years ago, with a full knowledge 
not only of liis first college but of Oxford, Mr 
Andrew Lang thus describes the changes that have 
taken place in what he loves, not less than Mr 
Matthew Arnold loved, as ‘ mine own St Andrews : '• 
‘The old college buildings have been removed, except 
that tall block which contains Dr Chalmers’s class- 
room and the little museum with Kennedy’s maces 
and the silver arrows, with the. medals of Argyle 
aud Montrose, The new buildings are adequate 
and airy ; they contain no rooms for students, who 
live in the town. The old house next the college, 
with the saint in a niche of the tower, is the 
Union ; it answers the purposes of the Union at 
Oxford and Cambridge. There is dinner in hall 
daily, a thing not usual in Scotch universities. 
The numbers of the students are as high as they 
ever have been, except perhaps in the years of 
Dr Chalmers’s attractions. The university has 
received a considerable bequest from an Australian 
benefactor ; additional chairs have been founded, 
and there is a kind of unholy alliance or amal- 
gamation with Dundee College.’ In those last 
words Mr Lang makes a playful allusion to a dis- 
pute — in many respects unfortunate — which lius 
led to much' heart-burning- and even to a good deal 
of litigation, and which has been occasioned by 
attempts to unite a college which was founded 
about a quarter of a century ago in Dundee by an 
enlightened and wealthy lady— Miss Baxter — with 
the old university. It does not fall within the 
scope of the present article to make any comment 
upon the merits or demerits of this quarrel, which 
threatened at one time to destroy the usefulness of 
St Andrews. Happily, however, there is now a 
prospect of its being brought to an amicable close, 
and of the two colleges being united alter a fashion 
which will make the reorganised university one of 
the best-equipped institutions of the kind in the 
country. 

As things are, and in spite of disputes, St 
Andrews has, owing partly to the generosity of 
parliament and partly to the gratitude of 'wealthy 
sons like Mr Berry, the Australian benefactor, 
alluded to by Mr Latig, who left his ahna, mater 
no less a sum than ,£100,000, recently taken a new 
lease of life. The incomes of the professors have 
been: so very, greatly increased during the; past 
twenty years, partly by such benefactions as 
that of Mr Berry, aud partly by parliamentary 
grant and other direct or indirect State subvention, 
that the occupant of a St Andrews chair has now 
almost no inducement to leave it. In none of the 
other universities are students so well off for special 
endowment as are the undergraduates of Sfc 
Andrews ; each of them enjoys— or can enjoy if he 
chooses — a bursary that is never lower than £10, 
and may even rise to £30, a year. St Andrews 
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also promises to become the favourite university 
for girls in Scotland. Even if it should not 
become in all respects the Scottish Oxford, it is 
already recognised as the Scottish Girton. The 
salubrity of the town, its natural beauty, and its 
quaint historical charm have attracted to it female 
students from all parts of the country ever since 
the Scottish Universities Act of 1889 threw open 
the national colleges to women, and still more since 
a hall of residence was built for their accommoda- 
tion. Such, indeed, lias been the rush of girls to 
St Andrews during the past nine years that it 
alone of the Scottish universities shows an increase 
of matriculations, the institution of a ‘stiff’ pre- 
liminary examination having very considerably 
reduced the number of the entrants at Aberdeen, 
Glasgow, and above all Edinburgh. Leaving 
. Dundee College out of consideration, tlie students’ 
roll for last winter session was 236 — a larger 
attendance than has ever been attained within 
living memory. One of the leading academic 
tendencies of the time — a tendency of which not 
a little is certain to he heard in the future— is 
towards tlie encouragement of what is known us 


‘post-graduate research,’ or studies pursued by men 
who have completed tlieir university careers and 
taken the degree of Master of Arts, but desire to 
greatly amplify their knowledge of subjects that 
have a special fascination for them. No doubt an 
‘endowment of research’ in this sense is required 
by all the Scottisli universities — an endowment 
which will take the form of Scholarships and 
Fellowships of much greater value than the few 
prizes of the kind at present in existence. The 
Scholars or Fellows of tlie future, however, will 
probably find St Andrews, with its quietude, its 
liistorical memories, and its links, still presided 
over by the veteran Tom Morris, and still inviting 
to healthy but not too violent exercise, more 
congenial to them than busy cities like Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. In a quarter of a century St 
Andrews will celebrate the quincentenary of its 
existence. If by that time it can boast of 350 
or 400 students in all, male and female, engaged 
in undergraduate study or post-graduate research, 
it will have fulfilled its mission, and realised 
the dream of its founders, by becoming in truth, 
and not merely in name, the Oxford of Scotland. 


ARCADES A M B O. 

By Henby Mabtley. 


|Y elder sister Monica possesses a 
mission in life. What its exact 
nature may be I do not know, nor, 
I think, does she ; but it has always 
been, an axiom in the family that 
the mission exists. At present it 
has taken no more extended form than desultory 
visiting in the village and teaching hi the Sunday 
school. At times she has hankered either for 
work among the heathen or for hospital nursing ; 
but tlie visions are both so attractive that she has 
been unable to decide between them, apart from 
such minor difficulties as an. inevitable parental 
veto and the practical discomforts of either pur- 
suit. The result is that her village ministrations 
are inadequate, and she is compelled to. fill up her 
time with domestic well-doing. Personally I did 
not suffer much from her improving influence. 
While I was still in the schoolroom, I fancy that 
I did regard her with awe, and mother on grave 
occasions used to send her to talk seriously to me, 
much as T had been dosed for physical ailments in 
earlier days. For quite ten minutes afterwards I 
would be seized with exalted ambitious to be 
worthy of the place in life which: Monica ex- 
plained a woman ought to fill. 

Lately, however, I had been . emancipated, and 
Monica in despair had ceased even to upbraid me 
with that unutterably wistful gaze of hers. .Good 
advice had become a thing of The past some time 
before the gaze. I am sure .1 was to blame for 
neglecting such excellent opportunities, but a face 


like a Madonna’s and an aureole of golden hair 
are thrown away on a younger sister. Besides, 
she bad found plenty of raw material Without 
requisitioning me. I had almost lost count of 
the number of young men whose nobler feelings 
she had roused. Why she chose them almost 
exclusively as her proselytes was a question 
which uncharitable people might debate. Of 
course young men may need improvement more 
than women or elderly men ; but at the same 
time I think they should have been made to 
understand the nature of the proceedings more 
clearly than they did. In the course of becom- 
ing high-souled they had a habit of proposing 
to Monica, and she was compelled to dismiss 
them with an air of benediction. For a day or 
two . she would go about with the martyred air 
of the misunderstood. They departed with an 
awe-stricken expression, as though they had 
laughed in church. 

Most of the young men were comparatively 
strangers, including a large percentage of curates. 
I do not say this by way of innuendo, but simply 
to explain why I was annoyed when Monica 
applied herself to the task of improving George 
Ingram. We had known Mr Ingram as a boy ; 
and, though we had not seen much of him 
for some years, he was still, when after his father’s 
death he settled down near us, a nice boy who 
needed no improvement. Monica, however, took 
him in hand. What was the precise form of 
spiritual malady which she discovered in him I 
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did not know, but the regeneration went its usual 
course. For a month or so lie was much in- 
terested in the discussion of the higher idealities 
in their application to himself. Then the violet 
eyes and wavy hair took effect, and he began to 
display the accustomed symptoms of misunder- 
standing Monica. The time seemed ripe for the 
parting benediction. What puzzled me was that 
it was so long in coming. Perhaps lie was an 
unusually interesting patient ; but—I admit it 
ought not to have occurred to me — the other 
young men had not been exactly eligible, and 
Mr Ingram was a young man whom more worldly 
people than Monica might have regarded as 
materially acceptable. 

Matters were in this condition when George 
jiassed the lawn one afternoon after a protracted 
interview with Monica. He wus looking unutter- 
ably dejected when he appeared, and it was not 
until he had nearly reached the gate that he sighted 
rue. Then, after a moment’s hesitation, he turned 
back. 

‘Miss Kitty,’ he began dismally, ‘do you mind 
my talking to you!’ 

1 1 have no very violent objection,’ I said. 

‘Well,’ lie went on, ‘you understand what it’s 
about, of course?’ 

‘You look,' I said, ‘as if it was cholera— very 
bad cholera. Is it ?’ 

‘Please don’t laugh at me. It’s — well, you 
must have noticed — it’s Monica — Miss Ellis, I 
mean,’ he explained with a gulp. 

‘You’re— er V I said. 

‘Yes,’ he answered ; ‘and of course it's quite 
hopeless, quite useless. It is quite hopeless, isn’t 
it, Miss Kitty ? ’ 

‘I haven’t any idea,’ I replied. ‘Was that what 
you came to ask me about?’ 

‘I thought you might know,’ he said. ‘You 
can’t tell me at all?’ 

‘Not in the least.’ 

‘She’s— she’s an angel,’ he remarked. 

‘Several people have said that,’ I agreed. 

‘Of course they have,’ he said enthusiastically, 
‘and I’m— what do you think of me candidly, 
Miss Kitty 1 ’ 

‘Well, candidly,’ I replied, ‘I think you’re a 
fool.’ 

‘A fool? Why do you say that?’ he asked, 
with some indignation. It is annoying to be 
called a fool when you want to he considered au 
i r redeemable castaway. 

‘Mooncalf perhaps expresses it better,’ I said. 

‘Mooncalf?’ he exclaimed. 

‘Yes,’ 1 observed ; ‘a young creature who moons 
about.’ 

1 1 thought perhaps you ’d be nice about it,’ he 
murmured, preparing to go. 

‘So I am,’ I said. ‘I’m telling you some use- 
ful home- truths. Doesn’t even Monica do that 
too ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ he admitted; ‘but then, you sec, she 


sympathises with one. She’s wonderfully sym- 
pathetic.’ 

‘She is,’ I agreed again; ‘she’s susceptible to 
almost any emotion.’ 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ he inquired. 

‘Will you listen to my advice — as it’s meant?’ 
I asked. 

‘Yes,’ he said doubtfully. 

‘Well,’ I went on, ‘do you know the strongest 
emotion in an angel— like Monica?’ 

‘Religion?’ he suggested reverentially. 

‘ No — jealousy,’ I said. 

‘Jealousy?’ lie answered in a puzzled way. 
1 Do you really mean if I — er — el’ ? ’ 

‘ Exactly,’ I said. ‘ There have been several moon- 
calves before you, and mooning doesn’t pay,’ 

‘Several others?’ ho exclaimed with some 
warmth. 

‘A whole drove of them,’ I said, ‘aud they’ve 
come and gone.’ 

‘Several, have there? But it sounds so pre- 
posterous. Do you really think that she’d mind 

if I and some other girl ? She wouldn’t mind, 

I expect, would she? I don’t see how she could. 
If she didn’t care at all for me it wouldn’t matter 
to her.’ 

‘No,’ I said; ‘hut it might make her care for 
you. I also am a woman— though a little lower 
than the angels. It’s good advice, but you can 
take it or leave it,’ 

'If it really was any good,’ he faltered; ‘hut I 
couldn’t— after all she’s done for me. It would be 
dishonourable.' 

‘ Very well,’ I said. 

‘But, Miss Kitty,’ he began again, ‘do you really 
think it might make sonic difference?’ 

‘ Oh, young man, young man,’ I exclaimed with 
impatience, ‘does a girl care most for a man 
when lie’s making little of himself to her, or 
when another girl’s making much of him?’ 

‘ Thank you very much,’ he said, ‘ but I couldn’t. 
Thank you all the same. Good-bye.’ 

‘Good-bye,’ I answered. 

‘And where’s the other girl?’ he went on, 
still waiting irresolutely. 

‘Oh, you must find her yourself,’ I said. 

‘There are so few girls about here,’ he sug- 
gested. 

‘There are several nice girls.’ 

‘But the other girl — what would she think?' 
he asked. 

‘Of course slic’d have to know,’ I explained. 

‘But I couldn’t possibly tell another girl,' he 
said, aghast. 

‘All right,’ I replied. ‘ It was merely a sug- 
gestion thrown out, not necessarily for publication, 
but as a guarantee of good faith.’ 

He look his leave once more, and was almost 
out of sight when he stopped, and then walked 
slowly back again. 

‘Miss Kitty,’ lie faltered, ‘I’m afraid I limy 
make you angry — — 
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‘You certainly will if you go on digging up 
tlse tennis ground with your stick,' I said. 

1 1 ’in sorry. I wasn’t thinking,’ lie ivent on. 
‘ It seems such a strange request ; ' but would a 
sister do for the other girl?’ 

‘ If you can’t And any one better, perhaps she 
might,’ I replied. 

1 You see,’ he explained, ‘it would be so con- 
venient. You know all about it, and understand 
everything, and all that.’ 

‘ Yes, I should be very convenient,’ I agreed. 

‘I should be awfully obliged to you,’ he ex- 
plained ; ‘ and would you — mind very much 1 ’ 

‘It’s not a very pleasant position,’ I suggested. 
‘However, under the circumstances, perhaps I 
might do it.’ 

‘Of course,’ he agreed, ‘it will be very painful 
for both of us; but you really do think it’s a 
good plan, do you ? ’ 

‘Oh, do it or don’t,’ I snapped in disgust. 

‘ I think I will try it,’ he said slowly. ‘ When 
shall we begin 1 ’ 

‘ Really,’ I protested, ‘ you are the most irri- 
tating man I ever had the misfortune to come 
across. Have you never — let us say— -talked 
pleasantly to a girl before?’ 

‘ Oh, of course,’ he said sadly ; ‘ but it came 
naturally then. That was before I knew Monica 
so well. You won’t mind my calling her Monica, 
will you?’ 

‘Not in the least,’ I said. ‘Have you decided 
when and how you intend to start?’ 

‘ What would you suggest 1 ’ lie inquired funere- 
ally. A'A'U: 

; ■ ‘ Mr Ingram,’ ; I said indignantly, getting up 
from my chair, ‘look at me carefully. You see 
me. Very well. Now let me tell you that there 
;, ai% several other people who would be only too 
glad to be in your position ; and if you go on 
vapouring much longer I shall say good-bye, 
and, leave you to the misery of your own 
company.’ 

‘It’s very difficult,’ he murmured. 

‘ Rubbish,’ I said shortly, moving away. 1 Good- 
bye. Find some other girl.’ 

‘ I ’m so sorry, Miss Kitty,’ lie pleaded, coming 
after me. ‘ May I take yon out in the punt?’ 

‘You might have ten minutes ago,’ I said, 
‘but you can’t now. The river and a glorious 
evening— and me— and you tell me it’s difficult. 
Go and - write a sonnet,’ ' 

‘Do be merciful, Miss Kitty,’ he urged, with 
quite a respectable show of feeling. ‘I’m not 
generally such a bear. Please come,’ 

After some demur I went. For some time lie 
persisted in babbling of Monica, and I listened, 
wishing to find out what crime lie had committed 
to merit regeneration. Apparently it consisted in 
nothing more heinous than neglected opportunities 
and a wasted life. ‘Life is real, life is earnest,’ 
had been the text of the sermon, and poor Mr 
Ingram’s ideas of existence had been knocked to 


pieces. To a healthy-minded man, who had been 
a ‘ Blue ’ not so long before, it came as a shock to 
be informed by bis adored oracle that liis life had 
been wasted, and liis intention of living at present 
as a peaceful country gentleman bad been de- 
nounced as iniquitous idleness. Even liis ambition 
to cultivate politics was worse than useless in 
Monica’s eyes, for Mr Ingram was an average 
Conservative, and she affected a nebulous but 
perfervid Radicalism. A touching unpractical 
sympathy with humanity in general, and at a 
distance, goes well with violet eyes and a soft, 
tremulous mouth. Apparently, also, their discus- 
sions had been complicated by religious questions ; 
but the chief count in the indictment was, as I 
have said, Mr Ingram’s litter uselessness. 

When I had heard enough I cut liis babblings 
short, and we talked of other things. After his 
sojourn in Monica’s rarefied atmosphere, lie dis- 
played an appetite for those other tilings. At 
times lie relapsed into melancholy ; but after a 
victorious exchange of repartee with a man in a 
steam-launch, he became quite cheerful. It was 
not until we neared home again that the moon- 
calf expression reappeared. Then it loomed out 
large as Monica passed into the house in the 
distance. 

‘I feel an awful beast,’ lie said. 

‘Oh, never mind,’ I answered. ‘It’s all for the 
best, and you haven’t been very much bored, 
have you V 

‘Of course I haven’t,’ lie said; ‘but it does 
Beem a little mean, doesn’t it?’ ; 

‘If a thing’s worth doing, it’s worth doing 
well,’ I explained. ‘Good-bye, Mr Ingram.’ 

‘ Good-bye, Miss Kitty,’ ho said. ‘ Would to- 
morrow be too soon for further operations ? ’ 

‘Oh no,’ I replied. ‘We must keep it up.’ 

Next morning he appeared again on some 
excuse or other, and we wandered out on the 
river. He inquired eagerly whether the plan was 
succeeding at all, and I could truthfully assure 
him it was. Monica had confronted me with a 
subacid saintliness, as I explained to Mr Ingram 
in more graceful terms. Mr Ingram positively 
chuckled. A lucid interval of irrational society 
had done him good, and he already entertained a 
better opinion of himself, Then he asked me how 
long I thought the treatment ought to last, and 
I recommended a week at least. He said I was- 
a jolly good little sort, and we relapsed into other 
things and spent the morning in a backwater. 

During the next few days we repeated the 
process with slight variations. We went for one 
or two bicycle rides, and played cricket in. the 
orchard with my young brother Toby. Monica 
does not bicycle, and refused frigidly to play 
cricket, I was a little afraid at first that Mr 
Ingram would make premature overtures for peace 
in spite of my strong advice, and the first day lie 
showed: symptoms of doing so. Monica’s righteous 
severity repressed them, however, and, after that 
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he entered fully into the spirit of the plan. 
Altogether I was pleased with him. His success 
in discovering excuses for visiting the house and 
his manoeuvres for getting away with me were 
creditable. It was too shameful to reduce him 
to a mooncalf. He also appeared to enjoy him- 
self. He was much more in his element while 
explaining to me the mysteries of a late cut and 
basking in the adulation of Toby than when 
grappling with the good, the true, and the 
beautiful. 

Monica meanwhile grew more and more stony. 
Her lips assumed an expression of the sternest 
piety when she spoke to mo, and Bhe betook her- 
self again to district visiting, which is usually a 
sign with her of despair witli things in general. 

I wondered whether she would be foolish enough 
to remonstrate with me. Of course, if she had 
been wise she would have held her tongue ; hut 
it is difficult for a practised preacher to remain 
silent when irritated. Finally she was provoked 
to speech by a climax. The climax came after 
she had made some slight attempts at reclaiming 
Mr Ingram near the end of the week which we 
had arranged for the campaign. The attempts 
were a little too like a command, and the moment 
was unfortunate, for Mr Ingrain had just defined 
a punt as the tribute which athleticism pays to 
philosophy, and was regarding himself with satis- 
faction. Monica said she failed to see anything 
funny in the remark, and the attempts failed. 

‘Kitty,’ she remarked to me after breakfast 
next day, ‘I wish to have a few minutes’ serious 
conversation with you.’ 

‘ Isn’t it a little too hot for that kind of thing ? ’ 

I suggested. 

‘I fear,’ she answered severely, ‘that you regard 
serious conversation as out of place at any time, 
Kitty.’ 

‘For once,’ I said, ‘I am inclined to agree 
with you.’ 

‘I never attempt now,’ she went on, ‘to speak 
seriously to you unless I feel compelled to’ 

‘What a life of self-sacrifice.!’ I murmured. 

‘Kitty,’ she replied majestically, ‘you are 
merely prolonging a painful interview.’ 

‘ Well, if you put it in that way - I ob- 

served. ‘What’s the matter now ?’ 

. ‘I have noticed,’ she remarked slowly, ‘that 
Mr Ingram has been here constantly during the 
last few days.’ , ' 

‘I have noticed the same thing,’ I agreed, ‘ for 
the last month or more.’ 

‘It is some considerable time,’ she continued 
unabashed. ‘ Several times I have suspected that 
he came here on some unreal pretence.’ 

‘ I have suspected it myself,’ I said ; ‘ he ’s an 
awful liar.’ 

‘Mr Ingram,’ she replied acidly’, ‘1ms the 
makings of a very fine character in him if he is 
not spoilt. It was with reference to that that 
I wished to speak to you.’ 


‘ As far as I can discover from Sir Ingram,’ 
I said, ‘ his chief fault is that he will not leave 
off-balls alone enough. Is that information any 
use to you?’ 

‘Kitty,’ Monica said, with a rising flush, ‘you 
will compel me to speak plainly in a minute.’ 

‘Hurrah !’ I interjected rudely. 

‘Impertinence will not debar me from my 
duty,’ she went on. ‘You and he have been 
pursuing a course of conduct which I should 
characterise in any one hut my sister as a flirta- 
tion.’ 

‘What should you call it in a sister, then?’ I 
inquired. 

‘ I am content to call it thoughtless,’ she said. 

‘ Tlint must be an effort,’ I suggested. ‘ I thought 
you would have called it a disgraceful flirtation.’ 

‘ I have even — I am sorry to say,’ she added — 
‘suspected clandestine meetings.’ 

‘Clandestine? That’s a difficult question,’ I 
answered, which was true, for I had taken care 
that the concealment should not extend to Monica. 
‘If you tell a person you’re going bicycling 
somewhere and he suddenly turns up there, is 
it clandestine?’ 

‘I never would have believed you would have 
gone so far,’ she said, with another flush. . 

‘ It was only' about twenty miles,’ I urged, 

‘ Of course this cannot continue,’ she said ; 
‘ people are beginning to talk already.’ 

‘Oh Monica, Monica !’ I murmured, ‘gossip is 
a thing to he avoided.’ 

‘ I must protect my sister even from herself 
at all costs,’ she said firmly. 

‘ As you observe, it ’s much safer to sit hi a 
summer-house,’ I replied. The summer-house is 
Monica’s favourite haunt. 

‘Very well,’ she concluded, ‘you leave only’ one 
course open to me. I must speak to mother 
about this. The matter must be placed on a 
proper footing.’ 

‘Monica, if I promise’ 1 pleaded with appa- 

rent contrition, 

‘Well, Kitty?’ 

‘ Not to see him more than four times a week,, 
would that do? ’ 

‘ I hoped,’ she remarked sadly’, ‘ that you would 
have seen your conduct in its proper light.’ 

‘ You mean its improper light, Monica?’ 

‘I shall speak to mother this morning,’ she 
repeated. 

She had not departed for more than ten minutes, 
when Mr Ingram arrived, to ask Toby to play 
in a cricket match. At least lie was ready to 
tell any one else so. However, we agreed that 
the -invitation could wait, and adjourned to the 
punt. 

‘The week will be up to-morrow,’ I observed 
after a time. 

‘ It’s only Thursday to-day,’ ho replied absently. 
He had been a little preoccupied since we started. 

‘I mean the week,’ I said. ‘I really think it 
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has been a success, I had a conversation with 
Monica this morning.’ 

‘Oh yes,’ he answered. ‘What did she say?’ 

‘ The last thing she said,’ I observed, ‘ was that 
she was going to tell mother.’ 

‘Tell your mother?’ 

‘ Yes, about us,’ I explained. ‘ It ’s rather 
fortunate the week ’s up, isn’t it ? ’ 

‘ About us 1 ’ he exclaimed. ‘ Why, I used to do 
very much the same when — how beastly mean 1’ 

‘Don’t yon see the difference?’ I inquired. 

1 No,’ he said decidedly', ‘ I don’t.’ 

‘Is your mother sure to drop on it?’ he 
began again after a long pause. 

‘She generally adopts Monica’s suggestions — in 
matters of this kind,’ I said ; ‘ and really, Mr 
Ingram, a week’s quite long enough. 1 

‘ You wouldn’t think of going on with it a 
little longer ? ’ he asked. 

‘It's quite unnecessary,’ I said; ‘the week has 
served its purpose.’ 

‘It hasn’t been had fun, has it?’ he answered 
slowly. ‘ We ’ve had rather a good time, haven’t 
we ?’ 

‘On the whole,’ I agreed, ‘I think we have.’ 

‘ I suppose I shan’t see much of you after to- 
day?’ lie inquired. 

‘I dare say I shall be about sometimes,’ I said 
cheerfully ; ‘ but you ’re really getting the moon- 
calf expression on you again, and it isn’t be- 
coming. Remember, when you’ve made yonr 
peace with Monica, you mustn’t take that tone 
any more, or this week will have been thrown 
away.’ 

*1 haven’t the least intention of taking that 
tone any more,’ he said, ancl there was another 
long pause. - -.A AA;i ; . 

‘Miss Kitty,’ he observed irrelevantly, ‘was 
Miss Ellis like you when she was your age ? I 
•can’t remember.’ 

1 Monica was always an angel, Mr Ingram,’ I 
■ASi4,A. AA 

‘And you were always yourself,’ he answered 
sadly. 

1 That is scarcely a compliment,’ I suggested. 

‘Oh yes, it is,’ lie said, ‘from my point of 
-view,’ AAa;Av. AA;AAA; / WA :..A ; A.\ 

‘ It’s a jolly day,’ lie began again after another 
interval of silence. ‘It makes you feel— rather 
•healthy.’ A; A' AAAA AA-v AA AAAA; 

‘ You generally look pretty robust,’ I said. 

‘I didn’t mean exactly that,’ he went on. ‘I 
meant that, it makes you feel it’s rather a good 
•thing to be alive in an every-day way,’ 

• .■■■ ‘You could scarcely be alive once a week,’ I. 
Anterjeeted, A A; : AAaAAA: AAj 

‘ No, Miss Kitty,’ lie said a little testily, ‘ but 
•don’t you sometimes feel ns if ordinary things 
and ordinary people were best ? ’ 

‘As mi ordinary person, I appreciate the com- 
pliment, Sir Ingram,’ I answered. 

‘I didn’t mean that; you know I didn’t,’ he 


said ; 1 but there ’s a lot of humbug about, and on 
a day like this yon see rather straight— it ’s like 
reading one of those philosophy books that prove 
you don’t really exist, and then’ 

‘Having a good dinner afterwards,’ I suggested. 

‘Well, that does rather express it,’ lie said. 

‘ The philosophy of here-we-are-agaiu,’ I ob- 
served. 

‘ Yes, but we shan’t be here again,’ he said ; 
‘that’s just it. After all, it’s as useless as any 
other philosophy.’ 

‘Aren’t you getting a little complicated, Mr 
Ingram?’ I asked. 

‘ I ’ve been getting complicated,’ he said sadly, 
‘for the last week. If there ever was an ass, 
it’s I.’ 

‘Cheer up, Mr Ingram,’ I replied ; ‘ Monica will 
put your mind to rights.’ 

‘ Bother Monica,’ he said sharply. 

‘What?’ I exclaimed, with an expression of 
astonishment. 

‘The fact of the matter is, Miss Kitty,’ he 
said, ‘I don’t want any more of that. It was 
all utter rot, and I hope you won’t mention it 
again.’ 

‘And so we’ve wasted the whole week,’ I 
replied, ‘ and ’• 

‘Wc haven’t wasted it,’ he protested; ‘but it’s 
no good now.’ 

‘To put it mildly, aren’t you just a little un- 
stable?’ I said severely, 

‘Of course it might seem like that to most 
people,’ lie said. A 

‘It might,’ I agreed. ‘And poor Monica!’ 

‘ I’m not such a puppy as to think she’ll mind,’ 
he replied. Humility is occasionally a convenient 
virtue. ‘Do you think me an utterly shallow 
fool?’ lie inquired. 

1 1 would scarcely go so far as that,’ I said. 

‘I’m not so shallow as I seem ; I’m not, really,’ 
lie said earnestly. ‘It’s no good of course, but 
I’d like to tell you. I don’t want you to think 
uie quite worthless.’ 

‘Well?’ I said. 

1 It sounds so bald,’ lie murmured, ‘ and yet I 
can see it quite plainly myself,’ 

‘Would you mind driving this swan away, Mr 
Ingram?’ I interrupted. The bird was under the 
impression that we were lunching, and had ap- 
proached me with that suave, blackmailing expres- 
sion peculiar to Thames swans and bank, loafers. 

‘Certainly, certainly,’ he said, and, having done 
so, again relapsed into silence. I could see that he 
was thinking hal'd, and lie absently lit bis lighted 
pipe four times. 

‘Miss Kitty,’ he said at last, ‘I can’t explain 
it any otiier way. Would you mind my telling 
you a story — a kind of parable, you know ? ’ 

‘I should like it,’ I said. 

‘ Once,’ lie began, ‘ there was a young 
goose ’ 

‘That,’ I interjected, ‘is not uncommon’ 
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‘Please, don’t interrupt,’ he said. ‘At least he 
was a young gander. And lie got rather good at 
swimming and flying and diving, and all that 
kind of thing.’ 

‘Ganders, even in parables, don't dive,’ I sug- 
gested. 

‘ What does it matter 1 ’ he went on. ‘ After lie \1 
been swimming and flying for a long time, lie got 
rather tired of it, and one day he swam up a back- 
water. It was a nice, shady backwater, and lie 
found a swan there. She was a very stately swan, 
and she looked rather eool and restful. She didn’t 
swim or fly around much, but she knew everything 
about the bottom of the river, and the clouds, and 
currents, and all that. The young gander talked 
to her for a long time, and came back pretty often ; 
and because he ’d swum and flown such a lot he 
thought he was tired of being a gander and wanted 
to he a swan. He was rather an ass oE a gander.’ 

‘ What a weird animal ! ’ I remarked as lie 
paused. 

‘Then one day,’ lie pursued — ‘one day when 
it was sunshiny outside the backwater, lie saw 
another bird swimming about outside in the sun.’ 

‘What kind of bird was it?’ I asked. 

‘It was a pretty, lively little bird,’ lie said. 

‘Call it a cluck,’ I said gravely. 

‘It was, I think, a bird of Paradise,’ ho said, 
with a noble disregard of natural history, ‘and he 
couldn’t help going out and swimming about in 
the sun too. In a day or two he found out that 
swimming and flying were wliat he could do 
best, and that it was what a gander is intended 


to do. And he didn’t care a snap about clouds 
and currents, and he didn’t want to be a swan 
any more. And he found the other little bird 
was the jolliest and prettiest little bird he’d ever 
met, and he was happier than he’d ever been 
before. But one day the other little bird told 
him that she was going away, and wouldn’t fly 
about in the sun any more. And then he knew 
— well, hang it ! ho knew that he ’d give the 
whole river if lie could always swim about with 
the little bird. He couldn’t help telling her so.’ 

‘Well, how did it end?’ I asked. 

‘Of course,’ he said sadly, ‘she didn’t Want to 
swim about with him. I don't suppose she would 
in any case, and then she knew about the back- 
water and wlmt an ass the gander had been, and 
didn’t believe lie could really care about anybody. 
Oil Kitty, Kitty, don’t you understand now?’ 

‘ There 's a small mistake in the story,’ I said. 

‘What is it?’ he said despairingly. 

‘ Only,’ I said, 1 that the other little bird was 
a little goose.’ 

‘A little goose?’ he exclaimed. 

‘And the story needn’t end in that way,’ I 
added, ‘unless you wish it.’ 

‘Then, Kitty ?’ lie cried in astonishment. 

I think I nodded. The rest of the conversa- 
tion was commonplace. 

Monica congratulated me with a chastened 
sorrow which her fears for poor George’s future 
aroused. She has also hinted several times that 
I intended the culmination from the first, Did 
I ? I wonder. 
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NEW TERRESTRIAL ELEMENT. 

HE spectroscope, that wonderful ana- 
lyser of distant orbs, has long ago 
shown that a number of the sub- 
stances known to science as ele- 
mentary bodies are present in the 
sun. Their presence is revealed by 
certain lines which, to the educated eye, are un- 
mistakable. Amid these multitudes of lines was 
a certain green one derived from the sun’s corona, 
which could not be identified with the lines 
peculiar to any substance known on this earth. 
It was therefore concluded that it represented an 
unknown element ; and to this mysterious thing 
the name Coronium was given. In a note com- 
municated to the French Academy, Professor 
Nasini, of Padua, makes the announcement that 
lie, in conjunction with two other workers, lias 
discovered terrestrial coronium. In the spectro- 
scopic examination of the gases emanating from 
volcanic sources in different parts of Italy, with 
a view to detect the presence of argon and 
helium, they have found the green line peculiar 
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to coronium. From certain observations, these 
experimenters are able to predict that there are 
probably other hitherto unrecognised elements 
among the gases given out from the ground 
in the neighbourhood of Vesuvius. 

THE IRON-MINES OF GELLIVARE. 

In Chamleris Journal for January 16, 1897, ap- 
peared an article entitled ‘To Lulea in Korbotten,’ 
by Mr J. Logie Robertson, Edinburgh, describing 
a visit to the iron-mines of Gellivare, which lie 
within the Arctic Circle, near Lulea, Sweden. A 
party of the Iron and Steel Institute left Stockholm 
in August, to visit the mines, make a tour in the 
district, and report on their commercial prospects. 
There are three main deposits available for export, 
the only' one being worked at the present time 
being that of Gellivare, by the Gellivare Mining 
Company. The ores are of wonderful richness, 

: exceeding sixty-five per cent, of iron, the deposits . 
lying largely on the surface, ami are of such 
thickness that they can be quarried at small cost 
— more cheaply, says a writer in the Scotsman, 
than any ore-deposits in the world, unless it be 
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those in the Lake Superior region. They are 
also declared to be practically inexhaustible, and 
may in time furnish a cheaper source of supply 
than those mines we have been so largely de- 
pendent on in Spain. 

MALARIAL FEVER. 

A very important address was recently given 
by Professor Koch before the German Colonial 
Society. The Professor lias lately returned from 
German East Africa, and he dealt with the various 
observations which lie had there made. He stated 
that he had found a study of Texas fever in 
cattle of great assistance in giving a key to the 
origin of tropical malaria. Cattle disease was 
transferred from one animal to another by the 
sole agency of that animal parasite, the tick. He 
had been able to infect sound cattle with ticks 
taken from diseased ones ; moreover, he bad been 
able to render cattle immune against Texas fever 
by inoculating them with the ova of ticks taken 
from diseased animals. Malarial fever was in 
many respects like Texas fever, and lie had 
arrived at the conclusion, that in the human 
subjects mosquitoes played the part which ticks 
played in cattle disease. Mosquitoes were present 
where malaria raged ; and where there were no 
mosquitoes, as in a certain small island on the 
German East African coast, there was no malaria. 
By microscopical examination of the blood it was 
possible to ascertain the exact stage of the disease, 
a thing of great importance, for much depended 
upon the administration of quinine before the 
attack or in its early stage. He called attention 
to the circumstance that the natives were proof 
against infection, and where natural immunity 
existed there was reasonable hope of affording 
artificial protection. Trained doctors should be 
sent to East Africa; and if science can only suc- 
cessfully cope with malarial fever, the conquest 
will facilitate the prosperous development of some 
of the most fruitful districts in the world. 

SPURIOUS WORKS OF ART. 

A recent law case, which turned Upon the 
genuineness of certain so-called Dresden china, 
lias revived the subject of imitation antiques. It 
is asserted that factories exist in certain capitals 
of Europe for the production of all such things 
as collectors love to accumulate. Old china is 
imitated with .the marks so cleverly reproduced 
that it taxes the knowledge of an expert to 
detect the fraud. Brand-new armour is treated 
with acid, so that its surface, bears the corrosion 
which is attributed to centuries of exposure to 
the air. Carved ivories are soaked in oil, and 
exposed to heat until they discolour and crack 
as from the assaults of time ; and pieces of furni- 
ture of modern make are drilled with imitation 
worm-holes. Ancient coins are imitated in such 
perfect manner that it is most difficult to see that 
they are creations of yesterday. An old clock of 


the 1 grandfather ’ pattern is a valuable possession 
to one of these fraudulent manufacturers, for he 
will very soon turn it into three or four distinct 
timepieces. The dial will go to one, the works 
into another, and the case will form the attrac- 
tive feature of a third. The top of a table may 
be the only part of it which is old, the legs 
having gone to confer age upon another piece of 
furniture. Such are some of the tricks of trade 
for which the collector of curiosities must be 
prepared. 

destructive missiles. 

A notable feature of modern warfare is the 
employment of what are known as high explosives. 
In the American campaign in Cuba the dynamite- 
gun has been used with awful effect, the Spaniards 
saying that earthquakes were being thrown at 
them. This gun is not fired with a charge of 
gunpowder, the shock of which would be likely 
to explode the dynamite-shell, but by compressed 
air, which urges the shot forward in a more 
gradual manner. The dynamite-gun is, in' fact, a 
pea-shooter on a very large scale. Experiments 
have been lately made by our own military 
authorities with the explosive known as lyddite, 
which is said to be a preparation of picrate of 
potash. Six-inch shells containing this explosive 
were directed against a stone wall ten feet 
thick at the base, and tapering to six feet at the 
top. At a range of five hundred yards this wall 
was shattered so that troops could easily enter at 
the breaches made. It is also reported that these 
missiles exploded with such terrific force, and cast 
such clouds of ddbris around them, that any 
enemy within a radius of two hundred and fifty 
yards must infallibly be killed or disabled. 

TO CLEAN THE OUTSIDE OF WINDOWS FROM 
THE INSIDE. 

The Aberdeen Parish Council lately adopted an 
improvement in their new offices, in so far as 
tiiey have carried out the principle of making their 
windows open towards the inside when they require 
to be cleaned. This is a decided improvement, 
and there is no use in recalling here the danger 
and the very numerous fatal accidents that have 
taken place through cleaning windows from the 
outside. These accidents happen to professed 
window-cleaners as well as to housewives and 
domestic servants. The invention lias been 
patented by a working joiner named Charles 
Reid, of 48 Esslemont Avenue, Aberdeen ; and 
Messrs M'Robbie & Milne, of Albert Place, Aber- 
deen, are his agents. The mechanism is simple 
and inexpensive, and can he adapted to existing 
windows. By its means the inner end of the 
sashes can be rested on any suitable support, such 
as a table or a chair, the cleaner standing on the 
floor of the room. Both sashes can be drawn up 
and down like an ordinary window. The sasli-sills 
are of full strength, the fitting inexpensive, and the 
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invention on the whole deserves the attention of 
architects and those engaged in the building 
trades. 

REMEDIES FOR BEE-STINGS. 

A paragraph on this subject which recently 
appeared in these columns has brought us many 
letters from bee-keepers, from which we gather 
that the stings of bees are often more serious than 
most persons imagine. Probably, as in the case of 
other poisonous attacks by insects, they affect 
certain persons more than others ; but it would 
seem that the stings are sometimes followed by 
severe pain, and in extreme cases by collapse. 
One lady, who has had much experience with 
bees, asserts that the ammonia remedy, although 
valuable, is often rendered still more effective 
if brandy diluted with half its bulk of water 
be taken internally. Another pins her faith on 
immediately rubbing the wounds with honey — 
which, she tells us, gives almost instant relief. 

DESTRUCTION OF WEEDS. 

At a recent meeting of the French Society 
of Agriculture, M. Girard, a well-known agri- 
cultural chemist, described a method of freeing 
fields from the common charlock, a weed which, 
when it onco gains a footing, is most difficult to 
eradicate. This method consists in watering the 
field with a five per cent, solution of blue-stone 
(sulphate of copper), which kills the weed without 
having any deleterious effect upon the grain crop. 
The explanation is, that the salt is readily absorbed 
by the permeable tissues of the charlock, while 
the hard cuticle of the wheat or oats rejects its 
intrusion. In the discussion which followed the 
reading of this note, M. Bernard said that the 
cheaper sulphate of iron, mixed in the proportion 
of two and a half pounds to one gallon of water, 
was still more effective as a weed-eradicator. 

ARTIFICIAL EYES. 

The Lancet publishes some curious facts with 
regard to the number of false eyes which are 
turned out annually by different factories in 
Germany and France. The total of these orna- 
mental appendages made in the German Empire 
is. said to amount to the enormous total of two 
millions yearly ; and, at the same time, one French 
factory, out of many, makes three hundred thou- 
sand in the same period. But we must not jump 
to the conclusion that these figures indicate in 
any way the number of human beings who have 
been deprived of the sight of one eye, for the 
artificial eyes include those used by wax-figure 
makers, by taxidermists, and even by the doll 
manufacturers. It is noteworthy that the totally 
blind never wear -false eyes. The person who has 
been ; deprived of the sight of one eye sees -his 
disfigurement whenever lie looks into a glass, and 
his aesthetic sense — or . perhaps liis vanity -pleads. 
him to make good the deficiency in the best 


way lie can. In the case of the wholly blind 
such feelings die out, or are submerged in the 
immensity of their loss. 

THE PRESERVATION OF MEAT. 

A Danish zoologist, August Fjelstrup, is said 
to have discovered a new and efficient way of 
preserving meat, which has been adopted witlx 
success in the Danish slaughterhouses during the 
past year. The method is founded on the theory 
that decomposition of the blood is almost entirely 
responsible for the rapid putrefaction of the 
animal body. Means are therefore taken to re- 
move the blood from the carcass immediately 
after death, and to inject the vessels with a solu- 
tion of brine, the entire process occupying only a 
few minutes. It is not stated to what extent 
this treatment alters the character of the meat 
from a gastronomic point of view, but we assume 
that it would, in the case of imported meats, be 
far preferable to some of the methods of meat 
preservation now in vogue. Foreign hams, and 
more especial!}’- hares, are preserved with some 
resinous compound, which not, only takes away 
the original flavour of the meat, but makes it 
absolutely nauseous. 

TREASURE-SEEKERS. 

Buried or sunken treasure has always had a 
great fascination about it, as story-book writers 
and readers well know ; and when we hear of 
actual efforts being made to find and recover 
such riches from the depth of the sea, we are 
sure to tuke much interest in the proceedings, 
although we have no chance of sharing in the 
proceeds. Such a search is now in progress in 
Dunworley Bay on the coast of Cork, divers 
being busy in examining a wreck which has lain 
there for many years. Some say that it is pne 
of the ill-fated Armada galleons; others, with 
apparently better authority, that it is a pirate 
schooner which foundered during the reign of 
William and Mary. And this latter story is to 
some extent corroborated by the coins of that 
reign which have already been recovered from the 
wrecked ship. It is not the first time that 
attempts have been made to recover treasure 
from this spot, for half a century ago a diver was 
busy here, and succeeded in recovering various 
articles. But the diver’s gear had not then been 
brought to the perfection which it lias - now 
reached ; nor was dynamite, that potent aid to 
separating a wrecked ship’s timbers, discovered. 
With the help of modern apparatus and appliances, 
it is hoped that the old wreck on the Irish coast 
will now yield a more valuable harvest. 

BLOODHOUNDS ON THE TRACK. 

The Association of Bloodhound Breeders has 
made arrangements, which will possibly be carried 
out before these words appear in print, to carry- 
out a series oi trials across a tract of country in 
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of sight ; then 'a couple in dark-gray; and finally 
the men dressed in blue and green. In experi- 
ments at our own rifle-butts, it has been found 
that for some reason or other scarlet is protection 
to the soldier in that it is the most difficult colour 
to hit. After all, such experiments are not of the 
value which they would have been before the days 
of machine and dynamite guns, A hail of' lend, 
such as is now possible by the aid , of modern 
appliances, does not discriminate between men 
whatever be the colour of their uniforms, but 
will be as impartial in spotting them as is a 
shower of rain. 


the Yorkshire wolds, with a view to test the 
powers of the bloodhound in man - hunting. 
There will be prizes awarded to the owners of 
the dogs which acquit themselves best in this 
novel competition. It may he remembered that 
some years ago, when the East End of- London 
became notorious through a series of brutal 
murders, it was proposed to put dogs on the 
scent of the murderer ; hut difficulties occurred, 
and the scheme was abandoned. It is somewhat 
repugnant to the feelings that a man should he 
hunted down by dogs; but as long as we have in 
our midst those whom it would be sheer flattery 
to call brutes, it is well to be prepared with 
every appliance for their capture that ingenuity 
can devise. So we may fairly hope that the 
experiments on the Yorkshire wolds will he 
successful. 


ERE THE D A Y. 

We wakened at the dawning, but we never saw the day ; 
And we spoke our little prologue, but we never reached 
the piny. 

Oil ! our love was sweet and certain till gray Sorrow 
dropt the curtain. 

Ay, we wakened at the dawning, but we never saw the 


GAS ENRICHMENT. 

Much discussion has taken plaee during the 
past year with regard to the question of enriching 
coal-gas in a manner which may possibly render it 
more poisonous than it now is. The method now 
adopted is to add to the gas a certain amount, of 
water-gas, made luminous by means of petroleum ; 
and an. article on the subject appeared on Novem- 
ber 20, 189V, in. our columns. The Public Control 
Committee of the London County Council have 
been considering this, important matter, and they 
now report that, in their opinion, considerable 11 garment white and silken, tis a white and misty 

danger, is attached to the metl.od adopted ; that > Tis ^ o£ slipp6l . s _o dear love !-so white and 

water-gas by itself, being devoid of smell, and frail 

therefore giving no warning of its dangerous Is tlie manhood in . me dying that I ? m sitting here and 

presence, should not be allowed to be used under cr y in %. . _.v ; .' 

. • v,. , . •* ,i , • u , » . , , O’er a garment and a slipper and a never-opened veil? 

any conditions whatever and that if the enriched r ; • ■; - 

water-gas be allowed to .be introduced: into , coal- Deai . tUe TOr]d is enipty-enipty as the gemless golden: 
gas, twenty-live per cent, should be the maximum band, 

amount. They also recommend that in all cases The token I had fingered and that never found your 

where the addition is made, a proper inspection _ hand. . ... ,, \ . 

p ,, . • r i mi- i n i i They’ve been telling me the story o£ an everlasting 

Of the service-pipes ot buildings should be made glory ; 

by efficient officers, to sec that there is no leak- But you were the only preacher I could ever understand, 

age— such inspection to be at the expense of the . . .. ’ •. 

gas company. Ah, we wakened at the dawning, but we never saw the 

Uvl .'Yi-v- 1 ;'?: ; ; v" . A' - ", 

‘THE LADS IN RED.’ And we spoke our little prologue, but we never reached 

! : . v the play. 

It has long been a moot point whether, the But our love was sweet and certain till gray Sorrow 
scarlet: uniform worn in the British army is the . dropt the curtain. 

best colour that can be adopted. It is certainly H ,u 'k ! a single bell is calling ... and this should 

' , ■ jv ,, i , , , , have been, the day. 

a warm colour for cold climates, but a hot one for j j Bem 


There were buds within our garden, but they never came 
to flower; 

There were birds among our bushes, but they only sang 
an hour. 

And we laughed to see the swallow, but the summer did 
not follow ; 

There were buds within our garden, but they never 
came to flower. 



By James Workman. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER I. 


OUGLAS GRANT, barrister-at-law 
and parliamentary candidate for 
Southpool, was sliaving in bis 
dressing-room at the Royal Hotel 
on the morning of the polling-day. 

He was a tall, broad-shouldored, 
well-built young man, with clear-cut features, 
crisp, fair hair, quiet gray eyes, well-shaped mouth 
and chin, and a large yellow moustache. He 
was rather exceptionally good-looking; though an 
impartial observer might have doubted it as Grant 
stood glaring into the mirror with bis mouth 
and nose on one side and his rigid cheek 
plastered with shaving-soap. A pronounced pre- 
judice against being shaved by any one but him- 
self was one of his small peculiarities. 

‘Come in,’ he exclaimed, hearing a knock at 
the door. ; ■ 

A waiter thrust liis head into the room. 

‘If you please, sir, Mr Barker wishes to see 
you immediately.’ 1 

Barker was Grant’s election agent. 

‘ Show him up,’ said Douglas. 

Tlie waiter looked slightly scandalised. 

‘Show him up ’ere, sir?’ he asked. 

‘ Certainly.’ . ; 

A minaio afterwards Barker entered. He was 
tall and slight, wore spectacles, and had a thin, 
prim face and self-poised manner. Having raised 
himself in the social scale, he attached an ex- 
aggerated importance to propriety of speech and 
deportment. In his sedate black clothes, and with 
a shiny silk hat in his hand, he formed a curious 
contrast to the athletic young candidate who 
stood before the glass in his pyjamas, scraping 
industriously at his soapy cheelc. 

Barker stood hesitatingly near the door. 

‘ Come in, come in,’ said Douglas. ‘ Chuck those 
things off the chair and sit down.’ 

Barker carefully removed a waistcoat and a 
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pair of inexpressibles from the only chair, placed 
them on a towel-rail, and sat gingerly down. , 

‘Well, what is it?’ asked Douglas. 

‘ I extremely regret to inform you that I have 
some very unpleasant news for you, Mr Grant.’ 

‘Oil I’ exclaimed Douglas, with a grimace 
1 what ? s up now ? Anything wrong in my speech 
last night ? Whose corns have I trodden on 
now?’' p 

‘Will yon pardon me asking if. you have heard 
from Miss Meredith this morning?’ 

Douglas looked at him with a queer smile.. 

‘No,’ lie rejoined. ‘I could hardly expect to. 
I suppose she’s engaged in the sacred; mysteries 
of the toilet, and all that kind of thing. She has 
no time to think of anything masculine until she 
has made herself a thing of beauty and a joy 
for ever.’ 

Douglas was to be married that . morning to 
Elsie Meredith, the daughter of the most popular 
and influential man in the district. It had been 
considered a happy idea that liis marriage 
take place on the polling-day, and that, as 
enthusiastic supporters put it, the constituency 
should be presented to him as a wedding gift. 

‘Besides,’ continued Douglas, ‘I understand it’s 
not quite the thing for me to see lier until we 
meet at the church.’ ‘ . 

. ‘ Ah ! ’ said Barker meaningly. ‘ I ’m 
there’s not much prospect of you doing, 
to-day, Mr Grant,’ 

‘What the dickens do you mean ?’ asked 
astonished Douglas. ‘Oh, hang it all, man ! out 
With it,’ he continued, as Barker still hesitated. 
‘Don’t beat about the bush, or try to break the 
news to me. I shan’t go into hysterics. Out 
with it.’ 

‘Then I am very sorry to inform you, Mr 
Grant, that Mr Meredith is in custody on a 
charge of — of embezzlement.’ 

Reserved. ] Oct. 1, 1898. 
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'Meredith- in custody on a charge of embezzle- 
ment!’ exclaimed Douglas. ‘Are you drunk, 
Barker, or. have you taken leave of your senses?’ 

Barker got up with a very sour expression in 
his small eyes. 

‘I am not in the habit, Mr Grant’ he 

began. 

‘ Yery well, very well,’ interrupted Douglas 
impetuously. ‘I don’t want to hurt your feelings, 
or anything of that kind ; but for heaven’s sake, 
man, don’t waste any more time. Let me hear 
the particulars at once. 1 

' Mr Meredith, as you are perhaps aware,’ said 
Barker, ‘is the chairman of the Southpool Building 
Society, in which almost every man in the neigh- 
bourhood who lias a few pounds to spare is more 
or less interested. Some of the poorer people 
have invested all their savings in it, solely on 
the strength of Mr Meredith’s connection with it. 
A new auditor was recently appointed, and he 
went through the hooka yesterday. He discovered 
that the accounts had been systematically cooked 
for some time, and that many thousands of 
pounds— twenty, forty, lifty— I don’t know tiie 
exact amount — had been made away with. The 
secretary was at once arrested. lie confessed that 
lie was guilty, but stated that lie was merely a 
toul in the hands of the chairman, Mr Meredith ; 
and Meredith was arrested this morning. He is 
how in custody at the police station.’ 

‘ Do you know all this as an absolute fact 1 ’ 
asked Douglas. 

T should not have ventured to repeat it if I 
had not done so,’ replied Barker stillly. 

Douglas swiftly concluded his shaving, and 
began to wash and dress with the utmost 
rapidity. 

‘ It was well the truth came out before the 
ceremony,’ said Barker reassuringly. ‘I think 
you’ll be quite safe as it is. People will think 
you ’ve been taken in as well.’ 

Douglas paused, hair-brush in hand, and eyed 
Barker with a peculiar expression. 

' Will you have the goodness to explain what 
you mean?’ he asked. 

‘ When Meredith was taken to the police 
station,’ said Barker, ‘he was surrounded by a 
howling mob of lialf-frautic men and women, 
ruined shareholders of the Southpool Building 
Society, who wanted to lynch him. It took a 
dozen constables to keep them back. If you 
had ’ 

The expression in Douglas’s eyes puzzled Barker, 
and he hesitated: 

‘Go on,’ said Douglas. 

‘Well, if you had married Miss Meredith you 
simply wouldn’t have the very slightest chance of 
becoming the member for Southpool.’ - 

‘Ah!’ rejoined Douglas. 'Then I am afraid, 
Barker, that my chance of : attaining that dis- 
tinguished- position is, - to say the least of it, 
remote; for you may quite definitely make up 


your mind to one thing, and that is, that whether 
I become the member for Southpool or not, I 
shall most certainly many Miss Meredith.’ 

Barker turned pale. 

‘You will— will marry Miss Meredith?’ he 
stammered. 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘But not to-day — surely not to-day.’ 

' Not to-day V repeated Douglas. ‘ Why, of course 
I shall many her to-day. In the first place, I 
don’t for one single moment believe Mr Meredith 
to be guilty. It’s simply preposterous to bring 
such a charge against him. I’ve known him for 
years, and I never knew a more truthful, upright, 
honourable man. It ’s grotesquely absurd to 
accuse him of dishonesty. But even if I believed 
him to be guilty, do yon suppose that anything 
her father might have done would induce me to 
shame and disgrace an innocent girl by turning 
my back upon her almost at the very door of 
the church?’ 

‘ But don’t you see— don’t you see,’ stuttered 
Barker, ‘that you will simply be committing 
suicide — social and political suicide? Hardly a 
man in Southpool will vote for Meredith’s son- 
in-law. You won’t have the ghost of a chance 
of being elected.’ 

‘ We ’ll see about that,’ replied Douglas. 1 1 don’t 
altogether agree with you. If there ’s one quality 
the average Englishman admires it’s pluck. If 
there’s one. person the average Englishman despises 
it’s a sneak. If I didn’t marry Miss Meredith I 
should be a sneak, Barker ; and there ’s not a 
man whose opinion is worth taking into account 
who wouldn’t cut me dead, let alone voting 
against, me, when he ’d had time to think over it. 
In any case, you may take it for granted that 
the wedding will take place just as if nothing 
had happened.’ 

Pale 'with anger, Barker moved towards the 
door. He had regarded the election as a stepping- 
stone in his own career. If Grant were defeated, 
he would share in the disgrace of the defeat. 
He had strained every nerve to win the election, 
and success had appeared certain up to. the 
moment of Meredith’s arrest. Defeat was now a 
foregone conclusion, and his face grew, livid - with 
rage arid disappointment. 

‘ Look here, Barker,’ said Douglas ; ' I should 
like you to understand that I think this is very 
hard lines on you. You ’ve worked like a brick — 
upon my word yon have— and I Irate to see a man 
lose the game by a fluke when lie has played it us 
cleverly as you have. Slid, I don’t think the 
outlook is quite so black as you suppose ; and, 
in any case, I shall expect you to stand by me 
to the end. You must give me your hand on 
that.’ ... 

lie held out his hand with such, a frank, good- 
humoured smils that Barker was compelled to 
take : it, and even to thaw a little in spite of 
himself. J a 
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‘Of course I shall do all I can, Mr Grant,’ lie 
said, with a shake of the head ; 1 but I know 
beforehand that nothing I can do will prevent 
you being at the bottom of the poll.’ 

‘Well, we’ll see- — we’ll see,’ said Douglas 
cheerily. ‘And, oh, by the way, look here. I’ve 
just had a telegram from my friend Wilson, who 
was going to act as my best-man. He’s down 
with the influenza, and can’t come. If you 'll 
kindly excuse me asking you at such extremely 
short notice, I should be awfully obliged if you’d 
take his place.’ 

‘But, my — my dear sir,’ stammered Barker 
helplessly, ‘I don’t see how I can possibly do 
that when I — I so entirely disapprove of’ 

‘Pooh, pooh, my dear fellow 1 not another word,’ 
exclaimed Grant. ‘ Of course you disapprove. 
Quite right, too, from your point of view. I 
should do the same thing myself. But I know 
you ’re far too good a fellow not to help me out 
of a fix like this. Come, it ’s a bargain — isn’t it 2 
Thanks, awfully. You ’re a brick. I knew I 
could depend on you.’ 

He fumbled in his waistcoat pocket, while 
Barker stood gazing at him too bewildered to 
expostulate. 

‘Here’s the ring. You’ll fake charge of it — 
won’t you ? And, look here, you might just toddle 
over to the vicarage and tell the vicar lie may 
expect us at eleven o’clock as arranged. We fixed 
an early hour so that I might have the rest of 
the day free. You will? Thanks awfully. See 
you again soon. Good-morning.’ 

As soon as Barker had disappeared, Douglas 
hurriedly finished dressing, snatched a hasty 
breakfast, and, escaping with difficulty from the 
dutches of the excited politicians who flocked 
round him to discuss the unexpected situation, 
drove at full speed to Oak Lodge, Mr Meredith’s 
residence. 

The man who opened the door wore an aspect 
of funereal gloom. 

‘Yes, sir,’ lie said, ‘Miss Meredith’s in, sir; 
and though she’s not at ’ome to any one else, I 
suppose she ’ll see you, sir. I ’ope, sir, if you’ll 
excuse me say in’ so, sir, as you’ll be able to cheer 
her up a bit. It’s heart-bveakin’ to see her, poor 
young lady. Even if the weddin’ is hoff, sir, the 
sight of you’ll do her a heap of good, sir.’ 

‘What in the world do you mean by talking 
like that?’ exclaimed Douglas irritably. 

‘ I—I ’m sure I beg pardon, sir,’ stammered the 
poor man. ‘ I meant no offence, sir.’ 

‘ Perhaps not. But what the dickens do you 
mean by the wedding being off?’ 

Brown gazed at him with a look of stupe- 
faction. 

‘Why, ’aven’t you heard what’s ’appened, sir?’ 
he gasped. 

‘ Of course I ’vc heard everything, my good 
man ; but you may take my word for it that 
the wedding is not off. Do you- understand? 


The wedding is not off. How, where is Miss 
Meredith?’ 

‘ She 's in the library, sir. 1 

‘Very well; I’ll go there. You needn’t come,’ 

Douglas strode across the hall, opened the door 
of the library, and went in. 

A pretty young housemaid, plump and rosy- 
cheeked, whose eyes were red with sympathetic 
woe, popped out of an adjoining room, 

1 Did you hear him, Mary ? ’ exclaimed Brown 
excitedly. ‘He’s a man — he is.’ 

‘A man, indeed!’ exclaimed Mary contemptu- 
ously. ‘ I call him a real gentleman.’ 

‘ It ’s the same tiling, my dear,’ said Brown. 
‘And now, look here, my girl ; I don’t agree with 
his views on the Heddication Question, and I 
don’t consider him sound, as you may say, on 
matters relatin’ to hagriculture ; but I ’ave a vote 
for the cottage my old mother lives in, and that 
vote lie shall have, and as many more as I can 
get him.’ 

‘If you don’t vote for him,’ exclaimed Mary, 
‘I’ll never, never speak to you again. Oh, I 
should like to hug him 1 ’ 

‘ Would a hindividual of the name of Brown 
do instead, Mary ? ’ asked tile admiring footman. 

In the meantime Douglas liad discovered Elsie in 
a state of collapse on the library sofa, dishevelled, 
woe-begone, quivering.- with sobs, the most for- 
lorn, pathetic-looking little object Ills eyes Lad 
ever rested upon. Fortunately for the success 
of his plans, discouragement had usually an ex- 
hilarating rather than a depressing effect on 
Douglas. Opposition quite' cheered him up, and 
with the appearance of an apparently insur- 
mountable obstacle he really began to enjoy him- 
self. Otherwise he might have shrunk back 
aghast at the indignation which Elsie displayed 
at being : married while ‘ her poor, dear papa ’ was 
locked up in the police station. 

‘I would never dream of doing it, ? she ex- 
claimed. ‘ I wonder you can suggest such a thing, 
Douglas. It is most cruel and heartless of you.’ 

‘That’s sheer nonsense, my dear girl,’ said 
Douglas cheerfully. ‘Why, if you go on in this 
way, shutting yourself up, crying your eyes out, 
breaking off your marriage, and alL that sort of 
thing, do you know what people will begin to 
say ? ’ 

‘I don’t know, and I don’t care,’ said the gill 
wearily. ‘What does it maLtor wlmt they say? 5 

‘Well, they will begin to say that you believe 
your father to be guilty.’ 

Elsie raised herself on her elbows and glared 
at Douglas with eyes that glittered fiercely through 
her tears. 

‘ Douglas ! ’ 

‘That’s what people will say, 5 rejoined Douglas 
placidly. 

‘I tell you I know he is not guilty,’ cried the 
girl passionately. ‘He couldn’t be guilty of such 
a tiling.’ 
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‘Then act as if you believed in bis innocence,’ 
replied Douglas. ‘Dry your eyes, and fix up 
your hair, and take it smiling, 'my dear. Then, 
if you’ll sort of straighten yourself out and put 
your things on, we ’ll drive to St .1 tide’s right 
away, and show the public of Soutlipool that there 
are at least two people who believe in the inno- 
cence of the best man I ever knew — Thomas 
Meredith, my future father-in-law.’ 

His words brought the colour to her cheeks. 
She sat up and began mechanically to arrange her 
ruffled locks. 

‘Where are your bridesmaids 1 ' he asked. 

‘Their father sent a note,’ faltered Elsie, 
‘ saying that under the circumstances he — he 
hoped I’d excuse them.’ 

‘The cad!’ exclaimed Douglas. 'Well, we’ll 
do without them. We ’ll introduce a new fashion. 
We'll drive to the cluircli together. Jump into 
your things, my dear, and we’ll start at once.’ 

‘Jump into my things,’ she repeated, with a 
tearful smile. ‘Who ever heard of any one jump- 
ing into a wedding-dress. Oh, it’s all so different 
from what I expected ! I wish I had a mother or 
sister to advise me. Do you really think I’m 
doing right, Douglas ? Do you think papa won’t 
he hurt?' 

‘Sly dear child, he’ll take it as the most con- 
vincing proof that we don’t attach the slightest 
importance to this preposterous charge. Now do 
run away and get ready, like a good little girl.’ 

Elsie had hardly left the room when the foot- 
man appeared. 

1 Oh,’ lie said, 1 1 thought Miss Elsie was here, 
sir.’ 

‘ What is it 1 ’ 

‘Miss Ethel West would like to see her, if you 
please, sir,’ 

‘Miss West 1 Good! Ask her to come in at once.’ 

Brown ushered in a bright, brisk-looking girl in 
a bicycling costume. 

‘Miss Ethel !’ exclaimed Douglas, shaking her 
cordially by the hand. 1 How fortunate 1 You’re 
just the very person I wanted to see.’ 

‘Indeed. Where’s Elsie ?’ 

'She’s struggling into her things.’ 

‘Struggling into her tilings!’ 

‘ Yes, yes ; arraying herself in. robes of dazzling 
white, and all that sort of thing. And, look 
here, I’ve got an immense favour to ask of you. 
I. know it sounds awfully cheeky ; hut for Elsie’s 
sake I’m sure you won’t refuse. You’ve heard 
what has taken place? I thought so. Well, her 
bridesmaids have backed out. Their fattier won’t 
let them come. Now, what I want to ask you is 
this — Don’t you think that under the circumstances 
you could see your way to waive ceremony and 
act as her bridesmaid — eh? It would be awfully 
kind of you.’ 

‘ But you don’t mean to say that you are 
really going on with the wedding?’ exclaimed 
the astonished girl. 


‘ Most certainly I am, and you ’ll act as Elsie’s 
bridesmaid — won’t you ? ’ 

‘ In this costume ? ’ cried Ethel. 

‘My dear Miss Ethel,’ rejoined Douglas, with his 
sweetest smile, ‘nothing could possibly look more 
becoming.’ 

‘I couldn’t do it, Mr Grant,’ exclaimed Ethel, 
with a horrified glance at her short tweed skirt. 
‘The thing’s impossible. I really couldn’t.’ 

‘My dear young lady,’ said Douglas, ‘think of 
poor Elsie. Suppose you were in her place. Sup- 
pose that those you had loved and trusted gave 
you the cold shoulder and turned their backs on 
you, wouldn’t you appreciate the loyalty and 
affection of the true friend who stood by you in 
your hour of need ; who cared nothing for the 
sneers and Biniles and shrugs of any man or 
woman if she could prove her faith in you and 
love for you, by helping you when you most 
needed her assistance? That’s the kind of friend 
you’ll prove, Miss Ethel, I know. I was sure of 
it the moment I heard your name announced. 
You will — won’t you? Thanks awfully. Now, 
do go and help poor Elsie to struggle into her 
things.’ 

‘But, Mr Grant,’ expostulated Ethel as, taking 
her gently by the arm, lie led her towards the 
door, ‘I — I— really I— oil ! it’s all so dreadfully 
unconventional.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ admitted Douglas, ‘it is. But it’s 
just by doing unconventional things at a moment 
like this that we best prove our loyalty and 
affection.’ 

The girl stood hesitating for a moment at the 
door lie had opened for her. Then she impulsively 
held out her hand. 

‘I didn’t think that any power on earth would 
induce me to act as a bridesmaid in a bicycling 
costume,’ she said ; ‘but I’d do that and more for 
any one who has shown such loyalty to the girl 
he loves as you, Mr Grant. I think Elsie ought to 
he the happiest girl in the world.’ 

‘She ought indeed,’ said Douglas cordially, 

‘ when she has such a sincere and affectionate 
friend as you, Miss Ethel. Do make her hurry 
up. We’ll only just have time to get to the 
church.’ 

In a phenomenally short space of time Elsie 
appeared in a dainty travelling dress, the most be- 
witching little bride, so he assured her, that ever 
stepped into a church. His enthusiasm was not 
wholly the outcome of an imagination inspired by 
love. The pale, refined, clear-cut little face, with 
| its deep, luminous gray eyes, and halo of rippling 
gold, seemed to glimmer like a star in the dusky 
library. His pride and delight in her flushed 
her pale cheeks with a delicate rose, and with 
a lighter heart than she had felt since her 
father’s arrest she took his arm and stepped almost 
cheerfully to the carriage. 

In a few moments they were driving rapidly 
towards Soutlipool. Douglas had almost, and 
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Elsie perhaps altogether, forgotten about the 
election; but as the carriage rolled through the 
crowd collected before Douglas’s committee - room, 
a sudden storm of hoots and hisses, and the sight 
of angry faces and brandished sticks, caused Elsie 
to start violently like one awakened out of a 
dream. 

‘Oh Douglas!’ she cried, ‘I had forgotten. 
Oh, how selfish I have been, thinking of myself 


and papa, and forgetting all about you and the 
election i You must not marry me, Douglas ; you 
shall not — not to-day, not before papa is proved 
innocent If you do you will not be elected, 
and I should be the most miserable girl in the 
world. I could not endure it ; I could never for- 
give myself. You must get out at once. You 
must leave me at once, and tell the coachman 
to drive back.’ 


THEN AND NOW: 1 7 9 8-1 8 9 8. 



HE difference between our homes and 
surroundings and the houses and 
environments of a hundred years 
ago is sufficiently wide to satisfy 
the most exacting lover of startling 
contrasts. The state of things — 
social, religions, educational, commercial, political, 
and international — is so much in our favour that 
it seems scarcely worth while seriously comparing 
it with the condition of life that prevailed in the 
thirty-eighth year of the reign of King George the 
Third, the ‘ Farmer Monarch,’ who lost us America, 
who was filled with honest wonder as to how the 
apple got into the dumpling, and who used to 
dip himself in the sea at Weymouth whilst a 
military band, statioued at a becoming distance, 
played ‘God save the King’ as he took his first 
plunge ! Weighed fairly in the balances, the 
present year of grace makes 1798 ‘kick the 
beam.’ 

Yet there is a Debtor and Creditor side to the 
account. The past was not altogether without 
its advantages and compensations. Life was less 
complex, competition less keen, human wants 
were more simple, and rival interests not so 
exacting and arbitrary as they are to-day, when 
our population is more numerous and more 
closely packed, when the scale of everything is 
rising, and social requirements change every day 
their conditions and proportions. Our great-grand- 
fathers took more solid views of life than their 
descendants. Semblance was not accepted for 
substance. Adulteration, false marking, and the 
coating and loading of textile fabrics to make 
textures of shadowy thinness heavy and seemingly 
stout and serviceable were unknown. Plausibility 
had not come into fashion. There was more 
respect paid to the aged ; more real affection 
existed amongst relations and friends. Truthful- 
ness and honour were not considered out of date. 
Sincerity had not sought refuge from the shams 
of Society. The phrase fm-de-siecle had not 
been invented for the eighteenth century. The 
affected, Talleyrand gospel of sartout point de ?Me 
was not adopted by an invertebrate jeunesse done. 

Let us turn hack the fingers of the clock of 
time till they point to the figures 1798. There 
was a rebellion in Ireland. England was at war 


with France. To furnish food for powder the 
recruiting sergeant was assisted by the press-gang. 
We were fighting both by land and sea. In 1798 
Nelson won the battle oE the Nile and broke the 
ocean-power of Napoleon. The land campaigns 
of Wellington had freed the Peninsula, But 
the slave-trade in our colonies flourished. The 
printing-machine was a mere hand-press. There 
were no cabs or omnibuses. Steam locomotion 
belonged to thirty years after date. Cycling was 
an uncoined word. The Tests and Corporation Acts 
were tinropealed. The Roman . Catholic Relief 
Bill had not passed. There was no voting 
by ballot. Pocket-boroughs flourished ; political 
debauchery was rampant. There was no police- 
force. Superstition reigned supreme ; every village 
had its ‘wise woman’ and fortune-teller. Duels 
were common ; so were diabolical outrages at sea. 
Men were executed for high treason, forgery, and 
horse-stealing. Hanging, drawing, and quartering . 
were the cherished punishments of the criminal 
code. The hemp crop was the most flourishing 
and fruitful of harvests, The gibbet-post cast its 
baneful shadow over the land. Public executions 
were a popular outdoor entertainment provided 
by the State for the edification of the people. 
Suicides were buried without the offices of 
religion at the meeting of four cross-roads, with a 
stake through their hearts. Women were openly 
flogged. There was a public brand for scolds. 
Whipping-posts and stocks were prominent in 
every town and village. Women were placed 
in the pillory and pelted by the populace 
with rotten eggs, putrid vegetables, and the 
like. Elogging was of frequent occurrence 
in the army ; deserters were incontinently, shot ; 
seamen were summarily hanged at the yard- 
arm for mutiny. Even penny news-rooms had 
their persecutions and martyrs. On the 6th of 
September 1798, six informations were heard 
before the magistrates at Bow Street, and laid by 
the Stamp Office, against a Mr Williams for 
suffering in his room in Old Round Court sundry 
persons to read the Daily Advertiser and other 
newspapers for the consideration of one penny 
each. The offence being held to be clearly made 
out, the infamous Williams was convicted in the 
penalty of five pounds on each information ! 
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The jails wore noisome dens, in which some 
thousands of French prisoners of war were in- 
carcerated. Our present prisons are, in comparison, 
so many cleanly and commodious hydropathic 
establishments, with a gymnasium in the shape 
of the treadwheol. There was then no waste 
in workhouses. Bumbledom held despotic sway. 
The * unions’ were full of squalid, sordid, repulsive 
misery. Mrs Gamp was the type of many of the 
coarse, ignorant, thieving, drunken beldames who 
did duty as ‘nurses.’ Lunacy one hundred years 
ago was treated as a crime. The poor insane 
were systematically exhibited to the public, chained 
to tlie wall like wild beasts, and excited to rage 
to make the spectacle more enjoyable, at a charge 
of twopence per visit. 

Working-men literally worked in those days. 
They never kept St Monday. They even put 
work into their play. Some of their nineteenth- 
century successors reverse the process. The old 
operatives earned their bread by the sweat of 
their brow, If a factory-hand was seen to perspire 
to-day lie would be instantly disowned by his 
trades union. The modern labourer, too, is an 
adept in the art of letting his pick drop list- 
lessly on the .ground with its own weight, and 
of stopping to contemplate things in general after 
every half-dozen strokes. If lie hears the dinner- 
bull ■■-■or; the dismissal whistle sound when his 
hammer has Ascended, lie will bring it down 
without touching the nail or metal beneath, for 
fear of giving his employer one more movement 
of muscle than is his due. The writer has 
reliable record of a bricklayer’s labourer who, with 
a hod of mortar on his head, being three-parts up 
a lofty ladder, and, hearing the clock strike the 
dinner-hour, carried the load down again, sooner 
than deliver it at the top in his own time. 

A hundred years ago the hours were long, the 
occupations laborious, the wages low, the holidays 
few. Yet there were no ‘strikes;’ no conflicts 
between capital and labour ; no professional 
agitators clamouring for nine hours’ pay for eight 
hours’ work ; no ; philanthropic gentleman expert 
in tlie pretty art of putting public trust money 
to private purposes ; few financiers whose specula- 
tions should be spelled without the letter ‘s.’ 
Company promoting had not been developed into 
one of the exact sciences ; and unknown were, 
those subtle Stock Exchange operations whereby 
men grow enormously riel: by buying with nothing 
and selling for a great sum, or by bnying what 
there is none of, and selling wlmt does, not exist 

It was a tiine of conscientious shopkeeping. 
The season of ‘Alarming Sacrifices ’ had not set in. 
The tradesman relied on his well-filled shelves 
ahd the quality of his wares, and. not upon 
sensational advertisements, monthly clearance sales, 
winter remnant sales below cost price, showy 
windows, plate-glass, gas, and glitter. His goods 
were not ticketed in the window ; the three- 
: farthings device he would, have, regarded with 


repugnance. He would certainly have resented a 
plea of abatement as a personal insult, and the 
sight of the ‘slop-shop’ goods of to-day Would 
have caused Ins sudden death. There were no 
Socialists' with ‘yearnings for equal division of 
unequal earnings,’ men ‘who are willing to fork 
out their penny and pocket your shilling.’ The 
legal axiom of caveat emptor did not then apply 
to our mercantile morality. 

A. hundred years ago green fields smiled under 
a blue sky and a buoyant atmosphere where are 
now grimy factories and an air that is dense and 
dark enough to be dynamited ; wharves and ware- 
houses cover ground that was once dotted with 
great trees that made islands of grateful shade in 
a sea of grass. Streams that wore once ribbons 
of liquid light, with dimpling pools and chattering 
runs, and with water-ouzels’ nests in cool crevices, 
and rivers that erst reflected ferns and wild- 
flowers and foliage, or had foamy weirs and 
leisurely water - wheels tossing and splashing 
prismatic sunlight, are now channels of ink and 
stink so malodorous that if you were to fall 
into them you would escape death by drowning 
only to die from the effects of the poisoned water 
which you had swallowed during your immer- 
sion. In 1798, if our houses were not altogether 
sanitary, they were, for the most part, substan- 
tial and comfortable, and like the ‘brave lcirk’ 
described by Andrew Fairaervice, tlie shrewd 
Scottish gardener in Boh Roy — ‘nane o’ yer whig- 
maleeries, and curlie-wurlies, and open-steek hems 
about it — a’ solid, weel -jointed mason-work, that 
will stand as lang as the warld — keep hands 
an’ gunpowther aft’ it.’ They did not resemble 
those ‘desirable residences’ that Mr Jerry, the 
builder, is speculatively erecting to-day ; tlie 
frail tenements through whose diaphanous walls’ 
one can hear all the domestic transactions that 
are taking place next door, from the coughing 
of an invalid to the crying of an infant, the 
ticking of a clock, the poking of a fire, and the 
strumming of a piano; ‘ the very eligible semi- 
detached villas’— with a strong flavour of putty 
and Building Society about them — where you may 
participate (without, being present) in family dis- 
sensions and family, devotions, hear Mrs Caudle’s 
‘ curtain lectures,’ and the snoring of poor 
Caudle himself, unsuccessfully simulating sleep, 
meanwhile his irate spouse, whose very glance 
is so acutely acidulated that she could pickle 
cucumbers by merely looking at them, proceeds 
with her nocturnal admonitions. 

The working-man’s menu in 1798 seldom in- 
cluded butcher’s meat. The toilers and moilers 
did not often have placed before them their 
rasher of bacon.,' Tlie rich; kept; all the feasts; 
the poor observed all the fusts. .Wheat was 
fifty shillings per quarter. In times of bad 
harvest agricultural labourers could not get 
meal to make porridge with, and in some Of 
the worse-off rural districts they ate nothing 
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but boiled nettles and garden stuff, and even in 
.winter had scarcely anything but stolen turnips. 
Farmers put steel traps in the mouths of their 
corn-sacks, and not a few famished men left their 
fingers ‘in chancery.’ Very applicable to that 
penurious period are the words of Tennyson’s 
‘Northern Farmer :’ 

Tis’n them as ’as munny as breaks into ’erases an’ steals, 
Them as ’as coiits to their backs an’ taiikes their regular 
meals. 

Noli, but it’s them as niver knaws wlieer a meal's to be 
’ad. 

Taiilce my word for it, Sammy, the poor ill a loomp is bad. 

But, bad as the times were, there was in aristo- 
cratic circles much squandering of money at high 
play. My lady was as reckless as my lord, and 
rattled the dice-box and shuffled the cards from 
dusk till morning, going home with ruined for- 
tunes, in her sedan-chair, when workmen wore 
going home from lathe and loom to breakfast. 
Family diamonds and jewels and plate wore 
staked when the guineas were exhausted, and 
when these possessions had gone farms and estates 
were sacrificed. The amusements, too, of wealthy 
people were of a coarse and cruel description. Rat- 
worrying, cock-fighting, and badger-baiting Were 
favourite diversions. Prize-fighting was regarded 
as essential to keep up the courage of Englishmen. 
Even the clergy joined in these low and brutal 
pastimes and neglected their spiritual duties, or 
cut short a Sunday afternoon service sooner than 
miss being present at a main of cocks or seeing 
two men entering tlie ring for the express pur- 
pose of pummelling one another, breaking ribs, 
damaging noses, knocking out teeth, and cracking 
jaws. The devotional life of the Church was dis- 
tinguished by all the dull apathy that prevailed 
during the Georgian period ; the sacred edifices 
were dormitories for the living as well as of the 
dead ; but tlie work of Whitefield and the two 
brothers Wesley liad helped to breathe new life 
into the dry bones of tlie Establishment. There 
were sects upon sects, orthodox and unorthodox 
— Muggletoninns and Southcottians, Belnnenists 
and Swedenborgians, Sandemanians and Bereans, 
Buchanitus and believers in Richard Brothers, 
Moravians, Maxfieldians, and followers of the 
Countess of Huntingdon. 

There was ho flaunting, flag-waving jingoism a 
hundred years ago, but healthy, hearty, patriotic 
songs of the Charles Dibclin character, which aided 
the manning of the British navy to a remarkable 
extent. Short service was unknown in the army, 
whose stamina was much superior to that of our 
home army of to-day, with its slight, short lads 
of deficient physique. The recruits of 1898 arc 
no longer drawn from the rural districts. The 
healthy yeomen, sinewy and strong, full of bone 
and firm of flesh, who once filled tlie ranks of 
English regular regiments, have been driven off 
the laud by agricultural depression, and gone into 


overcrowded and unhealthy towns to make more 
strenuous the battle for bread. 

A hundred years ago there were no temperance 
societies or Bands of Hope, no Rechabites and 
Blue Ribbon Army. To be as ‘drunk as a lord’ 
was the height of human felicity. It was the 
age of ‘ three-bottle men,’ of convivial toasts, of 
drinking-songs. Even the Church indirectly en- 
couraged intemperance. There were certain dis- 
tricts where at Whitsuntide tlie churchwardens 
were accustomed to levy contributions of malt 
from the parishioners. This was brewed into 
strong ale and sold in the church. The Whitsun- 
tide topers had, however, a pious method in their 
madness. The money spent on the beer was 
expended by the churchwardens in church main- 
tenance, and the muddled roisterers no doubt 
believed themselves to be pillars of the Church 
even when, under the influence of its alcohol, they 
rolled upon its pavement. They thought them- 
selves supporters of the Church when they wanted 
‘supporting’ themselves, and deemed themselves 
most saintly when they were most soddened. 
Until as recently as 1827 (when the license was 
withdrawn) a church and public-house were 
covered by one roof at Deepdale, midway between 
Derby and Nottingham. A door that could be 
opened at will served to separate tlie. consecrated 
interior of tlie chinch from the common taproom 
of the tavern ! Tea-drinking mas regarded as one 
of the feminine vices of a hundred years ago. 
The Female Spectator of that period, observes : ‘ The 
tea-table costs more to support than would main- 
tain two children at nurse. It is the utter de- 
struction of all economy, the bane of good lionse- 
wif’ry, and the source of idleness.’ 

A hundred years ago there were no institutions 
for the blind, the deaf and dumb, the paralytic 
and idiotic. There were few lying-in hospitals, no 
orphanages, no homes for fallen women, no nurses’ 
institutes, no convalescent homes, no infirmaries 
for children, no special hospitals for women, for 
consumption and chest diseases, for fever, for ner- 
vous disorders, for epilepsy, paralysis, ophthalmic 
cases, and eruptions of the skin. The benefits con- 
ferred by almshouses went by favour, and charity 
trusts were most shamefully ‘jobbed.’ There were 
no trained nurses, no corps to render ‘ first aid.’ 
No chloroform or other anaesthetics softened the 
pain of the operative knife and saw. Lord Lister 
had. not introduced antiseptics into surgery. There 
were no Rontgen X-rays, with their marvellous 
surgical, anatomical, and pathological appliances 
that enable tlie surgeon to study bone-disease and 
the detection of foreign bodies in various parts of 
the human frame. ■ We can now send our hearts 
as easily as our watches to be cleaned and repaired, 
and savants can examine by the new photography 
our inner works, scrutinise our mainsprings, adjust 
our mechanism, and regulate cur movements ! 

In 1798 there were no Young Men’s or Young 
Women’s Christian Associations ; no organisation of 



■ I'ARVIS grasped his hand-bag ami 
|| started up from his seat. All sense 
| of fatigue vraa gone. He stepped 
?| briskly across the waiting - room ; 
ii but before he could reach the door 
it was opened from the outside, and 
Lawyer Burtenshaw came in. 

‘Jolm? The very man I ’m looking for. Why, 
what V the matter ? ’ , ; vAA: Jp i AA A 


‘Didn’t you see him?’ was Jolm’3 
question. 

Mr Burtenshaw nodded. ‘I saw him,’ said he 
in an underbreath, ‘Let him be. He’s going 
home.’ 

‘Going home? But’ 

‘Let him be,' Mr Burtenshaw reiterated, laying 
his hand on John's arm ; ‘let him go home.’ 

If Lawyer Burtenshaw bad said, ‘I ’re weaved 


counter- 
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charitable work; no emigration schemes. Feeble 
oil-lamps made the darkness visible, for it was 
not until 1810 that Rudolph Ackermann’s house 
in London was lighted with gas, and people were 
wont to walk on the other side of the street so 
as not to be too near the dangerous combustible. 
Experimental researches had yet to he made in 
magnetism. Vaccination had been successfully tried 
by Je nner, but was as yet little known. Every 
other person one met was disfigured with the 
smallpox. Indecent prints abounded. Among 
the lower classes a low grade of morality pre- 
vailed. It was very common for the baptismal 
service to follow closely the wedding ceremony ; 
while the number of ‘chance children ’ — as illegi- 
timate offspring were called — revealed a shocking 
state of society. 

There were no womanly occupations for women. 
To-day the avenues of paying employment for 
females are abundant, and the businesses and pro- 
fessions in which' the ‘fair sex’ may earn money 
are so prolific as to make the selection of a pur- 
suit quite an embarrassing one. Eve lias entered 
the industrial field in competition with Adam, 
and he can no longer make fun of the woman’s 
: movement. He is confronted with lady doctors, 
lady .journalists, lady typewriters, lady clerks, lady 
lecturers, lady editors and authors. Very much 
accentuated nowadays is Tom. Moore’s couplet; 

Disguise our bondago as wo will, 

'Tis woman, woman rules us still. 

Many things that are now accessible to the 
poorest were a century ago only within reach of 
the rich. Articles that were regarded as luxuries 
are now looked upon as every-day necessaries. 
Only too often the stomachs of 'hands’ in towns 
and hinds in villages, like Oliver Twist, asked 
'for more.’ The New World did not redress the 
food-balance of the Old, The frozen flesh and 
fruit of Australia, and the grain and other pro- 
duce of Canada and the United States, belonged 
to the future. 

‘ Sanitas sanitation omnia sanitas’ was a maxim 
that bad not been recognised by the legislature. 


The common people had no inkling of the great 
Palmerstonian truth that ‘dirt is matter in its 
wrong place.’ There were no boards of health, no 
inspectors of nuisances, no sanitary appliances. 
Disinfectants and chloride of lime would have 
been regarded with apprehension. It might have 
been said ; 

The cottage homes of England, 

How fearfully they smell ! 

There ’s fever in the cesspool 
And sewage in the well. 

There was no scientific farming ; no Minister of 
Agriculture ; old-world methods of tilling the soil, 
almost as primitive as those of Triptolemus, with 
his wooden plough and yoke of bullocks, pre- 
vailed. The crops were treated very differently 
to the manner in which they are treated to-day, 
when there are patented machines for winnowing 
and tedding, and reaping, and mowing, and thresh- 
ing ; when we do not even allow our horses to 
take rough hay into their mouths, but chop it up 
and refine it for them until it can be comfortably 
masticated in delicate morsels. 

A list as long as Leporello’s catalogue, or an 
Irish law-suit, or a Corsican feud, and as varied 
as a bill of lading, or an auctioneer’s inventory, 
or a railway company’s lost luggage advertisement, 
might be made of ‘Things that have Come In’ 
during the last hundred years ; while an enumera- 
tion of ‘Things that have Gone Out’ would make 
a very comprehensive schedule. 

The Present has distanced the Past both in 
science and art, mechanical appliances, and material 
advances in such a marked manner tlmt it is not 
worth while to place them. Eclipse is first, and 
the rest nowhere. The rate of mortality tells its 
own tale. It shows— as Lord Macaulay points out 
— that people live longer now, because they are 
better fed, better lodged, better clothed, and better 
attended in sickness. Capital has found its most 
lucrative course ; commodities command their fair 
price, industry and intelligence their natural 
reward, and idleness and folly their proper 
punishment. 
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the web ; let him entangle himself, in the meshes,’ 
his meaning could not have been made clearer 
to Jarvis. He had hardly spoken when the train 
for Cablethoi’pe came into the station. 

‘My gig’s outside,’ said Mr Burtenshaw. ‘I’ll 
drive you to the cross-roads. You’ll be home 
before the fellow, or, at any rate, nearly as soon. 
Come.’ 

There was no time for vacillation. Jarvis 
promptly decided. 

‘ I ’ll go with you,’ said he. 

Jarvis took his seat in the gig beside Mr 
Burtenshaw, and they went flying along the high- 
way. The railway-station was about midway 
between this spot and the town of Cablelhorpe. 
Right hung over the fenland like a pall. 

‘You know why Gabriel Beelc is going home?’ 
said Mr Burtenshaw. 

‘ No. And yet,’ said Jarvis suddenly, ‘ I sus- 
pect Did you see the look he gave me?’ 

‘ What was it like ? ’ said the lawyer evasively. 

‘Fiendish I’ 

Mr Burtenshaw burst into a fit of laughter. 
With a startled turn of the head Jarvis glanced 
round ; but he could see nothing of the lawyer’s 
features, merely the dimmest outline of his figure 
in the gloom. 

‘Not bad, John,’ Mr Burtenshaw answered, 
recovering himself. ‘Not bad. I suspect you’re 
right.’ 

The shriek of a railway-engine struck upon 
their ears, and the distant rumble of a train 
echoed across the fens. 

‘Mr Burtenshaw,’ said Jarvis, ‘this may be the 
last chance I have of talking to you,, except’ 

‘What! You don’t seriously think you’re 
threatened, do you?’ 

‘ Threatened ? Why, no. I was thinking at the 
moment,' laid John, ‘about that mortgage. Give 
yourself no further trouble’ 

Mr Burtenshaw touched John’s shoulder. 
‘Excuse me. But was it wise to bring the sum 
with you in that bag ? ’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘Why, my friend,’ said the lawyer, ‘do you 
think I’m blind? I guessed when I saw you 
alight from the London train at the junction 
what you’d been to town about; and the way 
you caught up your bag when that fellow Gabriel 
appeared at the waiting-room window confirmed 
my, surmise. So you’re going to throw me over, 
John, are you?’ 

‘I am going to try,’ said John. 

Again the shriek of the engine was heard. 
Next moment the glare as of a huge incandescent 
fire came creeping through the night, keeping, as 
it appeared, in a parallel line with the light 
from Mr Burtenshaw’s gig lamps. The space 
beLween the lights may have been a mile or 
more, and they had the appearance of carrying 
on a race, the goal being Caldethorpe. The 
lights of the town were visible two miles or 


more ahead. No further words were exchanged 
between the men until Mr Burtenshaw drew up 
at the ‘Cross’ inn, at a corner of the cross-roads. 
Almost at the same time the train came to a 
stop at the station before Cablethorpe. 

‘You’ll reach home first after all,’ the lawyer 
predicted. 

Jarvis stepped down into the road. 

‘You’re not afraid of him?’ said the lawyer. 

‘Gabriel Beelc? Not I.’ 

‘Well, good -night.’ 

Jarvis struck into the road for Cablethorpe. 
The gig lights flew along the road at right angles; 
and presently the engine lights moved out of the 
station. As Jarvis hastened on his way in the 
darkness, the lights on either side of him kept 
in sight. 

There was some one at Cablethorpe at this 
moment of the night who watched anxiously 
for John’s coming. It was Ruth. She was lying 
upon the sofa in the little parlour, as she was 
wont to do more frequently of late, by no light 
hut the light of the fire. Since the night upon 
which Jarvis had saved Tudway’s life, her hope 
that John might realise how futile it was to 
think of Hettie had begun to revive. Would lie 
ever think of her— ever gain the faintest con- 
ception how deep was her love for him ? 

She listened for his footsteps. The hour had 
surely gone by when the last train from London 
is due at Cablethorpe. John had sent Hettie a 
telegram that afternoon; ‘All goes well; shall 
return to-night.’ He was a man upon whom 
one might rely implicitly. 

Still no footstep in the thnber-yard reached 
her ear. Ruth began to grow restless. Yet, stay ! 
what was that? The sound of a footstep at last— 
a footstep in the yard that she instantly recog- 
nised. But not John's quick, energetic tread. It 
was a slow, heavy tread ; it was the step of her 
truant brother Gabriel. 

Ruth sank bacdc like one who loses all volition. 
His shadow was at this moment thrown across 
the windows by the light from the office opposite. 
He was entering by the back way— -coming home 
as it had always been his habit to come — with- 
out sign or warning. His step was in the pas- 
sage now ; and in another moment the parlour 
door opened, and Gabriel Beelc came slouching in. 
He flung himself into an arm-chair beside the 
fire with an nir of weariness, without looking 
round him. Had lie looked about the room, as 
any stranger would hare done, he would possibly 
have seen Ruth crouching on the sofa in the 
uncertain light, Shu lay there hardly breathing, 
with her large bright eyes fixed wondering!)' upon 
him. . 

It was her dream. Ruth recalled every detail 
of it, just as she had related it to Hettie when 
awakened upon the first night of the terrible 
storm. His face and figure were fitfully lit up 
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by the wreck-wood fire. It gave ail expression 
to Ills face of grim, silent laughter. Whether he 
was dressed like a tramp, or whether his .clothes 
were begrimed with mud, she could not deter- 
mine ; but she almost expected, as the moments 
went by, to see him take a bundle of bank-notes 
from bis pocket, as she had seen him in her 
dream, and send them fluttering over the blaze 
like so many bits of useless flimsy. 

But nothing of the sort happened. Gabriel 
settled himself comfortably in the chair, as Ruth 
had often seen, him do after a day from home, 
and fell fast asleep. She recovered volition. The 
painful sense of being without power of speech 
or motion left her, She rose and went softly 
from the room, and hurried out to look for 
Hettie. As she crossed the yard she caught sight 
of Ttidway through the window of the timber 
Warehouse. He was seated upon some planks 
near a stove, smoking his pipe. He came to her 
at the door, leaning on his stick. There was a 
lantern in his hand. He noticed that she was 
breathless and unusally pale. 

* Gabriel has come homo,’ she whispered. 
‘Where is Hettie?’ 

‘Isn’t she in the office?’ 

‘No’— and Ruth peered over hor shoulder — ‘the 
lights in the office are out.’ 

Tudway consulted his watch. ‘Why, it’s h'alf- 
past eleven.’ V :"v ■' 

‘Half-past eleven?’ cried Ruth. ‘John should 
have been back long ago.’ ■ 

They regarded each other with anxious looks. 

‘ Come,’ said -Tudway, ‘let ’s go and speak to 
Gabriel.’ A; . i.,y LA;: ■. 

Ruth took the lantern, and led the way into 
the house. Tudway followed. When they entered 
the parlour they were surprised to find Hettie 
standing over the fire in a thoughtful .altitude, 
and alone. 

‘Have yon seen him?’ said Ruth, still in a 
Whisper. ; A ■' ' 

‘Yes. Gabriel is tired,’ said Hettie, who 
showed iio sign of uneasiness; ‘lie lias. gone, .to 
his room, I . have not questioned him about 
himself,’ she added, noticing Ruth’s uneasy look, 
however ; ‘ he ’s not in the mood to-night. You 
know how taciturn and stubborn he is at the 
best of times.’ 1 A; . -., U ,; '; ' 

‘ Did lie come by train?’ said Tudway. 

Hettie lmd not inquired. 

‘But, Hettie, you might at least have asked 
him,’ said Ruth, ‘ whether lie had seen anything; 
of John.’ .nC't'jWbiT' 1 . 

While she spoke the gate-bell clanged loudly. 
Ruth, Who still held the lantern ill her hand, 
went out. Her heart beat fast, for she was 
seized with a sudden dread that something had 
happened to Jarvis, and that some one had come 
in haste to break the news. She opened the little 
doorway in the gate and looked out. . 

A tall man, in- a heavy driving- coat, and muffled 


up to his eyes in a woollen scarf, stood before 
her. A gig was being led under the archway 
into the stable-yard of the ‘Jolly Bacchus.’ Ruth 
raised the lantern and peered into his face. 

It was Lawyer Burtenshaw. 

‘How d’ye do, Miss Ruth?’ said lie in his 
most plausible manner. ‘ Is our friend at 
home ?’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘John Jarvis. I want particularly to see 
him.’ 

1 We are expecting him. He went to London,’ 
said Ruth, ‘ this morning. We are expecting him 
every minute.’ 

‘Not back yet? Why, I met him at Wil- 
loughby Junction a couple of hours ago, and — 
and ’ 

‘Met him at Willoughby Junction?’ 

‘Yes. Let me in,’ said the lawyer; ‘let me in.’ 

He brushed by her, and hastened across the 
timber-yard towards the house. Ruth went 
quickly after him. As they came in Hettie 
stepped forward. ‘What is the matter?’ she 
asked, 

Mr Burtenshaw stood up in front of the fire 
with his usual air of proprietorship, and said : 
‘ I ’ve no wish to alarm you, hut I ’m afraid John 
has been rather foolhardy to-night.’ 

Ruth had seated herself in such a position that 
she could study Mr Burtensliaw’s face without 
being observed by him. She rested her elbows 
on the table, and shaded her face with her hand, 
for she feared to betray the intense anxiety his 
words were causing her. 

‘ It has never been a secret that I know of,’ 
the lawyer went on, ‘ that John Jarvis and your 
brother Gabriel are at daggers drawn. While 
your father was alive, Miss Beek, there was no 
open quarrel between them. Since his death 
they’ve kept apart. But they met again to- 
night. 1 

‘Where?’ . .....W 

‘At Willoughby Junction. No word was spoken 
between them.,’ said Mr Burtenshaw, ‘but I saw 
them looking at each other through the waiting- 
room window— John within, Gabriel outside. I 
instantly perceived the clanger. Gabriel’s look 
was v angry. 1 was warned, ; and I hastened to 
carry John off in my gig. Then’ — he glanced 
searchingly round the room -‘I left him at the 
cross-roads.’:- . 

-Hettie betrayed signs of growing restless, 

‘Miss Beelc,’ the lawyer resumed, ‘when you 
tell me that Jarvis has not come home, and I 
think of the ill-feeling that has existed for years 
between tire two men, I fully realise the- mistake 
I have made. I can’t think whak possessed me 
when I let John go. one step alone. It was 
thoughtless in the extreme. When I lmd driven 
a mile or two I got fidgety. I turned back, hut 
I saw nothing of him along tlie road, What can 
have become of him V 
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For a moment no word was spoken. Mr Burten- 
shaw buttoned his coat tightly about him. 

‘John had a big sum of money with him, as 
I ’ve no doubt you know,’ said he, 1 and in my 
opinion he lias been robbed and — — Well, we 
shall see. When I recall the look on your 
brother Gabriel’s face as he watched John through 
the window at Willoughby Junction, my suspicions 
seem almost confirmed.’ 

Ruth’s head dropped upon her arm. The 
lawyer’s words had roused terror at her heart. 
Mr Burtenshaw went out ; and Tudway and 
Hettie, after speaking together in a whisper, fol- 
lowed him to the ‘Bacchus’ inn. The awful 
thought had crossed Ruth’s mind that Gabriel, 
in the hatred he had fostered for Jarvis for 
years past, had now waylaid him along the 
lonely fenland road, and had struck him down. 
It was the thing he had threatened to do. She 
recalled his look, his angry words, at Nelson 
Square. 

She sat drooping there, faint from a sense of 
sickening horror at the very thought of what 
might have happened. But when her strength 
returned she rose quickly ; and, to her surprise, 
she saw her brother Gabriel standing upon the 
hearth-rug, where Lawyer Burtenshaw had stood 
a few minutes ago, with his look bent curiously 
upon her; The moment she fixed her startled 
eyes upon him, he turned away his head and 
looked down. 

The lantern which Ruth had brought in with 
her still remained on the table at her side. She 
took it up, and hurried towards the door. 

‘ Stop ! ’ said Gabriel, suddenly looking up. 
‘What’s that crowd about outside the “Bacchus”? 
The noise they’re making woke me up. I saw 


that scoundrel Burtenshaw among them. What 
does it all mean?’ 

Ruth had opened the door while lie still spoke, 
and the sound of many voices, echoing in the 
timber-yard, struck upon her ear. 

‘ Ask yourself what it means,’ said she. 

Gabriel stepped quickly towards her and caught 
her by the wrist. 

‘ I will be answered ! ’ 

Ruth trembled with horror at her brother’s 
touch. 

‘John has been robbed — murdered, for all we 
can tell — by some one, between Cabluthorpe and 
the “ Cross ” inn.’ 

‘When?’ 

‘An hour ago.’ 

‘ Who did it ? ’ 

‘You know best.’ 

‘I?’ 

‘Was it not you?’ said Ruth. 

Gabriel loosened his hold upon her wrist, and 
staggered back as though ho had received a stab. 
The moment she was released Ruth ran out. He 
saw the flash of her lantern at the window as 
she crossed the yard, and then the voices of the 
crowd outside the ‘Jolly Bacchus’ — angry voices, 
as they seemed to him— again smote upon his 
ear. 

He was being pursued. This was Lawyer 
Burtenshaw’s doing. That was Gabriel’s thought, 
and the look of a demon crossed his face. Then 
he raised the window-sash and climbed out ; and 
in a moment he had dropped noiselessly into the 
yard beneath. He went over a foot-bridge into 
a field ; and here he struck into a narrow path- 
way beside a broad dike, and was soon lost in 
the darkness. 


STEAM LINE-FISHING. 



IiE comparatively new industry of 
steam line-flsliing is, as far as its 
methods of working are concerned, 
probably little understood by the 
majority of consumers of fish-food; 
most people’s idea of line -fishing 
being the operation as carried on by the small 
yawls, the crews of which put out to sea for a 
few hours only, returning from their short voyage 
with a glittering freight of fresh and caller fish. 
The steam line-boats, on the contrary, are hand- 


somely equipped vessels, the latest specimens being 
of some 120 tons gross register, and built of steel, to 
class 100 Al at Lloyd’s. The engines arc compound 
surface condensing, of 300 indicated liorse-power, 
with a steel multitubular boiler, having a working 
pressure of 140 lb. steam. These boats are fitted 
with fish-rooms, shelved for about eighty score of 
cod, ling, and halibut ; ponds on deck for skate and 
saith, &c. ; ice- rooms to hold from four to five 


tons; and bunkers capable of holding some forty 
tons of coal, sufficient for a three weeks’ cruise. 
The cabin accommodation is of the most comfortable 
description, and the vessels are ketch-rigged, and 
furnished with a strong seaworthy boat and all 
necessary appliances for use in cases of emergency. 
Each vessel carries from 4000 to 5000 hooks 
attached to many miles of lines. The cost of each 
of these steam -liners would be from £2500 
to ,£3000 Although the work of baiting so 
many hooks and casting out and hauling in so 
many miles of lines is a very arduous one, requir- 
ing hours of constant labour in the twenty-four, 
not to speak of the storing of the fish in layers 
of ice, the vessels are kept in perfect order by 
the fishermen, more especially the beautiful 
machinery of the engine-rooms. The bill of fare 
is of the best, and a good cook is kept on every 
boat. The crew consists generally of seven or 
eight men, including the skipper. 
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A word as to the financing of these boats 
may not be unacceptable. The early system of 
financing the improved vessels which succeeded 
the small and crude steam -liners of eight or 
ten years ago was in some ways unsatisfactory 
to the fishermen who engaged in it. As the new 
method caught on, however, and the fishermen 
began to get interested in it, those of them who 
had spare capital by them, as fishermen generally 
have, joined in the purchase of a boat, sharing 
the profits among themselves after defraying all 
expenses of eoals, oil, bait, &e., as well as the wages 
of engineer and fireman, from the proceeds of the 
sale of fish. The results have in many instances 
been eminently satisfactory, some of the boats 
having been estimated to have cleared in a year 
an average profit of from £500 to £ 700 on the 
original outlay of, say, .£3000, after all expenses 
were paid — not a bad income as incomes go in 
these days for each of the five or six fishermen. 
Even, when their capital was insufficient for the 
purchase of a boat, as was not unusual in the ease 
of the younger men, service on a steam-liner they 
found to he more remunerative, safer, and more 
comfortable than was their former experience on 
hoard the yawls. As to the popularity of steam 
line-fishing among the fishermen themselves, 
frequent interviews with line-fishermen, not only 
in several of the villages of Kincardineshire, such 
as Findon, Portlethcn, Muelials, Newtonhill, and 
Cove, as well as the shippers and men of boats 
at Aberdeen Fish Market, leave no shadow of 
doubt. Both men and women too have spoken 
with enthusiasm of the benefits of service on 
board steam line-boats, and the speedy extinction 
as fishing centres of the east-coast villages. 

When asked the reason of such depopulation, 
the line-fishers give the harbour, the market, the 
auction sales, the fine steam line - boats (‘line’ 
boats, be it noted, not trawlers), as powerful enough 
attractions to draw all the young men and the 
middle-aged to Aberdeen to ‘better themselves’ 
with the rest, and share the luck that is going. 
The women too participate in the advantages 
of steam line-fishing. The weary and toilsome 
drudgery which erstwhile had to be undertaken by 
the womenfolks of the hardy toilers of the deep, 
such as curing the fish and carrying them about 
the country or into town in creels, which ordinary, 
men, not to say women, could hardly lift ; and the 
wading into the sea up to the neck for bait, &c. 
(all of which required a lifelong training— that 
being, in fact, the reason why fishermen as a rule 
marry only within their own class), are not 
required of the wives of steam line-fishermen. 
Now the fish are at once given into the hands of 
the salesmen, the bait is supplied wholesale by the 
owners, or, in the case of herring-bait, caught by 
the fishermen far out at sea, and the fish are cured 
and converted into ‘Finnan’ and other ‘baddies’ 
in the enrers’ yards with all up-to-date aids to 
labour. The picturesque fislierwife, with her many- 


tueked petticoat, higli-peaked mutch, and creel, 
will soon be a thing of the past. The tendency 
towards centralisation has been noted in the 
Fishery Board Reports for a year or two past. In 
the report . for 1895 the reasons given are the 
‘proximity of the large ports to the fishing- 
grounds, the facilities for landing fish in good 
condition, and the rapid means of communication 
with the great industrial centres.’ The report 
goes on to say that the ‘larger boats are necessary 
owing to the increased demand for the better 
kinds of fish, which usually frequent only the off- 
shore grounds.’ It will be seen from this remark 
that the yawls could never satisfy the increasing 
demand for fisli-food, the exportation of which 
from Aberdeen has been promoted by the com- 
bined agencies of steam and electricity. In fact, 
without these modern miracle-worlcers the fish- 
trade could never have assumed its present 
magnificent proportions. 

The 1,000,000 cwt. of fish, representing a 
money value of £400,000, which was the net 
result of last year’s fishing at Aberdeen, would, 
had yawls been the only boats in use, for the 
most part lmve lived their lives unmolested at 
the bottom of the cold North Sea. In the report 
of the Board for 1896 are evidences of the same 
falling off, especially in the Aberdeen and Kin- 
cardineshire districts. ‘Boats land their catches 
at Aberdeen,’ is the usual report from east- 
coast villages; and under ‘ Findon 1 we find the 
sadly suggestive remark ; ‘ The last of the Findon 
fishermen removed to Stonehaven 1 during the 
year. The proposal which has been made that 
the Fishery Board should erect harbours at small 
fishing villages does not commend itself to the 
judgment of those who have made fishery matters 
a subject of thoughtful consideration in view of 
the fact that, as last report truly says, ‘fisher- 
men of all classes will be certain to locate them- 
selves at those ports where they can have the 
greatest facilities for landing their catches and 
disposing of them to the best advantage.’ 

It is only at large ports, such as Aberdeen, 
that daily supplies can be depended on to keep 
up tile trade ; and it is only large centres that 
can meet the demands for providing coals, stores, 
and ice, not to speak of the necessary repairs 
which are always wanted in connection with 
fishing-vessels, and which keep the builders busy. 
The depopulation of small villages and the over- 
crowding of large towns is regrettable ; but in 
the fish trade it is inevitable. 

One great difficulty in the way of the success 
of steam line- fishing is the supply of bait. It 
may not be generally known outside the industry 
that from the New Year oil to September herring- 
bait is used on board the steam line-boats, the 
crews being supplied during the first three months 
with herring from some of the southern ports. 
From April till about September they take nets 
along with them, and fish for herring-bait for 
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themselves ; during the remaining three months 
they have to use squid-bait. It has been, abun- 
dantly demonstrated that there is no bait in its 
season equal to squid or ink-fish. These fish, or 
rather sea monstrosities, are brought up by tlie 
trawl in abundance, but are seldom, if ever, caught 
on tiie lines, which may be one reason for their 
scarcity. Another reason which is noted in the 
report is the migratory habits of the ink-fish. In 
this connection a singular fact was observed by 
the herring fishermen last season, which, it will 
be remembered, was a very disastrous one on the 
east coast. One of our most experienced curei's, 
who resides for the most part in one of the. 
towns on the Morayshire coast, remarked to the 
writer that last season squid were more plentiful 
than he had ever seen them all his time of 
curing, so that he thought it without precedent. 
He further said that when squid appear, herrings 
disappear ; in fact, it was his experience on the 
west coast that it is certain death to the herring 
if squid appear. So much for the ‘glorious un- 
certainty ’ of the fish trade. In the winter of 
1896-7 the ink-fish were scarcely to be had for love 


or money. Last winter (1897-8) they were plenti- 
ful, and bait was within the reach of all. 

It is a fact worthy of notice that a few yeai'3 
ago ink-fish were thrown overboard as rubbish ; 
now they are, when scarce, almost priceless ; and 
even last winter the cost of bait was the heaviest 
part of the expenditure in connection with line- 
fishing. The previous winter the cost frequently 
exceeded the profits of the trip — a state of matters 
which could not go on. Various attempts have 
been made to find a substitute for squid-bait, but 
hitherto without success. 

The failure of the Newfoundland imported 
squid last year will be fresh in the memory of 
those interested in fishery matters. There is no 
doubt that a fortune awaits the man who dis- 
covers a satisfactory substitute for squid-bait. Each 
hundredweight box of squid costs at least £%. 

In conclusion it may be said that the line- 
fisherinen, if they are to succeed in steam-vessels, 
must add enterprise and energy to their recog- 
nised industry, and, throwing aside class and 
traditional fads and superstition, endeavour to 
march with the times. 


THE BIRTHDAY PEARL. 


By John Arthur Barry. 



|T’S my birthday,’ said Bob Pan toil, 
master and owner of the pearl- 
shell lugger Daisy, then lying at 
anchor off Somerset on her return 
from a trip about Torres Straits. 

‘It’s my birthday,’ repeated he, 
bringing out a 1 square-face ’ of Hollands. ‘We’ll 
have a nip all round, and then we’ll open a shell 
each, just for fun, and to see what sort oE luck 
I ’m to have this next year.’ 

The five blacks and the one other white man 
that constituted the Daisy’s crew duly drank 
the skipper’s health in half-pints ; and then, 
laughing, each man chose tlie biggest oyster he 
could find— all about tlie size of soup-plates. 

Four were blanks, and they ali watched 
Abdallah, the new hand, as he slowly opened the 
great bivalve. Then came a shout as he presently 
held up a pearl, pear-shaped and almost as big 
as a hazel-nut, the finest gem on record yet. found 


in those seas. 

‘ Good luck indeed ! ’ quoth Bob Panton as the 
chorus of admiration subsided, and, pulling out a 
bundle of ten dirty one-pound notes, he handed 
them over to Abdallah, saying, ‘Take these for 
yourself, lad. 1 ’ll double it if this turns out as 
A1 ns it looks.’ 

‘And now I’ll get up another square-face, and 
we’ll wet the little stranger properly, and christen 
it the “Birthday Pearl.” And they did so to such 
purpose that, bar Abdallah, there was no sober 
man on the Daisy by eight bells that night. 


In the morning, when Captain Bob Panton 
came on deck, Abdallah was missing. So, as 
presently discovered, was the big pearl that Pantou 
had left in a small wooden box in his berth. 
So was the Daisy's dingy that had been towing 
astern. 

Bob Panton sold liis shell, and offered a reward 
of £ 50 for the thief. But, though all the southern 
police were put on the qui vive, nothing could 
be heard of the Birthday Pearl nor of Abdallah. 
And at lust there were people found who did 
not scruple to hint at birthday hallucinations,, 
born of ‘ square gin,’ on the part of Captain. 
Bob and his crew. 

But Pantou took the matter to heart, and got 
on the spree; spent His shell-money, and more ; 
sold his boat, pulled himself together, and started 
off in pursuit of Abdallah, with ever before his 
vision the virgin sheen of the great pearl, liis 
for a few hours only, convinced that until he 
recovered it luck for him, either in this world; 
or the next, was out of the question. 

When old widower Wilhelm Itzig, the watch- 
maker and jeweller at Port Leichardt, died, his 
native-born son, Hermann, came home from a 
wandering life of droving and working upon 
stations, and, returning to the trade he had been 
taught, mended the Leichardt clocks and watches 
with un indifferent measure of success, being at 
best but a botch. 

The little shanty, dignified with the title of 
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shop, stood apart from the rest of the township, 
find quite close to the beach. And but for an 
old tin sign, with upon it ‘Hermann Itzig, working 
jeweller,’ and an old clock and three empty 
ryatch-cases in the window, there was nothing to 
distinguish it from any of the other straggling 
‘ humpies ’ that went to make up the nearly 
deserted Queensland seaport. 

‘How much, John?’ Hermann was asking of a 
half-starved, unkempt-looking black man, a fort- 
night after the finding and losing of the Birthday 
Pearl, shining mildly now in the gloom of the 
stuffy little inner room of the shop by the 
beach. 

1 Won ’undreed, two ’undreed-feefeetee, sar,’ re- 
plied Abdallah, eyeing the gem as Hermann rolled 
it to and fro in the palm of his hand. 

1 1 Don't you wish you may get it, my boy,’ 
replied Hermann, laughing. ‘Ask a thousand 
whilst you’re about it, John. Why don’t you?’ 

‘ Ver’ fine pul, sar,’ replied Abdallah, cringing. 
‘Some day get mooch more dan t’ousan’ for ’im.’ 

And young Hermann, although knowing little 
of such matters, thought, as he noted its soft 
lustre and flawless shape, that possibly liis cus- 
tomer might be right. 

His hand closed on the pearl. Saul he, ‘I’ll 
give you twenty. Haven’t got another cent any- 
how’— which was the truth. 

But Abdallah raised liis eyes and hands to 
heaven in mute appeal at such an offer. 

‘You’ll either take that or nothing, 1 said 
Hermann, suddenly producing a revolver and; 
pointing it straight at the other’s head. ‘You 
stole it, you beggar ; you know you did, up the 
coast somewhere — Thursday Island or Somerset, 
likely. Here, think yourself lucky to get so much.’ 
And Hermann handed over four live-pound notes. 

Take them,’ said he, seeing that the other made 
no motion, ‘or. I’ll have you up to the police 
barracks in a quarter less than no time!’ 

There was murder in Abdallah's eye. But lie 
put out ids hand. 

‘Now clear straight out,’ said Hermann. 
‘There’s the Bdrcoa alongside the wharf. If you 
take hiy advice you ’ll got away in her. So long, 
old man !’ ■-■ : 'M1 ":V; : 

, As he turned away, putting, down the pistol, 
Abdallah sprang on him like a tiger, drawing Iris 
sheath-knife as he did so — for he was clad like 
any coasting sailor, in a suit of belted dungaree, 
Hermann reeled, and fell, the knife descended 
again and again as Abdallah struck in bis blind 
rage, and; presently,' ’.the body underneath him: grew 
limp and motionless. ■ 

Rising and striking a match — for night was 
coming on, and the small room was nearly in 
darkness — Abdallah searched until he Saw the 
Birthday Pearl lying near the bed, gleaming up 
at him out of a little pool of blood; : ■ , ■ 

Wiping it on the blankets, also his knife, lie 
turned and fled towards the long jetty where lay 


the s.s. Barcoo , already clanging her second bell, 
a better man by twenty pounds than when he 
entered Leichurdt that night, with a useless for- 
tune in his pocket. 

Next morning, somebody coming into the shop 
with a Waterbary to mend found Hermann lying 
senseless and nearly dead from loss of blood. 
None of the wounds, however, had touched any 
vital part ; and a month in the local hospital 
restored him to health again. For reasons of his 
own, he had professed himself unable to give 
any description of the assassin. Illicit pearl -buyers 
on that coast were looked upon with great dis- 
favour, for the reason that every inhabitant who 
could afford it had shares in some venture con- 
nected with the fishery — that is, the pearl-shelL 
lleet. The pearls themselves were but a by-blow 
of the industry — conspicuous more by their rarity, 
except in the shape of almost worthless ‘ seed,’ 
than anything else. 

But the glamour of the big gem had entered 
into Hermann’s soul, as it had into Panton’s and 
into Abdallah’s ; and presently, selling out his 
stock for a few pounds, he too moved on in 
pursuit, impelled, to boot, by a sharp feeling of 
revenge for loss of blood and money. 

Meanwhile Abdallah, journeying southward, 
made no more attempts to dispose of his trea- 
sure. But, sewing it in a little bag of black 
calico, he hid it aw«y artistically in the meshes 
of his thick hair, where with a touch he could 
assure himself of its safety. He was a man who 
had travelled far, and knew many things— knew 
more than Panton or Itzig ; hut travel had not 
shut out inherent superstition. And he began 
to look upon the big pearl as a charm, an amulet, 
that, Worn always, would protect him and bring 
him much good fortune. At various times, in the 
absence of any distinguishing marks of caste or 
dress, he had been taken for a Malay, a Hindu, 
and a Kanaka. 

But Abdallah was none of these. He was an 
Arab from Muscat, who had in his time Worked 
amongst the rotting oyster-heaps of El Bouruk on 
the shores of the Persian Gulf, had seen big 
pearls, and . possessed a fair notion of their value. 
Hence he was well aware that he had a prize 
that would make a sensation in the world, and 
one whose , owner would be unable to hide his 
light under a bushel— so far as, the, police, at 
least, were concerned. ■ 

Nor did lie imagine for a moment that Panton 
would sit down quietly under liis loss. Of Her- 
mann he thought no more— dead nien tell no 
tales. ' 

So he travelled round to Adelaide, thence by 
sea up Spencer’s Gulf to Port Augusta, where he 
joined: the . camel-trains, of Hafiz Klmn, the rich 
Afghan who brought the wool down from the 
arid interior to the tall ships lying in the river. 

Into Sydney shortly came Hermann Itzig, with 
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the desire for vengeance still hot, but purse low. 
His guarded inquiries soon let him into the 
knowledge that the police were on the watch, 
and had at least twenty men shadowed on sus- 
picion, and waiting the arrival of Panton. 

Seeing that so far as his own claim was con- 
cerned the case was hopeless, lie gave it up. But 
not until he had satisfied himself that Abdallah 
was not in the city did he for a time relinquish 
the hope of getting even with him for that little 
matter of the knifing in the hut by the Leiehardt 
beach. 

Later, falling in with two of his countrymen 
bound for the West Australian goldfields, lie 
joined them. The trio were lucky, and made 
each a fair pile. After a hurried visit to the 
Fatherland, which he left also hurriedly, con- 
vinced that for the Australian-born a military 
despotism was a most unsuitable form of govern- 
ment, Hermann Itzig, returning, bought a station 
‘up north’ in South Australia, and after a while 
began to prosper considerably. But often to him 
came dreams of the big pearl, shining with its 
mild and tender light as he had last seen it — 
an episode in his life that, but for certain pains 
of frosty mornings, he might have almost come to 
regard as apocryphal. A stern, resolute man, he 
was incapable of forgetting an injury; and ever 
and anon, principally in the winter, lie sent 
agents to work to hunt up Abdallah, meaning, 
when found, to deal with him after his own 
fashion. 

But when a black man, or a yellow, chooses to 
hide himself amongst others of his colour, the 
search is apt to linger and become monotonous. 

And so Bob Panton found it. 

Received by the police with open arms and 
a whole tribe of dusky nomads-- Manila- men, 
Kanakas, Javanese, men from the spurs of the 
Hindu Kush, others from the palm-groves of 
Kandy and the plains of Central India — he could 
identify none of them. The police had done their 
best, stimulated by the reward. But the vague- 
ness of the description baffled them. There were 
so many black men with sharp aquiline features 
and good teeth, who spoke very little English, 
and usually wore European clothes. And at last 
they gave it up as a had job. So also did the 
authorities in Melbourne and Adelaide, whither 
Bob Panton journeyed on his quest, with hopes 
growing weaker and weaker. 

Superstitious ill his way as Abdallah, he had 
quite made up his mind that unless he recovered 
his Birthday Pearl, no luck would ever again 
cross his path in this world nor, possibly, in the 
next ; and, strong in his belief, lie spent every 
penny he possessed in the fruitless search, finding 
liimself at last ‘on the wallaby’ with a swag 
upon his back — he, Bob Panton, once master and 
owner of the smartest little lugger around Torres 
Straits. 


Fain would he have returned once more to 
his old haunts on the Queensland coast ; but he 
well knew how useless that would be, penniless 
as lie was. And he had seen enough of beach- 
combing in his day, so had no stomacli for that 
game. 

And ho worked about from station to station 
under an assumed name, with the splendid memory 
of his loss abiding ever upon him, until what 
preachers call the ‘ finger of Providence,’ and lesser 
men ‘luck,’ brought him to Weetah, which was 
the name of Itzig’s station, far to northward of 
the Burra. 

Here there was a drought prevailing, and men 
were sinking wells. Panton knew little about the 
business; but, falling in with a mate who did, 
he took a contract to put a well down on an out- 
of-the-way part of the run known as the Sandal- 
wood Ridge. 

They struck water at a shallow depth, much to 
Itzig’s delight. Then they built a hut for a 
shepherd and yards for the sheep, laid (rough- 
ing, and made everything ready. And, just as 
they finished, there came a rainfall measurable in 
feet. 

But Panton, in place of leaving, took other 
work on the run ; whilst at Sandalwood the 
water stood undisturbed, and tali grass grew about 
hut and troughs, and the yards fell to decay, for 
nobody ever went that way now feed and water 
were so plentiful elsewhere. 

Meanwhile Abdallah, earning good wages as 
a first-class driver, made money on the camel- 
train ; and presently, leaving Hafiz Khan, he 
bought a tilted cart and two horses, and took out 
a hawker’s license, and began life on liis own 
account, secure in the strength and continuance 
of his luck, 

He wore the pearl, now in a little leather bag, 
hung round his neck by a silver chain. And he 
worshipped it as his god; Nothing bub good 
fortune had been his since the night he had 
sneaked into the Daisy's cabin whilst the drunken 
snores of her crew broke the still air, and taken 
the gem — his own : had he not found it? — from 
off the cabin table. 

And ever since then had he not thriven — 
thriven until his outlandish signature was be- 
ginning to be known at the big bank in King 
William Street almost as well as that of Hafiz 
Khan * 

And when at rare intervals lie allowed his eyes 
to feast on the suit, lucent iridescence of , the 
wonderful talisman, his belief grew stronger than 
ever that his Kismet was bound up therein ; and 
that, compared to the power and magic of his 
treasure, Allah and all his works were as naught. 
And, indeed, Abdallah had long ago abjured the 
teachings of his Prophet, conforming to tile 
demands of Australian inland civilisation in the 
matters of drinking rum, smoking, swearing, and 
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eating flesli, both clean and unclean, with the 
utmost indifference — exactly the same as any 
Christian. 

So utter was his faith in the efficacy of the gem 
that if any slight mishap befell, such as the 
losing of his horses or the breaking of a spoke, 
lie ascribed it to his inconsiderate attempt at 
Leichardt to get rid of it. to the young man 
whose body had made a sheath for his knife. 
16 was a punishment meted out to him by his 
divinity. 

Many months passed away ; he made money, 
and travelled far and wide. Then, in an evil 
hour for himself, he travelled still farther, and 
fell into a trap set, all unwittingly, for him by- 
two meii whom he had injured, and from which 
all the power of the Birthday Pearl was unable 
to save him. One hot summer day, making for 
Weetah head-station, he lost his hearings, and at 
sundown, he and his horses being parched with 
thirst, was very pleased to strike the Sandalwood 
Ridge, with its covered well of still water, shelter- 
ing hut, and abundance of feed. 

•' « . - • * V • • • ♦ 

1 1 think,’ remarked Hermann Itzig to his over- 
seer a month or two afterwards, ‘that we may 
as well, perhaps, put a flock at the Sandalwood.’ 

‘Very well, sir,’ replied the overseer, ‘I’ll 
send Bray here out to do up the hut and yards.’ 

‘ I '1L drive him out,' said Hermann. ‘ He ’s 
one of the men who worked there, isn’t he? I 
want to have a look round. See that the big 
water-bag ’s on the buggy. I don’t suppose the 
stuff in. the well ’s any too good by this time.’ 

‘What’s ^ that? ’ asked Itzig of Bray, alias 
Panton, as, at the end of tlieir twenty - mile 
drive, they caught sight of something white and 
round close to the well. 

‘Tilted cart, I should say,’ replied the other, 
peering under the flat of his hand. 

As they drove up, two big eagle-hawks and 
some crows flew, off the carcasses of a couple of 
dead horses. ■ ■ ; 

. Close to the door lay another corpse — that of 
a man— a man with strips of . dry black flesh 
hanging from his bones. 

‘Great heaven !’ exclaimed Itzig, ‘what’s the 
matter here?’ But Panton made no answer. He. 
was staring intently at the shrivelled features of 
the dead man. As he gazed he saw something 
shine from between the skeleton fingers of one 
clenched hand. Stooping, lie drew it out with a. 
cry of astonishment— tile great pearl, Abdallah’s 
god, appealed to in vain during his last agony. 

‘My pearl !’ exclaimed Hermann, 

‘No— mine !’ said Panton. ‘My Birthday Pearl 
that Abdallah here stole from me ! ’ 

‘ Are you Panton, then ? ’ asked Hermann. 

‘ Yes,’ replied Bob, ‘ I am. But what do you 
know about the matter?’ 

Then Hermann told his story, waiving all 
rights, if any belonged by reason of the wounds 


in the winter mornings. He 
But what had killed man and 


that ached yet 
could afford to. 
horses ? 

There was a little water left in the bottom of 
the well-bucket. Hermann tasted it, shook his 
head, and spat it out. Alongside the bucket lay 
a native cat, dead. At the troughs, dry now, 
were others; also crows, all dead. 

‘ I prefer our own water,’ said he. ‘ Empty the 
whisky out of that bottle in the buggy, and fill 
it from the well. I’ll fix this stuff' up when we 
get home. Tiiat pearl’s worth a lot of money. 
A good day’s work for you. And for me too, 
perhaps, if my notion turns out correct. Copper’s 
not so low as it was.’ 

Analysis disclosed the secret. The well had 
been bottomed on a very rich vein of copper 
ore. The water had become so impregnated with 
the mineral as to become highly poisonous. A 
thirsty man and thirsty horses might as well 
have drunk a strong decoction of arsenic. 

It required a deal of persuasion to make 
Panton part with his pearl. Even as Abdallah, 
he was minded to make a fetish of the thing— 
it was so pure-looking, and shone with such a mild 
graeiousness, that it seemed very hard to relin- 
quish possession of it. Also, it was his birthday 
gift, and was bound to bring liim luck. 

But at last wiser counsels prevailed. Messrs 
Storr & Mortimer gave ,£2500 for it, and with 
this money Panton bought a partnership in 
Weetah. The lode at ‘ Poison Well ’ may be 
worked yet. At present prices it might pay. And 
what eventually became of the Birthday Pearl I 
know not. I note, however, that at the last 
London wool sales Messrs Itzig & Panton’s clip 
averaged the top price of the season, 


THE LATER FLOWERS. 

The elder’s blooms are flat and fair ; 

The ox-eyed daisy ’s in the grass ; 

And slieplierd’a-rods, in meekness, stare 
From every hedgerow as we pass ; 

While hees have mournful notes which tell 
Of summer's fullness and farewell ! 

Ah me ! I watched the shining hours, 

From early crocus till the may • 

. Was sprent in whiteness, o’er the bowers, 

And gorses glorified the way ! 

Now later blooms of sadness stand 
In pitying glory o’er the land. 

How sober is the summer's priino ! 

How sad her close ! How deep the fire 
That heralds blossoms of the time ! 

Amid their glow we gain desire, 

And pray that life’s declining hour 
May hold such wealth of fruit and flower ! 

Wm. Joseph Gaiaaciuee. 
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PENAL SENTENCES. 

By Major-General Sir Edmund F. du Cane, K.C.B. 


N considering the treatment to which 
convicted prisoners should be sub- 
jected while undergoing their sen- 
tences it is necessary first to settle 
what should he the object to be 
aimed at. There can be no doubt 
of tlio answer which would lmve been given to 
this question from the beginning of the world’s 
history until a comparatively short time ago. It 
is expressed in the doctrine that the ruler of any 
country should be ‘a terror to evil-doers ’—that 
is, that those who are tempted to break the law 
should have a wholesome dread of the consequences 
to themselves as a check upon such inclinations. 
To this end severe corporal punishment, death, 
or mutilation was inflicted; or, if the offender 
was cast into prison, it was perhaps an under- 
ground pit, in darkness and deprived of every 
comfort and convenience of life, ‘fed with the 
bread of affliction and the water of affliction.’ 

This, then, is one— and the oldest— answer to the 
question, and till about one hundred years ago it 
was considered the only one. 

There are some who hold tlmt a righteous 
vengeance is the justification for the infliction 
of the punishment; and if so, it must naturally 
enter into the question of treatment. It is prob- 
able that in old days this may have been accepted 
as a sound principle, and no doubt private revenge 
and judicial revenge were very much mixed up. 
The doctrine of ‘an eye for an eye and. a tooth 
for a tooth’ implies that the penalty should be 
equivalent to the injury done by the offender, 
which may he considered one version of the idea 
of vengeance. But the treatment that strikes 
terror sufficiently carries out the desire for ven- 
geance, so that the distinction was of little im- 
portance until in these questioning days people 
began to discuss the right to inflict punishment 
at all. As to that, it may be admitted that the 
duty of preventing crime is co-ordinate with the 
right of punishing it. 

No. 45. — -Y on. I. {All Eights 


Latterly, however, a curious version of or infer- 
ence from the vengeance theory has made its appear- 
ance, and been carried into effect by some few 
prominent authorities. These seem to assert that 
when an offender has been convicted and endured 
his punishment society and lie are quits, and that 
his offence should he entirely ignored in awarding 
punishment for any further infraction of the law. 
So that we hear of incorrigible offenders who are 
known to live by crime being punished no more 
severely than one who has casually fallen into _ 
crime. To most people such a result would he 
considered a reductio ad absurdum of the theory, 
and would he held to prove sufficiently that any 
such ground for apportioning punishment must 
obviously be unsound. The great body of judicial 
authorities do, in fact, entirely repudiate the doc- 
trine and this application of it, holding rather 
that the previous commission of offence is a reason 
for increasing the penalty — on the same principle 
as physicians increase the dose if the smaller 
quantity is found ineffective. This conflict of 
practice and the comparisons it gives rise to 
create no doubt a certain amount of scandal, and 
it is to be regretted that there is no way of 
bringing to reason those who perversely set the 
opinions of the general body of judicial authorities 
at defiance. 

When in comparatively modern times the treat- ; 
went of convicted prisoners came to be discussed, 
and it was admitted that the neglect and brutality 
which characterised the methods up to the; last 
century could no longer be continued, two views 
of the principles which should govern the improved 
methods presented themselves, and each party 
argued on the assumption that theirs was the 
only view. 

One side concentrated its attention on the 
offender individually, and treated the matter as 
if the whole object was to produce an effect upon 
him. The other side thought more of the great 
mass of possible offenders, and held that the first 
Reserved.'] Oct. 8, 1898. 
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object was so to treat the one who was caught 
and sentenced that not only he himself hut any 
other person who contemplated a crime might be 
deterred from it by thinking of the miseries that 
he saw might possibly follow on its commission. 

The first of these two views naturally enough 
soon led those who held it to go a stage deeper 
still, and to question whether the individual could 
not be better dealt with and prevented from again 
offending by another method altogether— namely, 
by reforming him. This idea fitted very well 
with the. feeling of humanity which is one of the 
characteristics of the present period, and which 
does honour to it, though it sometimes goes 
astray. 

Discussion on those and kindred matters had 
been hotly carried on for some years when, 
thirty-five years ago, I first became connected with 
prisons in England. Sir Joshua Jebb and others 
had been making groat efforts to carry into prac- 
tice and develop ideas which have lately been 
revived, and which are believed no doubt to be 
quite novel and advanced. A record and a sample 
of these experiments is to he found in Major 
Griffith’s Memorials of Millbank At this particular 
moment crime was thought to be increasing in 
an alarming degree, and the management of the 
convict prisons was commonly thought to have 
conduced to this by erring in the direction of 
mildness. 

A very competent Boyal Commission was 
appointed to inquire into the whole subject, and 
issued a very weighty report, in which, among 
other tilings, the opinion was expressed that the 
punishment as actually carried out was ‘not 
sufficiently dreaded.’ About .the same time a 
committee of the House of Lords took into con- 
sideration the treatment of prisoners under short 
sentences in county and borough prisons. Legis- 
lation followed on these two reports in 1864 and 
1863, and on these reports, and in accordance 
.with this legislation, was established the system 
on which prisoners are treated in prisons oE 
: the United Kingdom. The Prisons Act, 1877, 
did not repeal the Prisons Act, 1865, which 
regulated in detail the treatment of prisoners 
under sentence of imprisonment lip to two years, 
except by mitigating its rigour in one or two 
matters. Its object and effect in the main, so far 
as concerns the present question, was still further 
to ensure that the treatment of all prisoners 
should be uniform. 

It will bo clear to anybody who studies these 
reports and the. steps taken in consequence of 
them that the answer given by these high authori- 
ties, and sanctioned by legislation, to the question, 
‘What object should he aimed at in framing the 
system to which prisoners should be subjected 
while undergoing their sentences?’ would have 
been that it should he in the first place deterrent, 
but that reformation should be considered and 
encouraged, subject to the deterrent effect not 


being diminished. To illustrate this it is only 
necessary to study the Prisons Act, 1866. For 
example, by that act all adult male prisoners 
sentenced to hard labour are to he employed on 
labour of the treadwheel or of physically laborious 
type during their whole sentences ; or, if these 
sentences exceed three months, for, at all events, 
that period. The wooden bed, without mattress, 
similar to that Used by soldiers on guard, was 
authorised. The separate confinement of all 
prisoners was provided for ; but though this has 
some penal effect, it was chiefly to prevent mutual 
contamination. It is lamentable to see consider- 
able tendency to relax this, with the probable 
result that prisons will again become nurseries 
of crime. 

But it would he an entire mistake to suppose 
that the principle of reformation was ignored or 
contemned by the public or by the legislation of 
those days. On the contrary, it Was in the 
following year — 1866 — that the Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools Acts were passed; but it was 
seen, in fact, that the two processes, punishment 
and reformation, were distinct ; that the latter 
required much longer time and must be carried 
on under a different set of conditions to the 
former, and that it was more applicable to 
offenders whose age was Biieh that their character 
and habits might be altered and improved by 
good influences than to older persons in whom 
these were more fixed. They also knew that the 
law and resulting practice as regards sentences of 
imprisonment absolutely precluded the adoption 
of reformatory methods in prisons as the leading 
principle of treatment, because the necessary con- 
dition of time was absolutely wanting. 

This is a point which has been entirely missed 
by those who would substitute reformation for 
deterrence as the lending principle in. local prisons. 
They fail to perceive that an entire recasting of 
the criminal law and the actual practice as to 
the lengths of sentences would be necessary, and, 
further, an enormous increase in the size, number, 
and cost of the prison establishments. 

; Reformation of a criminal means an entire 
change in his thoughts and habits on certain 
points. Old ideas and old habits cannot be altered 
in. a few days, and new ones formed so as to be 
permanent. They must be imbibed gradually, and 
are most effectively brought about by association, 
under appropriate conditions, with, and supervision 
by, persons whose principles are sound and who 
will exercise an influence for good. 

The period necessary for this process will no 
doubt differ for different people ; hut it may safely 
be said that it would never be less than several 
months, and more often several years. 

Now, consider the periods for which prisoners 
are actually sentenced, and whether they allow 
time for the process. Take as an example the 
year ending 31st March 1895, which is as good 
as any other ; in round numbers 153,000 sen- 
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tences of imprisonment were passed. This number 
of sentences produced an average daily prison 
population which may he put at 12,000 sentenced 
prisoners. Clearly, therefore, the inass of these 
prisoners must have received very short sentences, 
and in fact 99,000 had fourteen days or less ; 
130,000 had sentences not exceeding five weeks, 
probably in reality not exceeding a calendar 
month ; another 10,000 had sentences up to two 
calendar months ; and another 6000 up to three 
months. Only 1629, an insignificant proportion, 
had sentences of a year or more. It must he 
obvious that if a sentence of imprisonment is 
to be carried out on the lines of a reformatory, 
as has been proposed, these short sentences must 
be increased very considerably. In order to make 
this possible the law must be altered, the judges 
and magistrates must be persuaded to give effect 
to it, and the prison establishments, instead of 
providing for 12,000 sentenced prisoners, must be 
multiplied so as to provide for the accumulation 
which will result from the longer sentences, and 
rise to a number which I shrink from estimating. 
If the average length of reformatory sentences 
was only ten times as long as the present average 
of short sentences— and they could not be less 
or even so little — then the accommodation must 
he increased tenfold ! 

The local prisons now cost roughly ,£400, 000 per 
annum. What would be the cost of maintenance 
of this large number of reformatory prisons 1 And 
what the initial cost of providing them ? 

Those considerations show the proposal to be 
impracticable, apart from any question whether 
it is desirable. But it must also be obvious 
that if deterrence plays a secondary part, tho 
effect of the example on the potential criminal 
must be very much weakened, and one of the 
most important results of inflicting punishment 
thereby lost. 

The above reasons show that, practically, de- 
terrence must he the foundation of the system 
applied to the immense majority of prisoners 
committed to local prisons. 

Deterrent punishment cannot, of course, be in- 
flicted without subjecting the offender to dis- 
comforts of various kinds; but in discussion on 
tbe subject it is very common to meet with 
unwillingness to admit the necessity for each 
particular item in the punishment, or an appeal 
for pity for the ‘poor creatures,’ or for indul- 
gences which it is supposed will give rise to a 
responsive gratitude or other development of the 
higher feelings ; and if these notions prevail we 
shall return to the condition of things referred 
to in the beginning of this article, when the 
prisons failed because punishment was not suffi- 
ciently dreaded. 

These discomforts are, after all, not excessively 
severe under the existing system, for public feeling 
has long prevented any excess in this direction. 
To a well-fed philanthropist it niay seem very 


hard to be limited to a diet which is cut close 
to what is ‘sufficient, but not more than sufficient,’ 
to use the language of the medical committee 
which framed it ; hut there are tin fortunately 
many honest folks who never have more. To 
sleep on hoards without a mattress is a hardship 
such as soldiers, sailors, travellers, sportsmen, and 
others voluntarily put up with ; and hard physical 
labour is disagreeable only to the indolent, and 
therefore most appropriate as a punishment to 
persons of the criminal type, who for the most 
part fall into crime from a desire to obtain the 
means of enjoyment without working for them. 

There are no doubt some prisoners who after 
undergoing a sentence of imprisonment are not 
deterred from, sooner or later, committing crime 
again. The same may be said of persons who 
have gone through the reformatory treatment, for 
many of our worst criminals are failures from 
the reformatories. Many reckon on escaping de- 
tection ; others in time forget the lesson. Still, the 
results in the main of the deterrent system are 
good. Not only has crime decreased immensely 
during the past twenty years under onr existing 
system of punishment and reformation, but the 
returns published by the late Prison Committee 
showed that seventy out of every hundred who 
have mice been subjected to the deterrent system 
are never heard of as criminals again, and about 
half of the remainder are cured after a second 
course of the same treatment, making 86 per cent. 
This is not very far from 93 per cent, claimed 
as tbe result of much longer treatment and under 
mncli more favourable circumstances for Red Hill 
Reformatory, for young persons, cited as the most 
favourable sample of these institutions, and is 
quite as good or better than can be claimed for 
the average of reformatories. Incorrigihles might 
very properly he kept in confinement under suit- 
able conditions for long periods, to protect society 
against them. 

Reformatory, methods might, however, with 
advantage he applied to some persons now 
sentenced to. short periods of imprisonment who 
are just too old for existing reformatories. But 
these must be committed for a sufficiently long 
period to reformatories to he created for the 
purpose. 

Tbe foregoing remarks may be summed up 
as follows : Reformation and deterrence are both 
objects to be aimed at in treating criminals. 
Reformation takes a long time, deterrence may 
be effected in a short time. Reformation affects 
only the individual, deterrence operates to prevent 
others from yielding to temptation. The criminal 
law and judicial practice permitting in most 
cases of only short sentences, time : is not given 
for reformatory treatment to have effect, so that 
deterrent treatment is tho only alternative. By 
law and the recommendations of important com- 
mittees and commissions, deterrence lias hitherto 
been adopted as the leading principle in prisons 
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of the United Kingdom, and 1ms been most 
successful in its object of repressing crime. If 
reformatory treatment is to be made the leading 
principle, the law and practice must be altered 
to admit of longer sentences, and tlie number 
and size of our prison establishments must bo 
very largely increased, and tlieir cost likewise. 
This may be justifiable for some portion of the 
persons now sentenced to short terms, either to 
give them opportunity to reform or to protect 
society from them if incorrigible. 

As we have said, the returns published by tlie 
late Prison Committee show that 70 per cent, of 
persons sentenced never return, and that 85 per 
cent, of persons who undergo one or two short 
sentences do not return — surely a very fair result 
when compared with the returns of Red Hill and 
other reformatories taking young people for long 
periods. 

A very fantastic view of the origin of crime 
came into prominence recently, and was appa- 
rently much supported by some members of the 
late Departmental Committee on Prisons, who 
seemed to hold that crime was an evidence of 
mental disease, and should be treated accordingly. 
They were, of course, able to obtain expressions 
of opinion from certain medical witnesses in favour 
of the idea, which is apparently founded on the 


theory that crime is so unnatural and illogical 
that nobody in possession of their reason would 
commit it. 

It would be much more nearly true to say that 
to commit what we call crime is the natural 
tendency of mankind, and that to refrain from it 
is artificial. Nature tells human creatures, no 
less than it does animals, to gratify their senses — 
for instance, to take possession of anything they 
see and like without reference to rights of pro- 
perty ; and as for logic, there is no doubt that the 
gains by crime are enormous. The ten com- 
mandments, with their injunctions not to steal, 
and so on, did not come by nature, but are clearly 
in restraint of nature. 

Yet the former view of crime, absurd as it may 
appear, has received some sort of countenance from 
the Parliamentary Committee on the Prisons Bill, 
which lias passed an amendment requiring that 
one of the commissioners shall be an expert in 
mental diseases — a requirement which tends rather 
to show that those who proposed and passed the 
amendment entirely misapprehend not only the 
nature of crime but the functions of the com- 
missioners, for the work it is supposed such 
an officer would do ’is much better performed 
under the existing organisation by a medical 
inspector. 


THE SHIP-BREAKERS. 

A FINLAND ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER X.~ -PAID IN FULL. 



|EANWHILE Ruth had joined the 
crowd outside the ‘Jolly Bacchus’ 
inn. She was eager to know what 
was going on ; for she had no 
thought now except the one thought 
of finding John Jams, A search- 
party had already been organised by Tudway, It 
was impossible for him in liis convalescent state 
to take an active part in the expedition; but, 
since the wreck of the Seayull had made him 
famous all along tlie coast, Iris words were listened 
to anu obeyed. Highways and byways between 
Cable thorpe and the ‘Cross ’ inn, including all the 
intermediate dike-land, were to be explored with- 
out any further talk or loss of time. 

The search-party started off in a body ; but as 
soon as the first diverging road was reached the 
separation began. Ruth attached herself to the 
main division, which bad received instructions to 
keep along the road that led direct to the ‘Cross’ 
mn. A chilling, drizzly rain had begun to fall ; it 
bad been thawing fast for the last four-and-twenty 
hours, and there was hardly any ice left in the 
dikes. The possibility, therefore, of Jarvis having 
met with death by drowning— for the banks were 


slippery and the roads dark— was seriously dis- 
cussed to account for his disappearance. 

When Ruth presently saw lanterns moving in 
every direction over the fens, like eager prying 
eyes, a sense of hopefulness returned. Besides, 
tlie friendly voices— for she recognised more than 
one voice as belonging to a ■workman from the 
timber-yard— cheered her in the midst of all this 
terrible uncertainty. All that could be done was 
being done to-niglit to discover some trace of the 
missing man. More than once a shout came from 
over the fens — a shout that brought every one to 
a standstill. But nothing followed ; and Ruth’s 
spirits sank to zero again when she caught sight of 
the light in the bar-parlour window of. the ‘Cross’ 
inn— for it was there that the search-party had 
arranged for their reunion. She stood with an 
eager outlook at tlie cross-roads for those who had 
not yet come in. While one man of the party 
yet remained to report himself there was some 
hope. She stood there, a solitary figure in tlie 
niglit, with the rain beating in her face and the 
chilly wind blowing gustily around her. The rest 
had entered this old roadside tavern, arriving in 
twos and threes from various points. When hope 
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liad almost left her and she was on the point 
of turning away in despair, Ruth’s attention was 
drawn towards a number of lanterns — seven at 
least— coming slowly along one of the high-roads. 
The funereal pace at which the lights were moving 
set her heart beating madly. She imagined a 
burden being borne along by a number of men, 
and she started to run down the road. Suddenly 
she stopped. Among those of the expedition who 
had just entered the ‘Cross’ inn was the local 
doctor. She hurried back, and found him in a 
group that stood near the inn door. 

‘Come/ said Ruth, laying her hand tremulously 
on his arm ; ‘ I think you ’re wanted. Look 1 
there is some one hurrying’ 

As she spoke one of the lanterns became 
detached from the rest, and began to move 
rapidly towards them. 

‘What’s to do?’ shouted the doctor. 

‘We’ve found him/ was shouted back. ‘He 
was a-lying at Grimoldsby’s corner, on the Wash- 
dyke Road ’ 

‘Dead?’ 

‘Ay/ replied the man, swinging his lantern in 
the direction of the advancing lights — ‘aboot 
dead ; ay.’ 

Ruth was prepared for some such news ; hut 
the man’s answer caused her to stagger with a 
sudden feeling of faintness, and she would have 
fallen had she not clung desperately to the doctor’s 
arm. For a moment . every one of those moving 
lanterns grew dim as in a mist and went out. 
But she made a brave effort to overcome the 
cause of stupefaction that was threatening. Per- 
haps the keen wind and chilly rain did some- 
thing to revive her, for she speedily recovered, 
and urged the doctor to hasten forward. ‘Go to 
him/ she cried; ‘save him! It may not he too 
late.’ 

That night John Jarvis lay at the ‘Cross’ inn, 
lingering doubtfully between life and death. 
The doctor remained until nearly daybreak, and 
then lie left Ruth in charge ; for he had other 
patients in the fenlands who needed him, for miles 
round. Ruth took her place at John’s bedside. 
Her love for him, if for no other reason, urged her 
to do all that was in her power to turn the tide of 
ebbing life. She believed that her brother Gabriel 
had done this wrong, and the belief made her still 
more eager to make every effort to save John’s 
life. Shu thought of the garret in Nelson Square, 
from which she had come to avert this peril. 
Would John die after all, and make the misery 
of her life complete ? She looked down into his 
pale face in the dawning light, and at this moment 
he slowly opened his eyes. And presently — when 
she bent nearer, and raised him gently and 
smoothed his pillow — it was with a sense of 
unspeakable joy that she heard him whisper, 
‘Ruth!’ It seemed to her as though it were 
the first time that he had ever uttered her 
name. 


Descending the stairs after leaving John’s room 
at the ‘ Cross ’ inn, the doctor encountered Lawyer 
Burtenshaw. 

‘Well, what do you make of the case?’ 

‘ He ’s not likely to recover consciousness to- 
night.’ 

‘To-morrow?’ suggested the lawyer. 

‘ Can’t say.’ 

‘No? Well, we shall not clear up this mystery 
till he does.’ 

‘ Probably not/ replied the doctor laconically. 

When Lawyer Burtensliaw drove oft’ in his gig 
for Alford the rain that beat down upon him 
was heavier and the wind more chilly ; and the 
night had become so dark that he could not see 
an inch beyond the reflection of the gig-lamp 
lights flung upon the road, which liis swift-footed 
mare seemed to be doing her best to outstrip. 
The lawyer, although enveloped in a thick over- 
coat and well packed in with wraps, shivered 
continually as if he had taken a malarious in- 
spiration out of the misty fens. 

The old family mansion — where generations of 
Burtenshaws had diligently plied the law — was 
in the market-place of Alford. This man was a 
bachelor, the last of his race. He threw the reins 
to liis man— who came from the stables adjoining 
as the gig drew up at the door— and let himself 
into the house. The servants had retired, but 
they had left a good fire in the drawing-room. 
Mr Burtenshaw, still shivering, sat down with his 
elbows on liis knees and his head between his 
hands, lost in thought. For an hour or more he 
sat in this brooding attitude. Then he rose, put 
on a greatcoat and a low-crowned hat, and, 
lighting a caudle on the landing, crept downstairs. 
He reached the door of his private office on the 
ground-floor and went in. The room had the ap- 
pearance of a library. It was luxuriously furnished. 
There was a massive oaken bookcase filled with 
law-books. A number of portraits of legal Burten- 
shaws, one of them in wig and gown, decorated 
the panelled walls. Almost in the centre of the 
room was a large desk ; and the carpet spread 
out beneath, patterned with converging lines like 
a spider’s web. Had Lawyer Burtenshaw been a 
thief intent on crime, he could scarcely have 
behaved with more appearance of craftiness or 
stealth. He lighted a dark-lantern, although there 
were already some indications of daybreak, and 
made his way through a back-door into the stables. 
Opening the coach-house door, where the gig was 
kept, he unlocked the box under the seat, and 
. drew forth a. hand-bag. The light from the lantern 
flashed for ail instant upon the letters ‘ J, J.’ 
Then the lawyer took the bag under liis arm and 
returned to bis office. A great iron safe stood in a 
corner of the room. In the centre cavity of this 
safe he deposited the bag, turned the lock upon it, 
and went out at the front door. 

Tlie rain bad ceased. There was a streak of 
rosy daylight along the eastern sky. He chose the 
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road by which he had come from the ‘ Cross ’ inn 
on the previous night. Was he bent upon being 
among the first to make inquiries that morning 
as to John’s condition? It would seem so ; for 1m 
frequently turned into a bypath across the fields, 
when a shorter way was offered, in order to reach 
his destination. The old grim smile had come 
into liis face. He had resolved to crush Gabriel 
Beck— crush him utterly at last. A warrant for 
his apprehension would be out to-day; and before 
nightfall, as Lawyer Eurtensliaw believed, the 
fellow would he safely under arrest. 

This walk and the keenness of the wintry air 
gave the lawyer an appetite ; and he presently 
turned into the parlour of a roadside inn to 
partake of bread and cheese, with a tankard of ale. 
He had scarcely seated himself before this simple 
repast when some men came into the tavern ; and 
the door of the room which Mr Burtenshaw occu- 
pied having been left ajar, he could distinctly 
overhear their talk. He soon discovered that the 
subject under discussion was one that concerned 
himself., 

‘They’ve found him, have they?’ 

1 Ay,’ was the reply that reached the lawyer’s 
ear ; ‘and wliat’s more, mate, lie’s like to recover. 
They do say Beek’s manager lias already named 
the man what struck the blow, and’ 

‘Whjq ’twas Gabriel Beelc, weren’t it?’ 

‘No, no. ’Twas that lawyer chap, Burtenshaw, 
he do say, and’ 

Lawyer Burtenshaw waited to hear no more. 
He hurried out by a side-door, and turned his 
steps in another direction. The thought of going 
to the ‘Cross’ inn had been abandoned. The 
grim smile liud left his face. He peered about 
him with a look of dread. He was no longer the 
hunter ; the thought of crushing Gabriel Beek 
was becoming illusive and shadowy. It was he 
who was hunted now. 

He turned into an unfrequented byway that 
led indirectly towards the sea, but with no fixed 
purpose; He groped forward like one suddenly 
struck blind. He had exercised liis brain for 
years past to discover a means of getting Beek and 
Son’s business into liis own hands. He had been 
doubly prompted, therefore, to , make an attempt 
upon John’s life ; for by means of circumstantial 
evidence he had perceived the chance of directing 
suspicion against Gabriel Beek. It had been a 
desperate game, and in the impulse of the moment 
it had appeared worth the- playing. Bub; his. 
calculations had proved unsound. He had lost. 
Jarvis had unexpectedly regained consciousness, 
and had already pointed to him as the man who 
had dealt the blow. Aj 

He sank against a gate by the roadside, with 
liis head between liis hands. He would never get 
the .Beek estate into his clutches now. That 
which he had coveted so long, which he had 
plotted so cunningly to possess, had slipped through 
his fingers at- the last moment, He staggered 


under the weight of this stern and bitter dis- 
appointment. He would be forced to surrender. 
Could he appeal to Jarvis for mercy? Who could 
prove that it was lie who had done this deed? 
But he was now ready to accept any compromise. 
He would deliver up to John the hand-bag which 
lay hidden away in his iron safe, and invent a 
plausible reason for having the thing in his 
possession. Could he not plead that he had 
retained it through a dread lest it should fall 
into the hands of Gabriel Beek? 

The situation must be boldly faced. Lawyer 
Burtenshaw was shrewd enough to know that 
nothing could be gained by flight, and he now 
turned resol utely to retrace his steps towards the 
‘Cross’ inn. He was determined to confront 
Jarvis ; for most troubles, ns he well knew, lose 
half their terror when once confronted. But as 
he looked across the fenlands what should lie see, 
to liis utter consternation, but the burly figure 
of Gabriel Beek slouching towards the spot where 
he crouched ! No one could mistake the look on 
the fellow’s stubborn face. The long outstanding 
debt must now be paid in full. There was no 
escape. 

The lawyer peered about him wildly. Gabriel 
Beek carried a heavy oaken stick in liis hand. 
He raised it threateningly, and shouted out an 
imprecation which sent the colour from Burteu- 
shaw’s cheeks. 

Some distance ahead there was a large pool or 
tidal basin. There was a boat at the edge of this 
pool. If Lawyer Burtenshaw could reach this 
boat, and row across to the opposite bank before 
the fellow could intercept him, it might be 
possible to out off all pursuit ; for the waters of 
a broad dike fell into the basin on the laud side, 
and emptied into the sea with every ebb of the 
tide. The lawyer riui towards this spot, and threw 
himself into the boat. He believed himself out 
of clanger, and breathed again. But the real 
danger to him, as he soon found "out, had only 
now begun. 

To his intense horror, when the boat had glided 
into the centre of the pool, Gabriel Beek appeared 
above the flood-gates which shut in the great 
volume of water, and grasped the huge windlass 
with both hands. 

j it was a fearful moment. The tide was ebbing 
fast. One turn of that windlass and the flood- 
gates would burst open, and the water in ilm 
broad basin would be precipitated with a mighty 
rush through a vaulted dike direct into the : sea. 
Lawyer; Burtenshaw dipped his sculls. He made 
a desperate struggle to gain the opposite bank. 
But the current suddenly seized upon the boat. 
It was irresistible. ; The panic-stricken lawyer 
looked round ; liis fingers lost their , grip, and 
the sculls dropped from his hands. A man with 
the face of a demon was working vigorously at 
the windlass overhead ; the gates were thrown 
back with a camion’s boom, and. in an instant 
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the boat containing Lawyer Burtenshaw was 
swept through the gap, and. was gone. 


CHAPTER XI.— CONCLUSION. 

TIME had come. The ice liad 
d in the dikes; the meadows 
developing a richer and deeper 
; the wintry gray had gone out 
of the sky, and a glorious expanse of sunlight 
was spreading daily over fenland and sea. Sky- 
larks rose above the dimes, and the monotonous 
murmur of the waves below made their song 
seem the more bright and sprightly. 

Captain Tudway’s old ship still lay upon the 
sands at Cablethorpe, washed by every tide. 
Hettie Beelc, seated at the cabin window one 
day, looked out upon the sea. 

‘Ted,’ said she, ‘it’s time we were breaking up 
this hulk. We shall have to wait till the back 
end of the year, as we country-folk call the 
autumn, if we don’t have a sale of ship-wood 
soon. 1 

Tudway took a seat at her side. ‘I’ll never 
sell this cabin,’ said he. ‘ I ’m going to fix 
it up iu the garden, Hettie, when we 're 
married.’ 

He lit his pipe and leant back thoughtfully. 

‘ We ’ll call it Captain Tudway’s cabin always,’ 
said Hettie. 

Tudway nodded. ‘ Hettie,’ said he, blowing a 
cloud, 1 what a lot of tilings have happened since 
we last sat talking here together ! ’ 

‘So I’ve been thinking,’ said Hettie. ‘It’s 
quite a romance.’ 

‘Yes. Six months ago your father was, to all 
appearance, bale and hearty. But that old pirate, 
Burtenshaw, ran him down — as Uncle Tudway 
would say-— and sank him. There's no doubt 
about that now.’ 

‘ All, well ! Lawyer Burtensliaw’s own end,’ 
said Hettie, with a grieved look, 1 was more terrible 
than father’s. There ’s no doubt now that lie was 
drowned, The mystery as to who made the 
attempt on John’s life will never be quite cleared 
up.’ 

'It was like good old John, for every one’s sake, 
to say as little as might be about the affair,’ said 
Tudway.- ■ A. ib/t--- 

‘John thinks of every one,’ said Hettie, ‘except 
himself.’ 


‘One can hardly be expected, when knocked 
down upon a dark fenland road,’ pursued Tudway, 
‘to throw much light upon a situation. John 
suspected tile lawyer. He spoke of him to Ruth 
as the culprit ; and besides, John’s bag contain- 
ing Uncle Tudway’s money was found in Burten- 
sliaw’s safe. That looked suspicious enough. 
But now that John lias got over the shock, and 
can calmly recall to mind alL that happened upon 
that particular night, lie fancies that he left his 
hag under the seat iu Burtensliaw’s gig. So one 
must draw one’s own conclusion.’ 

‘Well,’ said Hettie, ‘there’s one good thing 
come of it. Ruth’s devotion has saved John’s 
life ; and John has found out during liis tedious 
illness that she loves him.’ 

‘Ah! And, what’s better still,’ said Tudway, 
‘John has found out that lie cares for Ruth. 
So, in all likelihood, Hettie, there’ll be a double 
wedding in the family this spring.’ 

Looking from the cabin window, Hettie saw 
vivid colours thrown upon the sea. A glorious 
sunset had spread over the sky above the line of 
fenland hills, and the waves were tumbling into 
the golden light. 

Tudway, after smoking his pipe in silence for 
a while, said : 

‘Gabriel lias been tracked at last. At the 
office of the Riverside Timber Syndicate — which 
had more to do with billiards than timber — a 
letter was found. This letter led to the discovery 
of his whereabouts ; and the discovery lias con- 
firmed our worst fears,’ 

As the colours of the sunset deepened in the 
sky, the uplifted waves assumed a brighter hue, 
subsiding at last into white foam in the lengthen- 
ing shadows of the dunes. 

‘ While travelling here and there through Texas 
— though where lie found the money to travel at 
all is not known — lie met with his death. It 
was a tragic one enough, Hettie ; but that will 
hardly surprise you. He got into a quarrel in 
some dive, as the bar - saloons are called, and 
before he could defend himself he was shot 
down.’ 

Still tlm colours deepened, and the uplifted 
waves assumed a still brighter hue. Seagulls 
went by in single file ; and as they moved 
swiftly towards the distant dip of ocean, they 
seemed to grow into the scaly form of a 
serpent gliding stealthily over the waves, until 
seen no more. 
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GOLD ASSAYING AS A PROFESSION. 

By P. G. Holms. 


HE man in the street lias bracketed 
together the two words ‘gold’ and 
‘assay.’ The mining paragraphs in 
the financial columns of his news- 
paper frequently put on record that 
such a mine on such a date produced 
ore assaying so many ounces or pennyweights to the 
ton. The scrimp knowledge of the man tells him 
that it is better and more prosperous for a mine 
to yield ounces of gold than pennyweights, for 
is not one ounce equal to twenty pennyweights? 
Beyond this limit lie is ignorant. He wots not 
of dry: and wet assays ; he cares not that the 
assayer may determine minute quantities of 
platinum, silver, copper, lead, iron, tin, amid 
many other substances. It is of no interest to 
this man that there are gravimetric, titrometric, 
volumetric, gasometric, or colorimetric assays. 
The result of a gold assay means the rise or the 
fall of a share to him. It is, therefore, the purpose 
of this short paper to give some little prominence 
to the much-neglected art of gold assaying, as it 
is a profession almost unheard of in this country, 
save by the above-mentioned man in the street. 

Imagine a gold-mine. You may select many 
climates — Siberia or Africa, Klondike or Australia, 
California or India. Situate your mine where 
you will; so long as it he a gold-mine the pro- 
cedure of assaying is the same all the wide world 
over. Select a mass of ore weighing, perhaps, 
fifty pounds and smash it up. Do not expect to 
see any gold in it, because the precious metal is 
probably so thinly and uniformly scattered through 
the quartz that it is impossible, to spot a grain 
together. Continue grinding the ore till it is in 
the form of powder. , This powder is heaped into 
a cone, which is divided into four parts, of which 
the sampler takes two whose angles are opposite 
to one another. Mix these two parts thoroughly 
and again divide into four ; take two portions 
again, and so on till a sample of convenient bulk 
is obtained. By this logical, method the sample 
yielded is, on any ordinary calculation of pro- 
bability, certain to represent, accurately the 
original mass taken. 

A certain quantity, of this sample is now 
weighed out, two equal amounts being taken as 
cheeks upon each other. Tlie weighing, may be 
done in denominational values of either grammes 
or assay tons. The assay ton is a most con- 
venient invention, and is very simply explained. 
The ordinary tun contains 32,666’6 ounces ; if; then, 
we make a unlit (an assay ton) weighing 32'6667 
grammes, each 001 of a gramme will equal one 
ounce per ton. Thus, no calculation is needed at 
all to estimate the gold richness of an or s\perion.l 

Say, we weigh on t then two separate portions 


of the ore of one assay ton (A.T.) each. With 
each mix thoroughly bicarbonate of soda, litharge, 
borax, glass, and flour in varying proportions ; 
when thoroughly uniform in colour, empty the 
mixtures into fireclay crucibles, and strew on the 
top a thin layer of salt. Put on the lids of the 
two crucibles and surround them with living coal, 
coke, or burning vaporised benzoline in a crucible 
furnace. The crucibles are heated till the masses 
of ore and fluxes are in a state of tranquil 
fusion— that is, not bubbling or boiling. The 
white-hot fluid is then poured into iron moulds 
and allowed to cool. On examination, after cool- 
ing, the fused masses will be found to consist of : 

(1) A layer of white substance, which is salt. 

(2) A slag. This is usually dark in colour, often 
resembling malachite, and is formed by the fusion 
of the borax and soda with the worthless or 
earthy matter (gangue) in the ore. (3) A lead 
button, produced from the litharge, or lead oxide, 
originally mixed in the charge. This lead button 
contains all the silver and gold in the ore. The 
heat of the furnace drives off from the lead oxide 
its oxygen, so that pure lead is left ; this, in virtue 
of its weight, percolates downwards through the 
slag during the heating in the furnace, collecting 
all the gold and silver present, and eventually 
forms a button weighing, if a proper amount of 
flour has been added originally, about sixteen 
to twenty grammes. The flour has the effect of 
varying the size of lead button produced, and is 
said to possess a reducing action. 

The next step in the process is to get rid of 
the lead without also losing the gold and silver. 
This is done by an operation known as cupella- 
tion. Tlie cupel is a small, round, bone-ash cup, 
which is placed in a sort of fireclay tunnel with 
one end closed up, known as a muffle. The 
muffle is heated from the outside, either by bury- 
ing it with coals or by playing burning gas on 
every part of it. When the cupel lias attained 
the heat of the interior of the muffle, the lead 
button is placed in it and the door of the muffle 
shut, so as to procure the greatest amount of 
heat possible. When tile lead is seen to be melted 
and fuming, the muffle door is opened to admit 
the air, which is sucked in by tlie intense heat. 

The oxygen contained in the air oxidises the 
lead into lead oxide, and tlie bone-ash cupel 
absorbs lead oxide like a sponge, hut refuses to 
absorb tlie gold and silver ; so that at length 
there is left in the cupel only , a button of the 
two precious metals. It is to be supposed that 
two ore samples have been treated similarly both 
in the \ crucibles and cupels ; but ; for the sake of 
convenience it is better to explain the treatment of 
one only. The bead of gold and .silver obtained 
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weighs, let us say, -0016 of a gramme. This is 
noted down. The bead after weighing is flattened 
out in a flatting-mill, so as to expose as large a 
surface as possible to the nitric acid which is 
then added to it. On heating, the silver is dis- 
solved, but of course the gold is untouched by 
the action of any single acid. The remaining 
pure gold is treated with stronger acid, called 
‘ parting acid,’ to drive off any suspected trace 
of silver, and then washed with water. If the 
‘parting 1 of the gold from the silver has been 
successful, the gold is left as a thin, small sheet ; 
from this all moisture is driven off by heat. On 
weighing, the gold may be as heavy as -0007 of 
a gramme. Then, as it lias previously been noted 
that the total gold and silver bead weighed 
•0016 of a gramme, the weight of silver present 
must have been '0009 of a gramme. That is to 
say, in one assay ton of 32'6667 grammes there 
are -0007 gramme of gold and -0009 gramme of 
silver. It has been stated at the commencement 
of this article that in an assay ton each '001 
of a gramme represents in a real ton one ounce. 
Therefore we have iVths of an ounce of gold— that 
is, 14 pennyweights (20 dwt. = 1 oz.)— and J^tlis 
of an ounce of silver— that is, 18 pennyweights, 
to the ton. Quod erat faciendum. 

Many minor processes, such as roasting, scorifica- 
tion, and inquartation, enter into the work done 
in an assay ; but it has been deairablu to make 
the process as clear and free from complication 
as possible, and for this reason a simple ore has 
been selected. Of course the results obtained from 
two assay tons assayed simultaneously ought to 
be coincident with one another, and this is why 
two assay tons have been supposed to be treated 
together in the above explanation. 

As regards the chances open to a man taking 


up the profession of a gold assayer. He ought, in 
the first place, to have a good knowledge of 
inorganic chemistry, especially as regards mineral 
analysis ; of geology and mineralogy, both theo- 
retically and practically ; and a smattering of 
electricity and engineering. With his mind thus 
stored, a young fellow may get from £15 to £30 
a month in any prosperous gold-mining district 
as the servant of a company ; or he may establish 
an assay office of his own, charging a two-guinea 
fee for each assay. 

Again, a sharp, adaptable man will keep his 
eyes open and study the many various processes 
for gold extraction. He may classify the ores 
under the processes to which each seems to yield 
the largest percentage of gold. He may learn 
how to design plants of machinery. In fact, he 
has it in liis power to become a metallurgist 
with perhaps ,£150 per month salary. From such 
an income it is easy to save, if the Scylla and 
Charybdis of drink and gambling are steered 
clear of ; for these two vices are made prominent 
by the want of proper society in mining settle- 
ments. 

With a moderate capital it is easy to finance, 
when the amateur financier has his hand on the 
pulse of the share market, and knows. to a penny- 
weight the amount of gold which a mine or 
group of mines will produce. 

It is well to remember that in this peculiar 
branch of service the Americans have paramount 
influence ; but it is also well to remember that 
the new Klondike fields are in British territory, 
and that although, while the alluvial diggings 
last, the miner needs no assayer or metallurgist to 
aid him, yet when the great quartz deposits come 
to be tapped, there will be a great demand for 
gold assayers created. 


THE CANDIDATE’S WEDDING. 


CHAPTER II.— CONCLUSION. 



NY candidate who had so recently 
tasted the sweets of popularity, 
whose supporters at the mass meet- 
ing the previous night had cheered 
themselves hoarse, and had snug 
‘He’s a jolly good fellow’ till 
breath failed them, might well have shrunk back 
appalled at the change that had taken place in a 
few short hours. Could these scowling faces be 
really the same that, flushed with enthusiasm, 
had confronted Douglas as he stood on the plat- 
form waiting at the close of almost every sentence 
until the vociferous cheers of his excited audience 
had subsided 1 

It did indeed seem as though Barker’s gloomy 
prophecies would he fulfilled to the letter. The 
news that Douglas insisted on marrying the 


defaulting chairman’s daughter had spread with 
lightning-like rapidity throughout the district, 
and had produced the most unfavourable impres- 
sion upon the exasperated shareholders of the 
Southpool Building Society. The idea that lie 
was actuated solely by chivalrous motives was 
openly scoffed at. They argued that no man in 
his senses would act in that way who had not. 
some very substantial reason for doing so. They 
began to suspect that he must himself have had 
some guilty knowledge of the frauds, and had 
possibly even secured a share of the proceeds. 
If that were the case lie .might well have cause 
to fear that Meredith would expose him if he 
broke off the marriage. And even if lie were 
innocent on this occasion his character could 
hardly be above suspicion, when he was evidently 
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incapable of feeling that righteous indignation 
against his future father-in-law’s conduct which 
the circumstances more than warranted. 

Many who were not shareholders agreed with 
them ; while others, though believing Douglas to 
he absolutely blameless, regarded his conduct as 
imprudent and unseemly. The result was that 
numbers declared their intention of voting against 
him, and some, who were not prepared to go 
that length, announced that they would abstain 
from voting altogether. It was little wonder that 
the enthusiasm of those who had determined to 
stand loyally by him had faded away, and that 
they remained silent and unresponsive, gazing 
at him with reproachful glances as the carriage 
rolled by. 

Even Douglas winced when the opposition 
candidate, happening to drive past at the same 
time, received a round of hearty cheers. Yet lie 
turned a smiling face on Elsie, who was still 
tearfully beseeching him to allow her to return 
home, asserting again and again that unless the 
Wedding was postponed she was quite certain 
that he would not be elected. 

‘ Keep cool, little woman ; keep cool,’ lie said 
placidly. ‘ Why should you leap to the conclu- 
sion that I shan’t be elected?’ 

‘Didn’t you sea the faces of those men— the 
men with your colours in their coats?’ 

Douglas took her hand in his and patted it 
reassuringly. 

‘When we come out of church,’ he said, ‘I 
shall have a talk with those men. Don’t you 
worry yourself, little girl. It ’ll be all right, you ’ll 
see.’ ' v'd;/ A.' . 

‘No, no,’ she exclaimed almost hysterically, 
‘it. won’t be all right — it can’t be ; and you know 
it. . I must have been blind, but I see it all 
mow. In the eyes of these people I am nothing 
more nor less than tire daughter of a swindler, 
and in order to be loyal to me you are sacri- 
ficing perhaps the only chance you will ever have 
of getting into parliament. I won’t accept the 
sacrifice, Douglas— I can’t ; I daren’t. Tell the 
coachman to drive back, or I’ll stop the carriage 
and get out at once,’ 

She had risen impulsively to her feet ; but 
Douglas drew her gently back again. 

‘•Sit; down, my dear girl, and listen to reason,’ 
be said soothingly. ‘You mustn’t put me on a 
pedestal in that way, because I don’t deserve, it. 
My conduct is not . in the least heroic, I can 
assure you. The situation is simply this :. I should 
be a coward and a sneak if I were to break 
off our marriage because, of what lias happened, 
and those good, honest thickheads you saw 
would be the first to say so when, they had time 
to come to their senses. My impression is they ’ll 
come to their senses before the polling - booths 
close ; bub. in any case, my dear, remember that 
by marrying ine to-day you save me from being 
regarded as a despicable cad,, and you prove 


that your father’s innocence is, to you at least, 
absolutely above suspicion.’ 

She lay back with a weary little sigh of resig- 
nation. 

‘ Oh dear ! ’ she said, ‘ I wonder how it is that 
you always contrive to get your own way, 
Douglas.’ 

‘Simply, my dear,’ replied the modest youth, 
‘because I never try to get my own way unless 
I feel quite sure that I am right.’ 1 

Her eyes twinkled in spite of herself, 

‘I hope that — that in the future,’ she said, with 
a little laugh, ‘I shall sometimes be able to get 
my way when I feel quite sure that I am right.’ 

‘I should rather think so,’ rejoined Douglas 
merrily, ‘Why, you dear little goose, if I were 
sure you were right I should never dream of 
opposing you.’ 

‘Yes; but you mustn’t decide whether I am 
right or not. It must be quite enough if I feel 
sure that I am right.’ 

Douglas laughed jovially. 

‘Well, well, we’ll settle all that later on. In 
the meantime don’t forget, my dear, that I wouldn’t- 
lose my little wife for all the gold-mines in South 
Africa, let; alone a seat in the House of Commons. 
All ! Imre wo are at last.’ 

Idle carriage stopped abruptly at the door of 
the church. The street was seething with an 
excited crowd. As Douglas helped Elsie out of 
the carriage and gave her his arm, he was greeted 
with a tempest of hoots and groans. Fierce, 
angry faces were thrust close to his, and in spite 
of the efforts of the police; lie was rudely hustled 
as he drew Elsie into tile porch. Twenty-four 
hours previously he had been the most popular 
man in Southpool. 

The unfortunate Barker, whose appearance 
suggested that lie was attending a funeral rather- 
than a Wedding, sat gloomily in a pew near the 
door. Except for him, Ethel West, the vicar,, 
and Mr Joseph Sutton, the chairman of Douglas’s 
election committee, the church was empty. Fear- 
ing a disturbance, the vicar, had instructed the- 
police to refuse the public admittance. 

‘Ah, you’re there, Banker,’ exclaimed Douglas. 
‘Up to time, as usual. Got the ring?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Barker in funereal accents, ‘it’s 
quite safe, Mr Grant.’ 

‘Good man,’ said Douglas, patting him affec- 
tionately on the back. ‘I knew I could depend 
.on you.’ ■ ■ . 

At that moment the vicar, who looked pale- 
and anxious, drew Douglas on one side. 

‘My dear sir,’ he said nervously, ‘I’m old 
enough to be your father. You won’t mind me 
speaking frankly— Will you?’ 

‘Not in the least,’ rejoined Douglas cheerfully. 
‘I shall be delighted to hear anything you wish 
:to>.say, and shall be very grateful for any advice 
you care to offer me.’ 

‘Thanks,’ said the vicar in his blandest and 
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most persuasive accents. ‘ I felt sure that you 
would not resent a little friendly advice from one 
so much older than yourself. 'Well, believe me, 

I most fully appreciate and admire the— the 
chivalrous motives which have induced you to 
refuse to postpone your wedding ; but don’t you 
think that, under the circumstances, your conduct 
is— you’ll pardon me speaking so bluntly — is, to 
say the least of it, imprudent?’ 

1 Perhaps so,’ rejoined Douglas ; ‘ but may I, 
with the utmost respect, venture to ask whether 
we should shrink from, doing what we believe 
to be right because, from a practical point of 
view, our conduct may appear imprudent? Are 
we to obey the promptings of conscience only 
when we can do so without running any risk? 
Are we’ 

‘Yes, yes; just so, just so,’ interposed the vicar 
hurriedly; ‘but still, you know, we must rule our 
conduct by the dictates of common-sense, and I 
merely suggest that, in deference to the wishes of 
your friends and supporters, you should consent 
to postpone tile ceremony for a few days until 
Mr Meredith has had an opportunity of disproving 
the charges brought against him. Come, I knew 
your father very well. We were chums together 
at college, and I take a genuine interest in your 
welfare. Take my advice, and don’t throw away 
vvhat is possibly the best chance you’ll ever have 
of winning a seat.’ 

‘My dear sir,’ replied Douglas warmly, ‘I 
assure you I’m most grateful to you for tho kind 
interest you take in me, and thoroughly appreciate 
your excellent advice. At the same time I feel 
confident that a moment’s reflection will show 
you that, now I ’ve gone so far, it is quite im- 
possible for me to draw back. Even those who 
most strongly disapprove of my conduct would 
despise me for doing so. If I had at once 
announced that the wedding would be postponed, 

I should, as you suggest, no doubt have acted 
more prudently. But now that I have actually 
brought Miss Meredith to the church, and you are 
here to perform the ceremony, shouldn’t I cut a 
very contemptible figure, shouldn’t I appear an 
atrociously flabby, weak-kneed, indecisive sort of 
fellow if I drew back now? Besides, think of 
Miss Meredith’s feelings. I couldn’t — I really 
couldn’t inflict such a slight on her. Wouldn’t 
you, in your heart, think infinitely less of me if.; 
i. did f’ 

‘Ob, well, if you put it that way,’ replied the 
vicar testily, ‘I suppose I must say no more; hut 
T fear you are taking a step that you will have 
serious cause to regret.’ ■•...•'• . 

‘In any case,’ said Douglas cordially; ‘I shall 
always remember with sincere gratitude that you 
gave me the best advice in your power.’ 

With an impatient shrug of the shoulders the 
vicar walked off to the vestry. 

At that moment Douglas’s eye caught a glimpse 
of the glum face of Mr Joseph Sutton, the chair- 


man of his committee, a tall, stout, prosperous man 
of business. 

‘Excuse me a moiisent, dear,’ he whispered to 
Elsie ; ‘ I want to speak to Mr Sutton,’ 

He advanced smilingly towards Sutton, who 
appeared in anything but a friendly mood. 

‘ Good-morning, my dear sir,’ said Douglas, shak- 
ing him warmly by the hand. 

Sutton almost glared at him through Ilia gold 
spectacles. 

‘Look here, Grant,’ lie said bluntly, ‘you must 
excuse me saying that you’ve made a most awful 
mess of this business. I wouldn’t give a brass 
farthing for your chance of being elected. Why 
couldn’t you have postponed your marriage for a 
few days? It’s pretty rongli on us when we've 
been working like slaves to put you at the top of 
the poll.’ 

‘It is,’ assented Douglas, ‘confoundedly rough on 
you, and I don’t wonder that you feel it so. But 
that must be my excuse, Mr Sutton.’ 

He pointed to Elsie, who stood alone in the 
centre of the aisle, her slim little figure and wist- 
ful face illumined by a ray of sunshine from the 
window opposite. 

‘You’ve a daughter of your own,’ continued! 
Douglas — ‘one of the nicest and prettiest girls I 
ever met. Suppose, j list for the sake of argument,, 
that you had got into trouble like Meredith, would, 
you think the less of any young fellow who stood 
by her loyally, who resolutely refused to admit that 
anything her father or any one else might have 
done could make her for one moment less precious 
in his eyes, less worthy of any mark of respect it 
was within his power to show her?’ 

Sutton tried to preserve his severe expression, but. 
his eyes softened perceptibly. 

‘I know yon wouldn’t, my dear sir,’ continued! 
Douglas. ‘You’d think all the more of him. 
Besides, you see I couldn’t possibly back out now.;, 
and as the tiling can’t be helped, I want you’— 
he linked his arm in Sutton’s and drew him, 
towards Elsie — ‘ I want you, as her father can’t, 
be present, to give her away.’ 

‘ But, look here,’ expostulated Sutton ; 1 1 really 
can’t. It isn’t fair to ask me. It places me- 
in a false position. I disapprove of the whole 
thing; I really do. I’ve been saying so all 
morning.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Douglas soothingly as he hur- 
ried him along ; ‘ hut you see you can’t let 
your- old friend’s daughter be given away by a 
pew-opener. Elsie, as your father can’t be here, 
Mr Sutton has kindly undertaken to give you 
.away.’ 

‘It’s very kind of you, Mr Sutton, 5 said Elsie. 

Sutton was about to expostulate, but when he 
Held Elsie’s small hand in his, and looked into 
the sad little face that should have been lit up 
with smiles and blushes, the words died away on 
ilia lips. 

‘It’s a privilege, my dear,’ he said kindly, draw- 
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ing her anil through his. But he couldn’t make 
tip his mind to let Douglas escape quite so easily. 

‘My dear young lady,’ he said as they walked 
up the aisle, ‘ I ’in an old married man, and if 3'ou ’ll 
take my advice, you’ll begin by not letting this 
young man have too much of his own way. If 
you don’t put your foot down at once you won’t 
have a will of your own in throe months from 
now.’ 

‘I’m sure,’ said Elsie softly, ‘that Douglas will 
never insist on having his own way unless he feels 
quite sure he’s in the right.’ 

‘Ob, 1 remarked Mr Sutton, with a grim smile, 
and the conversation ceased. 

The vicar got through the service as quickly 
ns possible. He was naturally anxious to be rid 
of the turbulent crowd outside that was growing 
noisier than ever, fearing serious damage to the 
church if they forced their way past the 
police. 

As the newly-made man and wife went into 
the vestry to sign their names the noise became so 
uproarious that the pen trembled in Elsie’s hand ; 
Ethel West, one of the pluckiest girls that ever 
breathed, turned pale ; and even Mr Sutton, the 
most solid and resolute of men, began to look ill 
at ease. Barker still preserved his funereal aspect, 
and was apparently too miserable to care what 
became of him. 

‘Upon my word,’ said Mr Sutton, ‘I think we’d 
better go out at the side door, and get a cab at the 
railway station.’ 

‘ I should strongly advise you to do so,’ declared 
the vicar earnestly. 

:V; ‘ Ndt: we;,’ rejoined Douglas, proudly drawing liis 
wife’s arm through his, ‘We’ll go out at the front 
■door and meet them face to face.’ 

• ‘Well* well, well,’ said Mr Sutton, ‘I’ll say no 
more. I know it’s a waste of breath, for you’re 
sure to get your own Way in’ the end.’ 

As they walked down the aisle the uproar grew 
louder and louder. . 

‘Why, they’re cheering,’ said Douglas. ‘What 
■can they be cheering , for ? ’ ; 

‘Probably the opposition candidate,’ rejoined 
.Sutton, with a grimace. 


‘We’ll soon put all that right,’ said Douglas 
cheerfully. as they passed into the porch. ‘Will 
you allow us to pass, officer, please ? ’ 

As the policeman drew aside even Douglas stood 
dumfounded at the astonishing transformation 
which had taken place. The steps and the asphalt 
walk leading to the churchyard gate were covered 
with crimson baize, and a number of pretty little 
girls stood with baskets of flowers ready to strew 
them in the path of the bride. Gorgeous banners 
with ‘Vote for Grant,’ ‘Grant for ever,’ and so on, 
fluttered above the heads of the crowd, and the 
opposite windows were gay with Union-jacks and 
brilliantly-coloured streamers. As the bride and 
bridegroom appeared at the church door a mighty 
cheer rose from a thousand throats, and hats and 
sticks were waved frantically in the air. 

‘Why, bless my soul and body!’ gasped Mr 
Sutton, ‘what does all this mean?’ 

A tall, handsome, middle-aged man, who had 
apparently been addressing the crowd, advanced to 
meet them. Elsie rushed towards him, and clasped 
her arms round his neck ; while the people cheered 
themselves hoarse, and Douglas was pelted with 
flowers and rice. 

The secret was out. It was Mr Meredith. The 
secretary of the Building Society had accused him 
of complicity in the frauds he had himself perpe- 
trated, in order to satisfy an old-established grudge ; 
but had subsequently made a full confession ad- 
mitting that he alone was guilty, and had supplied 
irresistible proofs of Mr Meredith’s entire innocence. 
Thereupon Mr Meredith was promptly released ; 
and as the greater part of the stolen money had 
been returned by the penitent secretary, the rage 
of the shareholders had merged into frantic en- 
thusiasm, and the utmost efforts had been made 
to give Douglas and his young wife a reception 
that should entirely obliterate the memory of 
what had taken place. 

It is almost unnecessary to add that Douglas’ was 
elected by an overwhelming majority, and received 
numerous votes from those who differed from him 
politically, but admired the pluck arid loyalty he 
had shown under exceptionally trying circum- 
stances. 1 


WRITERS FOB THE YOURGh 


| HEN Hannah More presented Glad- 
stone the boy with a copy of her 
Sacred Dramas in 1815, with the 
apology that she did so because she 
was going out of the world and he 
was just coming into it, we had a 
link between tlie older and the newer literature: 
for children, then almost non-existent. That 
Hannah More* although now neglected, was a great 
.force for good to her own generation there is iio 


doubt whatever. She ’.was almost ashamed to 
confess in her old days that her writings had 
brought her £30,000, much of which was spent in 
charity and works of benevolence. To a genera- 
tion that knows not the Shepherd of Salisbury Plain 
and her hundred and one stories with a purpose, 
.Canon Ainger says, in another connection, that 
the parable, the fable, and the proverb have hid a 
.moral purpose, and are responsible for a great deal 
of the everyday morality of the world. John 
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Rusk in was brought up on Maria Edgeworth until 
he inherited the Arabian Nights in his tenth year, 
and Andrew Lang still remembers ‘Rosamund’ 
with affection. It may be that Miss Edgeworth 
and the Aikens represent the influence of Rousseau 
in the nursery ; there is no doubt that Ann and 
Jane Taylor represent an evangelical revival at 
the end of the eighteenth century, and worked 
wonders in interesting and educating children by 
means of prose and verse; and ‘Twinkle, twinkle, 
little star’ still shines in most reading-books, 
while ‘My Mother’ still voices the feelings and 
affections of youth. Aiken and Barbauld’s Even- 
ings at Home contained that gem, ‘Eyes and No 
Eyes ; ’ Day’s Sandford and Merton and Maria 
Edgeworth still find readers — all proving that 
although the writers for the young were few 
at the beginning of the century, yet they were 
large-hearted, large-minded people, else they had 
never so influenced their generation and lived 
until now. 

Every year witnesses the issue of a host of 
fresh books for the young,, and still the produc- 
tion goes on. So much is this the case that 
many people are afraid that the juveniles do not 
always get at the best literature. For instance, 
Miss Beth am-Ed wards tells us she got her educa- 
tion from a leather-hound copy of Shalcespeare ; she 
disapproves of purely children’s books. ‘I bad few 
in my own childhood, and read only the English 
classics, and found them entertaining enough. 
The present fashion of writing story - hooks 
especially for children is, I think, a mistake. It 
tends to weaken their taste for literature, and 
when they grow older they are not able to appre- 
ciate the best forms of literary style.’ Harriet 
Martineau, who must have been no common child, 
as she was no common woman, says, she devoured 
all Shakespeare while sitting on a footstool, read- 
ing by the firelight while the rest of the family 
were still at table. She made shirts with all due 
diligence, for she was fond of sewing ; but it was 
with Goldsmith, Thomson, or Milton op her lap. 
Let hut noble, hooks be on the shelf, the classics of 
our language, and tlie child will get nothing hut 
good. Sir Walter Scott was no believer in writing 
down to young people, and would have had little 
sympathy with the cry for extreme simplicity — 
almost inanity— in many reading-books of the day. 
‘Bring children,’ says Miss C. M. Yonge, ‘as soon 
as possible to stretch up to hooks above them, pro- 
vided these books are noble and good.’ When a 
buy has once acquired a keen interest in bio- 
graphical or historical reading, his taste is for ever 
elevated. Mr Goschen said once that he liked to 
see hoys and girls amuse themselves with tales of 
adventure ; with stories of. gallant deeds and noble 
men ; with stories of the seas, of nations, of wars; 
with descriptions of scenes different from those in 
which they live. He much • preferred {Alieelfw/ 
Wonderland to the stories of Tommies and Freddies 
who read the book. Mrs Moleswortli is of opinion 


that there should be two sets of hooks in tlie 
children’s library— one of books for tlie young 
people reading for themselves, and another more 
advanced to he read by parents and guardians. 
Children readily listen to an interesting hook, 
considered to be above them, if well read by one 
they love. 

Many men of talent and genius have turned 
aside from severer and more engrossing labours, 
and amused themselves in penning something 
for youth, which in more than one instance 
lias proved their principal passport to remem- 
brance. This is hardly the case with Scott and 
Dickens, who wrote best for grown-up people. 
Yet Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather were entirely 
successful, although the Child’s History of England 
by Dickens was not. J. M. Barrie puts Ivanhoe 
only second to Robinson Crusoe as a boy’s book, 
and Quentin Durward he mentions as Scott’s second 
best book for boys. Ch aides and Mary Lamb’s 
Tales from Shakespeare are classic in their way. 
John Buskin succeeded in telling a fairy story 
perfectly in his King of the Golden River , which was 
penned for his future wife. Thomas Hughes is 
remembered by Tom Brown's Schooldays and its 
sequel ; while Charles Kingsley not only wrote for 
and dedicated his Greek fairy stories, The Heroes, to 
his children, but also wrote for other children the 
Water Babies, Qlaucus, and Madame How and Lady 
Why. While young people may read with interest 
and delight George Macdonald’s Alec Forbes or 
Robert Falconer, this author has led young people 
into a world of their own in At the Back of 
the North Wind, Ranald Banncrman's Boyhood, 
or Guttapercha Willie. The sombre genius of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne relaxed in his Twice-told 
Tales and his delightful biographies ill Grand- 
father's Chair. Much of Washington Irving also 
forms good reading for children. Marryat’s Children 
of the New Forest , MasUrman Ready, anil his rough 
and hearty sen-tales are liked by young people, 
and so are the bast stories of Fenimove Cooper. 
Dana’s Two Years before the Mast is a classic. 
Dinah Maria Muloclc began her literary career 
by writing for young people, and was entirely 
successful in Cola Monti, the story of a genius, 
and many others. Harriet Martineau’s Feats on 
the Fiord is better remembered than some of 
her lessons in political economy. Mary Howitt 
and Mrs Harriet Beecher Stowe could both charm 
and instruct young people ; as also Mrs Whitney 
and the author of the Wide, Wide World, So 
could Mrs Olipliant; and Miss C. M. YongS has 
done some of her best work in this department. 
Jean Ingelow turned aside from poetry and wrote 
Stories told to a Ghild, and others ; while Jacob 
Abbott, A.L.O.E. (Miss Tucker), Isabella Fyvle 
Mayo, Agnes Giberne, Mrs Marshall, Annie S, 
Swan, Max Pemberton, and S. R. Crockett have 
all bad plenty of readers. In recognition of Miss 
C. M. Yonge’s ‘great services as a pioneer of 
that religious and high-toned literature for young 
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people which for the last fifty years lias been a 
special glory of England and the admiration of 
America and other countries,’ it lias been resolved 
to found a university scholarship for girls at 
Winchester High School, bearing her name. Six 
thousand pounds were asked for— just the amount 
Miss Tonge herself handed over once for the cause 
of missions. Other names crowd upon us, such 
as Miss Alcott, author of Little Women; Mrs 
Hodgson Burnett, author of Little Lord Fauntle- 
ny; Kate Douglas Wiggin ; the author of Tty-Oat 
and Laddie; and Sarah Bolton, author of Girls 
Who Became Famous and quite a small library 
of excellent short biographies. 

Jules Verne lias exploited the heavens and the 
earth for the material for his wonderful romances. 
W. H. G. Kingston has also filled a large place 
in the modern boys’ library, and so lias David Her, 
who seems familiar with almost every available 
region of the world. Ascott R. Hope, clever and 
industrious as he lias been, lias never quite come 
to hia own ; neither has Andrew Home, Reginald 
Horsley, nor D. Lawson Johnstone, author of The 
Rebel Commodore and other works. J. M. Barrie 
reckons Hope’s My Schoolboy Friends as in some 
ways more delightful than Tom Brown's Schooldays. 
Max Pemberton, F. Whishaw, Bloiindelle Burton, 
Hugh St Leger, and Frankfort Moore have all 
plenty of readers. Samuel Smiles is not a hoys’ 
writer in the ordinary sense ; but there is enough 
jbtickbone in his books to set up the present gene- 
ration iii the path oE perseverance and well-doing. 
All the classics have been retold and simplified. 
Rose Selfe has given us Dante's Purgatory in. 
Sow Dante Climbed the Mountain; Mr Church lias 
retold the Iliad, Odyssey, and Greek tragedies; 
Plutarch, the King Arthur Legends ; and Northern 
Sagas have not escaped ; nor Shakespeare, as wit- 
ness Lamb’s Tales; and we have also a selection 
called Tennyson for the Young. But the story is 
still the thing, and romance and modern narrative 
gain both the ear of youth and old age. Sir Walter 
Besant, for instance, finds The Three Musketeers as 
delightful now as when he sat in a corner, breath- 
less, panting, and followed all a livelong holiday 
‘the fortunes of the immortal three who were four.’ 
He asks , of a story one thing— ‘Seize me, and 
hold me with a grip of steel. Make me deaf 
and .blind to all the world so long as I read in 
these enchanted pages. Carry me whither thou 
wilt. Play on me ; do with me what thou wilt, 
at tliinc own sweet will.’ Besant also finds that 
Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn has the distinctive 
character of a good story in that it pleases, or: 
rather seizes, every period of life, ami appeals to 
all ages and every age. It has no motive, no 
moral, and no plot, and yet the hoy of twelve 
reads with delight as well as the older reader. 
But we have now only left ourselves space for a 
few particulars about the more modern story- 
tellers for young folks. 

‘Ballantyne the Brave,’ as Stevenson terms him, 


began to write for the young about the middle of 
the century, and kept bard at it until bis death 
at Rome in 1894-, having produced during that 
time upwards of eighty volumes of wholesome 
and delightful reading. He was a deft and 
purpose-like , workman, with a high moral tone, 
and imparts useful information in a pleasing way. 
Withal lie has humour of a kind. Six years spent 
in bis youth in the service of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company furnished him with his first literary 
capital. In 1854, while a partner of T. & A. Con- 
stable, Edinburgh, Mr William Nelson, the publisher, 
who had formed a high opinion of his powers from 
his Hudson’s Bay, suggested that he should take 
to literature as a profession, and begin with a 
story. Ballantyne, amused at the idea, said he 
would try to do so. He went to work at once, 
and produced Snowflakes and Sunbeams, which was 
followed by Young Fur-Traders and liis ever-popular 
Coral Island, which J. M. Barrie places above Swiss 
Family Robinson-. No man was more conscientious 
in the preparation of liis stories. In the writing 
of The Lifeboat lie was hand-in-glove with the 
cockswain of the Ramsgate lifeboat ; and when 
lie came to lecture in Edinburgh on the same 
subjects, he started a movement which furnished 
lifeboats for our coasts. By way of preparation 
for writing The. Lighthouse, be lived for three 
weeks in the Bell Rock Lighthouse ; for Fighting 
the Flames he careered through the streets of 
London on fire-engines, clad in pea-jacket and 
a black leather helmet. He prepared himself by 
travel or interviews in the same way for liis later 
books. Ballantyne regarded bis power of writing 
as a direct gift from God, and trained himself 
for his mission by the experience thus gained in 
writing liis stories. 

Mr G. A. Ilenty now stands an easy first in 
point of popularity amongst Writers for young 
people. It is somewhat remarkable, did we not 
remember the age of Defoe when he penned Robin- 
son Crusoe, that the most popular present day 
writers for the young are none of them juveniles. 
Jule3 Verne is seventy, and Henty and George 
Manville Eenn are nearer that age than sixty. 
Born in 1832, Henty did not graduate at Cam- 
bridge, but rather in the rough - and - tumble 
school of experience into which lie plunged when 
engaged in the Purveyors’ Department in the 
Crimea. Later, as special correspondent of the 
Standard, he saw life in many aspects during the 
Austro-Italian and Branco-German wars ; he was 
in the Abyssinian and Ashanti expeditions, and 
lia3 written hooks about both campaigns. He was 
also with Garibaldi in the Tyrol. Probably as part 
justification of liis own success as a novelist, as 
well as in liis capacity of writer for the young, 
lie has pointed out that scarcely one of the 
prominent novelists of the day is a university 
man, and women who know nothing of the 
classics write ns good fiction as men. His ex- 
perience while editing a short-lived boys’ paper 
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called the Union-Jack lias also led him to remark 
upon the lack of talent in composition conspicuous 
in the efforts of young people. Henty himself early 
excelled in composition, and wrote his first novel 
at twenty. He considered it very bad, and it was 
never published. He began to write for young 
people in this way : he used always to have his 
children with him for an hour after dinner, and 
would then tell them stories. These stories were 
continuous, and often lasted for weeks. It struck 
him one day that if his own young folks liked these 
tales, a larger public outside might also like them. 
This led him to write and then read one of liis 
stories, and when it was of the proper length 
he offered it- to a publisher. It was promptly 
accepted, and Christmas would now hardly look 
like Christmas without one or two stories from 
his versatile pen. 

Mr George Manville Fenn, who, like Mr Henty, 
has also figured frequently as a grown-up people’s 
novelist, and probably conies next to him as a boys’ 
favourite, has been in liis time schoolmaster, private 
tutor, journalist, proprietor of Once a Week, and 
a frequent contributor to Chambers’s. Any facility 
he has in composition he declares conies from 
constantly writing out the ideas that have more 
orlessimpressed him in his career. He believes, 
as Ii. M. Ballantyne did, that a talent for writing 
is in-born, ‘just as one is given a melodious voice, 
to another a handsome personal appearance, to 
another the power to speak in public forcibly 
and well. Of course these gifts can be largely 
developed, but I am sure the genius must lie 
there or the cultivation would be a sorry affair. 
In iny own case, I was as a boy thrown very 
much on my own resources, and books were, I 
may say, my only friends ; consequently I devoured 
everything I came across, good, bad, and indifferent ; 
but still I naturally possessed a great love of 
reading.’ Before beginning a book lie turns the 
subject over ill his mind, then tries to realise and 
individualise his characters. After making many 
notes, he tries to place himself in the position of 
the different characters of his story. Then he goes 
briskly at it — so briskly, indeed, that his copy is 
sometimes a puzzle to the compositor unless type- 
written. In most of Mr Fenji’s recent books the 
action and development of the story is carried 
forward mainly by means of dialogue. IIow 
popular liis books are may be seen by watching 
any young person engrossed in them, or by con- 
sulting a librarian. In one library in a large 
town last year bis Heal Oohl was issued sixty- 
seven times, and was tile most popular book on 
the list. Dick o’ the Fens was not far behind, 
having been issued sixty-four times. 

R. L. Stevenson first caught the ear of youth 
and age by his Treasure Island and its successors, 
Kidnapped and Catriona, the first two of which were 
contributed to Mr James Henderson’s Young Folks’ 
Paper, where they did not attract any special atten- 
tion. Stevenson’s first title for Treasure Island was 


The Sea-Cook, which was altered as it now stands 
at Henderson’s request. It was begun with much 
‘complacency’ while living with his father at 
Kinnaird, above Pitlochry. Stevenson, counting 
on one boy in his daily reading aloud, of the 
result of his industry, found two in his audience, 
as his father, the late Thomas Stevenson, of 
lighthouse fame, enjoyed the story as much as 
the writer. Stevenson’s own father told stories, 
‘and every night of his life he put himself to 
sleep with stories which dealt perpetually with 
ships, roadside inns, robbers, old sailors, and 
commercial travellers before the era of steam.’ 
Dr A. H. Japp, after a visit, walked off with 
the completed manuscript of Treasure Island in 
liis pocket, which lie bore to London, with the 
result we know. 

The Rev. Charles Dodgson, author of Alice in 
IF anderland, who had a weakness for never owning 
its authorship, began, like Mr Henty and other 
notable story-tellers, by relating his wonderful 
narratives to young people. Mrs Hargreaves 
(daughter of Dean Liddell) says that most 
of bis stories were told to herself and her 
sister, now Mrs Skene, when on river expe- 
ditions to Nuneham or Godstow, near Oxford. 

‘ I was Soeunda, and Tertia was my sister Edith. 
I, believe the beginning of Alice was told one 
summer afternoon, when the sun was so burning 
that we had landed in. the meadows down the 
river, deserting the boat to; take refuge in the 
only bit of shade to be found, which was under 
a new-made hayrick.’ In answer to a request 
to tell them a story, this delightful tale was 
begun. Alice’s adventures were written down 
also by request, and so became when pub- 
lished the heritage and delight of every English, 
child. 

Edward Lear, author of The Book of Nonsense, 
was horn in 1812, and passed away at Yilla 
Tennyson, San Remo, in 1888. His famous book, 
like Alice in Wonderland, was prepared for the 
delectation of children, in this instance those of 
Lord Derby, and was not at first intended for 
publication. On its appearance its success was 
enormous, and John Ruskin has placed on record 
liis appreciation of the book. Heinrich Hoffman's 
Siruwwelpeter arose from the inability of the 
Doctor to find suitable Christmas hooks for 
liis son of three years of age. He secured a 
book of blank pages, into which he speedily 
drew liis pictures, and added the rhymes. When 
published one parent said, ‘Dear Doctor, what 
a delight you have given us! /I have a child 
of three who can recite the whole contents of the 
book.’ 

Sir Evelyn Wood wrote from the Soudan 'that 
he had cried over Laclus, by Juliana Moratia 
Ewing, and her Jackanapes, lias been called ‘an 
exquisite bit of finished work — a Meissonier in 
its way.’ Mrs Molesworth thinks that Mrs Gatty’s 
magazine, Aunt Judy, where many of Mrs Ewing’s 
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stories appeared, was almost an ideal one for 
young people, from its excellence and freedom from 
anything objectionable. Some people may think 
Mr Swinburne a little extravagant in his praises 
of Mrs Molesworth when he says that since the 
death of George Eliot 1 there is none left whose 
touch is so exquisite and masterly, whose love is 
so thoroughly according to knowledge, and whose 
bright and sweet invention is so fruitful, and so 
truthful, and so delightful.’ Mrs Molesworth (Mary 
Louisa Stewart) was born in Holland in 1839, and 
was educated at home, and partly in Switzerland. 
When she had children of her own she began 
to write for their delectation. The first suggestion 
that she should publish came from her friend, 
Sir Noel Patou, and she sent Tell mo a Story 
to Macmillan, and it was promptly accepted, and 
for the past twenty-four years she has had one 
or more volumes every season. Her early novels 
appeared under the pen-name of Ennis Graham. 
It seems to have been easy for her to write for 
young people, as she has always had an especial 
love for children, for (lowers, and for the country. 
Her own earliest and best training came by trans- 
lating both from French and German. In pre- 
paring her hooks she does not believe in copying 
her MS., hut writes as she wishes the words to' 
stand, the. formation of the sentences being then 
the work of the brain ‘unassisted by the sight of 
the written words. I believe that this leads to 
great precision of thought, and I believe, too, that 
it makes the style fresh and vigorous, besides 
greatly lessening the manual labour.’ 

After Mrs Molesworth no name is better or 
more favourably known than L. T. Meade (Mrs 
Tonlmin Smith), daughter of a rector of Nohoval, 
County Cork. She wrote her first hook at seven- 
teen, came to London, studied East End life, 
which gave colour to many of her early stories 
in the Sunday Magazine and elsewhere, and for 
six years acted as editor of Atalanta. Her own 
children have sat for their portraits, notably 
one child who appears in Daddy’s Boy. Her in- 
dustry and versatility continue unabated. At first 
she made copies of her manuscript, but she never 
does so now. All her stories are dictated, and 
sometimes she gets so carried away by the move- 
ment and action in the narrative that she hardly 
knows how it is all going to end. 

The ten most, popular hooks for children of 
ten years, according to the booksellers and as 
given in the Academy, are: 

Alice in "Wonderland. Mrs Molesworth’s Stories. 

Robinson Crusoe. Eric and St Winifred’s, 

Lang’s Fairy Books. Jungle Book. 

Anderson’s Fairy Tales. Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

Water Babies. Treasure Island. 

The multiplication of books for both old and 
young more than keeps pace with the demand. 
Care and judgment are required in order to 
select wisely, but never in the history of the 


world was there a richer and wider selection of 
books which charm and entertain, or impart 
useful information, and give moral impulse be- 
sides. 


‘VERSE.’ 

You say the glamour of romance, 

When told in song, has passed away ; 

That few will give a second glance 
At what is known as ‘verse’ to-day. 

1 The present is a busy age, 

And who amongst us has the time 
To idly sit and con the page 
That holds a minor poet’s rhyme?’ 

You smile because he loves to tune 

His lyre and voice the charms of Spring— 
The rosy dawn, the golden noon, 

The sheen upon the swallow’s wing. 

So well you know the ancient theme 
That treats of April shine and shower, 

The music of the crystal stream, 

The beauty of the woodland flower. 

Oh yes ! he does not soar on wings 
Which spurn the earth and cleave the sky; 
I-Ie but transforms the lowly things 
That in our common pathways lie. 

For lie whose silver measure strives 
To clothe the meanest weed with grace, 
Believes that even humblest lives 
Need not he coarse and commonplace. 

And if his simple strain is heard 
Above the clamour of the throng, 

And purer founts of thought are stirred, 

The world is better for his song. 

If what you count of little worth 
But dries a tear or soothes a pain, 

Or gives one noble feeling birth, 

His talent is not used in vain. 

And if his theme is seldom new, 

And if the minor notes prevail, 

What matters so the song be true ? 

. Is every bird a nightingale ? 

And while he sees that Spring is fair, 

And finds a poem in a rose, 

And hears God’s music everywhere, 

Why should he yoke himself to Prose? 

The ivy cannot choose hut climb, 

The blossom cannot choose hut spring ; 

And — though you may not read his rhyme— 
Ah well ! ah well ! he still must sing. 

E. Matiieson. 
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TI-IE GOLDEN LILY. 


By P. L. M'Dermott. 


CHAPTER I. — THE FIRST PARTNER. 


ERI1APS nowliere else in the world 
is the struggle of man’s determined 
will against the adverse conditions 
of nature so hard as on the gold- 
fields of 'Western Australia. What 
the daring and resolute pioneers of 
this region suffered, wliat adventuring prospectors 
suffer to-day, in their quest for gold can hardly 
be realised at home. The grim irony of the 
geographer sprinkles the map with lakes and 
rivers, but the mirage which mocks the fainting 
explorer is not more delusive. The land is in 
truth an arid desert of rock and sand and scrub, 
and the ‘lakes’ are mere dry, saline beds. 
Where water does exist — the miners strike it 
sometimes in their deep shafts— it ie brackish. 
On the surface there is none to moisten the 
parched lips and swollen tongue of the pros- 
pector. 

But this desert is full of gold, and the thirst for 
gold is a more powerful incentive to effort than the 
thirst for water is a deterrent. Men will dure all 
arid everything in quest of the yellow metal. That 
the typical miner wastes in wild and generous 
dissipation the precious dust which he has 
gathered in patient privation does not in the 
least moderate the cheerful resolution with which 
lie sets forth into the desert again when the fruit 
of his labour is squandered and he lias sufficiently 
recovered from . the effects of the bout. Unremit- 
ting toil while it lasts, arid unreflecting indulgence 
afterwards, form the rule of many a man’s life;, 
on the goldfields. And at last, after winning arid 
wasting thousands of pounds in this fashion, he 
probably dies penniless, or is found dead in the 
bush from thirst or hunger. 

Besides the regular mining population, who are 
always ready to rush from one field to another 
more promising, the discovery of a new goldfield 
attracts all sorts and conditions of men. It would 
No. 46.— VoL. I. [All Rights 


be hard to name a calling or profession, a rank 
or station of life, unrepresented in a mining camp. 
Just as difficult would it he to indicate a type of 
human character, good, bad, and indifferent, that 
is not to be found there. Law there is — British 
law— on the Australian goldfields; but in the 
earlier days of a new settlement public opinion 
is the more influential instrument of govern- 
ment, and it seldom or never goes wrong. 
There is a lack of order, there may he law- 
lessness at times, hut the habits of the wild 
mining towns of Western America do not pre- 
vail, and an honest man’s life is secure wherever 
he goes. 

Perhaps, when all is told, the best type oE all 
this motley community is the genuine, toiling, 
reckless miner himself, who never can become 
other than he is, because he never cares to 
keep the gold which his labour brings him. The 
getting of it is the salt of his life, dominated as 
this getting is by a supreme element of chance 
or luck, whereby one man after a few hours’ 
work may come upon a ‘ pocket ’ of gold worth 
a thousand pounds, and the next man to him 
obtains no more out of months of patient toil 
than is sufficient to procure him his frugal tea 
and ‘damper’ and salt beef. 

While it is difficult for persons at home to 
realise the conditions of a miner’s life, it is per- 
haps cjuite as difficult for the sunburnt denizen of 
the goldfields to comprehend the dismay of the 
adventurer from home On his first arrival at a 
mining camp or town. It is hardly possible for 
a young man, leaving England with his heart 
buoyant with hope of the fortune that may await 
him on the goldfields, to approach famous Cool- 
gardie through a desert of meat tins and dilapidated 
eucalyptus trees, and try to gaze around through 
the clouds of reddish-brown dust which envelop 
the place, without at least a momentary sinking 
Reserved.] OOT. 15, 1898. 
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of tlie spirits. The intense heat and the thick 
dust parch Loth skin and throat, and the blessed 
water which both crave for lias to be bought by 
the gallon— like beer or milk in England. 

It was a curious chance that threw into com- 
panionship) at a drinking bar in Coolgardie, two 
pronounced examples of the opposite types — a soft 
and somewhat disheartened youth from England, 
and a hard and grizzled miner. They were as 
unlike in outward appearance as any two human 
creatures could be, and to those who noticed 
the intimacy that sprang up between them the 
thing was a curiosity. Everybody drank in the 
place, and many drank too much ; but although 
a particular bar was tlie daily resort of these two 
individuals, no frequenters of the place drank less 
than they did. This fact the barmaid, to whoso 
special services they were partial, could vouch 
for. 

: Jim Solus (as he was called from the unusual 
circumstance that he never went prospecting with 
a partner) had come from South Australia almost 
with the first rush. Since then he had made 
some half-dozen solitary expeditions into the bush, 
bringing back on each occasion as much gold as 
kept him in Coolgardie for a month or so. 
Beyond this, his prospecting had been without 
visible result. Other men had made ‘ finds ’ and 
disposed of them successfully ; Jim Solus remained 
a dry-blower, avid appeared satisfied to remain 
one. At this many persons marvelled, for Jim 
had the reputation (how acquired no oue could 
tell) of possessing a keen scent for payable gold. 

It was drawing near tlie conclusion of Jim’s 
usual month’s rest when the young fellow from 
England attracted liis observation. The youth 
always came for liis refreshment to Jim’s barmaid, 
and this might have been, why Jim noticed him. 
He was a quiet, good-looking lad, observant and 
apparently shy ; but these were hardly qualities to 
arouse interest in a tough old miner. And the 
interest of Jim Solus . was aroused. The pretty 
barmaid noticed it and was puzzled^ 

Jim invited the young man to drink with him, 
but there was nothing in this. When, however, 
Jim talked a good deal to him regarding his 
friends in the old country, and his hopes and 
prospects here ; and when, a day or two later, 
the young fellow told the barmaid that Jim had 
made him remove from the hotel to liia own 
wooden hut at the back of: Bayley Street, it was 
.evident that Jim had taken, a fancy. And, regard- 
ing the new arrival critically without looking at 
him (a thing which some girls know how to do), 
and thinking of liis modest and quiet manners, 
the barmaid admitted to herself that the young 
fellow was a likely object enough for a siui-haked 
old digger to taka a fancy to.- 

This barmaid was, as lias been said, an attrac- 
tive yoiing woman, The Coolgardie barmaids are a 
peculiar product of Australia, and work very hard, 
but earn a great deal of money. Their wages are 


high, for they often have to dispense liquors to 
the thirsty crowd not only all day, but great 
part of the night as well. The miners, however, 
treat them with a rough politeness of their own, 
and the presence of these young women has a 
restraining influence upon their language which 
is very noticeable. The girls are favourites 
with them, and are not only put up to every 
‘good tiling’ going, but are presented with shares 
in the miners’ adventures as well. 

‘Jim,’ said tlie barmaid to the young man, 
‘appears to have taken a liking to you.’ 

‘I wonder why, Miss Lily? I think he is 
awfully good-natured ! He does not even know 
my name.’ 

‘ Oh, yes, he does. You told him a day or two 
ago. Dicky Huline, isn’t it?’ 

The young fellow half-turned Ids face to her 
with a sudden movement (he had just been 
looking out into the dusty street) and coloured 
a little. What was it? Nothing more than the 
way she uttered the words ‘Diekv Hulme’ — a 
way that was unconsciously soft and musical. 

‘ I had forgotten it,’ he answered. 1 Jim has 
forgotten it, too— of that I am quite certain.’ 

It was now the barmaid’s turn to blush a little 
for having betrayed so careful a memory. 

‘Yes, Jim is very good-hearted, I think,’ she 
observed. 1 Miners mostly are ; but Jim doesn’t 
have much luck.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Dicky Hulme pensively ; ‘I suppose 
it’s mostly luck.’ 

'Hard work and luck,’ slie replied, and left 
him to attend another customer. 

A day or two later, os the two men smoked at 
the door of their little hut, the old miner suddenly 
observed : 

‘ Dicky, you are falling in love with that bar- 
maid.’ .. -- 

‘Jim, I say, now, what puts that in your 
head? ’ 

‘ Because I have eyes. She likes you, too — 
hut that don’t, count for much. I want to say 
this, that, whether she cares for you or not 
(at tlie piresent time), you had best take your 
header at once. In a week or ten days we must 
be off.’ 

‘And you’d advise me, Jim,’ said tiie young 
fellow, much amused by the simplicity and sin- 
cerity of Jim’s advice, ‘ to fall in love with a 
barmaid before tackling my work?’ : 

‘ Certainly,’ was the answer. ‘You have, neither 
father nor, mother, sister nor brother. What do 
you want to find the gold for, then, except you 
have a sweetheart?’ 

There was something in this— a good deal, tlie 
young man admitted, But lie showed some hesi- 
tancy still. Jim’s observation luid not deceived, 
him in the matter— Dicky Ilulmc was falling in 
love. But now, admitting this fact, the dis- 
satisfied thought annoyed him— she was only a 
barmaid ! 
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‘Do you really think, Jim — you have been so 
good-natured towards me,’ he added, ‘ and you 
know everything out here so well that I would 
trust you in anything — do you think I— I ought 
to let myself care about — a barmaid?’ 

‘Which shows,’ observed Jim, ‘that you do 
care for her. Very natural it is, tou. A bar- 
maid ? Well, they are all first-rate girls— -hard- 
working, honest girls. But Miss Lily is the best 
of them.’ 

The young man did not dispute this assertion. 

‘Look here,’ Jim continued, beginning to perceive 
Holme's point ; ‘ we respect our barmaids out here, 
and think them good enough for the best of us. 
What are we ? Pshaw ! this isn’t England. I hope 
you’ll never get a worse girl in case you don’t 
get Miss Lily.’ 

It requires little to demolish the half-hearted 
objections of a young man in such a case. 
Hulme’s hesitation — if it was at bottom real — 
soon vanished. 

1 And do you fancy she — she cares for me, 
Jim ? ’ 

He was sorry for putting the question, for the 
miner shrugged his shoulders and answered coldly : 
‘How should I know? She doesn’t know much 
about you. It is a tiling you must find out for 
yourself.’ 

‘At any rate, Jim, you will tell me all you 
know about her?’ 

1 Not now, my lad. Go on with your love 
business, if you like. What has anything I know 
about the girl got to do witli it? I know 
nothing to Miss Lily’s discredit— if that’s what 
you are fishing for,’ he said, turning round 
and looking the young man full in the face. 

‘No, no, Jim I’ , he quietly replied, reddening 
with shame. ‘God forbid I should have such a 
thought. I would fight any man that said a 
word against her 1 ’ 

‘That’s it,’ remarked the other, with satisfac- 
tion. ‘ Well, hurry on tire business, Dicky, and 
some evening in the bush I will tell you all I 
know about her. I hope you’ll win her. She is 
a good girl.’ 

Jim Solus went back to Bay ley Street for some 
tobacco. Left alone, Ilulme liad to admit that, 
at first blush, falling in love (with a barmaid or 
any other maid) didn’t seem precisely the most 
prudent way of making a start in a new country. 
But there are two sides to every question. Sup- 
posing a fellow, he reasoned, did fall in love, 
and lmd fair hopes of winning the lady, could 
there be a finer incentive to exertion ? Success 
in such case means more — much more— than gold ! 
What disappointment meant he did not then 
speculate. Success was what lie fixed his mind 
upon. With a twofold prize to be won, success 
was bound to come. Jim Solus, duubtless, could 
have told him stories of young men who went 
away to the diggings full of hope, and grew gray 
and worn out with disappointment, and died at 


last in the bush ; and of sweethearts who waited 
the weary years for them, until the eyes grew 
dim with watching and the heart died with its 
last hope. But it was not Jim’s vocation to talk 
of such things to a young man just in love, hut 
rather to encourage him. 

Had Jim himself lacked the incentive which 
he was advising liulme to draw from the bar- 
maid’s eyes, seeing that after years of labour he 
was still a failure, and apparently a contented 
one ? 

In a week or ten days, Jim had said, they 
were to be off. Naturally the young fellow was 
impatient to make the start, and full of high 
hopes. Blit his hopes were doomed to disap- 
pointment. In a day or two he began to feel ill. 
At first he thought nothing of this, and tried to 
shake it off. He went down to the bar as usual, 
but drank only lemonade, and more tlian once 
lie fancied that the barmaid was looking at him 
attentively. Then, one night after retiring to bed, 
with a headache about which lie said nothing to 
Jim, he was seized with a violent shivering fit. 
His limbs ached as well as his head. In the 
morning he was in a fever. 

‘Typhoid,’ said the doctor whom Jim sum- 
moned. ‘Is there any one to take care of him 
here?’ 

‘Unfortunately,’ replied Jim, ‘I’ve got; to start 
prospecting, and have all my swag ready, He 
was to have come with me. But I’ll get some 
one to look after him.’ 

A miner’s wife who lived near was applied to, 
and willingly promised to atLend to the patient 
in Jim’s absence. But Jim was not entirely 
satisfied with this arrangement. He went down 
to Bayley Street, and getting a glass of whisky 
from the girl called Miss July, stood over it in 
anxious abstraction for several minutes. 

‘ My mate, Miss Lily,’ lie observed at length, 
‘is down with typhoid.’ 

‘ Poor fellow — so soon/ said the girl. ‘ I thought 
last night, by his looks, he was ill.’ 

‘ And what’s worse, I must start for the 
bush.’ 

‘Who will look after him, Jim?’ 

‘ Why, Jack Brady’s wife promises to see to 
him. She ’1L do her best, I know ; but she has 
her own house and children to look after us 

well. I thought, Miss Lily ’ he added, with 

some hesitation, and then stopped. 

‘I’ll do anything I can, if you wish me, Jim, 1 
said the girl, interpreting his thought. ‘That is, 
whenever I have time to spare.’ 

1 My word, Miss Lily, but you are a stunning 
good girl !’ exclaimed the old miner. ‘Well, I’ll 
leave you money enough to got the poor lad 
everything he wants. And if I have any luck 
this venture you shall share it.’ 

‘And the poor fellow was going to be dividing 
mates with you ! ’ 

‘fcjo he is, and so he will be, if there’s any 
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luck to divide,’ said the miner, with emphasis. 
‘I must start the day after tomorrow, but I’ll 
see you again about him.' 

‘What direction are you going this time, Jim?’ 

1 1 intend to strike eastward from Twenty-five- 
Mile. I think there is something to be struck 
out that way.’ 

The fever went ahead with poor Hiihne. Every- 
thing was done for him that the rude conditions 
of the place rendered possible. Mrs Brady was 
assiduous in her attention every moment she 
could spare from her own domestic duties ; and 
the kind-hearted barmaid not only came several 
times during the day to perform any little nursing 
office which those brief intervals enabled her to 
do, but sat up with the half-delirious patient 
during the night, when she needed rest so badly 
herself. The patient endurance of women is 
wonderful. Many a rough miner, on the bed of 
sickness, has had cause to bless the 'gentle hands 
and warm hearts of West Australian barmaids, 
when the desert bush afforded no other nurse or 
doctor. 

Jim Solus, with his condenser and other ‘swag’ 


EICKYARDS A 

HE first real harbinger of the coming 
spring is the chaffinch. Who has 
not sat to listen to him and his 
hundred fellows in garden, orchard, 
and meadow, and felt that the sun 
grew perceptibly warmer, the south 
wind blew yet softer, and that the spring came 
on with surer and steadier steps as all around 
fell, with that so sweet monotony, the gentle trill, 
followed by the descending ripple of the final 
notes? 

The spring passes into summer, and in the 
full-throated chorus none but the keen observer 
picks out each singer from the throng; none but 
lie notes the gradual dropping out of first one 
and then another performer. Most of us only 
awaken to the silence of the early autumn , to 
find it broken by our faithful, crimson-bosomed 
companion of, the coining days, of ‘ winter and 
foul weather.’ V’A" 1 -'- 

Save to 'those who sigh for Southern skies and 
perpetual summer, the suggestions of the. robin’s 
voice arc altogether pleasant. Summer has its 
drawbacks ; surely one of them is the inability 
we feel to appreciate that luxury of luxuries — a 
good fire. But the robin sings the adieu of hot,, 
stifling nights, and the welcome of long evenings ; 
above all, the returning power of those silent, 
patient occupants of our. bookshelves, so sadly 
neglected in. the summer for the louder and 
more obtrusive attractions of garden, river, and 
shore. Already September evenings are long' and 


loaded on a small country cart, started on his 
solitary expedition with a feeling of depression 
Which he had never experienced before. 

‘It’s all on account of the lad,’ he argued with 
himself, ns he trudged along the arid track in a 
blazing tropical sun. ‘ But he ’ll be all right when 
I come back. Mrs Brady and Miss Lily will take 
care of him— especially Miss Lily. Isn’t she a. 
stunning girl ! And if I have any luck this 
venture she shall share it.’ 

Jim, it may be mentioned, had drawn all Ids 
money from the bank and given it in charge to 
the barmaid for the benefit of the patient. 

‘In a couple of months,’ added Jim, after 
smoking for a hundred yards or so, ‘ the lad will 
be all right again, and by that time, maybe, I’ll 
he back once more in Goolgardie. I needn’t be 
so anxious about him,’ he said, trying to shake 
off that sinking of the spirits which he ascribed 
to young Hulme’s illness. 

And so he resolutely set his face to the bush, 
for a quarter where he was convinced there was 
payable gold to be found, and where he meant 
to mark off a double claim for himself and ‘ partner.’ 


ND ORCHARDS. 

chilly, and we return penitent to study-chair and 
paper-knife. : 

But September days are possessed of a magic 
power to draw us afield, and we yield more 
willingly with the thought that they must be 
used while they remain. 

Perfect September weather. There will be 
enough of frost in the early morning to .make a 
cheerful blaze acceptable at breakfast-time ; , fog 
there will be too, probably. ‘Perfect weather, 
indeed! It will be far enough from that if 
there be any trace of fog about,’ says some one. 
Eog, however, there will likely be ; and let me 
tell you, my carping friend, that there are fogs 
and fogs. I am speaking of British weather, re- 
member, and that for the benefit of people 
prepared to be therewith content. Such will not 
willingly relinquish the pure, clean fog of the 
country morning— the vaporous veil thinning and 
rolling off this way and that before the silent, 
conquering sun ; opening overhead to show a 
patch of pale-blue sky ; retreating into the wide 
shelter of the great hedgerows ; curling away 
from the rippling shallows of the river ; and 
finally dissolving into a haunting blue haze, 
throwing no chill into the warm stillness of the 
day, but ready to steal forth again over the level 
meadows of the river-side when the sun, has 
dropped into the west. . 

To the lover of the country, autumn— autumn 
in ut)' own county — presents features not to be 
matched at any other of the year’s’ four seasons 
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for picturesqueness, and also for what, to tlie 
genuine ‘yokel,’ is better than any artistic grace — 
pleasant suggestions of comfort and. good clieer : 
rickyards, with their solid promise of food for 
man and beast ; orchards and hopyards giving 
promise that American cider and German beer 
shall not, for this season at least, drive the 
British farmer quite out of the field. 

Hay and corn harvests, with which the most 
confirmed grumblers can scarce find fault, have 
made this autumn’s rickyards more than usually 
cheerful sights. And I doubt again if there are 
many places which for solid comfort excel or 
even equal a well-filled rickyard. One sees in it 
a provision of food for patient toilers for many 
a long month, warmth and rest o’ nights for 
many weary limbs. Even to look no farther 
than the present moment, a rick is a comfortable 
thing. There is no such shelter from the blast, 
no such warm and fragrant bed, as a hayrick 
partly cut. Dry hay and straw seem the very 
embodiment of the idea of snugness and shelter. 

The great hayrick, long in the sides and broad in 
the ends, is the size of many a cottage. ’Tis almost 
a pity, probably thinks its owner as he surveys it 
admiringly, that the heavy crop throughout the 
country will bring down the price of next year’s 
old hay from nearly five to below three pounds 
a ton. Five pounds is such a good, round, com- 
fortable sum — a farmer’s, a John Bull’s sum, like 
the guinea to which lie still clings when he buys 
or sells his horses and cattle. What a pit y that 
we have allowed the cold, thin ‘sovereign’ to 
oust it ! There is precise, thin-blooded frugality 
in the very syllables. 

The wheatricks he eyes with more unalloyed 
complacency. Wheat lias risen— seems inclined to 
rise still. His neighbour has not stopped to 
emulate Ms well-thatched ricks, which stand high 
and dry on the stone staddles ; the round, the 
oval, with the nob of straw on the summit of 
the gently-rising peak, as though one might lift 
off the whole covering of shining yellow thatch as 
one raises the cover from a dish. 

At the next farm, the wheat being ‘got’ in 
good order for immediate thrashing, the farmer 
thinks the ‘nimble ninepence better than the 
slow shilling.’ So across the three or four inter- 
vening fields and hedgerows rises the thick, white 
smoke of the engine. It shoots rip swiftly to 
some twoscore yards from the funnel’s mouth 
and then lingers, a dense flattened hall, undis- 
persed in the still air, and not nnbeautiful as the 
sun irradiates its fleecy substance. 

The silent autumn air throbs with the low 
hum of revolving fly-wheel and hand and busy 
thrasher. There is no discord or harshness in the 
sound ; it is a contented country voice, droning 
in tone, yet steadily busy. Only if the man who 
‘feeds’ the hopper slackens in the regularity of 
his supply does the hum rise into something of a 
whistling shrillness, which falls again to its former 


contented pitch as fresh sheaves are thrown to the 
hungry maw. 

A yard where the thrasher is at work does not, 
to the onlooker, bear out the fear of machinery 
displacing manual labour. There is no dearth of 
hands here. The engine may run quietly, to 
some extent unattended, for lialf-an-hour at a 
time ; but the man who drives it must not engage 
in any other work which will prevent him from 
giving a frequent glance at the furnace and the 
steam and water gauges. He cannot reckon upon 
giving more than an overlooking eye and occa- 
sional hand elsewhere, so he is generally the 
head-man, the bailin', where one is acknowledged 
by that name. If the engine and thrasher are 
from a contractor, men are usually sent with 
them to take all responsibility of the machinery ; 
if they are the farmer's own property — and most 
large agriculturists can now find pretty con- 
stant work for steam all the year round — then we 
may be sure that the careful master will not he 
far oil. 

At large farms water ‘is often laid on from an 
adjacent stream by means of a water- wheel ; hut 
if this is not the case, or the thrashing is going 
on in a distant rickyard or field corner, there 
will he a hoy busy journeying to and fro with 
the water-cart. There must he one man at the 
hopper to ‘feed,’ and at least two on the rick to 
supply him ; another to attend and change the 
swiftly-filling sack where the stream of shining 
wheat pours from its square wooden gutter ; yet 
others to deni with the thrashed straw duly 
thrown out in its place, the accumulation of, 
which round the machine cannot be permitted 
for a minute. To these add an odd man — there 
are always odd men hovering necessarily round a 
large job of this kind — add these, and you get a 
substantial total. Many of the hands must he 
* extras,’ too, for the ordinary work must go on. 
The wagoners and their lads are not here, for 
the teams must not stand idle in this ‘open’ 
weather, but are already turning the white 
stubble, from which this very wheat was so 
lately drawn, into shining, purple-brown furrows 
again. 

Unfortunately utility and beauty do not now 
always go hand-in-hand. Wo can hardly expect 
the hard-pressed farmer to put the latter qualify 
first. Corrugated iron is too cheap and univer- 
sally useful to be ignored by the practical man. 
A long range of this material, erected on pillars 
as an open barn, not only effectually thatches 
the ricks, but, when they have disappeared from 
beneath it, serves as a wainhouse and general 
shelter. 

The shining length of convex metal is certainly 
far from welcome to the artistic eye ; when 
painted a deep reddish-brown, however, and 
viewed among plentiful shade of surrounding 
foliage, it is much improved. And, after nil, it 
has never been pretended that farming was an 
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occupation carried on solely from an ornamental 
point of view. Yery few trades are so ; and if 
it has happened that the various successive scenes 
of the farmer’s year have till the last few de- 
cades resolved themselves into a series of the 
most charming tableaux, the artist must look 
upon that fact as an entirely gratuitous benefit 
for which lie has to he thankful while it lasts, 
arid must refrain from complaints if a needful 
change in the farmer’s methods deprives him of 
one or two links in the chain. 

However, the ruffled lover of the beautiful may 
surely find the wherewithal to soothe his spirits in 
the orchards j it will take many new methods to 
make them unlovely. For him the virtue of an 
orchard lies to no small extent in its age ; and 
happily, at present, new orchards are in a distinct 
minority. Another good quality is a certain air 
of general nnkemptness ; and whether that he an 
economical evil or not, it is usually not far to 
seek. 

They are looking their host now, the orchards, 
not the least of my county’s many beauties. 
There have been heavy rains since the gathering 
of the early corn harvest — before, indeed, certain 
'laggard fields could show a clean surface — and, 
consequently, the grass has a soft greenness not 
always seen in autumn. The tall pears which 
tower above the general level of the orchard 
trees are resplendent in every shade of crimson. 
The damsons gleam with a pallid yellow j but the 
damson is more general among the gardens and 
in the cottage hedgerows than in the orchard 
ranks. The sunbeams fall on bright globes of 
shining fruit, red, yellow, and green, among the 
more sober leaf-tints ; and these various gleams of 
colour are answered from below by the gathered 
heaps on the ground. 

. The idea of a farmer getting a profit in hard 
cash from liis orchards is to a certain extent 
modern. Profit of a sort, of course, lie looked for, 
but it was an indirect one. He made cider from 
the fruit after his own traditions, and lie and his 
household and his farm-servants drank it. Not 
they alone, hut every drover and messenger and 
hanger-on of the farmer’s trade who came to the 
door knew that whatever else might be wanting, 
there would be cider enough and to spare. If there 
came an unusually prolific year of fruit, and it 
occurred to the farmer that perhaps he was making 
more drink than would supply liis needs and 
keep in sound condition, for the next twelve 
months, he would perhaps sell a cask or two to 
some acquaintance or to a publican in the market 
town. 

I wonder how many of my farming friends 
would care to admit that a decade or two ago, 
when prices were persistently falling, and they 
themselves were talking loudly of the workhouse, 
it was the suggestion of the ‘missus’ that the 
fruit might bo more profitably sold than turned 
into cider, unlimited in quantity but— some of it 


— doubtful in quality? There will be mighty 
difficulties in the way of adopting the' lady’s 
suggestion, and she must be a woman of force of 
character if she wants to carry it through. Old 
custom — ‘Never have sold the bit of fruit’ — there- 
fore, &c. Doubts as to where to look for a pur- 
chaser ; doubts, one being found, as to liis stability 
financially. Much correspondence, too ; altogether, 
a transaction very novel and out of the usual way 
of farmer’s business. 

But presently a satisfactory market is found : 
pretty close at hand, too — only in the town some 
five or six miles away, so that there will he no 
railway business,, rates, &e. But, behold 1 the buyer 
insists that all the several kinds of fruit — and the 
farmer lias some half-dozen scattered up and down 
throughout his acres of orcharding — must he kept 
carefully distinct. ‘ Redstreaks,’ ‘Normans’ — the 
white, the strawberry, and the others, must all 
come to the, weighbridge unmixed. Not a diffi- 
cult thing, you think, the separate kinds growing 
each on their separate trees, and therefore falling, 
when shaken, into their own heaps. Quite so ; 
but then it is contrary to custom, which is a very 
steep and awkward stile to surmount. For 
although the farmer may have been in tlie 
habit of reserving a few bushels from one or two 
favourite trees to make a special cask for his own 
drinking, yet the bulk lias gone into hotch-potch, 
one sort with another, the ripe with the rotten. 

But the price offered for ripe fruit in good 
condition is really surprisingly large, and he is 
willing to strain a point or two, at any rate as 
an experiment. So two or three wagon-loads 
come creaking into the town, the wheels thick 
with the orchard mud, the wagoner and his boys 
staring about them and asking half - sceptically — 
the whole idea is unusual, and therefore may be 
perhaps a hoax — for ‘this ’ere place where they 
do make the aider.’ That weighbridge, again, is a 
hard hit of iron to swallow. By the bushel is 
the farmer’s mode of selling his fruit, if he is to 
sell it at all ; he has occasionally sold a little 
table and cooking fruit that way since the children 
have grown up and less was required at home. 
But at that long range of new brick buildings, 
where there is a gas-engine and much shafting 
and curious machinery— from the sight of which 
inquiring agriculturists are lather rigidly excluded 
— the go-ahead gentlemen and their clerks in the 
office quite smile at ‘per bushel,’ and recognise 
the ton weight as the only standard by which 
they can draw cheques. All this Inis been duly 
made matter of previous stipulation ; but never- 
theless the carter probably appears at the ware- 
house door without having weighed the wagon at 
the town weighbridge. Must he go down there 
with it again, then? Yes; it appears he must, 
and, moreover, return thither afterwards with the 
empty wain and get that weighed too ; and must, 
above all, take care of the weight- ticket, which 
will be produced in due time, moist and torn 
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and cnunpled, for payment. It is a troublesome 
business altogether. 

But in time the cheque is duly drawn; and 
the bank duly cashes it, after but a glance from 
the cashier’s keen 03’es. And really the amount 
is quite substantial, as the ‘missus’ does not fail 
many times to point out. And certainly that 
arrangement of unlimited cider was very unsatis- 
factory — the men always in the cider cellar; for, 
as for locking up, the granary was quite trouble 
enough without putting the whole place under 
lock and key. The proposal of no cider at all for 
general work, or an allowance within the strictest 
limits, with an extra weekly shilling or sixpence, 
is well received by the men. There will be a 
much heavier consignment sent in to the cider- 
works next autumn, and a correspondingly larger 
cheque. 

And really it is astonishing how much farther 
the crop seems to go ; there is quite a cheerful 
row of casks in the cellar after all. This is 
accounted for by remembering that here, as else- 
where, profusion tends to waste. In a good 
season the trees were loaded ; there would be no 
stint in the filling of the barrel-shaped wooden 
‘ bottles’ that ride in the tail of the wagon when 
it goes to town, and hang on the collar-hames of 
the horses as they go afield. No need to be par- 
ticular or to fret oneself over a few bushels or 
a few score bushels rotting on the ground — the 
pigs will have them, or what is left of them. 
But put a definite substantial price ‘per ton’ on 
‘Normans let it be known that the dark purple- 
red ‘Old Box whelps’ are worth almost anything 
we choose to ask, and forthwith we will view 
the orchard with a keener eye. From our gnarled 
immemorial trees have we been gathering fruit 
to press into muddy liquor, which is swilled 
down the throats of carters and cowmen ; and 
behold we journey to London, to the Islington 
Show, or what not, and, as we sit in a restaurant, 
liquor is called for by the names of these very 
trees— called for and produced in bottles dainty 
with wrapping-paper and silver foil ; a Latin 
motto, too, on the label. We see it decanted, 
creaming slightly and delicately, and we see it 
discussed with gusto and much approval. If 
these things are so, no wonder that our cheque 
is drawn for a figure so pleasing to contemplate. 

This, or something like this, has gone on within 
moderately recent times ; and, indeed, to some 
extent still goes on ; for new ideas and ways are 
not adopted universally in the agricultural world. 
There are farmers who,, if they light on this 
paper — but I feel pretty secure ; they have some- 


thing else to do — will laugh at many of my 
remarks as coming ‘a day behind the fair.’ 
There are others — a small class perhaps — to whom 
it may offer a new idea or two. No profession 
or business embraces wider ranges of class than 
farming, and degrees of intelligence and informa- 
tion vary accordingly. 

But from the artist’s point of view this is a 
digression. Ha need, however, he under no 
immediate apprehension of seeing any time- 
honoured old-world item of the beautiful swept 
away. The cottage-farmer still makes, and will 
make for years to come, his own liquor from his 
own fruit. And fortunately it is precisely the 
homestead and buildings of the cottage-farmer 
that stand highest in the order of artistic merit. 
The improvements on his holding are not so exten- 
sive or conspicuous as on that of his neighbour — 
the gentleman-farmer. The back door of the house 
- — sometimes, indeed, the front door — opens into the 
fold-yard without any circumlocution, the fold-gate 
lets you direct into the orchard, and thus the 
house with its thatched roof and quaint windows, 
the fold with its rickety buildings, and the sloping 
orchard with its gnarled and twisted trees and 
its heaps of shining fruit, combine to form one 
delightful picture. 

The row of empty casks drawn up in the yard, 
and the horsehair pressing-cloths spread on the 
fence to dry, tell what is .going on, From the 
mill-house, too, comes the oft-repeated shout which 
cheers the plodding horse in his steady round. 
Ceaselessly the great stone wheel trundles on in 
the circular trough, while around it surges a 
muddy mass of thick and uninviting pulp, which, 
when sufficiently liquid, is transferred to the press 
and placed in layers between the cloths aforesaid. 
For the very squeamish, perhaps, the operation of 
cider-making — old style — is one of the many in 
the food department of life upon which it is as 
well not to look. But we are not squeamish, 
knowing that uncommonly good liquor has been 
made in many a gloomy hovel where the sanitary 
inspector is unknown and unthouglit of ; and we 
shall have no qualms when our special cask comes 
home a month or two later. For, in spite of 
works in the town, and silver foil and Latin 
mottoes, there are handy men in the county yet ; 
dry old ‘ files,’ who, with a few bushels of good, 
fruit, and the old stone mill and the old tools, 
can turn out a cask of cider worth drinking yet. 
Whether there are men growing up to replace 
them is another question; it is to bo hoped so; 
for they grow very old — they, and the men who 
used to thatch the ricks. 
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VINDICATION. 

By Mary Kernahan. 


IN THREE PARTS. — rART I. 


|T was a wild night in late October 
when I drew rein at last before 
the inn. How the wind blew ! 
The dead leaves as I dismounted 
were whirled in rotting heaps to 
my feet — poor playthings of the 
tempest that bent the great elms on either side of 
tile road. A gust of rain came with them. For 
the autumn had come early that year ; November 
would not he in some seasons more advanced 
than October then. There was a roar in all the 
chimneys, a sound of cracking houghs from the 
pastures. And it was at such a time, in such 
a night as this, I had found the place which 
I had been seeking — sometimes idly, sometimes 
earnestly — through some of the best years of 
my life. 

I had found it at last. And what avail now 
that I had done so ? I walked, in with a moody 
countenance, throwing scarce a look to the smirk- 
ing landlord, the whole futility of the fancy 
that had drawn roe thither staring me plainly 
in the face now that I had accomplished my 
whim. 

An ancient place ; but I had expected nothing 
less, Remote, j'et on the high-road, its carven 
woodwork and jutting windows would have 
delighted some I knew to the heart; hut I had 
not come hither as nil antiquary, aiid cared little 
for its outside walls. Set openly and without 
shelter— it was in the very teeth of the gale that 
evening— it looked, to my impatient eyes, ready 
to lall into a crumbling heap and so end my 
quest ;■ ay, and would do so some autumn night 
in the equinox. I could hear the hollow crash of 
its ruin echoing for a moment in one deeper note 
the wind that had been thrilling in its chimneys ; 
and then, silence. "Well, let it stand one night 
longer. 

What had I come hither for? With tools 
secretly brought— the whole wild fancy seemed to 
stare me in the face and mock me— as if I had 
hut to seek to , find. I had given word briefly 
that I would make choice of a . room later ; at 
present tins only thing desired was peace and quiet, 
and , a meal of some kind— whatever the house 
could offer. It had come to this, that I was seated 
alone, with, food before, me, and with time in 
which to think, and all the thinking I . was 
capable of led to no conclusion. 

What had I come hither for? I did not know 
myself. It was all too vngue ; and if I had had 
a companion with me, and told him at that hour 
all there was to tell, he would have thought me 
a madman— as most men are accounted who spend 
their lives in search of buried treasure. My doings 


looked like it. I owned it fairly to myself with 
a grim, contemptuous sense of honesty— hut the 
contempt was for the world. I had not lived a 
more saintly life than other men, and this was 
perhaps a whim, but I knew it was not treasure 
I sought— it was the clearing of a dead man’s 
honour. 

Arid now, how was I nearer to doing so, having 
traced him to this place ? I pieced it together 

coldly as I sat at food, a certain dullness and 

hopelessness having fallen on me since I set eyes 
upon my goal. I, Francis Prostyn, had traced the 
other Francis, of whose blood I was and by whose 
name I was called, to this ancient hostelry in 
hope of — what 2 

He had been bosom-friend of the exiled 

Charles — so hand and glove with him, beloved 
and surely trusted, that all men knew of the 
favour, and of the prince’s signet-ring from his 
own finger placed on that of his friend’s. 1 

knew every particular so well that I could have 
given a description of the ring had it been needed. 
What letters had I not conned, what papers 
had I not sought for, since I had come to man’s 
estate and been possessed by this overmastering 
fancy? 

He had long mouldered in his grave. Why 
should I heed that men said he was a traitor ? 

I was called Francis Prestyn ; I had lived a 
lonely life ; I lmd so incorporated myself with 
the thought and with the soul of him that the 
stain on our name was mine— not mine only as 
Prestyn, hut mine personally, 

It ought to have been enough for men’s ears 
that he lost name and land for Stuart loyalty ; a 
man who would with eyes open do that was 
scarce likely to turn thief. Yet, later, when 
certain men banded together to send to Charles in 
France ; when men who had gave richly, and 
those who had little left, generously ; when noble 
women threw jewels into the treasure-box that it 
might he taken oversea to the rightful king, for 
the rightful cause ; when they all with one accord 
chose the king’s friend for the perilous journey, 
entrusting him with treasure and message — he 
took flight, hearing both with him, and delivered 
neither. And men said — as men will say — he 
lmd been tempted. 

Some said he went to Spain, hearing an as- 
sumed name ; others that lie fled over the high 
seas to a continent beyond, and lived a rich, 
unhappy man, and vanished out of life at last, 
leaving no trace — a traitor. Others of the family 
bore bis name, and liis shame as well ; though 
there had not been wanting those who asserted 
that some mishap had befallen him on the journey 
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across Channel— that he had been followed, robbed 
of the treasure, and, with a proud man’s impulse, 
had either gone into exile or made away with 
himself, not to look men in the face again. For 
myself, Francis Prestyn of a later day, I had 
never doubted the latter — till my fancy took 
possession of me. 

Tlio.se were troublous times. Who knew but 
he might have apprehended some such following? 
Who knew that he might not have buried the 
treasure safely in some secret place, thinking 
to return after many days and find it? What 
more likely tlian that? I said to myself proudly 
when I came to man’s estate and thought 
things out, and so set forth on this barren 
quest. 

It had taken seven years to discover this last 
trace. Whether he fied at once or remained in 
England some days none seemed to know ; the 
broad facts had seemed sufficient to all. Yet after 
all those years, in these later days, I had found 
it through an old letter preserved in another family 
than mine. 

Sir Francis Prestyn had disappeared, it said 
among a hundred other items. He had lain one 
night in a hostelry on what had been once his 
own land, an inn that had formerly been kept 
by an old servant of his. And in the morn- 
ing it was found that he liud fled, wishing no 
man, evidently, to know the way he took 
— having plainly escaped by the window, for 
the door was fastened, and the outer doors also, 
and there had been no movement heard in the 
house. 

I began to shape it into words at last in my 
own mind, and surely if my friends looked on 
me as a madman they were not without reason 
in their opinion : I hoped to find the buried 
treasure. 

Not for its own sake. For the sake of my 
own long and sullenly - held belief ; for the 
sake of proving that, as Francis Prestyn did not 
take the treasure with him, lie at least never 
had the spending of it ; for the sake of re- 
instating in his old place of honour the man I 
had become one in heart and soul with. 

And now here was I, eating and drinking 
under the very roof that had covered him ; and 
when I had : but asked the landlord in what 
room Sir Francis Prestyn had lain, he had stared 
at me like an open-mouthed yokel. lie had not 
had the place long, he said; he could not recall 
the name ; yet it was an inn at which any gentle- 
man — that the fellow was servilely sure of— might 
have made call. 

Was there any legend of Francis Prestyn — 
long dead, I was at the pains to tell him 
curtly — connected with the place? No, there 
was none. And now lie began to look on me 
with toleration — a foolish, learned fancier of 
forgotten days — a peei'er into every corner for 
moss of years. He had evidently acquaintance 


with the kind. They were not of the sort who 
rode away without payment, either ; were rather, 

I saw scornfully, wont to linger out weeks in 
a place, scanning each tombstone. His civility 
increased. 

I pushed my plate aside, heavy of heart. Yet 
I had no mind to leave. There were gapers at 
the door as I passed out into the -hall and 
walked — idly, to all outward appearance, yet with 
the blood in my veins in a very fever of un- 
rest and anger — round the ruinous place. It 
had drawn me from Flanders ; it had been a 
very magnet for years ; and now that I was 
here, what had there been to come for ? Dark- 
ness settled on its walls ; an owl hooted from 
its iv} r . 

Was there any room more than another in 
which niy kinsman was like to have lain ? I 
only knew that there was one that took my 
fancy. It was low down — so low that I could not 
make sure it was a bedroom — and so nested in 
ivy, some of the trails hanging thickly over the 
window as if it were a room disused, that it 
stirred some sleeping fancy in me before I set 
myself to work to find reason for the dwelling 
on it. And some slight show of reason there 
seemed to me. If Francis Prestyn had escaped 
in the night, he had achieved the task with 
greater ease from that window than from another 
— no need of ladder. The more I looked at it, 
the more some smouldering desire in my breast 
grew warm and increased. I would see what 
money could do— little as I was overburdened 
with the dross— though it were the landlord’s 
very room. 

He came to my beck sure enough — I bore his 
servility with less impatience this time, trusting 
it might aid me to my desire— and listened, all 
ears, till I had made known my request. 

I saw his face fall. For himself, I was wel- 
come to the room, he said, with a flourishing 
bow ; any gentleman could have it who chose ; 
but it was a room none desired. No, there was 
no legend ; but it bore an evil repute. I-Iis 
women only cleaned it at stated times, and 
then in broad daylight, and there were never less 
than three persons who ventured into it together. 
It lmd been said for generations to be haunted ; 
by whom, and in what fashion, there was none 
of his time could tell. For himself, lie thought 
it nn idle tale ; he was glib in saying that, 
fearing I should dislike the place. There were 
other bedrooms and to spare at this season ; I 
could take my choice of the best. 

His eyes opened — be looked at me in extra- 
ordinary amazement — when I told him curtly I 
would have that room or none, fearing neither 
man nor spectre, I added grimly. I felt it, in the 
mood I was in. He began to look at me with 
that air of toleration again ; truly, here was 
antiquarianism run rampant. Yet, if I chose to 
be so liberal, lie said — for I lmd spoken plainly 
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on tlwt head — and if I desired tlie room, he 
could find some one who would light a fire there, 
and aired bedding should be made ready by 
nightfall. 

I did choose, I repeated. He thought me a 
man of wealth as well as fancy, and took my 
curt speech, born of self-impatience, as the natural 
manner of one accustomed to command. 

‘I would take a walk,’ I said. 

‘In the tempest?’ he submitted, with fresh 
amazement, open-mouthed, and with a commiserat- 
ing eye. I flung back answer to him that I liked 
these north-country breezes. 

Night was beginning to brood over the place, 
over this wild northern upland to which, it 
seemed to me now, I had been drawing nearer 
and nearer for years. And now that I had 
found it, a tempest held it in its grip, ns if, 
scattering leaves, snapping branches, whirling 
down chimneys — for I had seen one fall— raging 
at the very foundations of the ruinous inn, it 
sought to find— as I did — and would wrest 
some secret — even as I would have done, by very 
force— ere it could be still. 

It blew so fiercely in my face that I could scarce 
keep my footing, yet I went obstinately on, 
looking neither to the right nor to tlie left ; and 
whether I was in the lonely high-road, or passed 


TIRING tlie last twenty years a silent 
revolution has been taking place in 
the Scotch iron industry that has 
given it a fresh lease of life, and 
enabled it to enter on a new era 
of prosperity which but few ex- 
pected to see^ This change 1ms been brought 
about, not by any new or startling discovery 
whereby the make of metal could be increased 
or the cost reduced, hut simply by the prosaic 
method of saving the rubbish, or, in other words, 
of collecting the by-products which had previously 
been allowed to go to waste. : " ; y 
One important point in which the blnst-furnace 
practice of Scotland differs from that of other 
parts of the United Kingdom is the fuel used. 
In Scotland, the coal is used as it comes from the 
mine, in tlie raw or uncoked condition ; whilst 
in England it is always first converted into coke. 
This is not due to any preference for coal on the 
part of the Scotch ironmasters, for they know 
well enough that coke is the better fuel for the 
purpose; but it is. due to the exigencies of the 
circumstances, and they, like other manufacturers, 
have to make the best of tlie materials which they 
have at hand. Coals suitable for making coke arc 
comparatively rare in the Scottish coalfields ; and 
to bring either the coal or coke from other districts, 


through narrow lanes where tlie leaves lay nnlde- 
deep — whether the path was uphill or down — it 
was all one to mo at that hour. By what for- 
tune I walked so long without losing my way 
I shall never know. Yet I found myself at last, 
conscious of no weariness, within sight of the 
inn. 

The fierceness of the hurricane had rather in- 
creased than lessened. But lights were shilling now 
from the windows of the ancient place, even from 
the room that had taken my fancy ; the house 
looked more inviting than in the hour when I 
had first drawn rein. And yet the same weight, 
the same coldness in my breast fell upon me as I 
entered. 

There was some bustle and stir within ; maids 
passed, I could see, that they might gaze upon 
me. I knew that they accounted me whimsical, 
almost to impiety, since I ventured into a haunted 
room. Yet the women, I think, had Some pass- 
ing admiration of my courage— -for so, in their 
country fashion, they deemed it— and if I had 
but paused to think, it was natural enough ; yet 
I had nothing but a stirring of impatience, a cold 
scorn of this gaping wonder as I closed the door 
of my room. 

Bor I closed it at last — and bolted it ; the night 
had come. 


BLAST-FURNACE. 

whilst occasionally necessary for special purposes, 
would be far too expensive for general work. 
Fortunately, both Lanarkshire and Ayrshire abound 
in splint coals which, though not suitable for coke- 
making, can be used in tlie blast-furnace without 
coking ; and though these are not so suitable as 
coke for blast-furnace use, and about thirty- 
six hundredweight of coal is required in place of 
one ton of coke, it is from them that the by- 
products to be described are derived ; and in the 
light of the recently-gained, experience it is 
not likely that tlie Scotch . ironmasters would 
change their coal for coke even if they had the 
opportunity. 

The method of making pig-iron in the blast- 
furnace is well known. The blast-furnace itself 
is a circular stack, fifty to a hundred feet in 
height, and twenty to thirty feet in diameter, 
something like a huge chimney. Into tlie top 
of this is charged the ore from which the iron 
is to be obtained, the fuel to supply the heat, 
and limestone as a flux ; and from tlie bottom is 
tapped out tlie molten iron and slag. As the 
whole furnace is kept filled nearly to the top 
With tlie charge, there can be very little draught 
to keep the combustion going, and it is necessary 
to force in the air by means of blowing-engines. 
This is -done through a series of openings near 
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tlie bottom of the furnace ; and in modern prac- 
tice tile air .is always strongly heated before it is 
sent in. 

As the air conies in contact with the hot fuel 
combustion at once takes place, a very high tem- 
perature is .. produced, and the hot products of 
combustion pass away upwards, in their passage 
imparting their lioat to the cold descending charge, 
and themselves being cooled, so that they leave 
the furnace at a comparatively low temperature 
(about 600° Falir.). 

The gases are combustible oven when coke is 
the fuel used, because, owing to the very high 
temperature and the large excess of fuel, the 
carbon can only take up half the oxygen with 
which it can combine, and so is only half-burnt, 
the combustible carbon-monoxide being formed 
instead of the incombustible carbon -dioxide. "Wlien 
coal is the fuel used other combustible constituents 
are added to the escaping gas. The hot, ascend- 
ing gases coming in contact with the coal near 
the top of the furnace distil out of it all the 
volatile matters— gas and tar — which mix with the 
gases and pass out of the furnace ; and as this 
volatile portion is often nearly half the weight of 
the coal, the gases are thereby much enriched. 
The solid residue or coke which is left descends 
with the charge until it comes to tlie region 
where tlie air is blown in, and it is there burned. 
This fixed residue or coke is therefore the only 
portion of the coal which is usefully burned in 
the blast-furnace ; and as it forms only fifty to 
sixty per cent, of tlie coal, it will he seen why 
so much more fuel is required when coal is used 
than when coke is provided. 

In the early days of the Scotch iron industry 
the gases were allowed to escape into the air and 
burn at the top of the furnace with a lurid glare 
which illuminated the country for miles around, 
and made each blast-furnace a glowing beacon 
visible from afar ; and though the value of the 
gases for heating purposes has long been known, 
and the first attempt was made to utilise them 
as far back as 1845, the adoption of such methods 
was very slow. It is only within the last ten 
years or so that the last open-topped furnace dis- 
appeared from Scotland, and in some English dis- 
tricts they still linger on, The top of the furnace 
is now closed by means of a valve which can be 
lowered to let in the charge, and from below 
which the gas is drawn off to the gas-mains to 
he distributed to the boilers and heating-stoves ; 
and in most of the Scottish works all steam 
required for driving machinery is raised and 
heat for the air supplied by the combustion of 
this so-called waste gas. 

When coal is distilled in retorts, as in the 
manufacture of coal-gas, many other products 
besides gas are given off, and the tar and ammonia 
are always recovered and utilised. When the coal 
is distilled at tlie top of the blast-furnace similar 
products must be produced ; and if any ocular 


demonstration were required, it was to be found 
in the abundance of tar which deposited in the 
gas-mains ; but no attempts had been made to 
recover these. The cost would be very great, the 
profit to he made doubtful, and so the iron- 
masters held hack, and year after year allowed 
the materials to go to waste, waiting for some 
one more far-seeing or more reckless than the 
rest to make the trial. 

In 1880 the first plant for the recovery of by- 
products was erected so as to settle the question 
of the practicableness and profitableness of re- 
covery on a large scale. The firm which under- 
took the work was Messrs Baird & Co., Limited, 
and the ironwork at which the plant was erected 
was that at Gartslierrie, famous in the history 
of the iron, trade as being the first at which 
Neilson’s invention of the hot -blast was put 
into use on a large scale. Many experiments 
and inquiries were made, and the plant erected 
was designed by Messrs Alexander & M'Cosh, 
by whose name it is now generally known. At 
the Gartslierrie works there were sixteen fur- 
naces in blast, arranged in two rows, one on 
each side of the works, and the recovery plant 
was in the first instance fitted to one row of 
eight furnaces. - : 

The recovery was beset with many and serious 
difficulties — as, indeed, what great advance in 
industry is not ? — the principal one being the 
enormous amount of gas which lmd to he dealt 
with. In the gas-works a ton of coal yields 
about 10,000 cubic feet of coal-gas j but in tlie 
blast-furnace this would bo mixed with the much 
larger volume of the products of combustion, 
amounting to about 110,000 cubic feet for each 
ton of coal consumed, so that the amount of gas 
to be dealt with was about 120,000 cubic feet 
for each ton of coal. 

Each furnace produced about forty tons of pig 
iron in the twenty-four hours, consuming about 
thirty-two cwts. of coal for each ton of iron made, 
or about sixty-four tons of coal in the twenty-four 
hours, and about two hundred and fifty tons of 
air. The amount of gas, therefore, would he 
7,680,000 cubic feet per day (twenty-four hours) 
from each furnace, or 61,440,000— say, in round 
numbers, 60,000,000 — cubic feet per day from the 
eight furnaces. This enormous volume can hardly 
bo grasped, but some idea can be formed of its 
practical meaning by comparing it with tlie quan- 
tity of coal-gas needed to supply a large town, 
The various gas-works in Glasgow which supply 
the city ami surrounding districts, with a popula- 
tion of about 1,000,000, make i 2,400,000 cubic 
feet of gas per day, which, as will be seen, is less 
than that produced by two. blast-furnaces, and less 
than one-quarter of that which had to be dealt 
with by the new plant at tlie Gartslierrie works. 
Scattered through this vast amount of gas was 
the small amount of tar and ammonia which 
was to be recovered — about the same as would 
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be recovered from, say, 5,000,000 cubic feet of 
coal-gas. 

Naturally, when tlie problem of designing the 
plant was set about, the engineers studied wliat 
was being done in the giis and other works, 
and they came to the conclusion that the only 

way of dealing with the gases was to adopt on 

a very large scale methods similar to those 

already in use— that is, to cool the gas very 

thoroughly, and- then wash out the tar and 
ammonia by means of water. Time and experi- 
ence lias shown that this judgment was sound, 
for several forms of plant subsequently designed 
to deal with the gas on other principles have 
been unsuccessful, and have been abandoned. 
Tlie plant required to deal with this large quan- 
tity of gas by cooling and condensation bad to 
be of enormous size. 

The gases passed from the furnace, at a tempera- 
ture of about 600° Fahrenheit, into a large gas- 
main, by which they were conveyed to the cool- 
plant. As this tube was of considerable length, 
it to some extent acted as a cooler, and the gases 
entered the atmospheric condenser at a tempera- 
ture of about 400° Fahrenheit. 

The atmospheric condenser consists of 200 iron 
pipes, each 2 feet 6 inches in diameter, and 40 
feet long, placed vertically, arranged in sets of ten, 
and united alternately above and below, so that 
every particle of gas has to travel through twenty 
altogether a distance of 800 feet. As those 
are freely exposed to the air, they offer a 
very large cooling surface, and in hot weather 
they can he sprayed with water, and thus the 
gases are rapidly cooled, and leave the condenser 
at a temperature of about 120° Fahrenheit. Tlie 
gases are thus, cooled far below the boiling-point 
of water, and therefore it might be expected that 
the tar and water would be condensed and de- 
posited. The deposit obtained in these tubes is, 
however, very small. No doubt tlie water and 
tar are condensed, but they are in such a fine 
state of divisiou that they remain suspended in 
the gases in the form of mist, which needs a 
very long time to settle, and so they arc carried 
forward by tile onward current to tlie : water 
cooler or condenser, which is placed next. The 
water condenser is a large iron chamber 45 feet 
45 feet long, and 18 feet broad, divided 
into six chambers, connected alternately above and 
below, so that the gas must travel through them 
they are crossed by 2700 iron tubes, 3J 
in diameter, through which water is kept 
circulating. The result of this is that the gases 
are cooled to about 60° Fahrenheit, the ordinary 


deposit only a small 
water, the principal 
to further cool the 


atmospheric temperature, but 
further quantity of tar and 
effect, therefore, having been 
gases. 

The gases next, pass to the scrubber, where the 
final purification is effected. This is a huge iron 

which is 


crossed by a large number of perforated shelves. 
As the gas ascends it is met by a descending 
shower of water delivered at the top in tlie form 
of a fine rain. Tlie water is thus brought inti- 
mately into contact with the gas, and the tarry 
matters and ammonia are washed out of it whilst 
the gas passes onward. 

As the various washers, &c,, introduce consider- 
able resistance, and thus hinder the (low of the 
gas, some form of suction must be used to draw it 
through and deliver it under suitable pressure to 
tlie boilers or stoves where it is to be burned. 
Many engineers thought that the washing would 
so reduce the heating power of the gas that it 
would cease to be available for the purposes for 
which it is required. This, however, has been 
found not to he the case. The removal of the 
tar must necessarily reduce the heating power 
somewhat ; hut this does not in any way inter- 
fere with its usefulness ; and, though the gas has 
been washed with water, owing to its low tempera- 
ture it carries much less water vapour with it 
than it would do if it passed direct from the 
blast-furnaces. 

Tlie tar and tlie water containing the ammonia 
in solution are run into tanks, where they sepa- 
rate into two layers, and whence they are removed 
for further treatment. 

The amount of crude tar obtained is about 40 
gallons for each ton of coal consumed, or 2480 
gallons per furnace per day. This crude or green 
tar contains a large quantity of water, to remove 
which the tar is pumped into boilers and gently 
heated. The tar is very different from that 
obtained in the manufacture of coal-gas. It must 
be remembered that the tar does not exist as • 
such in the coal, but is produced when the coal 
is broken up by destructive distillation, and the 
composition of the tar depends on the temperature 
at which the coal is distilled. In gas-making the 
coal is shovelled into very hot retorts, and is 
therefore distilled at a high temperature, whilst 
in the blast-furnace the distillation is brought 
about at a comparatively low temperature near 
the top of the furnace by the ascending current 
of hot gas. The blast-furnace tar, therefore, does 
not contain any of the substances which serve as 
the starting-point for the manufacture of the various 
coal-tar colours, which give the value to: ordinary 
coal-tar, and the manufacturers when they had 
got the tar hardly knew what to do with it. 
Once a manufacturer has a large supply of a 
material, he will usually soon find . some purpose 
to which it can be put, so it was not long 
before uses were found for the blast-furnace tar. 

It is now heated in closed retorts to a fairly 
high temperature, when it is broken up into 
oils which pass over any pitch which is left in 
the retorts. 

The oils can he used for fuel or for burning 
in lamps of tlie Lucigen type, where the oil is 
sprayed by means of air or steam, though it is 
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too heavy for burning in ordinary wick-lamps. 
i!y suitable treatment it may be made to yield 
excellent disinfectants. The pitch which is sepa- 
rated from the oil is used in the manufacture 
of briquettes or fuel blocks. 

The water which is condensed contains the 
ammonia. It is boiled, the vapour passed into 
sulphuric acid, and thus the ammonia is converted 
into sulphate of ammonia, which is of great 
commercial value, though the price is much lower 
to-day than it was when the first recovery plant 
was erected. The amount of sulphate of ammonia 
obtained is about twenty-three pounds for each 
ton of coal consumed — that is, considerably above 
luilf-a-ton per day from eacli furnace. 

No sooner was Messrs Baird’s plant in opera- 
tion, and its success assured, than other ironmasters 
followed suit. Of course the designs were modified 
where modification was found to be advisable ; 
but all that have succeeded followed exactly on 
the same lines — namely, cooling the gases by pass- 
ing them through cooling tubes, and then washing 
them with water ; and it speaks well for Messrs 
Alexander & M'Cosh that none of the more recently 
erected plants have given a better recovery than 
theirs, though some are a little cheaper to erect. 
The value of the recovery lias now been demon- 
strated, and every ironwork in Scotland, with 


one exception, lias erected or is erecting plant for 
the recovery of the by-products from its blast 
furnace gases. 

An estimate lias recently been published of the 
results of the recovery process in an ironwork 
running four furnaces, which is as follows : 

Coal consumed 2000 tons per week. 

Pig-iron produced 1400 « 

Pitch recovered, 100 tons value £120 

Oil recovered 20,000 gallons /• 125 

Sulphate of ammonia 20J tons. « 225 

£470 

— the total cost of the process — being wages and 
cost of working £30, and cost of acid £20, 10s. — 
thus leaving a very handsome profit. 

From these figures it will be seen what an 
important part the recovery of the by-products 
may play in the prosperity of the industry, and 
its introduction is second only in importance to 
that of the hot-blast by Neilson in 182S ; and, 
if it has not saved the Scotch iron industry 
from extinction, it has introduced into the 
West of Scotland a new industry, which must 
add largely to the wealth and prosperity' of the 
community. 


BURMESE DOCTORS. 


By E. D. Cuming. 



|E wears a waistclotli which once may 
have been a large and cheerful 
tartan, but whose brilliancy is now 
subdued by honourable drug-stains; 
bis hair is unkempt and wispy, and 
he needs a bamboo staff to aid 
footsteps tottering under the load of rare and 
curious knowledge which is reflected in the 
inscrutable gravity of his countenance. His gait is 
a happy blend of dignified deliberation and pro- 
fessional haste ; and the people who draw aside 
to make way for him pause to offer the little 
obeisance due to Wisdom and Learning as per- 
sonified in Sayah Hpo Kliin. 

When Mouiig Th way, the timber merchant, awoke 
this morning he felt listless and out of sorts ; and 
his wife, Mali Noo, being a nervous woman, sent 
for Doctor Hpo Kliin, who lives in that little 
house under the great trees on the Kemendine 
Road. When the messenger said to Doctor Hpo 
Kiiin, ‘ My master, Moung Tliway, complains of 
sickness in his inside, and prays the very honour- 
able and learned Sayah to come to his house,’ lie 
happened to rgb bis left ear. It is just possible 
that the gesture was due to the unwelcome 
attentions of a mosquito ; but the trained per- 
ception of Doctor IIpo Kliin recognised in it 


a sure indication that there was nothing much 
amiss with Moung Tliway ; therefore he made 
answer, ‘Your good master invites me to earn 
Merit, and I will come.’ Ten minutes before, a 
lad had approached his veranda, and with a pro- 
foundly respectful shilco hud begged him to come 
and see his father, who felt sick. That lad, as 
lie squatted blinking before the effulgence of 
wisdom, happened to scratch his right cheek ; 
whereupon the doctor replied that, much to his 
regret, many and urgent calls upon his time 
prevented his coining to see the excellent parent 
of the meritorious youth before him. There 
are gestures which indicate that an illness will 
prove fatal. Scratching the right cheek is one ; 
and as the doctor saw that he could do no good 
he declined to attend. 

While the learned man i3 making his way to 
Moung Th way's house we may look into his 
antecedents. Evincing as a lad more than ordinary 
interest in astrology and a weakness for hanging 
about the pa-la-say, or drug shop, his father 
apprenticed him to the famous Sayali Bali Toon, 
who had the best practice, in Rangoon. Hpo 
Khin’s parents had no objection in the world to 
their own son becoming a doctor ; on the contrary, 
they were delighted that he should show pre- 



ference for a profession which commands so much 
respect. The hpoongyee, or priest, of course stands 
first in the order of social esteem, then the 
government official, and after him the doctor. 
One reason for the respect accorded the medical 
practitioner lies in the fact that his occupation 
involves mental exertion, which is not popular 
among an indolent and amiable people. Another is 
that each time the doctor prescribes he does a 
good action and earns Merit — whereby a doctor 
with a large practice must accumulate so much 
Merit that the happiness of his future state is a 
matter of no concern to the most anxious. He 
also accumulates money, or would if lie possessed 
the gift of saving, which, being a Burman, he 
does not. If lie charged fees for his visits he 
would acquire no Merit at all, so he never asks 
for payment. To do so would be contrary to 
tradition and professional etiquette ; but when 
the patient’s relation lays an eight-anna bit before 
you, and says, 1 Learned sir, I beg leave to honour 
you with this trifling gift,’ you naturally take it; 
and when the patient's relations forget this cere- 
mony — well, next time they send for you, you 
probably have an engagement elsewhere. The 
same course of action is open to you if the fee 
with which you are honoured falls short of the 
stun you deem worthy of your acceptance. Sayali 
Hpo Klim expects a rupee for each visit, includ- 
ing medicine ; but, as he is a very kind-hearted 
man, he accepts whatever coin he knows a 
poor patient civil afford. This is contrary to 
Sayali Bali Toon’s method ; he expected three 
rupees a visit, and nobody ever ventured to offer 
less after the day when he left lying on the 
floor the two rupees a patient’s economical wife 
laid at his feet. 

Hpo Khin did not pay any premium when he 
was apprenticed; he ran errands, boiled the rice, 
land made himself generally useful about, the 
house, and in return was allowed to see his 
master compound fearful and wonderful mixtures, 
.and also had access to his books. There is one 
standard work on medicine which every doctor 
must know thoroughly ; it describes the symp- 
toms of different diseases and the remedies ; 
.also it describes what are called the ‘four ele- 
ments’-— the heart, gall, liver,: and blood— of 
the human body. English doctors do not enter- 
tain a high opinion of this work. But how can 
they be entitled to form any at all when they 
have not given trial to any of the medicines 
mentioned therein? After a few years’ appren- 
ticeship, Hpo Ellin was entrusted with an 
occasional ‘case;’ by his busy master ; and 1 lie 
achieved so much success that when the old man 
died, full of years and honour, he succeeded to 
his practice. . ■ A A; 

It must not he supposed that every Burmese 
doctor started in life with such advantages as did 
Sayah Hpo Ellin. He was the son of respectable 
parents,; and they insisted that he should be properly 


trained for the profession. If you are in a hurry 
to begin, you may buy the necessary books — 
they are few and inexpensive— -lay in a stock of 
herbs, and call yourself a doctor without more 
ado. Your future will depend on luck. A neigh- 
bour may call you in to prescribe when no other 
medical man happens to be within reach. If you, 
of your book -knowledge, treat the citse successfully, 
have no fear then for the future ; your career is 
assured. On the other hand, if the patient grows 
worse under your care it does not much matter, 
ns you can put the blame on the malady, and 
nobody is any the wiser. If you adopt this plan of 
teaching first and learning afterwards, it is a good 
plan to accompany a medical friend on his rounds 
and pick up practical knowledge in that way. 
The dealer in drugs very usually blossoms forth 
as a doctor after a few years’ experience in com- 
pounding. Through making up frequent pre- 
scriptions he gains information, and then lias only 
to ieurn the diseases for which they are appro- 
priate. If his experiments upon confiding neigh- 
bours turn out successfully, well and good ; if 
they don’t— so much the worse for the Confiding 
neighbour. 

. Sayah Hpo Khin has arrived at Moung Thway’s, 
and is received by that gentleman’s wife, who 
squats respectfully to answer his questions, and 
then spreads a clean mat for him beside the 
patient. 

‘Let me see,’ says the learned man; ‘it’s so 
long since I had the pleasure of attending you 
that 1 have forgotten the date and hour of your 
birth.’ 

Moung Thway, of course, can give this informa- 
tion off-hand ; but lie imparts it in a low tone, 
because there are several people about, and it is 
unadvisable to make public the moment of your 
birth lest evil - disposed persons should work 
spells against you. He was born when there was 
light enough to see the veins in the hand on. the 
eighth day of the waxing of the moon of Taboung, 
year 1218 ; it was a Friday. 

‘ Good,’ says tiro Sayali ; 1 now I can make the 
necessary calculation. Where is my calendar?’ 

He draws the brown bunch of palm-leaf , slips 
from his pasoh,' and therefrom ascertains that 
the patient was born when the planet Mars 
was in the ascendant. Mars rules the liver, 
and to-day is the patient’s name-day to boot. 
So Moung Tli way’s liver must be out of order. A 
few questions evoke answers which confirm the 
. assumption ; Sayali Hpo Khin then looks at his 
patient’s tongue, feels liis pulse, and repeats some 
Pali rhymes which lie has learned from his book. 
He does not understand them himself, nor does 
Moung Thway ; hut the book says that these par- 
ticular rhymes are beneficial for disordered liver, 
and that is enough for any reasonable man. 

‘I shall prepare the medicine for you this 
evening at a. propitious hour,’ says the Sayali, 
‘and bring it to-morrow.' 
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Having said this, lie puts his palm-leaf 
calendar hack in the fold of his pasoli, and, 
folding his hands over his knees, gazes out into 
the street with an air of deep abstraction. 
Mali Noo takes advantage of liis absent-minded- 
ness to get a rupee out of the box and lay 
it on the floor, muttering the usual apologetic 
request to be allowed to honour him thus. 
Sayali Hpo Kliin awakes to mundane things, 
picks up his rupee without a word, and takes 
his departure. 

Following the principles inculcated by his 
revered master, Doctor Hpo Khin ‘feels his way’ 
with a gentle remedy. It this answers, he con- 
tinues it ; if not, lie tries another and another, 
and yet more, until he finds something that does 
produce results ; or, what is more likely to happen 
first, Moling Tliway sends a polite message to say 
that lie is much obliged for the attention bestowed 
upon him, and intends to try another practitioner. 
Theoretically when a doctor finds a case beyond 
his skill it is his duty to say so and cease 
attendance, leaving the patient to call in another 
medico ; hut this is not often done, human nature 
being much the same all over the world. It 
is, however, very usual for a doctor to bring 
a colleague with him to consult in a difficult 
ease. 

Doctor Hpo Kliin. is regarded with a good deal 
of awe as well as veneration. He keeps a ghost 
about the house — not a partner who does work 
for which lie takes credit, you understand, but 
the spirit of a person deceased which he has 
charmed from a new grave in the burying-ground, 
and which lie entertains ns a sort of watch-dog. 
Selecting a propitious hour on a suitable night, lie 
went to the graveyard, taking a bit of magic wax 
and also a little boiled rice and some water, which 
he offered at the new grave to symbolise the 
Hospitality lie was prepared to offer the ghost of 
the occupant. The spirit, thinking no doubt that 
the doctor’s premises, dark and redolent of 
mysterious drugs though they are, compared 
favourably with its present abode, accepted tlie 
offer, and, in return for some rice and water 
daily, protects his dwelling and all it contains 
from the pryings of the curious. Hence the 
doctor can leave his house for the whole day 
without misgivings, for the boldest thief would 
not venture to place foot on the lowest step of 
the flight that leads up to liis veranda. I have 
never met any one who has seen the doctor’s ghost, 
but nearly everybody to: whom I have addressed 
inquiries knows somebody who is well acquainted 
with Somebody Else who has. That Somebody Else 
lias never been found, to my knowledge ; and as 
his confession that he had seen the ghost would 
involve the assumption that the ghost had had 
reason to anticipate intentions on its patron’s 
property, I do not think that Somebody Else is 
likely to be discovered by mere inquiry. From 
all 1 can gather, however, the doctor’s ghost is 


really a demon. There are awful whispers of huge, 
liairy, brown hands, each the size of a man’s body, 
having been seen by Somebody Else ; and it is 
very generally understood that any one who fell 
into those hands in the doctor’s absence would be 
torn to pieces in a moment. The Sayali himself 
is reticent on the subject ; he knows very well 
that the imagination of the wicked transcends 
a hundredfold his own descriptive power ; and 
besides, it would not be etiquette to refer to a 
domesticated demon. 

If Moung Tlnvay finds that medicines do him 
no good, he will turn liis back on Sayali Hpo 
Kliin and the whole brotherhood of drug-doctors 
(Baiiulaiv sayahs) and call in one of the fraternity 
who seek to achieve cures by an asfcrologically 
regulated system of diet — the net lchat sayali , or 
‘ asterism-doetor.’ W estern science has not yet 
discovered how potent is the influence of the 
stars upon the human body ; but the laws of 
tlieir operation have been systematised in the East 
for many centuries, and the diet-doctors in Burma 
do a large business. This practitioner’s know- 
ledge is of an order very different from that 
acquired by his brother-medico the druggist. 
The basis of his education is elementary 
astronomy ; he knows — or ought to know — the 
twenty-seven asterisms, and is acquainted with 
the methods of calculating at any time the 
situation of each asterism in its relation to the 
moon. When he lias mastered this branch of 
learning he devotes his attention to the matter 
of food. For medical purposes every article of 
food is classified in one of seven lists to 
correspond with the days of the week (Wednesday, 
sometimes reckoned as two days, being here 
counted as one). In practice, the day of the 
week on which the patient was born is the 
basis of operations, and the treatment is regulated 
by the influence of the stars upon these Various 
classes of food, certain planets and asterisms 
1 governing ’ certain comestibles. It is to be noted, 
that the date and hour of the patient’s birth is 
the onty personal factor taken into account by 
tlie diet-doctor ; the nature of the disease is not 
considered at nil. Broadly speaking, the principle 
is to change the regimen at the new and full 
moon. Thus, Moung Tlnvay, now the moon is 
. waxing, maj' be restricted (apart from his rice, 
which is never prohibited) to mangoes, bamboo 
slioots, and pumpkins; he will be fed on these 
until the moon reaches its, full, when the dietary 
will be abruptly changed to perhaps dried 
fish, pine -apples, and vegetable curries. The 
methods . of the asterism-doetor are considered 
extremely heroic, and this practitioner is only 
called in after a succession , of druggists have 
made a series of unsuccessful experiments on 
the patient. The condition of the sick man, 
whose, interior: has been the. sport of numerous 
weird and nauseous compounds, can hardly be en- 
couraging to tlie diet-doctor, who is the last resort. 
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The Burmese say that * dieting ’ either kills or 
cures ; they are probably right. It is fair to sny 
that eases of recovery are recorded ; the Barman 
is often a man of iron constitution. 

Neither the druggist nor the dietiat has the 
most elementary knowledge of surgery; the only 
man I ever heard of among the Burmese who 
could set a broken limb was a priest wbo lived in 
Maulniain, and who died some seven or eight years 
ago. The Hpoougyee Boh was famed for his skill 
as a bone-setter all over the province, and his 
patients were legion ; his kyoung, or monastery, 
was always surrounded by a crowd ; arid, had his 
vows permitted him to take money, he would have 
amassed a fortune, respectable measured even by 
European standards. The Buddhist priest, how- 
ever, may not even touch money with his fingers 
(I have known an nnregenerute vessel ask for a 
rupee, and take it carefully with the corner of 
liis robe in order to comply with the letter of 
the law ; but let that pass), and the Hpoougyee 
Boh reaped only a harvest of gifts in the shape 
of carpets, yellow silk robes, line mats, pillows, 
and other goods, which he freely distributed among 
his brethren. He was a good priest as well us a 
capable bone-setter, and bis name is held in un- 
dying respect throughout the country. 

Although the Burman who 1ms once learned 
the good effects of English medicine will travel 
many days’ journey and grudge neither trouble 
nor money to procure it, lie shrinks, if he happen 
to meet with an accident, from entrusting himself 
to the hands of an English surgeon. The reason 
for this is discoverable in the Burmese dislike 
for mutilated persons, aud the consequent fear of 
the patient lest his injured arm or leg should be 
amputated. I have never discussed this curiously 
strong antipathy with a Burman, but think it 
may be due to the belief that misfortunes in this 
life are the result of evil-doing in a former 
existence j and the loss of a limb or an arm 
among slightly-clad people is necessarily a staring 
advertisement of the fruits of past misdeeds 
which do nothing to commend you to the regard 
of your friends in your present life. 

The Burmese pharmaeopmia as a whole is a 
subject for laughter and tears; but there is no 
gainsaying the fact that it includes a few 
medicines for such diseases, as jungle-fever and 
dysentery which, if used by the light of common- 
sense and not by that of astrological calculation, 
are productive of excellent results. I have heard 
an . English M.D. speak highly of one simple de- 
coction prepared by. a Burmese druggist for. use in 
cases of dysentery. It was, iE I -remember., rightly, 
made from the thick rind of the inangosteen, 
and my medical friend had found it sufficiently 
efficacious to recommend in his own practice. 
However deplorable may be the character of 
Burmese internal treatment, we find more than a 
little skill, displayed in dealing with wounds, 
sores, and other, external troubles. I recall a ease 


in which an English-speaking Burman, much 
above the average in intelligence and education, 
roused the ire of his employers by asking for a 
month’s leave to he treated by a Maulniain doctor. 
Tlie man was suffering from badly inflamed 
eyes, and the treatment given him for some 
two months as an out-patient at the Rangoon 
Hospital had produced no beneficial effect. He 
was offered leave to Calcutta that he might place 
himself in the competent hands of a specialist 
there, and earnestly advised not to trust his eyes 
to a ‘ native quack.’ He was not to be moved, 
however, and eventually got his own way. In 
five weeks he was back at his desk, without his 
green shade and with his eyes completely cured. 
It is worth adding that he wore tinted glasses 
for six months by the advice of that Maulniain 
drug-doctor, who must have been a man of some 
breadth of mind as well as a clever herbalist. 
Much skill is often shown in the treatment of 
the obstinate boils and ulcers to which Europeans 
are naturally more liable than natives of the 
country. I have never known a pure European 
seek the advice of a Burmese druggist for such ; 
but the half-caste does so frequently, and a wharf 
‘tally clerk’ once tolcl me he would go to nobody 
else when lie suffered thus. It is due to him to 
say that his confidence was justified by results, 
even if the drug-doctor did begin the diagnosis 
by inquiring the date and hour of his birth. 
Maternal influence and nominal fees are no 
doubt the predisposing causes of the poor half- 
caste’s preference for native advice in the first 
instance. 


AUTUMN. 

Withkiung leaves on the garden walk, 
Russet and gold and red ; 

The roses dead on the trellised wall, 

The flowers in the border dead. 

High to the western heaven the Beech, 

One glory of crimson light ; 

Dying, too, as a hero dies 
On a well-won field of fight. 

Rich was his year, the awakening Prime, 

The time of the had, the flower, 

l’he myriad lives in his lustrous leaves, 

The song-bird and his bower. 

Happy for all the spring-time gave, 

And all from the summer won, 

Awaiting the wintry death, he looks 
Afar to the shining sun. 

Thus would I, when my winter comes, 

And all my summer is done, 

Rejoice for the gladness of bygone days, 

Rejoice for the glory of life, and gaze . 

Afar to the shining Sun. , 

T. P. Joh.vstox. 
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ROYALTIES I HAVE SEEN. 

By T. H. S. Escott, Author of Personal Forces of the Period, &e. 


HE question whether he had ever met 
Prince Bismarck, once addressed by 
H the present writer to the late Lord 
Granville, received from that states- 
man an answer suggestive of an 
interesting rather than an impor- 
tant scene in the Queen’s private life abroad. 
Lord Granville seems only once to have met the 
Iron Chancellor of Germany ; then only for a few 
minutes, and almost by accident. The erewliile 
Foreign Secretary was in attendance on Her 
Majesty during one of her German visits, and 
waiting her appearance in a garden fringed by a 
dense shrubbery. To him entered the Prussian 
diplomatist, then, of course, known only as a 
rising official, and with all his great career before 
him. The conversation between the two was cut 
short by the English monosyllable ‘ Sharp ! ’ ring- 
ing through the air. That, it seems, is the slang 
word indicating the approach of the royal lady. 
Herr von Bismarck heard the cry, knew its official 
significance — in Lord Granville’s words describing 
the scene with humorous simplicity — ‘took one 
dive into the shrubbery as if into a lake, and so 
vanished from ray view for ever.’ Before that 
disappearance Bismarck had summed up to the 
British diplomatist his impressions of the Prince 
Consort’s character in the words : ‘ The most 
remarkable combination of an entire absence 
of self-consciousness with personal dignity and 
intellectual power that I have ever seen among 
those born in the purple.’ Prince Albert died 
while the present writer was finishing his first 
term at Oxford. One’s earlier reminiscences of 
that particular royalty who did more than any 
other individual of his day to educate English 
taste, as well as to affect the whole ordering of 
English life, must be rather of an impersonal 
sort. They were, indeed, of the sort which might 
have been conveyed by the small cartoons and 
the underlying legends in Punch; they there- 
fore belong to most Englishmen old enough to 
No. 47.— VOL. I. [ All Fights 


recall the youth of the Prince of Wales. One 
heard much of the Prince Consort’s punctilious 
insistence on all details of Court etiquette, be 
the occasion a levee at St James’s, a visit to the 
opera, or an investiture of knighthood at Windsor. 
Most of the anecdotes, whose name was legion, 
illustrating this supposed attribute were probably 
apocryphal ; they need not be revived, especially 
in a periodical published in the capital of the 
country where the real Prince Consort was per- 
haps better known than lie ever became south of 
the Tweed. 

The earliest, if not the only, recollection of the 
husband of the Queen now occurring to me illus- 
trates so aptly one portion of the estimate of him 
formed by Bismarck, and tends to correct so 
many misconceptions, that it is worth giving here. 
The Prince Consort's services to Court economy and 
the better keeping up of the Court establishment 
are familiar to all who care to know them from 
Sir Theodore Martin’s biography. Less, or rather 
nothing, has yet been written about tlie personal 
interest taken by the Prince Consort in reorganis- 
ing the western heritage of bis eldest son ; in 
improving the collection of tlie revenues or the 
administration of the Stannaries Courts of the 
Duchy of Cornwall. While these improvements 
were being planned and carried out during tlie 
late fifties and tlie early sixties it was the lot 
of this writer to be passing his young days in 
the extreme west of England. Than his old 
friend, the late Henry Sewell Stokes, no one was 
a better judge of administrative ability or knew 
practically more of tile working of the local judi- 
cature courts within the province giving a title 
to the Queen’s eldest son. Even the official 
chronicle of tlie movements of the Prince Consort 
would be searched in vain for a record of the visits 
he paid to the west during several years, and 
especially about the time when the Prince of 
Wales was within sight of his majority. On these 
occasions the Queen’s husband travelled with very 
reserved.] OCX. 22, 1898. 
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little state. Ho seemed often to have with him 
no one but a private secretary and a body-servant. 
During such a visit as this the Prince had made 
an excursion, certainly with only one of his suite, 
to the neighbourhood of Torquay, Within a few 
miles of that place is the ruined Abbey of Berry 
Pomeroy, actually in or very near to the rich 
pasture grounds watered by the prettiest of 
western streams, the river Dart. In the days 
now spoken of the whole of this region was dotted 
by small farms, the farmhouse itself being very 
often a mere cottage, and the farmer being a 
labourer as well. The production of the thick 
clotted cream called on one side of the Tamar, 
Devonshire, and on the other side Cornish, was and 
is among the native industries of these parts. The 
mode of preparation is the heating of the un- 
skimmed milk in a broad and moderately deep 
pan over a wood fire on the hearth. The Prince 
Consort would seem to have watched, as he 
watched everything,. this process in the farmhouses 
between Mount’s Bay and Land’s End, where his 
son’s property chiefly lay. Strolling now near 
the abbey ruins just mentioned, the Prince passed 
a cottage farm, whose door was open, and on 
whose hearth was .the clotted cream apparatus 
already named. It was in charge of a very small 
child, who could scarcely support the ladle with 
which she .had presently to skim .tlie contents 
of the very big pan. Visibly perplexed at the 
domestic task set her, the infant— for she .was 
little more — was about to give it up in tears of 
despair, when she .heard a kind voice, as of some 
one approaching her : ‘ Little girl, I understand 
all this, and. I will help you.’ It was the husband 
of the Queen, who had quietly entered,, and who 
straightway began to show more practical know- 
ledge of this v heafthsi.de business than had been 
displayed by another Anglo-Saxon .royalty some 
centuries earlier, the King Alfred who did not 
properly tend in the Atlielney cottage the baking 
of the historic cukes. 

. This aptitude for the practical mastering of the 
details of any business, great or small, public or 
.private, amounting with the Prince Consort .to 
genius, lias notoriously descended from father to 
son, A single .instance, under conditions very 
different from those just named, of the same sort 
of faculty ns possessed and .exercised .by the Prince 
of "Wales may be now given. During the earlier 
eighties, .in the . monthly periodical for which I 
was then responsible, Professor .R. C. Jebb, to-day 
M.P. for Cambridge University, had advocated a 
scheme for the establishment of an English . School 
of Hellenic Studies at Athens, such as. .the United 
States, France, and Germany had for some time 
possessed. If such an article were to lead to any- 
thing, it was necessary to have some sort of assur- 
ance of the practicability of the project. The 
minute and almost affectionate interest taken, .for 
family reasons, by the Heir-apparent in all sorts of 
Hellenic enterprises , seemed likely, if it could be 


secured, to ensure the success of the scheme. The 
Prince of Wales was warmly predisposed in 
favour of the plan. ‘ Let me,’ he said, 1 ascertain 
what I should like to know of local feeling in 
Athens on the matter ; we will then, if you 
please, call a meeting at Marlborough House.’ 

Obviously this was a subject out of the beaten 
track, diplomatic or international, and therefore 
not quite in the Prince’s normal line. Within a 
week of tlie notion being first submitted to him 
he had read up the subject so thoroughly as to 
be able to pass an examination in it at the hands 
of an expert even such as Professor Jebb. The 
steps by which foreign schools of studies at 
Athens had been formed ; whatever related to 
their revenues or tlieir management; the dispo- 
sition towards the enterprise of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and of the learned bodies or individuals 
of London— all these things were exhaustively 
mastered by the Prince entirely by methods 
lie himself had devised for his enlightenment. 
Shortly afterwards the meeting which the Prince 
had called was held in that room of his house 
employed for such purposes. Having taken up 
the matter warmly, ho had found means of com- 
municating with all the most distinguished men 
whoso names as proper to be invited had been 
submitted to him by Professor Jebb and myself. 
The result was that an actual and a potential 
Prime Minister, Mr Gladstone and Lord Salisbury, 
found themselveB seated side by side. Thu 
Foreign Office in London was represented by 
Lord Granville, who then presided over it ; and 
our diplomatic body by Lord D.ufferin, then on 
furlough in England. The presence of that ac- 
complished man was associated with an agreeably 
humorous incident in tlie proceedings. After tlie 
Prince of Wales, Mr Jebb, if I .recollect rightly, 
Lord Reay, as the representative of cosmopolitan 
culture, and one of the house of Rothschild, which 
had subscribed liberally to the movement, had 
from different aspects exhausted .the subject in 
the best of .unpublished speeches I ever heard, 
there came a lull in the proceedings. Presently 
a sheet of foolscap paper was circulated among the 
company. On this it seemed to be expected, and 
as was supposed by ro3uil order, that each of 
those present should sign his .name. No one 
doubted that in doing so lie was presenting his 
autograph to his future sovereign. A pleasant 
smile played upon the face of Lord Dufferin 
throughout this little episode. When tlie paper 
reached him, instead of writing his own name, 
having satisfied himself with the completeness of 
.the list, he calmly put it into, his pocket-book, 
then rose to say a .few words ,on the possible 
. .advantages to diplomatic relations of that Athens 
school whose success was now assured. ‘The 
fact is,’ as he explained at the time to a friend, 
Any daughter collects autographs, I really 
thought this was too good an opportunity to be 
lost.’ His lordship had indeed made a most 
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brilliant bag ; the Heir-apparent, having been let 
into the secret, completed the triumph of the 
diplomatist by adding the ‘Albert Edward’ to 
the imposing list. 

No better instances than those here chosen need 
bo given of Lhe combined industry, versatility, tact, 
and varied knowledge of the eldest son of the 
Queen. I-Ie had of course, as princes always will 
have, every opportunity for mastering the facts ; 
but most of those facts must have been new to 
him when lie first took them in hand. He had not 
previously displayed any of those archaeological 
tastes which his brother the Duke of Albany lmd 
shown ; nor had the Prince in his speeches merely 
reproduced the substance of Professor Jebbs’s in- 
structive and brilliant paper. The Prince’s details 
about the work of other nations now to be emu- 
lated by England were not only most pertinent, 
but absolutely fresh and entirely his own. Some 
years before this the late Sir Philip Cunliffe 
Owen, who had worked with and under the 
Prince in every sort of way, had said to me : 
1 If His Royal Highness takes up any subject, no 
matter what it be, he will carry it through, 
doing the work as admirably as it can be done. 
You need tell him nothing ; he knows where to 
go for every fact, figure, and person ; if he wants 
anything, you will hear at just the right moment. 
But all .this is conditional on one thing. The 
Prince of Wales likes a free hand, and to do 
tilings properly he must be allowed to do them 
in his own way. But when lie lias promised to 
see a thing through, you may with entire con- 
fidence leave it in his own hands, knowing that 
the way ho chooses will certainly be the be.st.’ 
No better commentary on the wise truth of the 
strenuous, tactful, .and kindly man who said these 
words, and who so long and so well carried on 
the work of Sir Henry Cole at South Kensington, 
could be supplied than is given by the foregoing 
incident. 

During the earliest childhood of this writer 
England was full of the praises of the splendid 
presence, the grand manner, the more than royal 
generosity of our future foe of Crimean days, the 
Czar Nicholas of Russia (Mr Gladstone and Mr 
Disraeli both in later years spoke of this prince 
as the handsomest man they had ever seen). 
Shortly before the great Exhibition of 1851 the 
memory of a visit he had paid to Windsor was 
fresh. The press and tlie public could not find 
praise warm enough for the beauty of the jewelled 
snuff-boxes and other gifts bestowed by him on 
every one who had come near him. The next 
occasion on which the imperial name was much 
mentioned in England arrived during the bitter 
winter of 1854-5; then it was that Tenniel’s 
superb cartoon showed how ‘ General Fe'vrier had 
turned traitor,’ and in the death of the Emperor of 
All the Russias we in England saw an omen of the 
coming close of the Crimean war. On a hitter 
spring day, with nothing but the calendar to 


remind one of the season, a successor oE the Czar 
Nicholas was awaited by a sorely tried crowd 
of sightseers at Gravesend. The Queen’s second 
son had just married (1874) the Grand Duchess 
Alexandrovna, whose imperial father was to 
escort her to her new home. Everything on that 
bleak, bitter March day seemed to go wrong. 
The steamer was late ; the arrangements for land- 
ing were very imperfect ; the Czar was invisible 
to all but a few. Those who saw him can never 
forget the handsome but pale and worn lace, 
with a settled expression almost of unhappiness, 
relieved only by a pathetic and softening smile, 
as, while the sun for a moment peeped out from 
a cold gray cloud, the mighty potentate, stooping 
down, directed a fond fatherly glance at his 
daughter. 

The old Emperor William of Germany must 
recall to many who read these lines the figure, 
stately in extreme old age, of which only the white 
head was visible to strollers on IT liter den Linden 
at Berlin. One of bis windows opened on the 
famous promenade. From it Prince Bismarck’s 
great master was seen by me, as by hundreds of 
others, every afternoon during the early eighties. 
One reminiscence rather more definite and per- 
sonal of the monarch may be given. He was 
announced to pay a visit to Baden-Baden while 
I happened to be staying, there in 1879. Shortly 
before his arrival be must have accomplished a 
feat in a railway carriage which a ‘change artist’ 
at a music hall might have envied. Only a few 
minutes before the train actually stopped I had, 
at a point on the line, seen him in the costume 
of an old gentleman en voyage. When the station 
was reached the Kaiser stepped forth on the plat- 
form blazing in a magnificent and bejewelled 
uniform. A little later on the same day His 
Majesty, once more in unofficial costume, was 
inspecting on foot the pretty things in the shops 
of the Baden Kursaal, rather suggestive, as they 
are, of a section of the Paris Palais Royal. Two 
peasants from the neighbouring Black Forest, evi- 
dently a young man and hia sweetheart, wistfully 
eyed some little object, timidly asked its price, 
and on hearing it almost tearfully turned away. 
The grand and kind old Kaiser had noted it all. 
The peasant pair had just reached the exit from 
the enclosure, when one of the people of the shop 
came up to them, placed a packet in their hands 
with some such words, murmured low, as, ‘By 
tlio will of the Kaiser,’ 

Of foreign royalties my impression is most 
vivid of the deadly pale, still youngish man, 
with a marvellously waxed moustache, whom I 
sometimes saw when, as a child in short frocks, I 
stayed w itli a relative in J ohn : Street, May fai r. 
Once more only was I to behold this man 
on whose lip Europe had meanwhile so long 
trembled. It was in the September of 1870, after 
Sedan, when Napoleon III. was an exile at Chisle- 
hurst. At the moment now referred to he was 
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driving down King Street, St James’s, no doubt 
on bis way to the Army and Navy Club, of 
which he was once again made free ; in that 
King Street, at No. 13, he had lodged in his 
early English days. As he passed he looked up, 
and read the blue plaque outside commemorating 
the fact. ‘I suppose,’ said a voice from the 
deferential crowd which had silently recognised 
the fallen. Ctesar, ‘he is coming to engage rooms 
at his old lodgings.’ 

I often had occasion to approach in England 
the late Emperor of Brazil, the most early rising 
and polyglot of the earth’s sovereigns. While 
the then master of the place was absent this 
imperial student had appointed to visit Chats-, 
worth. He reached the palace of the Peak 
soon after dawn, before the household was 
up, before perhaps all its members had quite 


settled to rest. The housekeeper, arriving on the 
scene, found a gentleman talking in a language- 
she did not understand. Fortunately Sir James- 
Lacaita, the great linguist and • librarian, was in> 
the bouse busy with the books. He quickly 
appeared, and addressed the visitor in French. 
The Emperor replied in Spanish, in which lan- 
guage Sir James continued. Italian was next 
employed ; presently a particular patois of that 
tongue peculiar to a single district of Naples. It 
happened to be literally the motlier-tongue of 
Sir James. Then came the inspection of the 
hooks. Tiie distinguished cicerone still kept his 
ideiitily dark. The Emperor assumed the savant 
to be the butler ; he asked as he left the house : 
‘ Do all the servants of the Duke of Devonshire 
have to pass an examination in languages before 
his Grace engages them V 


CHAPTER II.— A COMPACT. 


HO was Miss Lily ? Jim Solus (whose 
proper name was Gaverick) had 
given young Hulme a promise that, 
when they were in the bush, he 
would tell that love-smitten youth 
all he knew about the girl. As 
was out of tiie question now, we will,- whilst 
she is nursing Hulme through his illness, and old 
Jim is patiently prospecting in the distant scrub, 
much of the girl’s history as may be 
to this story, 

two years previously there lived in a 
suburb of London, near the town of 
Croydon, a widow of less . than forty, whose 
husband, a clergyman, had died a year before. 

bad only one child, a youth of nineteen, 
who was at a school in London preparing for a 
Civil Service examination. The widow’s means 
consisted of. the interest of a sum of six thou- 
sand, pounds, which her husband had left for 
her in the hands of two trustees, whom he had 
known well and fully trusted. These were a 
solicitor, ; named Mr Mark Revel, and a private- 
school master, . named Warner. They paid her 
four per cent, on the money, so that the widow 
was . tolerably' comfortable; ■ - : ■ 

One morning, a few Weeks before the examina- 
tion was to come off,' the son received ut his school 
the following telegram : ‘Come home at once. 
I want you. — Mother.’ 

The boy flew home to his mother, whom he 
adored as some sons do adore mothers. . The old 
woman who acted as general servant in the little 
house, and who had been with her mistress since 
tiie latter’s marriage, looked, the young fellow 
thought, very lugubrious as she opened the door 


‘ Is mother in, Betty 1 ’ he asked ; and then, 
struck by her looks,, added : ‘Is mother ill?’ 

‘Not very well, Master Dicky.’ 

He darted into the sitting-room. His mother 
lay on a couch, With her face hidden in a cushion. 
One smooth cheek, which alone was visible, was 
very white. She seemed asleep, or unconscious of 
her son’s entrance, until he quietly knelt down 
beside her and kissed the white cheek. Then she 
moved her head and looked at him with lightless 
eyes. 

‘ Oh Dicky 1’ she said, did not expect you 
so soon.’ 

‘I started at once, mother. You are ill? Have 
you bad the doctor?’ 

‘ I am ill, my poor boy,’ she replied tremulously, 
‘but the doctor could do nothing for me.’ 

Her delicate fingers played for some moments in 
his hair, and then she said, ‘Dicky, we are left 
penniless.’ 

‘ Mother 1’ 

‘Read those letters for yourself, Dicky. I re- 
ceived them both this morning.’ 

Tiie colour rose, a deep angry , red, to the young 
fellow’s forehead as lie glanced over the letters. 
He read thesb, not as they affected himself, but 
liis mother. They were from the trustees, each, 
unknown to the other, written on board the same 
ship, and sent ashore to he posted at the same 
place — Plymouth. 

The first he read was from the schoolmaster : 

S.S. ‘Ravenna,’ March 10. 

Dear Mrs Him, me, — With great pain I inform you of a 
discovory I have just made, that my co-trustee, Mr Revel, 
liaa been speculating with your money, and lias apparently 
lost the whole of it. I only received the news here in a 
letter delivered to me from Plymouth post-office. I 
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recently signed transfers for Bevel with a view to trans- 
ferring your fund to another security, and in this way he 
got command of the money. I need hardly add that I 
wholly trusted him, even as your poor husband did. I am 
on my way as far as Madeira for my health, and when I 
return I will do what I can to put things right. Meantime 
I have thought it right to inform the police, in caso Bevel 
should try to leave England. — With deep regret and hind 
regards, yours very sincerely, Davto W ABN Kit. 

This was the solicitor’s letter, written the same 
day from the same ship : 

DeaB Mbs Holme,— X grieve to inform you that my 
oo-trustee, Mr Warner, has absconded from England with 
your trust fund, which lie appears to have realised by 
forging my name to a transfer. Having reason to believe 
that he has fled to South Africa, I liavo lost no time in 
starting in pursuit of him, in the hope that I may overtake 
and liavo him arrested before lie lias time to dissipate 
much of your little fortune. I will cable to you if X 
succeed. — With kindest wishes, yours faithfully, 

Ma.uk. Bevel. 

‘ The precious pair of scoundrels ! ’ was all the 
comment the young fellow was able to make upon 
the foregoing epistles. Then he was silent for a 
while, until he perceived the deep suffering on his 
mother’s face. 

‘Mother, mother dear,’ lie murmured, affection- 
ately kissing her, and smoothing her soft hair 
with his hand, ‘don’t you trouble about the money. 
I think— Mr Perry is sure — I shall successfully 
pass the examination. After a while we shall be 
independent enough. Dear, dear mother ! do not 
give way to this trouble.’ 

There was a dry sob in her throat. If she 
could have put her arm around her boy’s neck 
and wept, it would have been well for her. But 
in truth her heart was broken. Delicate health 
had not left her enough physical strength to bear 
up against the blow. The shock killed her, for 
she was dead before evening. Heart disease it 
was called by the doctor. So it was. 

Thus it came about that, at the age of niueteen, 
Dicky Hulme was left alone in the world. He 
passed his examination, it is true, urged to it by 
his- teacher, but he had no heart for his work. 
He tired of it in a year or so, and emigrated. 

Meanwhile the two Worthies, so faithful to each 
other in rascality, arrived in Australia to speculate. 
They had most of the widow’s money with them, 
fairly divided, and first tried their hand with 
mining shares in Melbourne. They found, how- 
ever, that the ‘Colonials’ Were pretty well able 
to take care of themselves in these speculative 
matters. From one place to another they 
moved, tlieir funds growing less and less as they 
went, until at length they found themselves 
in Coolgardie, pretty liard-up for money, and on 
the lookout for any chance that offered of making 
more. 

The girl called 1 Miss Lily ’ by the miners was 
Warner’s only child. He had taken her from 
schobl when leaving England, and kept Her l>y 
him since. In the low water in which Warner 




and Revel found themselves at Coolgardie, it was 
imperatively necessary to compass some means of 
existence until they discovered a chance of making 
money — honestly or otherwise. Lily Warner was 
a handsome girl, and was obliged to become a 
barmaid. She had no difficulty in obtaining a 
place. Barmaids, as before stated, were paid high 
salaries, and the miners put them up to all the 
good things they knew. The work was very hard, 
to be sure, hut it was the results that had to he 
considered. Besides her earnings, Lily — disgusted, 
as she naturally was, with the whole business — 
was able from time to time to give her father 
‘ tips,’ of which he made good use. 

Such was Miss Lily’s history. After all, her 
salary and ‘tips’ were far from commensurate 
with tl>e desires of her father and liis partner. 
They had now been some months in Coolgardie, 
and hud achieved little or nothing. Neither 
knew anything practical concerning goldfields, 
and although they went on one prospecting ex- 
pedition, nothing came of it 

One hot afternoon, about a mouth after the 
departure of Jim Solus, when the smells of 
Coolgardie were specially aggressive, and the dust 
was so thick that to cross Bayley Street was like 
adventuring in a dense fog on an unknown sea, 
Warner and Revel sat drinking together in a 
remole corner of the bar. It was almost too hot 
for talking, and the pair sipped their tlrinlc 
mostly in languid silence. 

At last Revel remarked, ‘I don’t see Lily in 
the bar. Where is she?’ 

‘Lying down, probably,’ was the lazy reply. 

‘No. She is up with her patient, I’ll bet. 
Don’t you think, Warner, she has done enough of 
that V 

‘Nonsense, man. Let the girl alone. Whenever 
a man is sick some of these girls go to nurse 
him. Why shouldn’t Lily, as well as another? 
If I were to interfere it wouldn’t add to our 
already considerable popularity in Coolgardie.’ 

There was an acidity in the' last remark which 
indicated the amount of solid truth it contained. 

‘It would come to this, Mark,’ said Warner, 
pursuing the congenial subject, ‘ that some fine 
evening there would be a round-up, and we should 
be invited to depart.’ 

Revel’s sullen look admitted tlie force of the 
argument, and he inquired, ‘ Who is the green- 
horn, anyway ?’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know. That young chap 
Jim Solus took a fancy to. Jim holds him 
dividing mate still.’ 

‘Wonder if Jim’s struck anything this time,’ 
said Revel. 

‘Shouldn’t be surprised if lie did. He’s gone 
into new ground, and Jim is not the man to do 
so without knowing what he is about.’ 

After this there was ten minutes’ silence. 
They drank and smoked, and smoked and drank, 
and wiped their faces, and sighed with the heat. 
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‘I’ll tell you what, Warner,’ said the younger 
man at last ; ‘ we are doing no good loafing about 
here. Could we muster funds enough for a 
modest prospecting swag ? ’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘I would start and see what there is in that 
district Jim has gone to. If there is one good 
thing, you know there is every probability of 
another alongside of it. Hang it all, Warner! if 
we could get anything worth floating, we might 
clear out of this infernal place and face home- 
wards again. Wouldn’t a good, greasy London 
fog be refreshing after all this sun 1 ' 

‘But do you think it would he quite safe for 
us to go home— just j'et?’ 

‘Pooh, man ! Who could molest us? She is 
dead, poor soul, and her son is gone to the ends 
of the earth somewhere.’ 

‘Well, about this expedition. Are you really 
ready to go ? ’ 

‘If I had the swag I would be o(T to-morrow.’ 

‘I must. see Lily about money. She can obtain 
an advance. Of course, it will be quite under- 
stood that we are partners ? ’ 

‘That’s always understood, Warner. We’ll 
put it on paper if you like.’ 

‘I think it would be better, in case we strike 
anything really good, J ust share and share alike ; 
the thing will be very simple.’ 

‘Quite simple,’ said Bevel; then, throwing away 
a stuhip of cigar and lighting a fresh one, he 
added after a pause: ‘There’s one other thing, 
Warner, I should like to be satisfied about, If we 
are successful— something tells me we shall lie — I 
don’t know wky~but if we are, I should like a 
clear understanding with you about Lily. I want 
her.’ r-j h;.' 1 V : 'V. : > l - : - 

‘ I offered her to you at Adelaide, you know, 
and you wouldn’t have her. 5 

‘True, Warner,’ answered the other, with a 
grin. ‘You wanted to relieve yourself of her as 
an inconvenient burden, and I was obliged to 
decline her for the same reason. Without dis- 
respect to Lily, it’s best to do plain speaking. 
But if fortune smiles upon us, and we are able to 
return to London, things will be different.’ 

‘Very different,’ assented Warner lazily. ‘But 
you needn’t have brought the subject up, Mark. 
You don't want the agreement about Lily put on 
paper too, do you?’ 

‘Well, no,’ said the other, ‘as long as the thing 
is understood. 1 

. ‘ It is quite understood, Mark. Let us have 
another drink. Who is that chap leuuing against 
the door ? ’ 

‘That’s the Bishop of Charm wood’s son.’ 

‘He’s very drunk.’ 

‘He must be, because lie is talking to himself 
in Greek. And there’s Viscount Halemount at 
yonder table, bargaining with that teamster for a 
horse and cart. Those two will be pretty drunk 
before their bargain is concluded.’ 


A few days later Mark Revel was equipped 
with the necessary * swag ’ by means of , an ad- 
vance of wages obtained by Lily Warner. He 
started from -Coolgardie in the early morning, 
none knowing his direction or destination except 
his partner, Warner. For some hours he pursued 
an easterly route, as though he were making for 
wliat is called ‘Hannan’s Field,’ in the vicinity 
of Kulgoorlie. But he turned to the northward, 
and kept on his way through the busli until lie 
calculated lie was on a line with the milling camp 
of ‘Twenty-five Mile.’ Here, as it was near sun- 
set, he halted for the night. Turning liis small' 
country horse loose, he lit a fire and put on the 
‘billy’ to make tea, and with this and ‘damper’ 
he made liis supper; and then, sitting with his 
back against a gum-tree, lie smoked for the best 
part of an hour. 

With the first dawn lie was up and prepared 
breakfast. In less than an hour he was again in 
motion. Now he was going eastward, or rather 
in a north-easterly direction, following the half- 
obliterated mark of wheels which he had dis- 
covered half -an-hour after starting. 

‘Jim’s route,’ he mentally remarked. ‘I wonder 
how far he went.’ 

About three in the afternoon he came npon 
one of those ghastly sights which the terrible- 
bush sometimes affords. First lie met a country 
pony, struggling through the scrub and cropping 
wliat it could, yoked to a broken, cart.. Farther 
on, a condenser— that rude machine on which the- 
miner depends for purifying somewhat imperfectly 
the brackish water found here and there in 
granite hollows — lay broken by the path, along; 
with other contents of the cart, 

‘ I say, Jim,’ soliloquised Revel, as he contem- 
plated these tilings, ‘ if that broken condenser; 
was yours I’m sorry for, you !’ 

Proceeding a distance of less than a quarter of 
a mile, Revel came upon the unfortunate miner 
lying in the hush, naked. Men in the lust ex- 
tremities of thirst are commonly impelled, by 
some insane motive, to divest themselves of all 
their clothing. And this was Jim Solus. Re- 
garding him for a minute with curiosity rather 
than compassion, Revel glanced around for the 
man’s clothes. They were close by, and from a. 
small leather wallet attached to a belt he took 
an old map. 

This he examined attentively. The district 
was very accurately marked upon it, and Revel 
quickly fixed the spot he now occupied. About 
five miles to the north-east the map bore a cross 
in lead-pencil, 

‘Ah!’ said Revel, ‘lie has found something 
there. I will hurry on and see. It looks to he 
all over with Jim.’ 

With another brief glance at the dead or dying 
miner — it mattered nothing to Mark Revel which 
it was— he hastened forward, and, hot as it was, 
covered the five miles in little over an hour. 
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Here an anxious search followed. The place was 
covered with bush. The surface soil seemed to 
he all sand. No sign of water, of course, was 
visible anywhere. But here ami there Revel saw, 
protruding through the sand, an outcrop of yellow 
quartz. He tramped a quarter of a mile in a 
circle before he discovered wlmt he was in 
search of. 

A triumphant ‘ Ha ! ’ broke from him as lie 
came upon the well-known mark of two shallow 
trenches at right angles, to each other. Following 
the direction of one of the arms of the angle, he 
found, some distance away, another similar pair 
of trenches. Then, in due course, he discovered 
the third and fourth angles of the square making 
the miner’s ‘ claim,’ and at the corner of the last 
a post was sunk in the ground, with a piece of 
paper nailed to it, containing in rough hand- 
writing the following notification: 

GOLDEN LILY CLAIM. 

I, James Gaverick, of Coolgardie, have discovered and 
marked off this Claim, for which I intend forthwith to 
apply to the Warden for a Lease. 

James Gaveiuck. 

Dee. 10, 1895. 

Without a moment’s: hesitation Revel tore a 
leaf from a pocket-hook, and wrote a similar 
notification over his own name, merely altering 
the name from ‘Golden Lily’ to ‘Revel’s Find.’ 
He tore poor Jim's paper from the post, and sub- 
stituted his own. Then he made his arrange- 
ments to camp there for the night, after again 
examining the ground curiously, but vainly, for 
the indications of gold that made Jim mark the 
claim off. 

It would hardly have done to go hack to Cool- 
gardie immediately. Revel had plenty of ‘tucker’ 
(as they call provisions), and had no need for 
hurry. He therefore spent a week in the hush, 
tramping about and examining the ground. But 
whatever in the way of gold the ground con- 
tained was a sealed book to him. He knew 
absolutely nothing of that elementary mineralogy 
which informs the ordinary miner’s eye of the 
presence of the precious metal. 

At the expiration of a week, having altered the 
date of his notification to the day of his departure, 
he started back to Coolgardie. Passing the spot 
where ho had left the naked body of the poor 
miner, lie was surprised to find no trace of it. 
The dingoes, ' lie thought, or some other starving 
beasts, must have devoured it, even to the bones. 
Jim Solus was dead, or as good as dead, when 


Revel saw him, and no man in that stage ever 
got up again and walked. That was the end of 
Jim Solus — as it had been the end of many a 
miner on these desert fields. 

The old condenser Revel passed again, and some 
scattered fragments of the miner’s ‘swag.’ Turn- 
ing off the track east of Twenty-five Mile, he 
retraced his former course as nearly as he could 
guess, and at length found himself on the Kal- 
goorlie trail. Lute that night lie reached Cool- 
gardie, and greatly surprised Warner by walking 
in upon him. 

‘Back already 1 The same old luck, I suppose ?’ 

‘No; I’ve struck it this time, Warner — at 
least, I have marked off a promising claim, and 
we must apply for a lease at once, The thing is 
all luck.’ 

‘ I know it ’s luck. But ours lias been so low 
that I thought it was never going to boh up 
again. See anything of Jim Solus?' 

‘No,’ said Revel. ‘1 can't have hit the precise 
part of the country Jim is gone to, But I believe 
we have struck a good thing at last. Let me have 
something to eat and drink ; I am hungry and 
fatigued.’ 

‘The next question,’ said Warner, ‘will be to 
get money to keep the lease going until we can 
put it on the market. We must do it somehow, 
because if it is a good tiling it would be ten 
thousand pities to sell it. Think what we can 
make out of it by floating a company in Loudon ! 
There ’s the mining engineers to report on it, 
too. We must think it over, Mark.’ 

‘We can pay the engineers when we float the 
company — pay them with shares, I mean. I 
know two or three fellows who will do the job 
for us.’ 

‘I wonder there’s no news of Jim Solus.' 

‘Hang Jim Solus!’ said Revel angrily. ‘What 
have we got to do with him?’ 

The lease of the new mine, ‘Revel’s Find,’ 
was obtained in due course, and the ground 
marked off by the government surveyor. Money 
was obtained by some means, and men put to 
work on the lease to comply with the labour 
regulations. Revel got the three ‘exjierts’ he had 
spoken of to sober up and go out to examine and 
report upon the mine. Their reports were most 
favourable ; ‘Revel's Find’ was emphatically pro- 
nounced by these authorities to be one of, the 
richest properties in the colony. The, famous 
Greenhill Lode undoubtedly ran through it from 
north-east to south-west. 
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A STRANG 

IM IIEE, the cook on the ranch here 
on Vancouver Island, is a Ohinaman, 
and naturally he speaks Chinese. 
We know he is speaking his own 
language when he hurls at other 
Chinese who may be working on the 
place a flood of linguistic brickbats. No master of 
hounds (in the old days) or begrimed bargee ever 
had such a vocabulary of hard, angular, kuubbly, 
three-cornered words as ordinary Chinese words 
are. If he had, .no repartee would have stood 
against them, and the ‘cussee’ (or person addressed) 
would ‘have no alternative but to sink into the 
nearest available oblivion. But Jim ILee also 
speaks Pidgin-English. By the way, ‘ pidgin ’ is 
the nearest approach a Chinaman can get to 
1 business,’ and ought not to be spelt, as it often 
is, ‘pigeon.’ Well, Jim uses his best Pidgin-English, 
highly spiced with American slang from over the 
border, while he addresses us; and if you give 
him the chance, lie will enter into minute details 
of Chinese manners, customs, and history, all 
more or less unintelligible by reason of mixed 
metaphor and the intricacies of the language. 
One story lie tells us is that the Chinese 
emperor is not a very good man — why we cannot 
make out— and that 1 bimeby he [they] mak-uni 
one other man king.’ This, being tainted with 
conspiracy and all sorts of spicy ideas, interests 
us, and we ask when the coming overthrow of 
the, monarch, limy be expected. ‘Oh,’ says Jim, 
‘in ’bout three hunuerd year ! ’ Affairs move 
slowly in China. But, in addition to Jim, we have 
our Indian neighbours, and often they come up 
from their reserve close by to buy apples or 
to sell fish. We can buy . a ten-pound salmon 
from them for a shilling. Then the fun begins. 
Jim is the guardian of the apple-store, and lie 
produces a small basketful of apples for a 
‘ quarter ’ (quarter of a dollar). Sometimes the 
Indians are satisfied, sometimes they are not ; and 
when they are not the fun begins. They speak 
to us in Chinook ; they speak to each other in 
.the dialect of their own tribe. Jim speaks English 
(his variety thereof), tries Chinook, and When 
excited, and tlie bargain, is reaching its highest 
pitch,, his feelings become too much for him, 
and he flies off into Chinese. Then the Indians 
quail, and take their apples and depart. Therefore, 
there is babel on tills coast, but it is nothing 
now to wliat it was when the first white men 
reached it. 

In that vast district lying between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacific, from San Francisco ’ 
Eay nearly up to Alaska, of which a large part 
was then generally known as Oregon— a term now 
applied to one of the states of America lying 
between California and Washington— dwelt many 
tribes of Indians, all of the same race, but speak- 
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ing no less than twelve absolutely distinct lan- 
guages ; and these languages were again divided 
up into dialects, many of them so different as to 
render the speakers of one quite unintelligible to 
their neighbours on the other side of a range of 
hills who spoke another. History relates that 
this ignorance of each other’s tongue led to much 
fighting, and was frequently the cause of the 
fierce intertribal wars that were then almost 
continuously waging. The difficulty of the white 
man who arrived to ‘ trade ’ may be easily 
imagined. A sailor dealing with natives soon 
picks up a few of the . simplest words, and rapidly 
makes progress ; but his powers are sorely taxed 
when he sails out of the first river he strikes and 
into the next, thirty miles off, arid finds that the 
natives there do not understand the words he 
picked up at his first point of arrival. This 
difficulty so hampered the early traders that a 
common language, a Volapiik, was started. And 
this common lingo is now almost a complete 
language, and is spoken by natives all over that 
huge country which used to be known as Oregon, 
and is called the ‘Chinook Jargon,’ or ‘Oregon 
Trade Language.’ 

This jargon was not made, to order and ‘taught 
in the schools,’ but gradually grew up as necessities 
arose, until now at length it has arrived at the 
dignity of having a dictionary printed all to itself, 
and out of its precocity it has produced a frame- 
work which may some day arrive at the dignity of 
a grammar. The course of its growth is interesting. 

Nootka Sound, on the west coast of Vancouver 
, Island, was tlie haven to which most ships trading 
to this coast laid their courses, and here the jargon 
was cradled. And we find, as might be expected, 
that many of its most useful words are culled 
from the tribe that dwelt in that wild and wet 
district — such as kloshe, ‘good;’ hyas and Unas, 
‘large’ and ‘small;’ kumtiih, ‘to understand 
mahkook, ‘to trade;’ and iaaieu, ‘to talk’ — these 
being just the kind of words tlmt would be wanted 
at first. By degrees other words — words that had 
a character of their own— from other tribes were 
added. Perhaps it would be fairer to say that the 
words added from time to time were such as could 
be pronounced by Europeans. The Indian lan- 
guages are uncouth and unpronounceable to any 
one except, perhaps, a Welshman. The names of 
many articles of European make which came in 
the way of trade, and for which there could clearly 
be no native word, were: adopted either whole or 
in such form ns to fit the curves of a native mouth. 
‘Bed’ and ‘boat’ were easy, but ‘cold’ becomes 
cole, ‘dry’ dly ; and that very difficult word, ‘hand- 
kerchief,’ the gaudy red or yellow one so much 
prized by the dusky beauties, had to get itself 
understood as haJcaishum, a name not altogether 
unlike that applied to the same article by Euro- 
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peans of tender age. The historical date of the 
origin of the language is shown by the word for 
1 Englishman,’ kintsliautsli man , which, being done 
into English, is ‘King George man,’ and distin- 
guishes us from our Yankee cousin, who, whether 
lie hailed from north or south or east or west of 
his vast territory, is always known as a Boston man. 
Meanwhile another element crept in, . Across the 
great prairies of Manitoba and the North-west, 
over the peaks and through the gorges of the 
Rockies, came the trapper of the Hudson Bay 
Company, the French-Canadian voyageur, a man 
accustomed to deal with Indians ; and his indi- 
viduality is strongly impressed into the jargon, 
which adopted his words with the article attached. 
Thus, under the letter L in the Chinook vocabu- 
lary we find that nearly all the words are French : 
lassict, ‘ a plate lashase, ‘ chair lemahto, ‘ hammer 
leplet (le pretre), ‘ priest.’ Calipeen, ‘ a rifle,’ and 
Siwash, ‘ Indian,’ are from the French carabine 
and sauvage. The imitation of sounds, almost an 
Indian’s chief instinct, has produced a number of 
words — tintin, ‘a hell ;’ tiktik , ‘a watch ;’ and, most 
curious of all, tumtum, ‘the heart’ (not that part 
of the human anatomy subject to periodical pains 
during childhood, which it might be expected to 
mean). The word has also come to mean to think 
or to wish : Nica tumtimi chalco hyu, snass — ‘It is 
my heart [I think] that a big rain is coming.’ 
The origin of many of the words is unknown, 
and these were probably the result of some 
passing event ; but many grew from very strange 
causes. Pelton means 1 u fool,’ and is also an 
adjective, ‘foolish,’ and it had its origin in this 
way : In the very early days there was a half- 
witted man named Pelton, who did very strange 
things, living at a settlement near the mouth of 
the Columbia River, and, as he was well known, 
any strange conduct on the part of any one cnine 
to he reported as ‘ All the same Pelton.’ In spite 
of his lack of wit, Mr Pelton is probably the 
only one of that settlement whose name will be 
handed down to posterity. In 1804 an expedition 
under two well-known travellers, Messrs Lewis 


and Clarke, visited the coast, and the salutation, 
‘Clarke, how are you?’ is now the familiar 
Glahoiya ? — ‘ How do you do ? ’ 

From its earliest beginnings the jargon was 
found to he so useful that it spread and grew 
very rapidly. The Columbia River soon became 
a large centre of trade, and consequently we find 
many of the words, and also the name of the 
jargon itself, derived from the tribe of Chinook 
Indians who dwelt in that district. 

In 1863 a dictionary of the jargon by Mr 
George Gibbs was published by the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington, containing about 500 
words, classified ns follows : Chinook, 221 ; French, 
94 ; English, 67 ; Salish, 39 ; Nootka, 24 ; the rest 
being obscure, unknown, or derived from imitation. 
It is a little strange that there is not one Russian 
word to be found. 

As mentioned before, the jargon lias practically 
no grammar, and should therefore highly com- 
mend itself to the schoolboy. Its nouns have 
no declension, its adjectives no gender, and its 
verbs no moods or declensions. At the same 
time custom is forming idioms, and out of idioms 
may come grammar. It may appear at first sight 
that it would he almost impossible to express any 
even slightly complicated thought in a language 
containing so few words. But it must he re- 
membered that the method of talking amongst 
savage races is always highly figurative, and thus 
a few words may in various combinations mean 
many things. There is no word for the Deity, 
but Saghalie I'yee, ‘ the Chief on high,’ is used 
instead. Sitlcum sun, literally ‘ half day,’ means 
‘ twelve o’clock.’ It may amuse speculative 
ethnologists to ponder over what may come of 
thiB rudiment of a language in the future. At 
present it is spoken continually over, any, two 
thousand miles of coast, and though it is a rudi- 
ment, it is growing. New words are creeping in, 
and fresh races are learning to speak it. Is it 
not true that out of a somewhat similar babel 
our beautiful and expressive English language lms 
grown ? 


VINDICATION. 

PART II. 



ND now here, I said to myself, was 
the end of all ; I had come to 
this at last, and my quest could 
go no farther. If Sir Francis 
Prestyn had not lain in this room, 
so easy of escape, there had been 
none other so well suited to his purpose. I 
looked round it, having the full courage of my 
conviction. Yet what was there to find ? 

It was a grim, oblong room, the oaken walls of 
it black with age ; the shadows crowding in its 
corners so ghostly that I had a touch less of con- 


tempt for those in the hostelry. It would he 
deemed by any country-folk a dismal place, even 
the fire and lights serving but to heighten its 
melancholy. There lxuug no picture of any sort on 
its walls; an ancient mirror on a table Was framed 
in oak; mid the room and the bed, with its heavy 
curtains, moth-eaten with age, bearing coldly upon 
it the look of a hearse, began to give me a creeping 
chill. . Yet I could have sworn even then, to my 
very soul, I dreaded neither man nor spectre. 

And now I took no further look at it, for what 
I had to do for the next few hours was to wait; 
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and xvliat, indeed, I was to do after tliat had begun 
to resolve itself into a vague melancholy and despair. 
l!ut 1 thought of one thing at a time, after the 
manner of men of my temperament ; and knowing 
1 was well provided with candles and fuel, and 
that they were all agog in the inn, and would be 
till some time past midnight — for at that hour 
they would account me visited by a spectre — I sat 
down to tire out their patience. 

After years, what were a few extra hours? Yet 
the time went slowly. There were prying eyes 
about me, I knew, seeking each chink in the door, 
and I could have sworn that two or three listened 
with bated breath for every sound, though I had 
forewarned them I should not put the lights out. 
I caught the sound of their feet sometimes, pictur- 
ing them to myself clutching each other’s hands, 
starting at every sound, huddling together at every 
movement. But I did not hear even that at last, 
so taken up was I with the thought of Francis 
Prestyn. 

The fire, once replenished, had begun to burn low 
again ; but as the night wore on the wildness of 
the gale seemed rutlier to increase. It was a very 
hurricane, a wind fit for the tropics. The room 
was full of unimaginable noises as the wind swept 
through it, raving in the clmnuey as the clock 
neared midnight. 

I remembered that the whole company of them 
would he outside my door ; a faint voice, cpiiekly 
stilled, of some woman came to my ears for a 
moment. Yet the knowledge that they were there 
scarcely touched me. For my thoughts were full 
of my kinsman — my soul seemed one with his — 
and 1 heard the clock strike twelve like one in a 
dream. 

I saw him, in my mind’s eye, in this room — 
where, I had now no doubt, he had lain — pacing 
the floor with restless feet, looking into the drowsy 
tire. 1 saw him in this solitary place on this wild 
night, sitting as I wus doing, nursing his chin on 
one hand, looking into the glow with dreaming eyes. 

How 1 came to be assured of it 1 know not, 
yet it seemed to me I was looking into bis very 
soul, and knew it ardent and eager, full of a great 
hopefulness. He had the treasure safe — even here, 
in the room witli him — and who knew what the 
future might bring forth? That by his help, and 
of his aid, the king might come to liis own again ? 
For it was hut a matter of time now ; a perilous 
journey borne, the riches given up to the rightful 
owner. 

He was a man of comely looks — 1 knew it 
from the portrait — hawk-featured, and with a 
ruddy colour. It seemed as if I could look upon 
him, and see his eyes darken and hum, I read 
the thought that was in his mind ; it was some- 
thing to have lived for this hour. 

An ember fell out of the grate and I wakened 
from my dream. It was long past midnight And 
I was alone — at the end of my quest — in Francis 
Preslyu's room. Aud what I had looked upon, 


almost with my waking eyes, was but dream and 
fancy. 

I went to tile door and listened. There was no 
footstep stirring. Those in the inn accounted me 
asleep at last, undisturbed by spectre or by the 
fear of one, even deeming me a man too learned, 
it might be, to have room for fancy. Aud now 
I went so far as to unbolt the door ; hut this 
room I had eliosen being at a distance from the 
others, and. the unwonted vigil having, no doubt, 
wearied each one of them, I did not hear so 
much as a breath that I could construe into 
nearness of human creature. The wind had made 
pause for a moment ; I heard it rise again, gather- 
ing force for another blast that should crack 
the tree-tops, as I slid the bolt into its place. 

I knew it to be nothing but tbe wind, that 
burst out again in all its fury as I turned, 
leaning my back against the door, rattling the 
hinges of it as if an enemy were outside, set 
upon capturing me. Yet as I looked something 
smote strangely on my heart — as if a hand had 
touched me there. 

It was not the wind I was thinking of ; and I 
knew that it was the fire, sloivly dying, and the 
candles which had burned low, that filled the 
room with strange shadows. 1 heard the sound 
of the tempest outside, and knew that the noises 
I heard were but part of it. But it was begin- 
ning to be borne in upon me that there was 
some one in the room besides myself. 

My eyes were fixed on one corner, and yet I 
saw nothing but long, flickering shadows. A 
weaker fancy might have construed a hundred of 
them into spectres, but I knew them for what 
they were. If something lurked in that sombre 
place, it was in the very blackness of it, close to 
the wall ; there might even be a sliding panel-— 
so it flashed through my brain in a second’s 
space. I became suddenly aware, too, of the 
loneliness in which I stood in the house, a 
solitariness I had desired. There might be one 
behind, with intent to rob aud murder, wlio bad 
drawn tbe panel back for a moment and looked 
out ; and, so doing, in soma inexplicable way 1 
had divined his presence. . 

I had not come unarmed. My hand went to 
my breast. I walked— carelessly, to all appearance 
— to the place where tbe teller candle burned, 
and then, lifting it above my head, witli a sudden 
movement flung the light into the corner. : 

: There was nothing to be seen. Oaken panelling, 
an empty space— dismal enough, ghostly too, to 
all seeming— black boards, black walls ; but neither 
face nor form there. 

: Another thought sped to my brain like lightning. 
I took the candle into the place, setting it on a 
chair, and tried each. panel for some distance on 
either side, pressing my lingers along the edges, 
searching everywhere for a secret spring; I must 
have spent full twenty minutes taking each one 
separately; There was no movement in any. The 
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knowledge of my womanishness, tile conviction that 
I hud fancied something in a space where there 
was nothing but hare hoards, filled me, alone 
though I was, with a sense of shame. I lmd 
come hither to seek for that which it had Leen 
the dream of my life my kinsman had hidden, 
and I lmd wasted lialf-an-hour looking for an 
imagined murderer. 

Yet there had been no waste of time. I re- 
membered that when I had made up the fire and 
lighted another candle, and sitting down, with 
my back to the fireplace: this time, let my gaze 
run over the room, I had come hither to search 
— to see if, on floor or wall, in hole or corner, 
was any sign of buried treasure. 

I held the candle high, walking from corner 
to corner and looking closely at all — a partly- 
broken elmst, shaped like a bureau, taking my 
fancy most. I saw that one drawer had the 
bottom of it broken away ; another stuck fast, 
and took much time and patience ; but I had 
them all out at last. And when the framework 
was so laid bare, I saw no room for any secret 
drawer — a hope having possessed me all the time 
that I might find some latter. 

There was nothing there, I turned the frame- 
work of it over and over, my fingers growing 
bluck with dust. Even when I meant to leave 
it I went hack again, the curious shape of it 
having taken my fancy — scrutinising each inch for 
marks wrought in the wood — for 1 the old f ever 
of search was beginning to rise in my veins. 

I would look at it once more ; after that the 
flooring, which last I had had more hope of 
before I came than of aught else in the room. 
I took up each drawer, and turned it over once 
again for sign of any scratch that I could interpret 
into a word, when, happening to glance once more 
towards that corner where I had first imagined 
some presence, the same possession fell on me. 

It was all in shadow now. The candle was at 
some distance, but I remembered I had searched 
it before, and knew the folly of my own imagin- 
ing, which now had grown so strong that I could 
only look towards the place with riveted eyes, 
and could have sworn, hud I not found my fancy 
play me false before, that some one stood there. 
Without waiting for the candle this time, I found 
courage enough to walk straight to the place. 
I touched empty air. 

But now I was too full of unrest, too pas-; 
sionate with a Mud of despair which kept me 
constantly alert, to pause even for wonderment 
at iny own folly, dismissing it with tiie thought 
that it was a strange thing. I had never, known 
myself guilty of such imaginings before; nor 
would I let them tempt me to search the panels 
again, assured already that there was nothing there, 
for the wind might go down presently and every 
sound be heard. The hours were advancing and 
I had not yet searched the floor, the uneven boards 
of which had long been magnets to draw me. 


I began to luolc at each, taking the light in my 
hand, kneeling down the better to do bo, and 
beginning at one end of the room. My old fancies 
were at play, for in many places I found pieces 
loose and easily detached, and set to work — 
having tools with me of many kinds — to raise 
any that looked to my eyes as if they had once 
been moved. I spent much time on this, often 
waiting for a gust of wind to drown some sound, 
and taking board by hoard, I laid another back 
with a certain dogged and grim resolution 1 lmd 
found serviceable when I had liad sword in hand. 
1 was looking at every nail now, examining each 
mark ; the wind was raging furiously, and 1 had 
grown less cautious of the sounds 1 made. And 
I was suddenly conscious, and now for the. third 
time, of that strange contraction of the heart. 

There was Something in the room. 1 could 
have taken oath of it this time, though I had 
my back that way — and in the same corner where 
I had searched at first. 

And now, whether robber or murderer I could 
not say. That I was watched 1 had this time 
no shadow of a doubt, for the very soul of me 
was aware of it. And my blood ran cold with 
a sort of shiver I had never known— not even 
when Death had stared at me. 1 dashed forward 
so suddenly and fiercely that I thought it scarce 
possible he could regain his secret hiding-place. 
And yet, when I touched no one — when 1 flung; 
the light there— when I stood in the very place 
where lie had been, gazing about me, listening, 
all ears, I could hear nothing hilt the sound of 
the wind. 

But now my blood had begun to burn— it 
hud passed from frost to fire ; and there was. 
nothing else in the room to me, and I would 
wrest the secret of that corner if I lay in that 
house a month. I began to go over the panels, 
again, pressing where I had dons before, sliding 
my fingers along the edge of each, pressing even 
as I slid, that not one inch of the wood might 
escape me. It was of little moment to me in 
that mood that I had already tried all these. 
My fingers were upon the third panel when a. 
sudden rush of blood went to my heart. Some- 
thing moved. 

My right hand went to my breast ; my teeth, 
clenched. With the left hand 1 pressed where 
the right one had been a moment ago. The. 
panel was sliding. 

I strained to pierce the darkness, listening, for 
the first step forward of the murderer,; the sound 
of his breathing. I gazed, fascinated, till the 
whole narrow doorway hail rolled hack, waiting 
for a step. None came. With my face to the 
place, I walked backward till I was able to take 
the candle in my hand. Then I advanced, still 
watching, till I stood at the very opening, and 
looked down a narrow flight of steps, woven 
over with cobwebs, thick with dust, that looked 
as if no foot had disturbed it for centuries. 
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AT A FRENCH BULL-FIGHT. 



!|HEIlE is a com mou misquotation o£ 
a well-known text, that ‘money is 
the root of all evil.’ And if you 
mean by ‘ money ’ tbe removal of 
all necessity to work, tlie saying is 
really more true in its perverted 
than in its original form. For, at any rate, as 
applied to nations, the 1 love of money,’ necessitut- 
"ing . constant labour and perpetually stimulating 
inventive skill, produces, on tile whole, more 
good tlum bad effects. The Irish peasant, for 
instance, so long as lie is contented with a fare 
;,.6f- : ptitataes and butter-milk, shares his bedroom 
With the .pig, haughtily refuses to earn six- 
pence: by so degrading an act as carrying a bag 
vfoivybqy and -is. tlie finest material in the world 
'for agitators to employ in houghing cattle or 
dragging men and women from their beds in 
thii.dead of night. But, once emigrated and started 
•keenly in the competition of money-making, this 
self-sniine subject lives a blameless life and dies 
a mayor. 

Glance down the countries of Europe, and the 
decrease in tbe scale of decency and humanity 
from north to south is botli glaring and instruc- 
tive. You will begin with the Norwegian, who 
exists in a country composed mainly of boulders, 
and you will find that lie tells tbe truth, lias 
a cheaper and better regulated system of tele- 
phones than any other nation, regulates his 
liquor-traffic on the Gothenburg system, and 
scarcely knows wlmt murder is. You will end 
with the Sicilian or modern Greek, who 
spends such time as police supervision leaves 
entirely free in brigandage and cutting the 
throats of girls ; or tlie Corsican, who regards it 
as his mission in life to shoot from behind a rock 
tlie sixteenth cousin of the man who accidentally 
killed his great-grandfather’s cur dog. 

If you would pursue your investigations still 
farther south, and anywhere outside a city wall, 
it inay he well to do so from behind a bullet- 
proof cuirass, as you will be infallibly shot at 
sight if you happen alone on any considerable 
number of tlie inhabitants. From which it 
would appear that the more perfect the climate, 
the more productive tbe soil, the easier, in fact, 
that; it is to live, tlie less you must expect to 
find of cleanliness, godliness, or humanity. 

Of this conclusion the land of France, lying 
midway in tlie descensus Averni, offers at present 
a curious and interesting illustration. ‘Judge me 
a . nation by its play.’ In the north they are 
trying hard, and more or less successfully, to 
introduce rowing, football, and other manly sports 
as occupations for their spare time. In the 
south there is a furious contention still going on 
as to whether they shall or shall not allow the 
naturalisation of the Spanish bull-fight. 


In tlie month of August 1894, just before the 
first definite prohibition by the government of 
these disgusting spectacles, some of us happened 
to witness a typical one. And horrible as the 
details were, it may not be out of place to record 
them. 

Ever since the prohibition the struggle has been 
going on in a desultory fashion between the govern- 
ment in Paris and the people in the south. The 
Minister of the Interior, if he happens to be what 
tlie southerners call mdchant, launches fitfully from 
time to time fresh prohibitions. Sometimes the mili- 
tary is used to actually prevent a particular corrida. 
Then there is more or less of riot and uproar. 
The shareholders in the arena, annoyed at the loss 
they have suffered, coolly arrange and advertise 
another show. This time the military receives 
no orders. Tlie show takes place. Tlie local 
senator or deputy presides at it ; the local judge 
attends and enjoys it. Next morning there is a 
legal inquiry ; tlie bull-fighters are solemnly fined 
(the minimum legal amount) and banished (which 
means that they are given first-class tickets across 
tlie nearest frontier). Their banishment lasts 
just until they are wanted again. Thus, as a 
French gentleman explained to me, ‘Tout qu 
s’arrange bien on famille, et on pent se ficher pas 
mal de la loi.’ 

Now for what we saw, and how we came to 
see it. 

Four of us were spending our summer holidays 
in the Pyrenees, and we had descended to the 
ancient town of Bayonne, once an English strong- 
hold, and the scene, at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, of some of Wellington’s most dashing exploits. 
A grand old town it is, with the arms of England 
still silently looking down at you from the 
cathedral’s vaulted roof, with its massive and 
absolutely useless fortifications, and its splendid 
river, formed by the junction of the Nive and the 
Adour, rolling down to the sea at Biarritz. Every 
available bit oE wall was placarded in gigantic 
letters, ‘Tonos eh Bayona;’ and every one 
you spoke to said, ‘Of course you are staying 
over Sunday for tlie show?’ We did stay over 
Sunday, and, with tlie weakness of curiosity, we 
joined tlie swelling tide of some ten thousand 
human beings that poured through the pay-gates 
into the Amphitheatre. 

This Amphitheatre, or plaza, is an enormous 
building on a hill a little way outside the city 
walls, erected a few years before by a company 
who had gauged only too well their country- 
men’s . contamination from their Spanish neigh- 
bours. It is a cheap parody in brick and 
stucco of a Roman colosseum, a shoddy affair, 
daubed with a hideous drab, and penetrated with 
an evil, slaughterhouse reek of dead things lurk- 
ing / underneath the gloomy colonnades through 
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which you climb to your seat. These seats are 
not of marble ; they are low benches made of 
painted deal, arranged in ascending tiers, for all 
the world like the gallery of an infants’ school. 
The half, of these seats which are exposed to the 
sail are let much cheaper than those which are 
in the shadow, and are proportionately more 
crowded. In fact, an hour before the show begins 
they are crammed with an excited audience, who 
sit there under huge umbrellas, gesticulating, 
shrieking, and whistling to distant friends, smok- 
ing cigarettes and spitting, supplying meanwhile 
the waste , with constant goes of rough claret 
or lemonade, purveyed in a friendly way by 
struggling attendants, from a solitary tumbler. 

All round the topmost tier are huge masts, gay 
with bunting; the tricolour of France, the red 
and yellow stripes of Spain, the Imperial Engle 
of Russia all hobnob together. Somehow, we 
were not sorry to miss the Union-jack. 

The time drags on, and the shaded seats begin 
to fill up. The president’s box is the last to 
fill, but the great man (nearly always cither a 
member or official of the government which has 
forbidden bull-fighting) enters it on the stroke of 
four, accompanied by the officers of the torpedo 
flotilla which is lying off one of the quays in the 
river. Tremendous enthusiasm greets their ap- 
pearance, mixed with clamorous stampings and 
phrenetic cat-calls for the first victim. 

The vast arena, freshly strewn with dry sand, 
glares in the hot sun. Suddenly two alguazils, 
or marshals, dressed all in black and mounted on 
really fine horses, dasli into the ring to the strains 
of a small band of trumpets and kettledrums, 
seated opposite to the ‘sixty executants.' The 
marshals make obeisance to the president, who 
is perched some fifty feet above them, and are 
understood to he asking permission to present the 
cuadrilla, or gang of bull- fighters. Behind them 
come six alguwdls on foot, dressed in the costume 
of Philip T.V.’s reign. Next in order come the 
two great heroes of the day, the primas espadas, 
whose proud prerogative it is to direct the tor- 
turing of each bull in turn, and administer the 
final death-blow with a sword-thrust. One is a 
man of forty-five, Cara-Ancha by name. He is 
bald and rather fat, and does not look remark- 
ably agile. In fact, he is by no means the man 
you would select to turn loose into a liigh-walled 
field with an average Welsh bull if you valued 
his life or his clothing. The latter is magnifi- 
cence itself. Dancing-pumps, white silk stock- 
ings, tight-fitting knee-hreeclies, and an Eton 
jacket of green silk, all heavily braided with gold 
lace ; his long black hair is tied up in a Spanish 
net, and he crowns the whole with a rakish 
three-cornered hat. The other is Francisco Bona- 
rillo, a smart young fellow of twenty-three. Ilis 
dress is as gorgeous as his colleague’s, and he 
steps along with the swagger of a volunteer 
captain. Both these men have worked their way 


up to their present pinnacles of fame by arduous 
work as sobresalientes, or assistants, and continu- 
ous practice in the art of killing tethered cattle 
in the slaughterhouse with one scientific thrust. 
The programme informs us that Cara-Ancha 
‘received his baptism of blood’ in 1865, and that 
he is quite a Tory in his art, for ‘ il conserve les 
passes de la haute ecole.’ Bonarillo lias won his 
laurels chiefly in South America, where ‘son 
mode elegant et pnrtienlier de combattre et sa 
maniere intr6picle lui ont vain de chaleureux 
succis.’ * 

Next enter, in costumes scarcely less striking, 
the picadorcs, chulos, and banderilleros. The pica- 
dares are mounted on the sorriest steeds that ever ... . 
called aloud for the merciful offices of the -cat’s- 
meat merchant. The public facetiously call them 
‘herrings,’ and regard the fact that tlieir pur- 
chase-value is about one sovereign as crushing 
proof of tlieir fitness for the horrible cruelties 
to he shortly practised upon them. -: v . - 

The chulos and banderilleros are not mounted. 
Their functions will he explained later. 

The whole cuadrilla obsequiously bow the knee 
to the presidential box, and retire whilst the 
president flings down the key of the toril, or 
stable, gaily decorated with a bunch of ribbons, to 
the alguaxil. The latter rides with it to the 
keeper of the door, and then, with, a great show 
of haste and terror, gallops wildly out. The pica- 
dores and the gang on foot return and take up 
tlieir places along the edge of the wooden barrier, 
some five feet in height, which surrounds the 
arena. Immediately behind this harrier, which is 
designed for the safety of a man hard jjrcssed, 
runs a narrow passage, with several openings into 
the sand, and backed with a second barricade, 
considerably higher, and shutting off the spectators 
from all danger. The doors of the fanf are flung 
wide open, and to a fanfare of trumpets the first 
bull dashes out. He is a magnificent black beast, 
in the pink of condition, and yon feel inclined to 
admire at first the bold rush with which he 
enters, and the coquettish rosette of red and white 
ribbon, the divisa of the farm where he was 
reared, on liis left shoulder. But your admira- 
tion receives a kind of chill, and a nasty feeling 
runs round underneath your waistcoat, when . you 
learn that this rosette is threaded through the top 
of a steel skewer some five inches long. You 
cannot see the skewer— for the excellent reason 
that just as the animal emerged from his stall it 
was buried up to the top in his body-— where it 
remains throughout the subsequent proceedings. 
Those proceedings are regulated and arranged with 
the most minute and scrupulous adhesion to 
traditional etiquette. The suerte, or ‘game,’ as it 
is feelingly described, is divided into three parts : 

* The public, admiration for these espadas can hardly 
be exaggerated. One of them was hiked some little 
time ago by a bull which proved one too many for him. 
Sixty thousand people followed his coffin to the tomb. 
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(1) teasing the hull with coloured cloaks, and 
jumping out of the way when he charges, com- 
bined with the ‘game’ with the ‘piques’ of the 
picadores; (2) sticking banderillas into the bull; 
(3) finally exasperating the animal with the 
muleta, or small scarlet cape, and killing .him 
with the estoque , a long, rapier-like sword. 

And that is what we saw enacted six times 
running that Sunday afternoon. 

Arrived in the centre of the arena, Cortito 
(that was the bull’s name) .stood .perfectly still ; 
ha was dazzled by the brilliant light and con- 
fused by tire roar of the people, .coming straight 
from bis dark and silent stall. But .the skewer 
is smarting in his shoulder, and when one of the 
dados glides up to him from behind and trails 
his gaudy .cape, before his face, Cortito is after 
him like, n shot. The chulo runs .for the barri- 
cade, and 'before lie is half-way there one of his 
fellows has' diverted the animal with .another 
cloak. This game, which in itself is really rather 
pretty, and demands considerable pluck and agility, 
only lasts a few minutes. The people have paid 
their money for blood, and blood is what they 
want. So the chulos attract .the bull neat’ to a 
picador. 

The latter is sitting motionless on bis poor old 
worn-out horse, with bis i vara, tor lance, tightly 
gripped in his right hand against his right .side. 
This lance is simply a very thick broomstick, ten 
feet long, with a short spike at the end, and a 
bunch of tow wrapped .tightly round the wood 
just where the spike enters it. It .is intended to 
push the bull away and hold him .off. As soon 
as Cortito perceives the man on the horse he 
stops suddenly, paws the ground, and snorts with 
rage. The poor, patient horse stands still, too, 
his knees shaking with terror, despite .the bandage 
over his right eye, which is there to prevent his 
seeing too much and getting out of the way. 
Suddenly Cortito charges with lowered head. 
The picador loans forward, ; sticks him with the 
vara just as his horns are almost touching the 
horse’s ribs, presses downwards almost vertically, 
and shoves with all his weight and for all he .is 
worth, edging his steed off to the left the while. 
The latter rears mp in horrible fright, and plunges 
desperately. Sullenly the bull presses forward;; 
down goes the lance, See ! .it is through his hide 
now, spike, wadding, wood and all. Have you 
seen a schoolboy’s pocket bulging out and reveal- ‘ 
ing the bulky contents within 1 That is what the 
bull’s side looks like as the wooden pole . slides. 1 
lower and lower, six inches, a foot, two feet 
between his skin and his .bones. The furious 
struggle lasts for a minute or two. At last Cor- 
tito can stand it no longer ; he wrenches himself 
free, wheels round, and makes for a chulo who 
is mocking him just behind. But his sharp horn 
has scbred a point, and gashed the horse’s chest. 
Up runs a clinic, and stuffs a hand fid of rags 
into the wound. It would never do to have 


that bleeding unchecked. Some .of the actors’ 
fine clothes might be stained and ruined. And 
tlie worshipful public has not yet bad half 
enough fun for the sovereign expended on that 
horse. The poor beast is dancing about with 
pain and fear, and almost at once Cortito 
conies at him again. The picador is late this 
time; Cortito gets both his horns into the animal’s 
abdomen, works them savagely about, and then, 
with gigantic strength, lifts man .and beast into 
the Air and flings them heavily to the ground. 
In a moment half-a-dozen chulos are there dis- 
tracting his attention, whilst others raise the 
fallen rider. The horse lies kicking wildly ; three 
or four men beat him furiously on the boniest 
parts of his legs with heavy sticks, and he 

struggles .up. Rags are no good this time. 
Surely they are going to put him out of 

his misery 1 Bo you think so 1 If you do, 
yon don’t .yet know the Spaniard and his ideas 
of .sport. Look; they are hoisting the .man into 
his saddle again, He is thickly padded, and has 
suffered no hurt whatever .from his fall. His legs 
are protected with strips of steel, wrapped round 
and round with buffalo bide. He grips his vara, 
digs bis spurs, with rowels as big ns a crown- 
piece, into the poor brute’s flanks, and makes 
him gallop round the iring to meet Cortito once 
more. 

The spectators yell with delight, and leap 
wildly up on to their seats. Indignant shouts 
from those behind : ‘Assis I Assis ! nom de Dieu ! 
.Mais on lie pent rien voir 1 ’ 

.Again Cortito gets in under the vara’s point ; 
this time he buries bis horns in the mangled 
brute’s .chest, and hurls him backwards. All ! 
they may flog his wretched victim as much as 
they like mow ; lie will never stand up again, 
■Viciously the chulos wrench the big saddle and 
bridle off, and leave him there to bleed and 
writlie. Presently, with no kind of hurry, when 
tlie coast is clear, a butcher in red comes up and 
deals the coup de grace with the puntilla, or short 
dagger, which is stabbed into tlie spinal cord in 
the neck. .A handful of sawdust is scattered over 
the wreckage, and there it remains till the eud 
of the tragedy. 

Another picador is ready, and the ghastly 
butchery is gone through once more. Cortito’s 
glossy black hide is .striped with a hideous broad 
.band. of smoking crimson from, the gashes of the 
vara, and the divisa is white and red no longer. 
/With splendid pluck he still shows fight. Pant- 
ing and blind with rage, lie tears to strips the 
cape which one of his tormentors has dropped— 
and dropped rather hastily. Look at those ladies 
— save the mark 1 — laughing till the tears roll 
down their cheeks because the poor brute has 
tripped and fallen in the blood-stained rags. See 1 
he is up again, and wildly chases to the barrier 
a chulo who has left himself too near. Over the 
wood goes . the man, and with a supreme effort 
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Cortito leaps clean after liim. It is child's-play 
for the man, of course, to drop back into the 
arena, but the audience goes wild once more with, 
delight. Those in front leap up again, and arc 
as lustily cursed as ever by those behind. 

This is the ‘triumph of mind over matter 1 
which Theophile Gautier has given as his reason 
for revelling in bull-fights j a noble triumph, in 
sooth ! such ns can be rivalled, perhaps, in the 
annals of King Theebaw or the purlieus of Con- 
stantinople. 

Now is the time for the spectators in the front 
row to exhibit their lion-hearted courage. From 
their impregnable retreat they crane forward, and 
boldly stab and (log Cortito with their sticks till 
he is forced hack into the sand. 

His drooping head and desperate, appealing gaze 
round the sea of faces would touch the heart of 
a fiend. At least one would have thought so an 
hour ago. For the minute he has realised that 
he is lighting a hopeless battle, and, careless of 
the flaunted mantles, lie wanders wearily in search 
of the stable whence he came. His appeal is 
quickly answered. The trumpets sound a fanfare, 
and Act II. begins. A man is standing in the 
centre ; the chulos vault the barricade and leave 
him. there. Cortito is tired out, and does not see 
the man at once ; he still walks slowly round the 
edge, stopping, with pitiable ignorance and vain 
displays of noble strength, to trample and gore 
the horses’ carcasses. The man advances a yard 
or two. In his hands lie lias two banderillas. 
These are sticks a yard in length, enjoliveiis, 
as they say, with spiral frills of pink and white 
paper. At the end is a -small harpoon-head, a 
sharp steel blade with a deeply barbed point. In 
a flash, Cortito sees him, and advances at a run. 
The bmulf.rillera awaits him, pluckily enough, and, 
at the moment when he charges, thrusts one of 
his infernal weapons into each shoulder, leaps 
aside, and bolts for safety. Stung to fresh mad- 
ness, Cortito shakes the banderillas savagely ; one 
dangles and beats his side, the other flies out 
high into the air. .Another and another pair 
are fixed into him, with more or less adroitness. 
.Being a high-mettled beast, he is spared one— -and 
one only — fiendish refinement of cruelty. Had he 
refused to charge, the banderillas would have con- 
tained lighted squibs, whicli, nfter fizzing for a 
minute, would have exploded with a sharp and 
terrorising detonation. 

Again the trumpets sound ; tliis time it is with 
his death-warrant. Weakened and exhausted, the 
poor brute stands there in the burning sun, with 
ropiiig nostrils, lashing his bleeding sides with bis 
tail, and feebly pawing the burning dust. Tliis 
is the moment for tlie espada. Daintily lie 
approaches, with his sword hidden under the 
scarlet muleta, Five minutes more of teasing 
him ensue ; a dozen futile charges at the aggra- 
vating cloth, and at last Cora-Anclia plunges the 
rapier up to the hilt between his shoulder-blades. 


A convulsive shudder hurls the blade far away, 
and Cortito staggers to the edge. Cara-Ancha 
regains his estoque and follows him. No haste, no 
flutter; with sparkling, ferret eyes the Spaniards 
watch liim as lie comes to close quarters once 
more. This time the thrust is truer. Down sinks 
OorLito on his knees ; his magnificent head 
trembles dizzily from side to side. Slowly, slowly 
be leans, rolls over, and, with a piteous groan, 
.expires. 

An uproar of enthusiastic applause surges round 
the amphitheatre from all the degenerate mongrels 
there, in whose veins the brutal instincts of the 
Roman Empire and the savages it conquered are 
tempered to-day with nothing better than their 
own unutterably foul tobacco and absinthe. ■ With 
childish, idiotic excitement, they fling down into 
the arena top-hats and billycocks, overcoats, 
halfpence, and packets of cigarettes. The espada 
walks round, smiling and bowing. The princely 
gifts of coppers aud tobacco he retains, the articles 
of apparel he courteously and laboriously returns 
to their expectant owners ; they merely wish to 
have them touched by the heroic artist in silk 
breeches aud patent pumps. Meanwhile two 
teams of mules, gaily decked with red and yellow 
braid, and jingling with innumerable bells, arc 
flogged at full speed into the -ring and yoked to 
the dead animals. These they drag round for the 
human vultures to feast their eyes upon, and then 
disappear, leaving a horrible red track in their 
wake. 

Have you had enough of this? 

I know four of the spectators had more than 
enough. They sat there, sick and trembling with 
disgust, and, as leaving the place was impossible, 
they sat there miserably till the end, One feeling, 
passionate if not good, was uppermost, and that 
was a longing that the bull should kill one or 
more of his torturers, and so break up Lhe show. 
Once this desire was mightily near being satisfied, 
for Snrdito, a large and powerful animal, suc- 
ceeded in knocking Cara-Ancha down and ripping 
his fmo clothes open. But their chief was in- 
stantly extricated from his danger by the rest 
of the gang, and Snrdito was done to death like 
the others. Perhaps the enthusiasm was a little 
wilder as they dragged him out, but that was 
all. 

The sixth and last animal was Cabezon, who 
dashed into the ring with such resentful rage 
that he broke one horn clean off against the 
barricade. Instantly the whole ten thousand of 
the audience burst into loud cries, addressed to 
the president, and ten thousand handkerchiefs, 
some of which were white, waved wildly in the 
air. One thought at first they were demanding 
mercy for the maimed and almost defenceless beast. 
Mercy? From a Spanish rabble? Nothing of 
the sort. Simply, they wanted another bull, the 
lame.au de reserve, after Cabezon should have been 
despatched. To his credit, the president regarded 
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their clamouring with silent disdain. I think he 
and the naval officers had had all they wanted, 
too. So the audience saw it out, and revenged 
themselves by waiting afterwards and hissing him 
at the exit. When it was over, and the last of 
the slaughtered horses (there were a dozen of 
them, etripes — delightful word — in all) had been 
dragged out, we escaped with the mob. 

To say that we felt ashamed of having been 
there is to mildly understate the fact. If you 
want to feel the sting of low-down, crawling 
‘ eaddishiiess,’ as schoolboys say, go to a hull-fight ; 
and Heaven grant you may have to go to Spain 
for it. 'ijLe were in Spain a few days later, at 
Fnentefrahia, a pretty little town on the border. 
The place was' m' fUe for four days in honour 
of the patron saint. The mornings were divided 
hy the natives between long services in the 
cathedral and letting off rockets in the streets; 
the' afternoons were entirely devoted to hull-fights, 
four hulls being generously provided each day. 
Somehow we did not go. In the market-place 
were a group of tiny children playing the only 
game they knew. That was a mimic hull-fight. 
Every stage was faithfully reproduced. Only a ’ 
few small boys and girls wore not taking part in 
the game. They had managed to capture a live 
•sparrow, and were enjoying' the more fascinating 
pleasure of twisting off its legs and wings. I 
should think the patron saint must have felt both 
pleased and flattered by the spectacle. And then 
we came home to England and read solemn 
letters in the English newspapers, arguing that 
hull-fights are excellent sport, and not one whit 
more eruel than fox-hunting. If you think so, 
then by all means avoid fox-hunting. But do 
you think so? If you feel unable to decide, just 
go and see with your eyes the abominations I 
have endeavoured to describe. You will see 
nothing less cruel; there are even some tilings 
that an English pen cannot tackle, which I have 
been forced to omit. 

Last January a party of us were visiting the 
splendid ruins of the Arimes at Niines. We tried 
to fancy ourselves ancient Romans as we walked 
up to the Amphitheatre stairs, about to witness 
a great lion-feed, with Christians for the main 
dish. It was not easy to call up much en- 
thusiasm , for such a show. Then we peered 
into the dank, , gloomy prisons under tlie rows 
of seats, and tried to fancy the uncomfortable 
position of the Christians when the time came 
for the ‘ doors to open.’ This was much easier. 

. The ruined tiers of masonry and the central 
space are now used regularly, during the season,, 
for hull-fights. I wonder which of these .uses 
will he considered in time to come the most 
thoroughly disgraceful of the two — the slaughter 
of the Christians or the torture of the animals? 
The Christian victims were at least offered' their 
choice between a cruel death and conformity to 
the national, creed by sacrificing to the emperor 


or to some other quaint deity. The dumb 
animals are not even offered a cliance of a speedy 
death. 

The junior member of the party was rather 
smarter than lie meant to be when lie remarked, 
with a sigh, ‘All, well 1 I suppose there will never 
be any more lions nor any more Christians bore 
again 1 ’ 

Who knows? The time lias already come 
when America lias said to Spain, ‘You shall not 
on any pretext whatever continue to torture 
human beings. Your lack of conscience is a dis- 
grace to humanity, and we mean to make you 
bettor.’ 

This is a great jump in the progress of the 
moral sense of nations. The day may yet come 
for a greater, when tlie power of the Old World 
will cafe and dare to say, ‘No European nation 
shall any longer encourage or countenance pur- 
poseless and degrading cruelty, even to animals.’ 

If Spain is paying in her present sorry plight 
the penalty bequeathed her by the Inquisition 
of an ingrained tendency to cruelty, the sooner 
the cancer is cut out down to tlie roots the better 
for her. 

For France, at least, no pressure from without 
should be needed to make her purge herself of 
this blot upon her civilisation. The ridicule, if 
nothing else, which slio deserves will some day 
suffice to rouse her to coerce her defiant minority 
into submission to tlie national, conscience. Spain 
is tlie real stronghold of bull-figliting ; and if it 
were stopped there, shame would give ridicule a 
lift in its. task across the. Pyrenees. 

But Spain, with her loud talk of honour and 
her real sense of pride, lias now been taken in 
hand like a vicious child. The whipping univer- 
sally prescribed for such children has even now 
been administered. 

The moral lesson which lias necessitated it may 
surely witli advantage and economy be made as 
wide as possible. 

ON A MINIATURE OF A LADY. 

A EOHDEAU. 

Her lovely face within a frame 
Of golden hair is set. Her name ? 

I know not, neither do I care. 

I only know that she is fair, 

This much-bepatclied and powdered dame. 

Her laughing eyes are all aflame : 

It must have been the artist’s aim 
, To make, forsooth ! beyond compare 
Her lovely face. 

Although she is unknown to fame, 

Yet I can fancy, all the same, 

She could command with charming air 
The beaux who thronged her Sedan-chair, 

All eager for tlieir own to claim 
Her lovely fnce. 

Sissie nuNlEii. 
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the south side of a hill in the north 
of Scotland stands an old house, 
from which you look across to the 
forest of Birse and away to the 
arent hills and braes of Mar. while 
green pastures and corn-fields stretch 
down to the broad valley of the Dee ; and immedi- 
ately behind the house rises a rocky crest clothed 
with Scotch ill’s and asli-trees of great age and size. 

On this October afternoon,, when the low sun and 
softly dappled sky bespeak an autumn day, there is 
something pensive in the look of the old house, 
standing apart in the shelter of the hillside, with 
the old trees casting their shadows on the roof and 
walls, and with the unmistakable look of having 
seen better days ; and yet there are few fairer scenes 
than that which to-day lies before the old bouse of 
Bahiacraig. The far bills in Braemur are veiled in 
sunny mist ; the nearer flowing lines of the hills 
of Birse are broken by the dark-blue masses of 
fir woods; and below, the gleaming river lies like 
a silver ribbon, with a ceaseless murmur rising 
into the still air, like a low strain of solemn 
music. 

There is nothing of autumn sadness to be seen 
or felt to-day, however, for everything seems 
steeped in sunshine. Last Sunday was ‘ stookie 
Sabbath, 1 and all the land is fair with golden 
grain ; there are cheerful sounds of voices and 
signs of rejoicing labour everywhere, for harvest- 
ing is going on, and in the fields below men 
and strong-armed women in sun-bonnets and 
white ‘ wrappers 1 are ‘ leading ’ and : getting up tlio 
corn. In the stackyard a loaded cart conies 
rattling over the stony road, with a clatter of 
horses’ hoofs and the rustle of ripe sheaves. 

A herd of cows stand patiently at the gate, and 
a couple of collie puppies with their sedate-looking 
mother greet the stranger with smiling, innocent 
faces and wagging tails, ignorant as yet of refrac- 
tory cattle and bewildered sheep. Farther away; : 
in a little croft in the woods, a solitary girl- is 
reaping and singing to herself, reminding one of 
Wordsworth’s ‘Sweet Highland Girl;’ and down 
No. 48.— VOL. I. [All Eights 


below, nearer the river, there is a still more animated, 
scene, for a threshing-machine lias taken its stand 
in a full stackyard, and men and women are hard 
at work filling its capacious mouth with rustling 
sheaves as fast as they can lift them. Forks and 
rakes ply busily, aprons flutter in the wind, and 
now a great tub of water is being fast home by 
two men from the spout in the rocky hillside, 
for the great panting machine is a thirsty crea- 
ture, and needs a plentiful supply ; and over 
and through it all rises the busy humming heard 
far and near in the still autumn air, and never ceas- 
ing for a moment. It is a Beene of cheerful rural 
labour, pleasant to the eye and ear ; for, notwith- 
standing its modern appliances and associations, 
a threshing-machine in a full stackyard, with 
its busy assistants and cheerful humming, is as 
picturesque and charming a sight as one can see 
011 such a day as this, with surroundings such as 
these. 

All this speaks of to-day, of its peaceful life and 
simple labour ; and in the midst of it, but a little 
apart, stands the old house, in strong contrast, with 
a certain look of melancholy, and in every part 
seeming to belong to the times of long ago and 
another order of things. It lias, however, no. 
especial dignity of size or of architecture to recom- 
mend it to notice, and there seems little that savours 
of romance about it ; a date over the door shows 
that it was built little more than a hundred and 
sixty years ago, and the initials below the date were 
no doubt the initials of the married pair who built 
and first inhabited the house. There is no sign of 
any earlier building ; no remains of tower or keep, 
such ns mark tlie age of so many Scotch houses 
of an earlier date. This was simply the house of 
a Scottish gentleman of good family, and pro- 
bably of very moderate fortune — a member of the 
Jacobite family of limes; and it would have no 
special interest but that it is so little changed 
since the days when Scotland was in the midst, 
of her * trouble,’ and when the habits and domestic 
lives of families in the like condition must have 
been more or less affected by it. 
lleserwd.] Oct. 29, 1898. 
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In 1735, about the time when the house of 
Balnacraig was built, the ‘trouble’ had lasted for 
over a hundred years, and at that time there 
seemed little prospect of quiet in the near future. 
Twenty years before, the standard of King James 
had been raised in Braemar, less than thirty 
miles away, and Balnacraig had been built but 
ten years when the fortunes of the young Chevalier 
were put to the test aud lost at Culioden ; and 
as the Inneses were zealous Jacobites and Roman 
Catholics, every member of the family must have 
held himself ready for defence. 

Very soon after Culioden the house had a narrow 
escape of being burnt to tire ground. It remained, 
however, in the family for many years ; and then, 
passing away to strangers, it became a farmhouse, 
as it remains to-day. 

Many members of the proscribed family sought 
a home or became wanderers in other lands, and 
some became, like many other members of Scottish 
families, remarkable abroad for qualities which 
had no scope at home. 

We hear of a daughter of the house who for 
many years was abbess of tlie community at 
Haggerston ; several of the sons became priests, 
notably one who held for many years an impor- 
tant position in the Scots College in Paris, and 
who was probably a man of taste aud culture, as he 
brought to the Roman Catholic College of Blairs, near 
Aberdeen, the fine portrait of Mary Queen of Scots, 
known as one of the most valuable now existing. 

This Henry Inues was remarkable in various 
ways ; he was intimate with the family and 
adherents of the exiled Stuarts, and was in Paris 
sharing the dangers and vicissitudes of the clergy 
during the French Revolution of 1793. 

He lived to return, however, and to end his days 
at Balnacraig, which had then become the dower- 
house of the family ; the lands, together with the 
larger property adjoining, having passed into the 
possession of a member of the Farquharsons of 
Inverey, who took the name of Innos. 

There are still living those who remember the 
last Inneses who lived at Balnacraig, The house 
even in those days of its altered fortunes showed 
that the inhabitants had been people of cultivated 
tastes and education. The rooms, though small and 
low, were fall , of French inlaid cabinets, books, 
and pictures. Above all, in the house there, were 
many touching relics, held sacred not for their 
intrinsic value, but treasured as all that remained 
of a lost cause, and as witnesses of the ardent 
affection and loyalty inspired by a royal race in 
almost unprecedented misfortune ; and as such, even 
in these days, so far removed from such ideas -and; 
passionate feeling, the sight of a worn pocket- 
book containing a miniature, a lock of hair, or, 
even a faded flower, will make the, ‘tears rise in 
the heart,’ though the cause has sunk into 
oblivion or remains only a theme for romance. 

There are no -such relies now in the house — 
only a rusty belL hanging in the quaint belfry, 


and the small arched windows of what once was 
the chapel tell of the days when mass was cele- 
brated there. In tlie kitchen there is an old meal- 
girnel, which might be of any age, and a mighty 
iron pot hangs on the ‘swee,’ as those primitive 
contrivances are called which Scotch housewives 
still use for their cooking. 

To the right and left are the old gardens and 
what might once have been a ‘ pleasaunce,’ which 
are dignified by entrance-gates and stone piers 
with balls on the top, and these are continued 
round the enclosure at intervals. The garden, 
with sundial and turf walks, and walls on which 
grew, it is said, long ago, fine fruit — French 
apples and pears — mixed with a rambling growth 
of old-fashioned flowers ; and the ample size of 
the whole seems to show that the owners, when 
they built their house a century and a half ago, 
thought something of the pleasures and refine- 
ments of life besides its mere necessities. 

There is a curious hiding-place in the hill 
behind the house, hidden among the rocks and 
roots of trees, which might be taken for a fox’s 
earth, hut which leads to a subterranean passage 
going far into the hill, and ending in one of 
those curious underground circular chambers, 
built of rough stones, supposed to be Piets’ 
houses ; but in the days of the Inneses of 
Balnacraig this is more likely to have been made 
as a hiding-place for valuables, money, aud plate, 
and perhaps dangerous papers, when a sudden 
surprise might have involved the loss of all they 
possessed. At any rate, some years ago a fine 
inlaid standing clock was found there, of French 
workmanship; and it stands in the house of the 
present owner of Balnacraig, three miles away, 
ticking away the time now, with its ‘never — for 
ever’ voice of warning, as it did long ago, before 
it was hidden by its owners for years, and then 
forgotten in the anxieties and alarms of the time. 

In April 1746 the battle of Culioden was 
fought and lost ; and Scotland was weeping the 
loss of many who had fallen in battle and on 
the scaffold, and of others who were flying the 
country, exiles for the rest of their days, or who, 
like tlie foxes, were hiding in dens aud caves of 
the earth. The land shuddered under the iron 
heel of the Duke of Cumberland, who exercised 
his: power with, the utmost rigour and cruelty, 
burning and destroying the houses and farms of 
those suspected to have, been disaffected, and pun- 
ishing with death and imprisonment master aud 
servant alike. Whether or not limes of Balnacraig 
had actually been in arms against the king at St 
James’s, he was known to be a strong and active 
Jacobite, and Jeep in their counsels ; and as such 
he had fled iuto hiding to avoid being dealt with 
as many of his friends had been, perchance leaving 
his wife a widow and his children fatherless. 

News soon came that the soldiers of the 
Duke were in the neighbourhood ; and one 
summer morning the lady of Balnacraig saw the 
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red coats of a company of soldiers crossing the 
fields which lay between her house and the road 
to Aboyne, six miles away. Her heart had sunk 
when she heard of their approach from the north 
the day before ; but she was a brave and clever 
woman, and resolved to do all she could to save 
her house and her husband’s property. 

The servant lasses had screamed and run away 
to hide their heads under the blankets on their 
bed in the attics when they heard of the soldiers 
coming, till they were bidden to come down to 
help their mistress in her trouble, for all hands 
were wanted ; and then began the work on which 
the lady’s heart was set. Such a slaying and 
plucking of hens, boiling and roasting of meat, 
and making of barley broth had never been seen 
before in the house of Balnacraig ; and it con- 
tinued far into the night, long after the terrified 
and excited children were asleep in their beds. 

With the next midday came the soldiers— a 
company under a young captain, with two officers 
under him. It was very hot ; the river below 
glittered in the sun ; the corn, just turning into 
gold, basked in the heat j and far up the wide 
strath of the Dee lay the noonday mist, hiding 
the long ridge of Ben-y-bourd and Een-A’an, and 
hardly revealing the dark rock of Craigdarroch 
which overhangs the pass of Ballater. 

A halt was called when they reached the front 
of the house, and the captain, a young English- 
man who had seen his first buttle at Culloden, 
advanced to the door, bidding his men keep back, for 
there in the doorway stood a young woman alone 
—only her little daughter of ten clung to her skirt, 
trying hard to be as bravo and calm us her mother. 

‘ Madam,’ said he, courteously uncovering, ‘lam 
come for one James limes, reported to be one 
of the disaffected against his Majesty King George. 
If he is in the house I must see him ; and if he 
refuses, I. must come in and search for him.’ 

Mrs limes replied that he was not at Balna- 
craig ; adding, with truth, that she knew not where 
he was, as he had been absent for some time. 
There was a pause, and then, calling up his two 
officers, the captain, in their presence, produced a 
paper, and read the indictment against the owner 
of the house, concluding with an order to bring 
liim prisoner to Inverness, and to burn and destroy 
the house, as that of a rebel and traitor to the 
king’s majesty and government. 

There was a silence after these dreadful words, 
and then came the answer: ‘You must do your 
bidding. I have none but womenldnd and chil- 
dren in the house ; and God help me and them, 
for if you drive us front here we have nowhere tu 
hide our heads.’ 

Little Betty, when she saw her mother’s tears, 
who had been so brave and busy till now, liid 
her head, and dared not look up. 

One of the officers said a few words aside to 
the captain, and after a short conversation he 
spoke again. 


£ My men have had a long march this morning,’ 
he said, ‘ and upon empty stomachs. We reached 
a farm some miles below, thinking to get a meal, 
and we found the house empty and the people 
fled, and they had not left a peck of meal nor 
a mouthful of whisky behind them. Every cow 
and sheep had been driven off', and there was 
nothing left but water out of the burn, for which 
my men have no fancy. At any rate, before we 
proceed to business, get us something to eat. I 
will keep the men on the green if you will 
bring out wlmt you have, or we must come in 
and take it.’ 

Then the lady spoke again. ‘ Make your men 
sit down in the shade yonder,’ she said, ‘ and I 
and my maids will bring out wliat we have ; and 
come you and these gentlemen into the parlour, 
ami take your meal there.’ 

‘ Meanwhile, by your leave, madam,’ said the 
captain, ‘I and my officers will come in — in ease 
Mr Innes may not be gone so far from his house 
but that we may find him.’ And in a few minutes 
their heavy steps were mounting the stair, opening 
and looking into the cupboards, and . searching into 
every corner which would have liid a mouse. They 
found no one but the children, who lmd been 
shut up in the nursery, where one of the officers 
began to turn over the bedding and to thrust 
liis bayonet into the mattresses, when the mother, 
with a scream, started forward and snatched up 
a one-year-old child fast asleep among the pillows, 
and Betty threw herself before the man with a 
loud cry. 

And now the feast was ready, and the women 
were carrying out to the hungry men great iron 
pots of savoury broth, piles of bannocks, fresh 
and crisp, cans of new milk, and whisky in the 
large jars called in those days ‘ grayhearcls.’ The 
soldiers, who had not fared too well in a country 
where every mouthful had been grudged thorn, sat 
down in the welcome shade, and the lasses, Kirsty 
and Beenie, were received with such rough but 
flattering welcome that ever after the day the 
soldiers came to Balnacraig was remembered as 
a white day in their lives. 

Meanwhile, within the house, the officers were 
equally well regaled with boiled chickens and new- 
laid eggs, currant and gooseberry tarts and cream ; 
and, with many a sigh from the housewife that 
her husband’s good claret should be drunk by his 
enemies, cups were filled again and again and 
drained to pledge King George. And then, as good 
cheer and good wine raised their spirits and confused 
their politics, they toasted the lady of Balnacraig, 
and declared that, rebel though her husband was, she 
had given them of her best, and that her house should 
be safe from harm for the sake of her hospitality. 

The sun had sunk below the western hills 
and the dew was falling before the soldiers 
departed from the house of Balnacraig ; and as 
they marched in broken ranks down the hill, 
it was a hard matter for the most of them to 
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keep their leys ; nevertheless, as they turned 
down the road which led to Aboyne, they gave 
a shout and another cheer to the lady and her 
household. 

The children fell asleep that night in their 
beds talking of the soldiers. Their mother sat sad 
and alone in her disordered parlour, her courage 
departed and her spirits lowered, now that the 
dunger had passed ; but she had saved Balnacraig. 

Betty, upstairs in the nursery,, was telling how 
she had seen one of the soldiers empty the 
whisky-jar, and, in a frolic— for the whisky had 
flowed freely — had put his head into the ‘gray- 
heard’ that he might get the very last drop; 
and, in the midst of the shouts and laughter 
of his companions, how he had rolled down the 
hill with his head still in the jar. 

The soldiers never came again to Balnacraig; 
and the house, which might have been left a 


blackened ruin, remains very much as it was 
then, though all the fine furniture and the 
cherished relics are gone, and the garden and 
pleasure-grounds arc grown wild. There are 
people alive now who remember Miss Betty 
and Miss Jean, who lived in the old house 
till they died, and who told the story of King 
George’s soldiers, and how their mother saved 
the house ; and Miss Betty especially was 
never tired of telling how the soldier had rolled 
down the hill with hia head in the jar that had 
held the whisky. 

Miss Betty and Miss Jean have lain for many 
years with their kindred in the old burial-ground 
at Aboyne ; but there stands the house, as we see 
it to-day, with the great trees sheltering it, which, 
in their youth, were witnesses of another order 
of things in the troubled days that followed upon 
the battle of Culloden. G. E. B. 


THE GOLDEN LILY. 


CHAPTER III. — RECOVERY. 



j]2ST a temperature of 120° in the shade, 
it required a strong constitution 
and very careful nursing to carry 
a patient through the slow and 
perilous course of an attack of 
typhoid fever. Young Hulme was 
fortunate in having both, and at the end of a 
month the sure but tedious process of con- 
valescence set in. 

He awoke from a sleep one evening with a 
clearer perception of his situation than he had 
yet enjoyed. Mrs Brady was quietly putting the 
room in order, and he watched her silently for 
several minutes, until she observed him looking 
at her. 

‘Ah,’ she said, ‘you are getting better now. 
That was a fine sleep you had,’ 

‘ I am very weak, mid feel a lot of pain ; but 
I know I must be better.’ 

After a pause lie added faintly: 

‘ How good you have been to me!’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said the woman. 1 Now, you must 
keep quiet, you know. I will give you a little 
broth ; then, maybe, you will go to sleep again.' 

She administered thu nourishment with a spoon, 
and when the patient said he would like more 
she shook her head. 

‘You must bear with your appetite for some 
days: yet,’ she remarked, ‘for, now we have got 
you through the fever, it would never do to send 
you back into it again. Try and sleep.’ 

He closed bis eyes, bub sleep would not come 
just then. He was trying to .give intelligible 
shape to a vision that was floating through his 
brain. He liad a dim and grateful sense of a 
very soft and cool hand and a gentle face, but 
could not be certain that lie had not been dreaming 


of his mother. Mrs Brady was all kindness and 
gentleness to him— but it was not Mrs Brady. 
Her band and face were both very gentle indeed, 
but they were rough with hard work. 

‘Mrs Brady,’ he said, 

‘Yes?’ 

‘Any news of— of Jim?’ 

‘Not yet. Why, he hns only been a month 
away. It is too soon to hear from him. My 
man has been three months away at Hannan’s.’ 

‘Has there been— any person— except yourself 
nursing me?’ 

1 Why, it isn’t much I could find time to do 
for you, with my own house and family to look 
after. If it wasn’t for Miss Lily I don’t know . 
where you would be.’ 

‘Miss Lily?’ 

‘Yes. Half-a-dozen times a day, and mostly 
all night, she has been here with you. I don’t 
know how she lias stood it, with her hard work 
at the bar as well.’ 

‘ God bless her ! ’ he said in a whisper. 

‘Well you may say that,’ observed Mrs Brady, 
who had overheard the words. ‘Considering you are 
a stranger to her, she is the best girl I ever knew. 
But there ! — when a man’s sick and wants nursing, 
it’s no matter whether lie is a stranger or not.’ 

‘Will she — will Miss Lily — come this evening?’ 

‘She is sure to come— in an hour or so. Now 
try and sleep ; she would be so glad to find you 
sleeping.’ 

Thus encouraged, be closed liis eyes, lie was 
soon in a light but refreshing sleep. Before he 
awoke the girl came, and sat by the bedside 
watching him. The fatigue and want of rest 
during the last four weeks had left, their mark 
upon her face. Her eyes were not so bright, 
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and she was very pale ; still, the beauty was not 
obliterated, but was rather refined and spiritualised 
by the traces of fatigue and the expression of 
solicitude. It is little wonder that sick men, 
when convalescent and conscious of the gentle 
care bestowed upon them with so much silent 
patience, fall in love sometimes with their nurses. 
At what other time is the almost angelic softness 
of a woman’s nature so keenly felt? 

When lie opened his eyes and beheld the girl, 
his first expression of feeling was a long sigh. 

‘ I am glad to see you so much better,’ she 
said softly, leaning a little over him. 

He put out his arm, and she let him take one 
of her hands in his and hold it gratefully for a 
minute. 

‘Ah, Miss Lily,’ he whispered, ‘you have been 
an angel to me in a strange land. I — I have 
been thinking of you this evening, not knowing 
it was you. Until Mrs Brady told me, I thought 
I had been dreaming about — about my mother. 
She is dead.’ 

The girl regarded him with eyes of tender 
pity, mid gently released her hand. Then she 
glanced round the room. Mrs Brady had left 
nothing to he done there. 

‘Mrs Brady has given you some broth, I 
suppose ? ’ 

1 Yes, Miss Lily.’ 

‘ Well, I will give you a little milk now. 
Then I must go ; but I will return in an hour 
and stay with you.’ 

The girl gave him the milk, and made his 
pillow comfortable. 

‘Do you think you could sleep a little more?’ 
she asked. 

* I will try, Miss Lily. It is very hard upon 
you to come here, and very selfish of me to wish to 
see you again. But I can’t help it— indeed I can’t !’ 

She only laughed, and bade him try to sleep, 
promising to he back in an hour and bring her 
needlework with her. She kept her word ; and 
for hours lie lay looking at her plying her 
busy fingers in a corner of the room. She refused 
to talk to him or allow him to talk ; and until 
he fell asleep late in the night he exchanged no 
word with his nurse save when, from time to 
time, she came to administer some small nourish- 
ment to him. 

In the course of a week, however, Hulme had 
made so much progress towards recovery that the 
barmaid had less occasion to devote herself to 
him than she had been doing, and was able to take 
some rest She did not come so often now, or 
remain so long when she came. Mrs Brady 
continued to do all that was necessary. The less 
frequent and shorter visits of the girl, although 
Hulme acknowledged that she sadly needed rest, 
were nevertheless a gradual withdrawal from his 
sight of a presence that made convalescence a 
happiness. She seldom remained more than a 
few minutes. 


One evening, however, he made hold to ask her 
to sit with him for a while. With a little hesita- 
tion, she drew a chair to the bedside and sat down. 

‘I see so little of you now, Miss Lily,’ he said ; 
‘and after all your kindness to me, I feel it hard 
not to be able to get opportunity enough to tell 
you how grateful I shall always he. I shall 
never forget what I owe you.’ 

‘But there are Mrs Brady and Jim,’ she 
answered ; ‘ you owe still more to them. Do not 
begin to thank me or I shall have to go away.’ 

‘ Very well,’ he answered, with a smile ; blit 
lie caught one of her hands unawares and put 
it to bis lips. ‘ There — forgive me, Miss Lily ; 
my heart is very full.’ 

The colour rose in the girl’s face, and for some 
seconds she forgot to withdraw her hand from 
his, or refrained from doing so, 

‘Is there no news of Jim?’ he asked. 

‘ No ; none at all. A man who has been pros- 
pecting in the same district returned a week 
ago, but saw or heard nothing of Jim. But then, 
there is nothing surprising in that ; the bush is 
a lonely place.’ 

‘Poor Jim ! I wish I saw his face again.’ 

‘So yon shall. Prospecting, you know, is 
tedious work ; but Jim will soon be back again, 
successful or not, because his provisions will run 
out.’ 

After a minute’s pause she asked : 

‘What was the reason Jim took such a fancy 
to you?' 

‘He never told me. But I suspect, from a 
word he let drop one night, that he knew my 
mother when she was a girl.’ 

‘Ah! You said slie was dead.’ 

1 Yes, Miss Lily.’ He paused a while, and added : 
‘Father died over two years ago. He was a 
clergyman. After his death mother fretted a 
good deal, and her health became delicate. Then 
two scoundrels — her trustees — made away with all 
her money, and the shock broke her heart. She 
died the same day she received their letters.’ 

‘ Her trustees’ letters ? ’ 

‘There is a letter-case in the pocket of that 
coat hanging by the door. If you will give it 
to me, Miss Lily, I will show you the two 
letters that killed my mother. They will explain 
everything better than I can do it.’ 

The girl did as lie desired, and he put into 
her hands the two letters. She turned very pale 
as she read them. After rending them a second 
time, she handed them back without a word. 

‘Miss Lily ! Are you ill ?’ he exclaimed, noticing 
the sudden change in her looks. 

‘Not very well, I think; I have had to attend 
the bar a great part of the last three nights. I 
think I will go home and lie down. Good-bye ! ’ 

She gave him her hand and rose. He looked 
at. her with pain and perplexity. She lmd never 
parted from him before in this manner. He did 
not know wluit to say; and before he could 
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utter a word she was gone, merely turning her 
head at the door with a parting smile. 

Miss Lily came no more. She did, indeed, send 
more than one message of inquiry, but that was 
all. Mrs Brady could give Hulme no explanation 
beyond the reasonable but unsatisfactory one that 
lie required the girl’s ministrations no longer. 
He wished he were able to go down to the bar 
and see her ; but this was out of the question for 
some weeks yet. At last lie sent a short letter 
to her : ‘ Hear Miss Lilt, — Will you not come to 
see me any more?— Yours, R. II.’ The answer 
was : ‘Dear Mr IIulme, — I hear of your con- 
valescence regularly. I am kept very, very busy. 
•—Yours, Lily.’ 

‘Yours, Lily.’ What pleasure this simple and 
familiar conclusion would have given him had 
the rest of the little letter been different! She 
had evaded an answer to his inquiry ; and, with 
a heavy heart, lie interpreted the evasion as a 
negative. She would not come to see him again, 
and the reason was an impenetrable mystery to him. 

This was not the only trouble which attended 
his recovery. When, at length, he was able to 
walk about a little, he avoided going near the 
bar where Miss Lily was employed, and where 
all tile news of the place was retailed and dis- 
cussed. But he heard enough to make him very 
anxious concerning Jim Solus. Nothing had been 
heard of Jim since he left Goolgardie. His stock 
of ‘tucker’ could never have lasted him so long, 
and there was nothing to be got in the busli 
except lizards and shakes. He would hardly try 
to sustain life on these tilings whilst within 
reach of settlements. He had not been heard of 
at ‘Twenty-five Mile,’ nor at ‘Hannan’s,’ nor at 
any of the mining camps. Worst sign of all, the 
little country horse he had taken with him had 
been found in the hush, some miles out, dead of 
thirst, with a portion of the cart still yoked to 
it. Miners in Goolgardie, who knew the bush 
well and what these things portended, shook their 
heads and expressed their conviction that Jim 
Solus was dead. 

If this was so, the situation of Hulme would 
bo a sad one. With enfeebled health, which it 
would take him some months to recover, he 
would be capable of no exertion such, as the 
conditions of the country demanded. He began 
to see how foolish he had been ever to come 
here. He had much better have remained ju 
England. There, at least, lie had a post worth 
keeping. Had Jim Solus lived, successful or not, 
Hulme felt sure of a friend experienced in all the 
ways of the country. He could not avoid sharing 
the conviction of those wild were best, able to 
judge, that poor Jim was dead. There was nothing 
uncommon in a miner dying of thirst in the 
hush. Jim only shared the fate of many others. 

And Mi 83 Lily, for some unknown reason, 
had also deserted him. He felt this loss all 
the more because, as a stranger, he had no claim 


upon her, and he owed her a deep debt for her 
unselfish devotion to him during his illness. He 
had heard that barmaids frequently performed 
these offices of mercy for sick miners. They 
would not expect to be bound in any way to 
their patients after the latter were recovered. 
Why should they? Hulme was afraid lie had 
betrayed his heart too plainly to his young nurse, 
and so sent her away from him. What claim 
could such as he have upon the thoughts of any 
girl in the country? 

Swallowing the bitter draught as best he could, 
he began to consider seriously what to do next. 
He was afraid there was no prospect for him in 
Western Australia. It would take him long to 
acquire strength and experience enough to hold 
out any hope of success. It was a blind mistake 
to have conic here at all. Thank God, he had 
enough money in the bank to pay Iris passage back 
to England. Whether his prospects in England 
would be much better than they were here, there 
would be time enough to consider when he got back. 

One evening Mrs Brady came to him in high 
spirits. Her ‘man’ had returned home, and had 
been fairly successful in his expedition to ‘ Hannan’s.’ 
He was coining over to see Hulme by-and-by, and 
was at present down at one of the bars, talking 
to the men there. 

‘I suppose he has heard nothing of Jim?’ 

‘Ah, poor Jim! No; I’m afraid there will 
never be anything heard of Jim again.’ 

After sunset Brady came to see him— a strong, 
bushy-haired man, with a complexion sunburnt to 
the colour of bronze. In his rough and hearty 
way he congratulated the young man oil his 
recovery, and gave expression to his deep satis- 
faction that his 'missus’ had been able to be of 
use to him. 

Hulme was expressing his gratitude to Mrs 
Brady when her husband interrupted him. 

‘Why, man, a job like that is as good as a 
holiday to her ! She ’ll feel the bettor of it for 
a twelvemonth to come. It ’s a way with women 
—they’re curious creatures, but tremenjus good! 
There’s the barmaid, Miss Lily, too. That girl 
is a brick. She deserves a better man than the 
fellow that ’s going to have her.’ 

‘Who?’ cried poor Hulme, with a painful 
dropping of the heart. 

‘He’s her father’s partner. I suppose you 
weren’t long enough about to know one or the 
other. They have struck a good claim, 1 believe, 
and are going to float it as a company — out in 
the same district poor Jim Solus went to.’ 

‘Who are they? What are their names?’ 

1 Don’t you know Miss Lily’s name ? ’ 

‘ No ; I never heard her called anything except 
Miss Lily.’ 

Hulme recollected at the moment as curious, and 
probably unintended, the simple signature of ‘Lily’ 
appended to the note he had received from her. 

‘ Her father’s name is Warner. His partner, the 
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man who is to have Miss Lily, is called Bevel. 
They say he is a lawyer.’ 

Hiilme was almost stunned. With a gasp lie 
repeated the names, ‘ Warner — Bevel,’ and stared 
blankly before him. 

‘Do you know them?’ asked Brady, removing 
the pipe from his mouth. 

Hulme did not answer for a minute. 

‘ Yes — no ; that is, 1 have never seen the men, 
hut I know something about them.’ 

‘Nothing good, I’ll bet. They are a shady- 
looking pair. Since they came to Coolgardie they 
have been living on the earnings of Miss Lily, 
and whatever their wits obtained for them.’ 

‘But how is it known that Bevel is to have 
Miss Lily V 

‘Everybody knows it. They are gone.’ 

‘Gone! — Where?’ cried Hulme, with a start. 

‘ To England. As I told you, they are going 
to lloat their mine — “Bevel’s Find” they call it — 
and, of course, London is the place for that kind 
of business. They left Coolgardie early this morn- 
ing for Perth.’ 

Brady was kind enough to go away soon after 
this. Hulme was in a kind of stupor of misery. 
Gone ! — without a word of farewell. Gone, with 
the men who had killed his mother, to become the 
wife of one of them, Oh, Miss Lily 1 

He recalled now, with mixed emotions of Litter- 
' ness and surprise, the change in the girl’s counten- 
ance when she read the two letters he had shown 
her. How could she consent to be the wife of 
Bevel after reading them? Her father was no 
better than Bevel ; but still lie was her father. 
But there was no creditable, no plausible theory 
that would explain her giving herself voluntarily 
to the other villain. She might have been engaged 
to him already ; but no girl of honour and spirit 
would keep such an engagement. 

Her sudden dropping of Hulnie’s acquaintance, 
after discovering that her father and lover were 
the false trustees of the young man’s mother, was 
not the least perplexing or painful part of her 
conduct. Was she ashamed of them, hut still 
determined to stand by them ? Hulme would 
never have believed it of her ; but there was the 
fact. And now that they had got a gold-mine 


to dispose of in London, she had gone away 
witli them, to marry Bevel as soon as the property 
was sold. 

Hulme, hardly knowing what he did, reeled 
down to the bar that night. In Miss Lily’s place 
there was now another girl. She knew Hulme, 
and showed herself very glad to see him. 

‘So Miss Lily, I hear, is gone?’ 

‘Oh yes, gone to England. They started this 
morning. But didn’t yon see her before she 
went ? ’ 

‘ No,’ he said ; ‘ I only heard of it half-an-liour 
ago.’ 

‘Well, that’s curious,’ remarked the girl. 
‘After nursing you through your illness, the least 
she could have done was to go and bid you 
good-bye. I know I should have done it — or any 
other girl.’ 

‘ I hear she is to be married in England,’ said 
Hulme, with a bitterness be could not conceal from 
the girl. 1 Perhaps her mind was too full of that.’ 

‘ If she marries Bevel she will he sorry for her 
bargain. I always thought she detested him,’ 
said tiie girl. 

‘Maybe the gold-mine gilds him?’ 

‘The men don’t believe he came by the mine 
honestly. Why, lie wasn’t a fortnight away, and 
wouldn’t have known a gold-mine from a potato- 
garden ! And what has become of Jim Solus ? 
If Lily is fool enough to marry that man, she ’s 
likely to have troubles before her.’ 

But Lily knew what he was already. She 
knew how he had ruined Hulme’s mother and 
tried to throw the guilt on her father. And yet, 
knowing this— knowing, as she must have known 
(for the barmaids hear everything), tlmt lie was 
suspected of having obtained the gold claim by 
unfair if not foul means — she had gone home 
with the man, to marry him 1 Faugh ! Hulme 
could not bear to think of it. He was sorry 
from his heart that lie was under any obligation 
to her — that ho had ever met her. And how 
could Warner and Bevel have known the direction 
in which poor Jim had gone prospecting if she 
had not betrayed bis confidence to them ? Dicky 
Hulme’s faitli in woman was gone. 

{To be continued.) 


OUR INDIAN NATIVE CAVALRY. 


gEBY little is known to the public 
generally, or even to the majority 
of military men, regarding the 
organisation of our Indian native 
cavalry regiments, being, as they 
are (with the exception of the three 
regiments of Madras Lancers), raised on a system 
absolutely peculiar to the country, and a relic, 
so to speak, of native India before the arrival of 
the British Government. 



It will come as a surprise to most people to learn 
that the native trooper not only feeds and clothes 
himself, but that his horse, saddlery, arms (with 
the exception of his carbine), arid transport are 
not the property of Government, hut his own, 
paid for out of his own pocket, and kept up at 
his own proper expense. 

This system, known as the ‘ dlladcir system,’ 
of course originated with the rough old times, 
when every man of the fighting classes of India 
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was of necessity a soldier from his birth, armed 
and equipped to the best of his means, and, very 
much as are the tribesmen on the frontier with 
whom we have lately been fighting, ready to join in 
any disturbance which might, directly or indirectly, 
affect him. 

When a man wishes to enlist in a dlladar 
cavalry regiment, he must provide himself with 
a horse, saddlery, a lance (if his regiment are 
lancers), a sword, his uniform, and hia transport ; 
or else he must be employed as a rider by some 
other person who is the happy possessor of all 
these necessaries. In the former case he is called 
a silladar, or the owner of an ctssami; and in 
the latter case a bargir , and his employer his 
silladar. 

A silladar draws pay for liis assami and 
also for his own services. Thus, if a man owns 
two assamis, he draws two lots of horse pay and 
one lot of pay for himself, a corresponding amount 
to this last being paid to the man who rides his 
second horse — that is to say, to his bart/ir. 

In some regiments, until comparatively recently, 
It was quite usual for one man to own ten or 
twelve assamis, or even an entire troop. More 
than this, it was not unusual for an assami to be 
left by will to a man’s wife or infant child ; in 
which case the executors employed a substitute 
(a was Icidmat) to ride for the woman or child, 
thus enabling the owner to draw horse pay. 
This practice is still common in some native 
States. 

Of late years the practice of employing bargirs 
has been discouraged, as it is thought advisable 
that every trooper should himself have some stake 
in the regiment,; and only a sufficient number to 
ride the second chargers of the native officers are 
permitted to he engaged. 

The upkeep of his own transport by the 
dllcidar is managed in this wise. All the horses 
in a regiment are told off in pairs, and to every 
pair is attached a saise, or groom, and a transport 
pony, with pack-saddle, line gear, &c., complete. 
Now, the owners of those two horses have not 
only to buy that pony and its belongings between 
them, but have in addition to feed it, keep up 
its equipment, and pay the saise. Hence an assami 
may be said to include half a pony and equip- 
ment— the upkeep of a servant and half the feed 
of a pony being reckoned among the liabilities of 
its silladar. . UbJXj 

Theoretically, a man may join bringing his 
horse,; &c., with him, provided his outfit meet 
with the approval of his commanding officer; and 
formerly, in the infancy of silladar cavalry, lie 
generally did this. Modern ideas, however, re- 
quire a better horse than the native would 
generally have facilities for obtaining, and also 
demand a certain amount of uniformity in 
saddlery, arms, and equipment. 

Nowadays, therefore, by the institution of 
regimental funds, originally started by an advance 


from Government, all the items of a silladar’ s equip- 
ment can be purchased regimentally at a certain 
fixed price ; and when a recruit joins he must pay 
the money equivalent of his assami, whatever it 
may be in his particular regiment. 

Of course, it is desirable that a man should on 
joining pay the whole amount required of him, 
and start clear ; but, in the case of a desirable 
man, it is usual to accept something less than the 
full assami price, advancing the remainder out of 
regimental funds at a small rate of interest, and 
recovering it by instalments from his monthly 
pay. Further, if an old soldier should require 
any new article of uniform, saddlery, line gear, 
he goes to the regimental stores, where such 
articles are kept (having been purchased in large 
quantities at wholesale prices by the ‘store fund,’ 
and where a staff of tailors, saddlers, shoemakers, 
&c. are employed), and becomes a debtor to the 
regiment; to the extent of his ‘store, hill;’ 
which amount, unless he wishes to pay ready 
money, is recovered in the same way. To a great 
extent, then, the commanding officer of a silladar 
cavalry regiment is a banker or trader, and keeps, 
on behalf of his regiment, a debit and credit 
account with each one of his men individually. 

There are many funds, but as a horse is the 
most important item of a cavalry soldier’s equip- 
ment, the ‘chundah fund,’ which provides for the 
purchase of remounts (or, in some regiments, for 
their breeding), may be said to he the most 
important. 

The fund is of course started, in the first place, 
by a Government advance, enabling the original 
commanding officer of a new regiment to pur- 
chase a certain number of horses. 

These horses are issued to men who join as they 
pay for them, the price fixed being the average 
amount at which remounts can he obtained. 

When a man leaves his regiment he may take 
his horse, or indeed any of his property, with him, 
or may sell it back to the regiment at the price 
he gave for it; in the case of saddlery, equip- 
ment, &c., a small yearly deduction being made 
on the original price for wear-and-tear. As, how- 
ever, horses die and become unserviceable, and 
it would he exceedingly hard on a man who lost 
his horse to have to procure a new one out of 
his own pocket, every man pays a monthly sub- 
scription to the ‘ chundah, fund’ by way of insur- 
ance, on the receipt of which the regiment 
undertakes to replace liis horse in case of any- 
thing, happening to it,' unless the accident is the 
result of his own carelessness. All cast horses 
become the property of the ‘chundah fund.’ The 
‘pony chundah fund’ provides the men with 
ponies in much the same way. 

After the purchase of a horse, its feeding is the 
next most necessary item, so that the ‘grass fund,’ 
which is called by different names in different 
parts of India, may he reckoned as the next 
most important. 
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Government allows a tract of land to every 
regiment, the grass on which is supposed to be 
sufficient to supply the animals belonging to it ; 
thus, only the cutting and carting has to be paid 
for by the men, and is taken from them in equal 
monthly instalments, the original lump sum having 
been found by the fund. 

In most cases the land allotted to a regiment 
produces more grass than is absolutely necessary 
for its wants, in which case the commanding officer 
generally sells the surplus, thus minimising the 
ultimate charge against the men. In most cases the 
silladar buys his own grain in the open market. 

The natural inference to ire drawn from reading 
this account of the system, at all events by 
the uninitiated, is that the native cavalry soldier 
must be a man of means, in the first nlace, 
and must he uncommonly well paid to enable 
him to meet all the charges to which he is 
liul ile. 

This is so far true insomuch that in order 
to become a silladar a man must have a certain 
amount of money at his disposal to pay for his 
assami ; and in this one great advantage of the 
system lies, providing, as it does, that only a 
superior class of men are enlisted. Another 
advantage of the system, that it produces the 
cheapest cavalry in the world, is not at first 
apparent ; but when one learns that the pay of a 
silladar (horse pay and all) when he joins is 
thirty-one rupees per month, or about £2 at the 
present rate of exchange, this will be more easily 
understood. 

To make the above sum sufficient for the 
various expenses a man is bound to incur, and 
to leave enough for his private wants and those 
of his family, is, even in a country of small 
coins and infinitesimal charges, like India, by no 
means an easy matter ; and tlio ability so to 
manage his funds that the men may be subjected 
to as small deductions as possible, and at the same 
time that his regiment may be sound financially, 


is not one of the least necessary qualifications of 
an officer commanding silladar cavalry. 

Native commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers are in much better case, as their pay is 
materially increased, while their expenses are 
very little greater than those of the men ; but 
even with the addition of good-conduct pay, 
which may add two or three rupees per month 
to a ti’ooper’s income, it is difficult for an un- 
initiated Enropean to understand what advantage 
can possibly accrue to our native cavalry soldiers 
from serving tlie Sirfcar , or Government. 

The majority of regiments have a complement 
of nine British officers (not including the medical 
officer), there being four native officers per squadron, 
and a ‘waordie major,’ or native adjutant. 

The highest native commissioned rank is that 
of ‘ resaaldar major.’ Ressaldars and ressaidars come 
next, and the lowest grade are jemadars. 

Of the non-commissioned grades the koti duffadar 
(corresponding to the squadron sergeant-major in 
British cavalry) is the highest ; then come the 
duffadars or sergeants, and then the lance-diiffadars. 
This last grade is merely an appointment, and 
carries with it no additional pay. 

The native commissioned officers may either 
rise from the ranks or be granted direct com- 
missions. Such commissions are often granted to 
men of standing who are likely to bring a follow- 
ing of recruits. 

Taken as a whole, silladar cavalry, being, as it 
is, perfectly independent of transport, and ready 
to start on any march at a few hours’ notice, is 
about the most perfect thing of the kind that 
can be imagined. In addition to this, the stake 
which every man has in the regiment is a great 
inducement to good behaviour. A good class are 
enlisted, and expense is saved to the State. The 
majority of the men who enlist are soldiers born, 
and it is only necessary to see one of our Indian 
cavalry regiments on parade to be convinced of 
the efficacy of the 1 silladar system.’ 


VINDICATIO N. 


PART III. 



|HE steps were high and went sharply 
downward, a grim and dismal pas- 
sage showing itself in the flickering 
candle-light to be low-roofed and 
narrow, and with an unwholesome 
slime hanging about its walls — 
the damp and mouldy odour, either from that 
or from the place to which it led, strong in 
my nostrils. But I saw that all was hung so 
thickly with cobwebs — a flimsy barrier of them 
straight across, save five or six steps below — that 
neither honest man nor murderer could have set 
foot in that place for many days. 


I did not pause to consider what the presence 
I was aware of could have been. My thoughts 
were at that moment otherwise arrested. 

I had held the candle, looking down, wonder- 
ing to what secret hiding-place this hidden 
passage would presently lead my steps— and full 
of a vague hope and exaltation it would have 
been impossible to put into words — and my eye 
liad fallen on something lying but a short dis- 
tance from me. I want down a step to lift it 
It lay at one side, close to the wall, and was of 
a small, square shape— all this strange confusion 
of events surging in my brain so that I knew 
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not what to look for next — anil when I had it 
in my hand I saw it was a small metal box. 

It was metal from the weight of it, encrusted 
with rust and blackness. How long it had lain, 
lost or forgotten, in that grisly place I did not 
pause to consider, being full of the hope of open- 
ing it ; for I. was not afraid to turn my back to 
the passage now, and take my new possession to 
the fire. 

If it had had tongne to speak ! I ronghly scraped 
and rubbed it ; and then, putting all my force 
into the effort, strove with finger and thumb to 
bring it apart. I might have spared my strength. 
It gave at the first touch, being only a plain 
box with lid ; and I stood gazing on a small 
piece of wood that had dropped out of it and 
lay on the floor at my feet. 

As I lifted it, and my eyes fell on figures 
roughly scratched on one side, a certain disappoint- 
ment fell on me, for I could see no words of any 
kind. There appeared to be something on each 
side, cut with a knife or some sharp tool ; hut 
I Could only suppose that each was some sort of 
measurement, and stare at it again and again. 
Hour on each — rudely made, hut amazingly legible 
— as if some calculation had been taken from 
the four points of the compass. 

A light broke in upon me. The blood rushed 
to my brain. The writing 1 held in my hand was 
a guide. 

I was certain of it now ; I was on the track 
of treasure. And I should not have to seek 
farther, in every crack and corner of the place ; 
here wave, doubtless, the very measurements by 
which I should find it. The secret passage had 
been known only to Francis Prcstyn, who had been 
lord of all that land. Might lie not have escaped 
after having hidden it, dropping this box with 
the measurements he had prepared, lest his recol- 
lection should have lost aught when he came back 
again, in his haste to be gone? 

There were four marks on one side. I would 
take that side first. I would try the walls, the 
floor, the very ceiling, it might be— everything the 
room contained. And now I rejoiced that I had 
brought tools with me, that I had all facility of 
measurement. I was in a strange, wild fever. 

’Tis written there is none knows what is in 
the heart of man ; and yet, if I had been fore- 
warned, I could not have believed it possible. 
I own it, to my shame— with all this thought of 
treasure, something laid hold upon me— and I 
fear I thought but little of Francis Prestyn in that 
hour. The fever that they say is in the breast 
of each man living— yet I would have sworn it 
was not in mine — began to burn within mo. 

. I was on the track of treasure. The wind 
shrieked it ; I heard the echo of it in the blast 
ere each gust broke; the solitary place cried it 
aloud. I went to the window and looked out, 
drawing aside a curtain, with a sudden fear of 
watchers, a sordid dread of any soul sharing the 


secret with me. It was dark and moonless as 
before. I could hear an owl hoot in the ivy ; 
and no other sound smote upon my ear, near or 
far, hut the roaring of the hurricane. 

I drew the curtain hack again in unreasonable 
anger that I had lost so many hours, and took 
the measurement in my hands. 

Where should I begin? Upon the wall which 
contained the sliding panel — for no other reason 
than that it did contain it, and that my eyes went 
all the time to its gaping stairway. I took the 
first measurement from top to bottom, again from 
bottom to top, the third from the more distant 
corner, the fourth from the shorter — and stood 
stupidly staring as one in a dream. For the 
measurement on that side of the wood I had 
happed on first was the measurement of the panel. 

It was that, and that only. If I had had the 
wood in my hand earlier it would have led me 
straight to the place whore I should have pressed ; 
it would have laid hare to me the whole secret of 
it and of the hidden way. And now the one 
thought stared me. in the face — where was the 
treasure ? 

Was it to be looked for in the room ; or should 
I first sec whither this stairway led, and know 
for myself that I had been right in my imagin- 
ings ? That it led in some way into the outer 
air I had no moment’s doubt in my mind ; yet 
as I paused, asking mj'self the question, and 
looked down, candle in hand, at the gloom and 
darkness of it, I determined to descend. 

The damp, unwholesome odour grew strong 
within my nostrils ns I stepped into its narrow- 
ness. I passed through the wall of cobweb, setting 
my feet slowly on each step, remembering, with 
a strange sense of one walking in a dream, I had 
left another candle burning in the room above. 
Yet I was conscious of no fear, only of a strange 
chill. The remembrance came to me that, only a 
few short hours before, I had. thought the room I 
had left behind the grimmest and most dismal place 
I had set eyes on. Now, with its leaping fire and 
with a short familiarity, the recollection of it 
as I trod this gloomy stairway was of a place 
of warmth and light. 

And now the narrow passage I was in began to 
turn and curve. I followed the twistings of it, 
and I knew that I was soon trending in an opposite 
direction to that in which I bad started. Yet the 
darkness, the mouldering odours, its narrowness 
and lowness oE roofing, held no fear. I would 
have gone oii had a fiend awaited me. 

My foot strained at last to find another step, 
.1 was on level ground. There was such impene- 
trable blackness and darkness around that I held 
the candle high above my head, my eyes growing 
slowly accustomed to the gloom, my steps ad- 
vancing foot by foot, sometimes stumbling, yet 
certain that I was descending no longer. And as 
the walls of a room became visible, it began to 
be borne in upon me that the stairway did 
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not lead to the outer air at all — that I wan in a 
dungeon. 

A black and dismal place, long and narrow. 
I gave it the name of dungeon in my own 
thoughts, because no other came to my mind 
at the moment, peering round at its damp- 
encrusted walls and down at its uneven stone 
floor, where a moment later I nearly stumbled 
over something in the darkness. 

I threw the light upon it, straining my eyes 
to the utmost. My hands went out and touched 
it, and a riot was in my veins again, for, hand- 
ling it on all sides, I knew it to bo a box — a 
chest perhaps — a long, narrow receptacle of some 
kind. But I thrust my arms into it — and it was 
empty. 

I could see clearer now, and held the candle 
down that I might look at its sides. It was of 
some black wood, curiously enrvon, and with a 
handle set at the end nearest me ; no doubt there 
was another, I held the light over, and saw that 
it held nothing but one or two stones that lay 
in discoloured settings — pieces of glass I thought 
them at first — which might once have formed 
part of a necklace. I moved it a little to 
one side. 

Loose upon the ground, close beside it, was a 
small, scattered heap— something dropped there, 
plainly, in the emptying of the treasure-box — for 
that this was the thing I sought I had now no 
doubt. There were coins— valueless, one might 
have thought at first, and copper-coloured, like 
a child’s hoard of pence ; hut, dull and discoloured 
as they were, I had knowledge enough, as I raised 
one and turned it over and over, to see that I 
was stooping over gold. 

I looked for more, carrying my light about 
the dismal place, and peering in every corner. 
There was earth on the stones in one place, and 
something lying near it that looked like a spade; 
but beyond the few jewels— for so I took them 
to be— in the box, and the scattered heap beside 
it, my eyes found nothing more. The treasure 
was hidden. 

Why it had been emptied out from the chest 
I did not know, nor did I wait to think upon 
it. It was enough for one man, surely, that he 
had found its hiding-place; for that it was near 
me, soon to he within my very reach, there was 
no manner of doubt in my mind. .. . 

It was hidden in this dungeon, or, rather, small 
vault, a place occupying little space, yet of a 
considerable length, known only — that was clearer 
and clearer to my vision — to one acquainted with 
the secret of the sliding panel. 

It was all plain at last, even as an open hook. 
Francis Frost, vn had known the secret of the 
panelled room. I saw that ho had lain in it, 
intending to hide the treasure in the dungeon ; 
that lie had been awake and stirring when others 
were asleep, even as I. 

I set tliu caudle on the floor, taking the measure 


of the place foursquare with hands that were 
hot and cold alternately, for I knew my triumph 
was at hand. 

The rotting odour of the place had no power to 
turn me faint. Inch by inch, foot by foot, I 
crawled round upon the floor, setting the caudle 
near me, following the figures the long-dead man 
had made out on the other side of the wood. 
And it was even as I had hoped — nay, rather, as 
I had steadily believed from the moment I had 
set eyes upon this place— they led me slowly and 
surely to one spot. I stood up and stretched my 
arms, and uttered a cry that was lost in the roar 
of the wind. I had found the hiding-place of the 
treasure. 

A thousand things crowded before my vision, 
even there in that dismal solitude. My memory 
went back ; and, step by step, I saw the path 
that had led me hither. And the gale, screaming 
overhead, was a paean of triumph. And my 
life before had led up to this — was for this 
only, and to this end. A fierce intoxication, 
a thirst of gain, a mad fever rioted in my 
veins. 

I put the candle on the floor, and left it flicker- 
ing there — in the place that was the centre of 
all to me — over the treasure that had drawn, me 
from the Low Countries, and went up the narrow 
stairway, wanting nothing now but certain tools, 
knowing that I had within me the strength of 
three. 

The fire burned redly now, hut I did not pause 
to do more than seek what I needed and find it, 
being in a fever to retrace my way. 

Tire tools were in my hands. I had left the glow 
and warmth behind, and groped my way down 
the narrow steps. And when I had accomplished 
the journey, when I set eyes upon my candle again, 
flaring in the darkness, throwing strange shadows 
on the stone that I had traced out inch liy inch, 
by the dead man’s measurement, my heart was 
nigh to bursting. 

This was the end of it, and to this purpose was 
I born. He had been the hitler, I the finder. 
We were both of one name, one blood— almost one 
sold — and no foot but mine, I could see, had ever 
disturbed the silence of this place from that 
night. 

And now the stone, worked at with a very giant’s 
strength, was slowly loosening. I could have 
uttered that wild cry again, but feared lest, in 
spite of the wind, some one might hear me. 
I raised it inch by inch, moving the candle a 
hundred times— going round it on my knees— stoop- 
ing over it, tools in hand ; and at last, with a 
grip that might have had the strength of three in 
it, I wrenched it from its place, and did not even 
let my eyes look into the hollow till I had taken 
up the candle. 

I heard the tempest shrieking like a lost soul 
ns I looked down into the hiding-place. 

There was no treasure there — but the skeleton 
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of a man, the flesh long mouldered from the hones ; 
and, on what had once been the finger of a hand, 
a signet-ring. 

It was all before me — as if I, late vindicator of 
Francis Prestyn’s honour, had known him followed 
and watched. I saw him dig the liiding-plaee for 
the treasure that he might preserve it for his 
king. I heard the dogging step of murder. I had 
it borne in upon me that the faee of the man who 


QUEER METHODS OF 

HAT ! S the way I ’ve kept my accounts 
all my life, and my aunt before 
me,’ said an illiterate grocer to a 
county-court judge recently, while 
holding up a slate upon which 
were chalk-marlcs which conjured 
up memories of our earliest school-days, with 
noughts and crosses. ‘The circles are shillings, 
and a stroke is sixpence ; when the money is 
paid I rub the marks out.’ ‘It looks,’ remarked 
the judge, ‘ like an Egyptian inscription. And in 
this way you have kept your accounts on the 
door?’ ‘Yes,’ promptly replied the litigant ; ‘and 
I have never before had a dispute over sixpence.’ 
In giving judgment for the plaintiff, the judge 
remarked that people should deal at shops where 
accounts were kept in a more orthodox fashion, 
and then disputes would Hot arise. 

But, in spite of twenty-seven years of com- 
pulsory education, accounts are still in many 
instances kept in a more or less original fashion. 

Some years ago there lived in a Cornish fishing- 
village an old man who kept a general dealer’s 
shop — the only shop in the place. He was quite 
illiterate, and kept his accounts in a most in- 
genious fashion. For every customer he obtained 
a square stick of deal about eighteen inches long, 
and on this stick he kept tally of the amounts 
due; to him by means of various-shaped notches 
cut with a knife on the edges of the stick. 
When a customer settled the account the stick 
was burned. No one but the old man understood 
the; meaning oE the notches, or which stick 
belonged to any individual customer, with the 
result that at his death the outstanding- accounts 
on the big bundle of sticks found under the 
counter could not be collected. 

Another uneducated tradesman — a shoemaker- 
had a: most elaborate method of keeping his 
‘ books.’ Against the wall of his workshop he 
had a large hoard erected, which he painted black. 
Into this board lie used to drive hobnails, tacks, 
brass and steel rivets, and other nails used in 
his trade, to represent work done. For instance, 
the soling of a pair of boots would be repre- 
sented by a small piece of leather tacked on to 
the board by means of a brass rivet ; but if the 


looked out from the narrow stairway, waiting to 
strike him down, was that of the innkeeper— as 
if I had been a watcher by his side. 

But it was the earlier figure that was last before 
my eyes. 

It was the one I had seen in the room above, 
pacing the floor, looking into the drowsy fire. I 
saw him bending over the carvings on the wood, 
hopeful, eager, with eyes alight, making the 
measurements — for his grave. 


KEEPING ACCOUNTS. 

boots were hobnailed, then a hobnail was used 
instead of the brass rivet. A steel rivet indicated 
a patch on the sole, and a patch on the upper 
was shown by the addition of a piece of thin 
leather. New boots were shown drawn in chalk, 
as were also the hieroglyphics representing the 
customers’ names. Some peculiarity of manner, 
dress, or surroundings was chosen to indicate 
whose account it was. The parson’s account was 
placed under the rough drawing of a church ; 
the curate, who wore glasses, was represented by 
a sketch of them ; a couple of circles, one blank 
and one with a dot in the centre, stood for the 
postman, who had lost an eye. A beer-barrel was 
the innkeeper’s sign ; the village pump did duty 
for the milkman j while the schoolmaster was 
personated by the drawing of a cane. The old 
man was a great wag, but he never had his 
accounts challenged, in spite of their quaintness. 

Much amusement was caused in a west of Eng- 
land bankruptcy case recently, when, in response to 
the request for the production of his books, the 
debtor— an ironmonger— handed up a hook marked 
‘Ledger,’ in which, instead of the regulation 
numerals, were rough sketches of kettles, saucepans, 
frying-pans, lamps, and similar articles, together 
with figures shaped like wriggling snakes, and 
signs reminding one of a shorthand-writer’s notes. 
‘I asked for your books of account, not for your 
copy of the inscription on Cleopatra’s Needle, which 
I take this to be,’ said the judge. ‘Please your 
honour,’, said the debtor, ‘ that is my account-book.' 
Although this man could both read and write, 
yet he kept his accounts in this fashion in order 
that his wife, who was a great drinker, should 
not know what the takings of the shop were. 
It took over a week for the bankrupt to unravel 
the mysteries of this book and dictate them to a 
’ clerk. 

A washerwoman, who was employed by a 
country gentleman, used to keep her accounts on 
the blackened beam of her kitchen. A chalk- 
mark across the beam stood for a day’s worlc, 
and one half-way across for half a day. Her 
account against the hall ran into several pounds 
before she ventured to ask for it, and the gentle- 
man had to visit her cottage and inspect the 
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beam so as to satisfy himself as to the correct- 
ness of the amount. 

An old lady in a small country town has kept 
for the last twenty years, and still keeps, her 
accounts in doggerel verse. For example (and 
the specimens given are actual extracts from her 
books), if Mrs Jones lias lialf-a-pound of tea on 
‘tick,’ it is entered thus : 

Mrs Jones (loth owe to me, 

For lialf-a-pound of souchong tea, Is. 4d. 

Or if Mr Smith buys a pound of sugar, two 
pounds of rice, and a Dutch cheese, the entry 
will be, under Smith’s name : 

A pound of moist sugar, 

And two of bast rice, 

With four pounds of Dutch cheese, 

Which I hope will bo nice Is. Hid. 

And so on, all through the book. In some eases 
the verses express doubt as to the customer’s 
intention or ability to pay for the goods ordered. 
Thus : 

Lizzie Barber for her father 
Had some flour to-day; 

Some apples too, and toilet-soap, 

But i don’t believe be ’ll pay 2s. 3d, 

[This booking work will drive me mad 
When I. think of folk like they.] 

The lines in brackets are very suggestive, if not 
exactly grammatical. 


Such methods of keeping accounts as these 
often produce strange and comical predicaments. 
An old lady who kept her accounts in chalk on 
the hack of her shop door, in a system known 
to only herself, fell ill. Her son came home to 
manage the shop until his mother got better, but 
1m did not understand her method of ‘ booking.' 
The result was that every time a customer came 
to ‘settle up,’ the son had to unhinge the door 
and carry it up to his mother’s bedroom, so that 
she might calculate the amount of the debt. He 
stood this for a day or two, and then gave 
tiie door a coat of paint, thus settling the 
accounts once and for all. The old lady de- 
clared, when she got down again, that by 
the action of her son she lost nearly a hundred 
pounds. 

A tailor, who used to jot down his customers’ 
indebtedness in lead-pencil on the whitewashed wall 
of his shop, was taken ill. with smallpox, and 
was removed to the isolation hospital. On liis 
recovery he found that the sanitary authorities 
had disinfected his house, and used lime-wash to 
such good purpose that all his accounts had dis- 
appeared. In this case, however, the authorities 
wore forced to compensate the man, and it 
was generally considered that be saw his oppor- 
tunity and seized it, judging by the amount lie 
received. 


THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


OUE DAILY BREAD. 



(PjSjaggij^SMONU the multitude of topics con- 
entered at the Bristol meeting of 
the British Association, that which 
has possibly aroused the greatest 
interest is the presidential utterance 
with regard to the world’s wheat- 
supply. If Sir William Crookes’s figures and 
assumptions are correct, the world will find itself 
short of the necessary amount of wheat with which 
to feed its inhabitants within a very few years, 
and by the year 1931, so far as the staff of 
life is concerned, famine will stare us in the face. 
The remedy is to be found, not by increasing the 
area of wheat-growing soil, but by making the 
ground more productive than it at present is. 
In Denmark the yield of wheat is 41 • 8 bushels 
per acre, while in Australasia it is only about 
one-seventli of that amount — the average yield 


of all countries being about twelve hud a half 
bushels per acre. If the yield for the whole 
world can be raised to twenty bushels, mankind 
can rest in the assurance of plenty for a long 
period of time. Experimental farming by Sir 
John Lawes and Sir Henry Gilbert has long ago 
conclusively proved that by scientific study of 
plant foods and their application to the soil the 


yield of a field can be increased a great deal more 
than an hundredfold. The chief of these foods 
is nitrogen, in the form of nitrate of soda ; and 
Sir William Crookes points out that although this 
natural product is not inexhaustible, it can be 
manufactured by electrical process. By this ‘pro- 
cess, supposing that the power of Niagara ' were 
employed in providing the necessary energy, 
enough nitrate of soda could be obtained to supply 
the world’s wants at less cost than it can now 
be brought from Chili. There is also another 
source of nitrogen which at present we throw into 
the sea and waste : possibly long before the year 
1931 some satisfactory means may have been dis- 
covered of so treating the sewage of our large 
towns that it can profitably be used for enrich- 
ing the soil. The electrical production of nitrate 
for agricultural purposes was discussed in the 
article on ‘Cordite’ in this Journal for August 3, 
1895. 

NEW LAMPS FOIl OLD ONES. 

For more than three hundred years a light 
has been shown at Tynemouth Castle for the 
guidance of mariners entering the river. At first 
it took tlio form of a wood or coal fire, and it 
was not until the present century that this blazing 
beacon was replaced by a battery of oil-lamps 
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with reflectors, which, until the other day, shed 
their light from a square tower which for long 
has been a conspicuous landmark. Owing to the 
need of defensive works on the spot, and seeing 
tlmt other lights have been established in the 
neighbourhood, it was decided to do away with 
this old beacon, and to set up in its stead a 
modern lighthouse on an island about three and 
a half miles to the northward. This new light- 
house has now been finished, and as it is fitted 
witli the latest improvements, it presents a great 
contrast to the beacon which it has superseded. 
The dioptric illuminating apparatus, a mass of 
glass and gun-metal weighing between three and 
four tons, floats in a bath of quicksilver, so that 
it can freely revolve rvith as little friction as 
possible ; indeed, the touch of a finger is sufficient 
to make it turn in its bath two or three times. 
The light shows two powerful flashes at intervals 
of twenty seconds, and in clear weather will be 
visible for a distance of seventeen mileB. 

XtiLHMINATBD BUOYS. . 

Another form of beacon for mariners, of smaller 
dimensions but hardly less important, is the 
illuminated buoy. These floating lamp-holders, 
placed in an estuary where the available channel 
is often only a narrow one bounded by mud or 
sandbanks ouly a few feet below the surface of 
the water, are invaluable to shipping. Hitherto 
the iiiuminant chiefly employed has been com- 
pressed gas, necessitating a high-pressure reservoir 
and compressing machinery. Mr Wigluun, whose 
name lias long been known in connection with 
lighthouse apparatus, lius introduced a mineral oil 
lamp which can he fitted to any existing buoy, 
and will burn for a long period at very small 
cost. The maintenance of one form of lamp cun 
be, kept up at a, cost of one penny for twenty- 
four hours, and as no coinpressing machinery is 
required, 'this is the only expense, plus the original 
cost of the lamp. The approach to a port — such 
as that, of Liverpool, for instance, where a ship 
lias to .enter through a long avenue of buoys — 
could by this invention be almost as well lighted 
as a city street. 

: THE AURORA BOREALIS. 

The ‘Northern dawn, 1 or ‘Merry dancers,’ as 
they call it in the Shetland Islands and some 
other places, i3 a phenomenon which is very 
seldom seen in the south of England — so seldom, 
indeed, that when it does occur it is not recog- 
nised by the multitude, who attribute the : appear- 
ance to ‘search-lights-* or some other mundane 
cause. On the 9th of September last the northern, 
sky was lit up by an aurora, which was plainly 
seen over the whole of southern England, and: 
formed a most beautiful, display. It was almost 
free from colour, but the light was strong enough 
to enable one to note the time by an ordinary 
watch. It is noteworthy that, the display did 


not come altogether as a surprise, because for 
some days an unusually large sun-spot had 
been observed, and it is well known that bright 
aurorae very often make their appearance when 
these spots are passing the central meridian of 
the sun’s disc. The spot in question was esti- 
mated to measure 15,000 miles in diameter, an 
area large enough to cover four globes the size 
of our earth. It could be plainly seen with the 
eye alone through a protective screen of smoked 
glass. 

A CHEMICAL FIRE-EXTINGUISHER. 

According to an American technical journal, 
aqua ammonia — i.e. the common liquid ammonia 
to be obtained at the oil-shops — forms a most 
efficient fire-extinguisher, and several instances are. 
given of its power to arrest incipient conflagration. 
In one case a pile of cotton seed, several tons in 
weight, had caught fire, probably spontaneously — 
tlie centre of the mass resembling a solid body of 
live-coal. This was at once put out by the empty- 
ing upon the pile of half-a-gallon of ammonia. 
In another case the vapour from a tank of 
gasoliuo caught fire in a laundry, the room being 
filled with flame. The fire was at once anni- 
hilated by throwing into the room a bottle con- 
taining a gallon and a half of ammonia, procured 
from a chemist’s shop which happily was situated 
next door. The chemist, in reporting the matter, 
stated that the effect was instantaneous, the flames 
giving place to torrents of black smoke, arid in 
a moment every trace of fire was gone. The 
most surprising feature of the occurrence is that 
the tank of gasoline remained intact, although 
the vapour from it was the initial cause of the 
outbreak. 

THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR. 

A French journal recently published an illus- 
trated description of a new ilying-niacliine, de- 
signed by M. Ader and called the ‘Avion.’ This 
machine has been constructed under the auspices 
of, and with tlie help of subsidies from, the 
French War Department, and although it broke 
down at its first trial through tlie occurrence of 
an unexpected squall, it showed plainly before 
that catastrophe stopped its career that it had 
the power of rising from the ground. The liuge 
machine has the appearance of : a bat, and carries 
in front two propellers, which are worked by 
steam-engines of immense power but light weight. 
The wings are merely intended to support the 
apparatus in the air, and. do not flap like: those 
of a bird, but they are movable at the: shoulder, 
in grder that the centre of gravity of the machine 
can be modified as required. . The entire machine 
is built up of bamboo fibre and steel wires; and 
the inventor claims that he has adopted a prin- 
ciple which lias not been recognised by other 
■ aspirants in the same field. He has noted that 
in the wings of birds, of bats, and of insects the 
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spiral form is always found, and that nature in 
the structure of wings never departs from that 
principle, which lie believes constitutes the basis 
of aerostation. The wrecked machine is now in 
order once more, and it is hoped that the Trench 
military authorities will once more sanction ex- 
periments which will decide whether it will fly 
or not. 

ELECTRIC TRACTION. 

London has now its second underground electric 
railway, and it represents a great improvement 
upon the first. The new line runs from the 
Mansion House to Waterloo Station, a mile and 
a half away on the south side of the Thames. 
The carriages are commodious and comfortable, 
and the whole of the line, which embraces two 
tunnels, one for the up and the other for the 
down traffic, is lighted by electric lamps sunk 
into the tunnel walls. The air of these tunnels 
is cool and perfectly pure, for each train draws 
with it a fresh supply j and, of course, there are 
no stifling products of combustion to deal with, 
as in the first underground railway, where steam 
locomotives are used. Other electric lines are in 
progress, so that in a short time London will he 
pierced by tunnels in every direction. In this 
way the constantly increasing difficulties owing 
to congested street traffic will at last find a 
remedy. 

A NEW HATCH. 

As the satisfactory outcome of experiments 
which have been in progress for some time past 
at the French government match factories at 
Pantiii, the object of which has been to produce 
a lucifer - match without the employment of 
phosphorus, a match has been invented which it 
is believed will meet every requirement needed, 
while at the same time its manufacture, from the 
absence of phosphorus in its composition, will not 
induce that terrible necrosis of which we have 
lately heard so much in connection with our own 
factories. No information is given as to the price 
at which the new match can be placed on the 
market, and unfortunately cost has a great deal 
more to do with the adoption of any new thing 
than the consideration of any benefit which may 
accrue to makers or consumers ; but we presume 
that the match will compete in price favourably 
with the old one. It is said to ignite with ease 
and certainty on being rubbed on any rough 
surface. 

MOUNTAIN SICKNESS. 

In a recent lecture by Dr Arthur Neve, in 
which lie described iiis travels in Kashmir and 
little Tibet, some valuable information was given 
as to difficulty of breathing experienced by 
mountaineers at high altitudes. Dr Neve states 
that lie found that if more than 8000 feet or 
10,000 feet are traversed in a day, the traveller 


is almost sure to suffer from mountain sickness ; 
but if the ascent is made with greater delibera- 
tion no inconvenience is experienced. His party 
therefore made it a rule to encamp on their way 
towards a mountain-top in order that they might 
get acclimatised, and they found that, although 
the mercurial pressure was getting comparatively 
low, their breathing maintained its usual rate. 
So thoroughly did Dr Neve get accustomed to the 
rarefied air that at a height considerably over 
20,000 feet he was able to take eighty paces to 
the minute without feeling any untoward results 
from the exertion. 

A REGISTER OP OLD LONDON. 

Although our British metropolis has been 
greatly improved during the past half-century, 
both as regards sanitation and architectural 
beauty, the cost, in the loss of many picturesque 
features and buildings of historic interest, has 
been very great. Builders, speculators, vestries, 
and those who have to do with this exchange of 
new things for old rather pride themselves upon 
having no sentimental feeling about relics of past 
times and past phases of life, and these have 
too often been swept away without a regret. 
Happily this will be so no longer, Some years 
ago the late William Morris organised a society 
to protect ancient buildings, and in connection 
with this society a committee was appointed for 
the purpose of compiling a register of old tilings 
worth preserving, and beauty-spots liable to be 
defaced within an area comprising a large part of 
greater London. It may be a building, an open 
space, a beautiful tree, or even a signboard. The 
item, whatever it be,’ is catalogued, and its de- 
scription is accompanied by careful plans, draw- 
ings, and photographs. More than this, the 
committee have obtained the recognition of the 
London County Council, and the outcome of this 
is that a permanent body lias been appointed to 
make a register or list of buildings of historic or 
architectural interest. It is still more satisfactory 
to learn that by an act passed this session the. 
Council lias acquired power to purchase or provide 
for the maintenance of buildings or places which 
come under the same description. 

ICE 3TOR DOMESTIC USE. 

Although demand is supposed to stimulate 
supply, especially when that demand assumes the 
form of necessity, the want is not always met as 
readily as we should expect it to be. During 
the recent hot weather, for example, when: men 
were struck down by heat apoplexy, there lias 
been a constant demand for ice which lias not 
been at all adequately responded to. The best 
hotels, of course, have their regular supply of ice, 
and some thousands of tons are brought to the 
metropolis, or manufactured there, every week. 
But what is wanted is a retail house-to-house 
supply of the article in small quantities and at 
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a moderate price, such as the inhabitants of some 
of the Continental towns and cities enjoy. Sucli 
a branch of trade attached to any of our large 
supply stores, or started as an independent in- 
dustry, would speedily attain large proportions, 
and would pay well. At present a householder 
who requires a small quantity of ice does not 
know where to get it, unless as a favour he 
obtains it, rough and of doubtful quality, from 
the fishmonger. We suppose that we may thank 
the extreme variability of our climate for the 
circumstance that an industry of this kind has 
not long ago been established here. 

WINDMILLS. 

It will possibly surprise many persons to learn 
that windmills are coming into extended use, for 
it is not uncommon to see a structure of the 
kind in a ruinous state and destitute of sails. 
But that is true only of the old-fashioned wooden 
erection, the new mill, which is finding such 
favour, being an improved contrivance made of 
steel, and wlieel-like in general appearance. The 
new mill is used chiefly for irrigation purposes, 
pumping water go that it may be either stored 
or at once distributed over the land according to 
requirements. Recent extended ' experiments show 
that although the wind is proverbially a fickle 
agent to depend upon, it will do a great deal of 
work in the course of a year ; and as it is a free 
labourer, there is a great attraction in its em- 
ployment. These experiments were made with a 
sixteen-foot geared windmill at the agricultural 
station of Wisconsin, the windmill or engine 
being attached to pumps of different size and 
pattern according to the strength of the breeze, 
and a tank which contained a measured quantity 
of water, which emptied itself every hour. The 
total quantity of water pumped in one year was 
sufficient to cover seventy-nine acres to a depth 
of one foot, During a large portion of the time 
the wind was not strong enough to turn the 
mill, and the time for which it was actually in 
motion works out at 14-32 hours per day. It 
: will thus be seen that the agriculturist has here 
a valuable worker, but one who must be allowed 
to rest as often as he pleases to do so. The pos- 
sibilities of this motive-power were considered in 
the article, ‘ The Wasted Wind,’ published in our 
issue for March 1.9, 1898, 

V V OLD-AGE PENSIONS. . 

The late Mr George Holloway, M.P. for Stroud, 
at one time a member of the parliamentary com- 
mission on ‘ Old-Age Pensions,’ said that , if the 
thing was to be done at all the thrifty members 
of the community must do it for themselves, 
Mr Holloway’s scheme, as carried out at Stroud, 
has proved e valuable object-lesson to the . com- 
munity ; and, as already described in the article on 
‘Old-Age Pensions’ in Journal lor August 20, 
1898, has been adopted with some improvements 


at Tunbridge Wells. In 1896 the membership of 
this latter society was 1561, at the beginning of 
this year it had increased to 2500, and new centres 
are now and again being established. The objects 
are thoroughly utilitarian and praiseworthy, being 
the relief of members during sickness and in- 
firmity, the provision of medical attendance and 
medicine, the securing of a sum of money to. he 
paid during old age and for funeral expenses of 
a member’s wife, as well as the assistance of 
distressed members. For the benefit of numerous 
inquirers, we may mention that the address of the 
chief secretary of the Tunbridge Wells society 
is Mr R. Kember, 69 Calverley Road, Tunbridge 
Wells. 


SONG. 

Fly not, summer — fly not yet, 

Though the winter chilly 

Touch with frosty finger-tips 
Hollyhock and lily. 

Butterflies sip neotar still 
From the hearts of roses ; 

On the sunflower’s golden disc 
Still the hee reposes. 

Fly not, summer-time of youth ! 

Fain we ’d have thee linger, 

Though grim Age may, beckon us 
With a trembling finger. 

Yet — farewell, 0 suuny clays 
Bright with love and laughter; 

Rainbows span the distant years, 

Joys return— Hereafter. 

M. L. Abbey. 
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LADY STALLAND’S DIAMOND: 

A STORY OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 

By W. E. Cui.K. 


CHAPTER I. 



HE Bishop of Hexminster is at the 
present time the most popular pre- 
late in the United Kingdom. His 
benignity, his sympathy, and his 
ability to put himself into another’s 
place invariably gain for him the 
warm regard of his associates, while his kindness 
anil consideration have made him adored by all 
his servants. He is, in fact, a model gentleman, 
a perfect bishop. 

His popularity has not always been so great. A 
year or two ago his sympathies were not as warm 
as they are now. Ii.is judgments of other men 
were more severe ; he was apt to he dogmatic on 
moral points. Yet very few of those who rejoice 
at the change are aware that it dates from his 
last visit to the Stallands, and that it is closely 
connected with the brief but mysterious disappear- 
ance of Lady Stalland’s diamond. 

It was the evening of his arrival, mul he stood 
upon the hearthrug in the drawing-room. A little 
girl was sitting upon the rug almost at his feet. 
He had come downstairs after dressing for dinner, 
to find her the only occupant of the room, and 
had entered into conversation. 

‘And what are you doing, my dear?’ he asked, 
after the first questions had been answered. 

‘I’m playing, 1 said the child seriously. 

‘ That ’s very nice,’ was the Bishop’s smiling re- 
mark. ‘But what are you playing?’ 

‘I’m playing diamonds. Look at them.’ 

,, The Bishop looked. In the chubby pink hand 
extended to him he saw some half-dozen diamond- 
shaped pieces of glass. He did not examine them. 

‘ They ’s not weal diamonds,’ the child went on 
half-eonfldentially ; ‘but I’m making believe they 
are. That’s just as good.’ 

‘Indeed?’ said the Bishop, with another smile. 

‘Yes, just as good. Do you ever make-believe at 
all, you’self ? ’ ‘ ‘ | 
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Again tbe Bishop smiled. ‘I — I don’t know,’ he 
replied kindly. ‘But I don’t think I do.’ 

‘Don’t you ever make-believe you’s a piwut? 
That’s what Cousin Bertie mostly does. Or p’waps 
you like best to be a sleeping beauty, or a king, 
or a wobber ? ’ 

‘Well, no. 1 haven’t tried any of tliose,’ he re- 
plied, with increased amusement. 

‘Why don’t you, then?’ said the Italy of 
diamonds persistently. ‘It’s splendid to make- 
believe you’s a piwut. I often does it, and I go 
and get lots of tilings from everywhere. Piwuts 
and wobbers do, ’cause Berlie said so.’ 

‘ That ’s good fan,’ said the Bishop. ‘ Do you 
put the tilings hack afterwards?’ 

The dark curls shook merrily. ‘Sometimes I 
forget,’ was the whispered answer. 

‘That’s good fun too,’ declared the Bishop, most 
immorally ; and then there was a pause in the 
conversation. 

The ‘diamonds’ glittered brightly under the 
light from the window as they were tossed care- 
lessly from one little hand to another. Then they 
were all thrown up together, falling with a soft 
thud , thud, thud upon the carpet. The pink hands 
promptly began to collect them, counting and re- 
counting them once and again. 

The Bishop watched smilingly. Then his eye 
fell upon something which lay glittering in the 
silky hair of a rug near that on which lie stood. 
There was no mistaking the object. It was one 
of the ‘diamonds.’ 

It must have rolled to that distance after the 
last throw. The counting was going on briskly. 
‘One, two, three, four, five, six. One, two, three.’ 
The curly head was bent low. He moved softly 
until he was just within reach of the unnoticed 
prize. It was an impulse of mischief. 

‘One, two, three, four, five, six !’ The Bishop 
stooped with remarkable celerity and stretched out 
Reserved. ] Nov. S, 1898. 
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his hand. He was, 'back in nn instant, and had 
only just resumed his old position when the little 
face was turned. 

1 'Well, 3 he asked innocently, ‘ are they all 
there?’ 

‘I’ll count again,’ answered the child. ‘But I 
think tliey’s all here. One, two, three, four, 
five ’ 

The Bishop actually chuckled. His chuckle was 
such an audible one that for a moment the count- 
ing was suspended, and the counter listened sus- 
piciously. He immediately looked as grave and 
harmless as possible. 

‘I beg your pardon, my lord.’ 

It was a footman bearing a lamp. The Bishop 
moved, and the man placed his burden in a recess. 
He kept his head bent, but could not entirely 
conceal his features. 

‘ Martin 1 ’ said the Bishop sharply. 

The man looked up. There Was something of 
shame in the movement. 

‘You here?’ said the Bishop in a tone of dis- 
pleased surprise. 1 You here ? ’ 

‘ Yes, my lord,’ answered the footman. 

The man’s face had Hushed uncomfortably, and 
the Bishop had entirely lost his usually benign 
expression. This Martin was a man who had been 
dismissed his service three years ago for an act 
of dishonest}', and such a sudden meeting was 
decidedly awkward. 

‘Have you been here long?’ lie inquired at last. 

‘Ten months, my lord,’ answered Martin. 

The Bishop’s next question was of a more delicate 
character. He took his eyes from the mail’s face 
and allowed them to rest upon the curly locks of 
the child at his feet. She was still counting 
steadily— ‘One, two, three, four, five, six!’ 

‘Does your master— does Sir Edward know?’ 

Martin shook his head. ‘No— no, my lord,’ he 
stammered. ‘He does not know.’ 

‘Ilem i’ said the Bishop. 

‘The truth is, my lord,’ the man continued 
eagerly— the truth is that I — I’ve turned over a 
new: leaf. Since I left your service there bus 
been nothing— nothing at all wrong.’ 

‘ Hem ! ’ said the Bishop again ; and the child’s 
murmur was heard once more — ‘Four, five, six- 
four, five, six !’. ; 

1 And I hope, my lord/ concluded Martin, fear 
and slmme distinct in his voice— ‘ I hope that yon 
will not— that you Will not think it necessary 
to— to’ — — 

, He paused and waited anxiously. The Bishop’s 
face had cleared,: but it was not exactly pleasant 
in expression. His friends at that time .often re- 
gretted that the severity of his views of other 
men’s failings frequently compelled him to do 
a: gracious deed ungraciously. It was the case 

1101V. - /'/•: w, :;/;. /./A: 

‘ Well, Martin,’ lie said, with visible stiffness, ‘I 
am pleased to know that you have changed— that 
you have turned— and. 1 trust that you will not 


fall again. Under the circumstances, of course, I 
shall not mention the past. Do your best to 
deserve my confidence. That will do now — that 
will do.’ 

1 Thank you, my lord,’ said the footman humbly ; 
and he silently left the room. 

For the time the Bishop forgot his companion in 
pleasant contemplation of his own leniency. He 
was awakened by a sudden question : 

‘Is Martin a wobber too? I never thought he 
was.’ 

‘My child!’ cried the Bishop. ‘ My dear child 1’ 

‘Well, that’s nothing,’ said the child, rising and 
looking directly into his face. ‘That’s nothing. 
Ev’ ivy body goes and plays wobber sometimes — 
ev’wybody.’ 

The Bishop was startled by this shocking pro- 
nouncement, and not a little dismayed by the 
language in which it was uttered. The encounter 
With Martin had quite driven from his mind all 
thought of what had occurred previously, so that 
the child’s meaning was lost to him, and he took 
no lieed of the peculiar look of intelligence in her 
dancing eyes ; and at that moment a rustling of 
skirts on the stairs, mingled with a murmur of 
voices, interrupted their conversation. The little 
one gathered her belongings hastily together and 
ran out through the conservatory. He smiled at 
her abrupt departure, and prepared to welcome the 
first-comer in that easy manner which was one of 
the most familiar of his many personal gifts, 

During dinner he sat next to his hostess, Lady 
Stalland. On his other side was Mrs Digby, 
an elderly lady who had secretly begged for the 
place because ‘ the dear Bishop’s conversation was 
so improving.’ Lady Stalland was quiet and 
charming, blit Mrs Digby was neither, for she 
raked up every debatable question she could 
think of, in order to obtain, for future quotation, 
the Bishop’s opinion upon it. One of her ques- 
tions bore upon a notorious case of ‘misappro- 
priation’ in the morning papers. 

‘It is a shocking affair,’ said Mrs Digby, with 
unction. ‘ Don’t you think so ? ’ 

‘Very shocking,’ answered the Bishop, without 
hesitation. ‘Very shocking indeed!’ 

Lady Stalland took up the matter on the other 
side. She was inclined to reserve judgment. 

‘I do not know,’ she said mildly. . ‘I think— 
X think we should wait to know all the circum- 
stances. It may not be as bud as it seems.’ : 

‘Oh,’ cried Mrs Digby, greatly fortified by the 
Bishop’s opinion, ‘I think the dear Bishop is 
quite right. He— the mail— was using and keeping 
what did not belong to him. That is theft.’ 

She glanced at the Bishop for support. 

‘Yes,’ ho said, in that dogmatic manner which 
was so soon to disappear entirely. ‘Yes, I think 
so, Mrs Digby. Circumstances must not lie pleaded 
in excuse. We must face these facts firmly. 
That is theft.’ 

So the Bishop settled the question, and Lady 
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Stalland could say no more. It was then that 
Sir Edward addressed her from the other side. 

‘My dear,’ he said quietly, ‘what is wrong 
with your bracelet?’ 

Lady Stalland glanced at her arm. Her face 
paled, and a startled look came into her eyes. 

The bracelet she wore was a heavy one of 
chased gold, and formed the setting for a remark- 
ably large and beautiful diamond. But now the 
diamond was gone, and the socket in which it 
had rested was ugly' in its emptiness. 

‘It must have fallen out,’ said Sir Edward. 

Lady Stalland instinctively pushed back her 
chair and shook the folds of her dress. The con- 
versation at the foot of the table ceased for no 
apparent reason, and a silence fell. In a moment 
the loss was known to all, and the silence was 
broken by a chorus of suggestions. 

‘ It may have been left upstairs,’ said one 
voice questioningly. 

Lady Stalland tried to recollect. ‘No,’ she said. 
‘It could not have fallen there, or I should have 
heard it. And I did not remove the bracelet 
while dressing. And, now I remember, I thought 
I heard something fall while I was sitting in the 
drawing-room this afternoon.’ 

‘Ah!’ cried Sir Edward. ‘Then it must he 
there now.’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered his wife. ‘ And I know exactly 
where it happened. I will go and look myself.’ 

She rose, smiling, and left the table. In the 
few minutes of her absence conversation flowed 
on in the new channel. 

‘ Such a lovely stone,’ whispered Mrs Digby to 
the Bishop. ‘ Sir Edward brought it from India. 
It was part of the plunder of Delhi, and is valued 
at’ 

‘ How much ? ’ inquired the Bishop in sur- 
prise. 

‘Ten thousand pounds,’ repeated Mrs Digby 
a little more distinctly. 

‘Dear met’ the Bishop murmured. ‘Dear me! 
It was not large either, if I recollect.’ 

The lady smiled. ’ Large for a diamond,’ she 
said almost: reprovingly. ‘But what is that foot- 
man looking at?’ 

The Bishop raised his eyes, and found that 
Martin, from behind a chair lit the other side 
of the table, was gazing at him in a strange and 
peculiar manner. Tile look was averted instantly, 
and before lie could even express his surprise at 
the incident Lady Stalland had returned. 

There were signs of agitation in the very rustle 
of her skirts. Sir Edwards look was a question 
quickly answered. 

‘I have not found it,’ she reported nervously. 
* It is not where I thought; and I have searched 
tiie whole floor.’ 

Again a silence fell — a silence of constraint 
and discomfort. The baronet, however, affected 



to treat the matter lightly, though his face belied 
his words. 

‘It cannot be lost,’ lie said with quickness. 
‘There is no need for fear — no need at all. Let 
us go on in peace. TYe shall find it after- 
wards.’ 

Lady Stalland sat down and the dinner pro- 
ceeded. Gradually the restraint passed away, 
though the conversation entirely failed to leave 
tiie channel into which it had been so suddenly 
thrown. It passed through many stories of 
mysterious disappearances and equally mysteri- 
ous recoveries, returning at last to the present 
case. 

‘It has slipped into some unsuspected corner 
probably,’ suggested Commander Digby, ‘The 
danger is that it may have been, or may lie, 
picked up by some one utterly ignorant of its 
nature and value.’ 

‘Both facts will soon be known,’ answered Sir 
Edward abruptly; ‘even if they are not known 
already. But I believe that every member of the 
household does know them.’ 

A hard, clear voice spoke from the foot of the 
tabic, where Mr Dallis, an eminent member of 
the Bar, had been quietly attending to the duties 
before him. 

‘ In that case,’ lie said, ‘ we need not be troubled. 
Ignorance here would be a serious danger ; know- 
ledge is the best security. The stone is certain 
to return.’ 

Tiie Bishop was the next to speak. ‘By tiie 
way,’ lie remarked thoughtfully, ‘I believe I wus 
the first to come downstairs this evening.’ 

‘Very suspicious fact,’ interrupted Mr Dallis 
gravely. ‘A very suspicious fact.’ 

‘Ami I certainly did not see anything of the 
diamond,’ concluded the Bishop, smiling, ‘There- 
fore I must plead “Not guilty'.’” 

During the laughter which followed, the Bishop 
of Hexminster happened once more to catch sight 
of a face whose expression startled him consider- 
ably. It was Martin’s face again, and the mail’s 
look was one of horror, amazement, and fear— the 
look of a person who can scarcely credit his own 
hearing, yet is dismayed beyond measure by 
what he lias heard. 

The smile died away from the Bishop’s face 
as a dreadful suspicion occurred to him. He 
was not good at reading expressions, but lie 
could not be mistaken this time. He took no 
further part in tiie tulle, and there was porten- 
tous gravity in his countenance when the gentle- 
men left their wine to join the ladies in an 
anxious search for the still-missing diamond. 

It was Martin who stood at the door ns they 
passed out. The Bishop gazed into the man’s face 
searchingly, seriously, full of suspicion, yet full 
of doubt. Then he spoke in a low tone : 

‘ Follow me to the library.’ 
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STORY-BEADING AND STOEY-WEITING. 

By Mrs Moleswokth. 



To serve ... 

. * . The children I am here. 

It is the children’s bread I break; 

He trusts me with it for their sake. 

Jean Ingelow. 

ijO judge fairly, to appreciate fully 
great changes or developments, they 
require to be viewed in consider- 
able extent. Day after day, month 
after month, year after year pass 
on, leaving us often unconscious of 
the slow but sure work they are accomplishing, 
till, perhaps suddenly, some accident or incident, 
often but trivial, leads us to look back ten 
years, twenty, half a century even, to realise the 
changes that have been evolving themselves ; and 
in no department of human interests, it seems to 
me, is this more true than in that of literature 
of every kind. 

It is only of a very modest, but nevertheless far 
from unimportant, branch of our national litera- 
ture that I feel myself in any way competent to 
speak — that of fiction for children. Fully twenty 
years of ‘story-telling’ to the young have done 
more than furnish me with personal experience 
ill this direction. They have led me to think much 
on the subject ; to look back as well as forward ; 
to estimate more or less accurately the past as 
well as the present position and influence of fiction 
on children’s minds and characters. 

Of course in the old days, and not such very 
remote ‘old clays’ after all, the number of story- 
books was almost inconceivably smaller ; never- 
theless it is to be doubted if tlieir influence was 
proportionately so. My own belief on the subject, 
culled from my cliildisli memories, is opposed to 
this. On the contrary, I am strongly inclined to 
think that in those days my compeers and I 
‘ tflok in ’ the stories we read as do but seldom 
the boys and girls of the present time. For we 
studied them — we ‘inwardly digested’ and assimi- 
lated them. The gilt-edged, blue or scarlet 
volumes which we thought so attractive, costing 
three or four times what a really well-got-up 
story-book costs nowadays — though the illustra- 
tions were, as a rule, atrocious, and the whole affair 
wliat would be considered vulgar and ‘inartistic’ 
in the extreme — were not only devoured with 
enthusiasm, but lead over and over again as a 
matter of course, till the characters and scenes 
became a, reality to us, actual, factors m our own 
existence and experience. And this effect was 
increased and strengthened by another peculiarity 
arising from the limited number of our works of 
fiction. We— for 1 was one of a party of brothers 
and sisters at home— and our companions all read 
the same stories, and talked them over together 
much more exhaustively than is possible now, 


when ‘publications for the young' are issued by 
hundreds and more yearly. 

We were not perhaps such acute critics as tile 
small people of the present day — indeed, strictly 
speaking, I do not think we presumed to criticise 
at all. We knew what books — still more, what 
personages described in them— we liked, and we 
knew which we disliked, but I rarely remember 
speaking of any story as ‘dull’ or ‘ stupid ’ or ‘not 
worth reading.’ We had more deference, if not 
reverence, in some ways, and I think printed 
matter was one of the things that it did not 
occur to us to pass judgment upon. For, to begin 
with, as I have said, books cost so much. Well 
do I recollect the slow hoarding of weekly pence 
or sixpences before the necessary amount was 
attained for the purchase of some coveted volume. 
Once in particular I recollect a certain green-and- 
gold story-book in a shop-window, which I had 
set my heart upon, and my terror of some day 
finding it gone from its place (for somehow it 
never struck me that another copy could be pro- 
cured) before I was rich enough to make it 
mine. 

Wliat were our, or my, favourites among the 
story-books of ‘ then ’ ? , Let me recall a few ; 
indeed, I can recall several belonging to an older 
generation, and an older still— those not only of 
my mother, but of my grandmother . Some actu- 
ally the self-same volumes treasured all those 
years ago by the then little hands, long since 
resting in the grave — their life-work over ; 
some, copies or new editions procured with diffi- 
culty for us by my mother, and in certain cases, 
I fear, less appreciated by us than her perhaps 
too partial remembrance of tlie favourites of her 
own childhood (or of her mother’s) had led her 
to expect. Among these the most prominent were 
The Fairchild Family, by Mrs Sherwood ; one or 
two of Mrs Hofland’s ; The Twin- Sisters, published, 
I think, anonymously ; Ornaments Discovered, also 
by an unnamed author; and last, but not least, a 
complete collection of Miss Edgeworth’s books for 
the young. 

These, as I have said, we read over and over 
again. I think, on the whole, The Fairchild 
Family interested me the most, though I was con- 
scious even then of some inward revolt against 
the forcedness of the religious, and even moral, 
teaching it strove to impart. No such objection 
could be brought against the far abler work of. 
Maria Edgeworth, but nevertheless I missed 
something in these stories — a lack of sentiment, 
possibly of sentimentality only ! They seemed to 
me hard, but slightly, if at all, sympathising ; 
though the stories contained in The Parent's 
Assistant and in Moral Tales were thoroughly 
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interesting, even appealing to the dramatic 
instinct inherent in all intelligent children. 

Among tli a hooks of this epoch — that, of my 
mother’s childhood— there were, if I mistake not, 
but few fairy-tales. But by a generation farther 
back these seem to have been appreciated. There 
was one perfectly delicious fat little brown volume 
which we looked upon as an inexhaustible treasury 
of delight, handed down to 11 s from the end of 
the last century. I cannot recall the exact title, 
and the book itself I have never seen again, but 
it contained all the dear old stories and some 
that are now forgotten, told in the true narrative 
style, minus moral aphorisms or ‘ lectures,’ though 
it would have been a curiously stupid or unre- 
(lective child who did not glean from its pages 
the old, old, sturdy summing-up of the lessons 
of life — that, take things as a whole, goodness 
triumphs. 

The story-hooks of my own day were, however, 
those whose influence was the greatest, whose 
interest was the most enthralling. The Wide, 
Wide World entranced me, especially the first 
part, where the little heroine’s devotion to her 
mother is so pathetically described. It is difficult 
for me even now to read of Ellen’s shopping ex- 
peditions without tears. I cannot endorse the 
criticism of present-day renders of this once 
favourite tale, that it is full of weak and unreal 
sentiment, the hero a prig of the first water, the 
heroine an impossible little personage. There 
may be a good deal of truth in this opinion ; 
nevertheless I cannot bring myself to see it— 
woman-like, very probably, I cannot because I 
will not ; and partly, too, because I remember with 
too much gratitude the many hours of intense 
enjoyment I owe to it. Yes, I think I loved it 
better than any other story-book ! 

Others which left a lastingly pleasing impres- 
sion on me were Miss Sowell’s earlier works — 
Laneton Parsonage in particular, perhaps because 
it was the first of them I read. Then came the 
delight of Miss Yonge’s books, which seemed to 
me to open ft new world of fiction, as indeed 
they did, especially, I think, the * historical’ ones. 
And the children of my day were very favoured 
as regards fairy-tales. Grimm and, still more, 
Hans Andersen were a library in themselves; and 
among less well-known books which I cannot but 
associate with the ‘fairy-tale’ department were 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Wonder Boole, and a little 
later Kingsley’s Herons . There was an older hook, 
too, a translation from the German, that 1 have 
never been able to procure in the complete 
original, The Nutcracker of Nuremberg, which the 
brother to whom it belonged and 1 myself found 
unspeakably fascinating. Charles Lamb’s Tales 
from Shakespeare was one of our ‘ best-read ’ books, 
I remember, though it, of course, was originally of 
an earlier date. 

After all, even as regards quantity, we were 
not bo badly off ! The wealth of the Waverley 


Novels too was, with the exception of one or two 
among them, open to us ; and immense was the 
pleasure we extracted from them, though an 
episode in my earlier childhood I have never 
been allowed to forget. I was found one day 
dissolved in tears in one of my usual dens for 
reading— a tiny book-room in an uncle’s country- 
house — on my knees before a sofa whereon lay 
Peveril of the Peak; and when cross-questioned as 
to the cause of my tears, I bad to own that it 
was because I ‘ couldn't understand the story ; it 
got so muddled after the beginning. And Ivanhoe 
and The Talisman, and even Anne of Cteierstdn, were 
so much nicer and easier.’ I think this incident 
warned my elders and betters that the run of a 
library even to a baby such as I was — for I was 
only six years old — is not always the most judicious 
thing to allow. 

But few children of the present generation, I 
fear, are attracted by the dear Wavei'leys. There 
are, in my bumble opinion — though I advance it 
with some trepidation, being keenly conscious how 
the tallies might he turned upon myself — there 
are far too many children’s books nowadays. And 
in scores of nurseries and school -rooms, a book, 
once hurried through, practically ceases to exist 
save as an ornament on the shelves, or in excep- 
tional circumstances, such as a hopelessly rainy 
day or illness confining the little people to the 
house, to he taken out of its nest with discon- 
tented condescension and run through again, 
because Era! or Holly has ‘nothing else to do.’ 
Apropos of this, an anecdote I heard, or possibly 
read, the other day — in which latter case I apolo- 
gise for repeating it — recurs to me. A little girl 
on a certain birthday — lier tenth or twelfth — was 
presented by, I think, lier godmother with a 
beautiful Bible. The child viewed the gift with 
complacency as regarded the binding and Outward 
appearance of the book, but with a certain shadow 
of disappointment in lier eyes which the donor 
was quick to perceive. 

‘I hope you like it, dear?’ she said inquir- 
ingly- 

‘Oil yes,’ was the reply. ‘It’s very nice. 
Thank you very much. It was only — p’r'aps I ’d 
rather have laid another book, for I’ve read all 
this one already’ ! 

Are there two sides to this state of things? 
To the never re-reading a once-perused story- 
book, I mean. There are two — often more — sides 
to most questions in this world, and I doubt if 
the present case is an exception. It is not only 
the quantity but the quality of the present-day 
fiction for the young that is at fault.; And in 
saying this I really refer to children’s books, 
not to the sensational, unwholesome literature 
which, I am sorry to find, the carelessness of some 
parents or guardians allows boys and girls to 
read, especially in the serials with which our 
tables are overwhelmed. Few authors succeed in 
really interesting their young audience. Children 
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hurry through the boohs eagerly to get hold of 
the plot, of how ‘it ends;’ it is comparatively 
rarely that they grow to love or care for the 
characters of those they read about. Not, of 
course, that ‘plot,’ even a certain amount of ex- 
citement, is to be objected to by r any means, but, 
as a rule, it should be subservient to the delinea- 
tion, the almost unconsciously imbibed knowledge 
of the human beings of the drama. And in many 
cases this deficiency springs from the want of 
thorough sympathy with the undeveloped — or, 
rather, developing — mind of childhood on the part 
of the writer. There is a wild idea afloat that 
an embryo author may test his— or, far more 
frequently, her — powers if a cldbut in writing is 
made by first doing so for the young. 

‘Some simple little story for children’ is the 
phrase. And unluckily the ‘ simple little story,’ 
not ill-written, with a good deal of smartness about 
it very likely, not seldom gets published and gets 
read, or scampered through, without the child 
reader’s lasting interest being touched at all, and 
is then, as I have said, relegated to the book- 
shelves and forgotten. Does it deserve to be 
remembered ? 

Of course, these remarks are to he taken with 
certain reservations. They are not to be applied 
to stories distinctly of adventure, well thought 
out, often masterpieces of their kind, for which 
I have a hearty admiration as very wholesome 
reading for girls as well as for boys. 

But real writing for children, modest as it 
sounds— and, as I am the very first to own, a 
small thing, a tiny achievement as it is among 
the magnificent triumphs of literature— is yet a 
different thing, almost a different art, from that 
of writing for adults. One has to place one’s self 
in: so many almost conflicting positions. It is 
necessary to become, in some sense, a child again, 
'in the first place ; to see through child-eyes ; to 
hear with child-ears — above all, to feel with child- 
heart. Yet, at the back of all this, one must 
retain one’s own older experience, wider grasp, 
and greater wisdom— greater knowledge of evil, 
alas ! as well as, it is to be hoped, of good. For 
there is so much to be avoided in one’s work for 
the young. All. suggestion of many of the sadder 
facts of our complex human nature, which, though 
learnt they must be when the hoy and girl become 
man and woman, it would be cruel .as well as 
sinful to teach prematurely.; all elements of 
suspiciousness, of distrustfulness of others— above 
all, of those whom our darlings naturally look 
up to and revere ; all painting in too gloomy 
colours of this life, sorrow-burdened, even almost 
hopelessly tragic as it often seems to ns— till, as 
the ‘eventide’ approaches, with a wonderful return 
•■o the faithful child-nature, we come to believe 
again in the ‘light’ as the reality— all these rocks 
and shoals of danger and injury must be steered 
clear of with perfect skill. For ‘humbug ’in any 
form is quickly detected by children ; many points' 


a child’s story-teller must he content to evade, 
simply to leave untouched upon, never to tell 
untruths about. 

And tliis leads mo to mention what I am almost 
afraid may seem a ‘fad,’ so often have I had 
occasion to allude to it — namely, the distinction, the 
most important distinction, which should be drawn 
between writing about and writing for children. 
It is strange that parents or those who have the 
direction of children’s reading should he so blind 
to this. In the preface to Miss Montgomery’s 
beautiful Misunderstood, it is most clearly pointed 
out, and the very title of the book emphasises 
the intention with which it was written ; yet I 
venture to say there is scarcely a child of a 
certain class in England into whose hands it 
has not been given ! And I have actually heard 
people say it was ‘morbid’ and ‘too melan- 
choly’ for children! It was never meant for 
them. 

Other books, among them some of Mrs Ewing’s 
exquisite and inimitable tales, seem to me open 
to the same warning. Children should not be 
saddened before their time, while yet, on the 
other band, they should not be deceived. In this, 
as in most questions of the kind, there is a via 
media, which it ri perhaps one of the special, gifts 
of a writer for children to discover. We want to 
brace, not to discourage ; to make our readers 
thoughtful, to eliminate self-conceit and self-satis- 
faction, without fostering any approach to morbid 
introspection. There are hooks— I could name 
several — especially books for boys, in which none 
of the characters are children, none of the 
scenes those of the nursery or school-room, 
which are better, more wholesome reading than 
others I could also name, peopled almost entirely 
by small personages, and dwelling principally on 
their sayings and doings. 

Another quicksand to be avoided is the intro- 
duction, by way of heightening the interest and 
sensation of a story, of any frightening element. 
Unless one knows children intimately, or recalls 
minutely the experiences of one’s own childish 
days, it would be difficult to believe how even a 
bright, healthy child may be the victim of nervous 
terrors. The most sensitive are often the most 
reserved ; partly, perhaps, from a licit by any means 
contemptible feeling of pride, partly, from ;; that 
curious reticence of children, of which — for it often 
fades as they grow older and could themselves 
explain it— the root is difficult to discover. For 
you find it even in the happiest families, where 
dread of their elders is nou-exisLent, where 
sympathy is very far from an unknown quantity. 
Yet, again, a touch of mystery, inseparable from 
true poetic feeling, is sometimes — often, indeed— a 
great additional charm to even a very simple story, 
and surely a true element in all education. We 
Are not all ‘mind,’ any more than wo are all 
‘body.’ The training of the Bpirit as well as 
of the intellect and heart will go on for good — 
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alas ! sometimes for ill— as long as life lasts ; and, 
to an awe-inspiring extent, we, parents or in any 
sense guides or teachers of the young, should 
accept our tremendous responsibilities. 

Rut, besides all the qualifications I have touched 
upon, there remains one which I can only de- 
scribe by the homely word ‘knack’ in writing 
for children. What is it? What does it consist 
in? I cannot define it. ‘Sympathy’ may have 
a good deal to do with it ; but there is some- 


thing more — something more nearly described by 
the analogy of an ear for music, or the true 
painter’s marvellous appreciation of colour, than 
by ail)’' description or analysis. And as to this, 
to descend to still more homely language, ‘the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating.’ Test 

your audience— a most candid and honest one— 

and you will not long be at a loss as to whether 

story-writing for children is, or is not, a gift 

that you possess. 


THE G O L D E N LILT. 

By P. L. M'Dermott. 


CHAPTER IV. — A NEW FRIEND. 


■ SjHlAD Lily Warner given him one kind 
flffl word of farewell, or shown herself 
■§[ in any way conscious of his exist- 
SWa enee, when she was leaving Cool- 
liSlI gardie for England, the heart of 
Dicky Hulme would have been less 
full of bitterness. But, in truth, his heart was 
very bitter now against all the world ; the memory 
of liis mother, and of poor Jim Solus, and his 
gratitude to Mrs Brady, being the only softening 
influences that ever touched him. 

As ebon as he felt strong enough he shook the 
dust of the mining-camp from his feet for good, 
and started again for England. The voyage was 
without incident. But no wanderer ever turned 
homewards with a sadder heart. Homewards ? ■ 
He heard the passengers speaking of ‘home,’ and 
reckoning eagerly the distance run by the steamer 
since the day before, and calculating the date of 
their probable arrival in England. Their language 
only reminded him that now he had no ‘home’ 
to return to. Home was in the sad cemetery 
with his mother; and these melancholy thoughts, 
many a time by day and night, made him lean 
oyer the rail in some quiet part of the ship 
and drop tears into the sea ns salt as its own 
water. 

On arriving in London he found his money 
reduced to four pounds. lie took a room in a 
coffee-house, where he could live cheaply. What 
to do next was a problem. There were, perhaps, 
two or three persons in London who might help 
him to some employment if he applied to them. 
But he had been very foolish to throw up his 
government appointment and waste liis small 
resources in emigrating to Western Australia. 
He was ashamed to show himself to any person 
who Lad known him. liis enterprise had been a 
most abject failure. Mortification was eating liis 
heart away, and he resolved to starve in the streets 
lather than be recognised. 

Ho was like enough to starve, as he realised 
after a few days of aimless wandering through 


the streets and vain attempts to obtain employ- 
ment through the medium of newspaper advertise- 
ments. What a mockery these advertisements of 
‘situations vacant’ seemed to he I His applica- 
tions for posts he was well fitted to fill were left 
unnoticed. He did not know that his successive 
disappointments were no bitterer or more dis- 
heartening than those of many others whose 
applications for the same situations met with the 
same fate. 

His life during the three or four weeks which 
lie spent on this melancholy quest was not quite 
a monotony of dull misery. But the variations 
were not cheerful. He went out once in the 
dusk of the evening to have a look at his old 
home — the cottage in which his mother died. 
Had it been closed up and deserted the sight 
would have corresponded well with his morbid 
state of feeling. Alas ! it was lighted up and 
pleasant with the happy family-life of new 
tenants, who knew nothing of those who had 
been there before them, or of the homeless 
youth who was gazing at their pleasant win 
clows across the road. A visit to his mother’s 
grave in the cemetery was more solacing. He 
trimmed the grass and flowers above her rest 
ing-place, and it eased him to indulge in a good 
flow of tears. 

When he returned to London, and was sitting 
dejectedly in the coffee-room, the landlady, noticing 
his looks, and compassionating a situation which 
she guessed to be very forlorn, good-naturedly 
offered him a ticket of admission to a neighbouring 
theatre. For exhibiting the bills in her window 
and shop she Was occasionally presented with these 
orders by the management. 

‘It will be better than sitting here or walking 
about,’ she said kindly. ' 

Hulme thanked her and accepted the order, 
which admitted him to a lower gallery or amplii 
theatre. He felt no great interest in the play 
but it was a welcome distraction from liis troubles. 
The curtain rose and the qdece proceeded ; but 
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instead of attending to what went on upon the 
stage, Kulme’s eyes wandered with vacant interest 
over the audience in the stalls and boxes who 
were visible from where he sat. 

He gave a painful start, and his gaze, for the 
rest of the performance, was riveted upon one 
point in the stalls. He would not have believed, 
an hour ago, that the sight of Lily Warner could 
ever again affect him as it did. now. He saw her 
in the stalls, with Mark Revel sitting next to 
her. How intently he watched every motion she 
made ! In evening-dress she certainly looked 
very lovely— her beauty seemed to him to shine 
around her. He noticed, with a species of nega- 
tive satisfaction, that she never once turned her 
face to Revel, even when he spoke to her. She 
seemed to tolerate rather than enjoy his society. 
Between the acts, too, he invariably went out ; on 
these occasions she appeared to notice neither his 
going nor his returning. At last, when the play 
was over, Revel assisted her with her wraps and 
led her out. Hulun* was there, among the crowd, 
and saw Revel hand her into a brougham and 
drive away with her. 

It made Hulme very indignant against himself 
to feel his passion for this girl return with ten- 
fold force to increase the bitterness of a condition 
already sufficiently bitter. He could not help it. 
That girl’s power over his life was supreme. Of 
course she had not a thought of him now, and 
for a nature with a strong element of pride in it 
the reflection was humiliating. He could keep 
out of her Way,, at least j or, if by accident he 
should meet her, he felt confident he could com- 
mand a stony composure of countenance that she 
should not fail to understand. It tvas poor com- 
fort; but it was all he had. ■ 

Next day Hulnie had an experience that was 
curious. He went into the City. It was wet, and 
he took an inside seat in an omnibus. Opposite 
to him sat a prosperous-looking middle-aged man, 
with bright hazel eyes and grizzled beard and 
moustache— a good-natured looking gentleman, who 
possessed a cheerful eye for every person and 
object at ivliicli he chanced to look. What 
attracted Hulme’s attention to him was a very 
remarkable resemblance in his features to poor 
Jim Solps. Could Jim’s face have been cleared 
of the sunburnt tinge, and the dust of the gold- 
holds which ■ had been embedded in it, it would, 
Hulnie fancied, have, been just such a face as that 
of the pleasant gentleman in the omnibus. The 
resemblance, of course, . was only one of those 
accidental likenesses often met with ; but it was 
so striking that Ilulme kept his eyes, as un- 
obtrusively us he could, on the man’s face all the 
way to the Bank. 

The gentleman alighted here, and so did Hulme. 
But while they waited for a minute or so to 
cross the street to the Mansion House,, the gentle- 
man suddenly turned round and looked him full 
in the face. 


‘Are you in business in the City?’ he abruptly 
asked. 

‘No,’ was the surprised answer. ‘I am not 
in business anywhere, I am sorry to say. 
I have only recently returned from Western 
Australia.’ 

1 Ha ? Didn’t strike any gold, then 1 ’ 

‘ 1 struck typhoid,’ said Hulnie, with a smile, 
‘and lost a good friend. That was the extent 
of my luck, and I thought it wiser to come 
home again while I had money enough to 
pay my passage. I am beginning to doubt the 
Wisdom of the step, unpromising as the goldfields 
looked.’ 

‘IIow do you happen to know me, then? 
Where have you seen me before ? ’ 

The inquiry struck Hulme ns an odd one, but 
it was easily answered. 

‘ I certainly have never seen you before, sir, to 
my knowledge.’ 

‘Because yon were looking at me in the omni- 
bus as if you knew me.’ 

‘It was only on account of your great resem- 
blance to a poor friend of mine in Western 
Australia — the friend I mentioned just now.’ 

‘The friend you lost l What was his name?’ 

‘They used to call him Jim Solus. His name 
was James Gaverick.’ 

'James Gaverick?’ said the gentleman thought- 
fully. ‘And your own name — what is it?’ 

Hulme told him. 

‘I knew Janies Gaverick. 1 should like to 
hear something about him. Are you engaged just 
now? Would you mind coming down King 
William Street with me to my little office?’ 

Hulme accompanied him willingly. No further 
word was spoken until they had climbed two 
flights of stairs and entered a small front room. 
It looked little like an office. The table at which 
the gentleman seated himself after hanging up his 
hat and coat had not so much as an ink-bottle 
upon it. The room was bare, save for the few 
articles of plain furniture it contained. Neither 
book nor paper was to be seen. 

An aged clerk came in from another room, 
carrying a newspaper in one hand and some, open 
letters in the other. 

‘Not just yet, Mike,’ said the gentleman ; ‘you 
can read them to me presently. I want to talk 
to this young gentleman.' 

The clerk withdrew, and then Hulme received 
a surprise. 

‘Jim Gaverick is the name of my brother, Mr 
Hulme — my twin brother ; so you see you were 
right in your guess.’ 

‘I guessed nothing at all. Certainly I never 
dreamt I saw poor Jim’s brother.’ 

‘ Poor Jim ! ’ said Mr Gaverick, 1 1 have heard 
of his fate, so you needn’t tell me. Before he 
started on that expedition he wrote to me for the 
last Lime. He told me about you, too.’ 

‘About me ?’ 
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‘Yes. Jim liad a reason of his own for attach- 
ing himself to you. Poor old Jim ! I wish ho 
had never gone to Australia. But wishing is no 
good. 1 

‘I shall never, while I live, forget his kindness 
to me, Mr Gaverick. When I was down with 
typhoid he gave his own house to me, and 
engaged a doctor and nurses to take care of me, 
and left money to provide everything for me that 
should be wanted. Then he went away to the 
bush.’ 

‘Poor old Jim !’ 

Mr Gaverick stretched liis legs, put his hands 
in his pockets, and gazed vacantly at the opposite 
wall for the space of a couple of minutes. 

1 Mr Holme,’ he said at length, ‘ I am heartily 
glad I have met you. II you want a place, I 
have one to offer you. I do a good deal of busi- 
ness, but I can neither read nor write.’ 

Ilulme looked at him with wonder. 

‘Lean make a sort of signature that stands for 
my name-- that’s all. Old Mike out there — many 
a year Mike and I have trudged along together, 
but the poor fellow is getting feeble now, and 
needs rest — old Mike reads my letters to me 
every morning, and then roads the business parts 
of the newspaper. That’s how we start the day; 
later on Mike takes my instructions and writes 
any letters we want to send away. When I go 
home in the evening, after dinner, my old house- 
keeper— she ’s getting too old, also, and her sight 
is failing— reads the rest of the newspaper to me, 
and maybe a story out of a book. I am an old 
bachelor, you see,’ he added, just a little wist- 
fully, 1 because, of course, a man that can neither 
read nor write could never ask any one to marry 
him. His wife would be always ashamed of 
him.’ 

Hulme was far from thinking so, hut he did 
not express his thought. 

‘Now, Mr Hulme, do you think you would 
care to be an ignorant old chap’s factotum — to 
read to him of an evening now mid then, and 
come here with him every morning, and so 
relieve poor old Mike of further work? If you 
didn’t care to live in the house with me and 
old Peggy, why, I could get a more cheerful 
place for you somewhere handy.’ 

The proposition, needless to say, was eagerly and 
gratefully accepted by Dicky Hulme. The darkest 
hour is just before the dawn. His horizon bad 
been very dark and disheartening that morning, 
and now- -how bright it looked 1 

The old man called Mike, when told by his 
master of the new arrangement, shook hands with 
Hulme and chuckled like a schoolboy getting 
away for a long holiday. To think he should 
not have to come to the City in the morning 
any more, but road his paper at his leisure 
after breakfast and then proceed to work in his 
garden, was a vision of paradise to the old 
man. And his monthly pension would come to 


him as regularly as his monthly salary did now 
— it had all been arranged already. Old Mike 
was so tremendously happy that Mr Gaverick felt 
obliged to step out to his office and shake hands 
with him. 

Mr Gaverick was not an inquisitive man, but, 
in response to the interest he took in Hulme, the 
latter told him, a few evenings after this, the 
history of liis mother’s ruin and of the pair of 
rascals who had caused it. Mr Gaverick was 
smoking a long clay pipe after dinner, and this 
occurred during an interval of reading the news- 
paper. 

1 1 wonder,’ observed Mr Gaverick, ‘ whether 
they have floated the mine yet. There ’s nothing 
about it in the paper?’ 

Hulme glanced over the columns of prospectuses, 
but saw nothing of it. 

‘ We ’ll ask the lawyer to-morrow. He ’ll know. 
If they have, Dicky, I ’ll put you up to some- 
thing.’ 

Mr Gaverick kept the matter in liis mind, for 
when they went to the City next morning he 
called on his solicitor. Presently he came back 
with a paper in liis hand, 

‘Here it is,’ he said. ‘Just read it out, Dicky, 
till we see what it is like.’ 

It was a copy of the prospectus of ‘Revel’s 
Find, Limited,’ which had been issued nearly a 
month before. Hulme read the. document with 
keen interest. Tlie capital of the company was 
fixed at ,£120,000, and the purchase price was 
,£90,000, payable as to £30,000 in cash, as much 
more in fully-paid shares, and the balance in 
cash or shares. 

‘Who are the directors?’ Mr Gaverick asked. 

‘“Major-General Grant, chairman.’” 

‘Ah! he’s an old stager. Well?’ 

‘“Colonel Jacob, C.B.,”’ Hulme continued 
to read from the prospectus. ‘Then come the 
vendors, “David Warner, Esquire,” and. “Mark 
Revel, Esquire,” who are to join the board after 
allotment. I suppose, however, the allotment has 
been made before now, and the full board con- 
stituted. Do you know, Mr Gaverick, when I 
left Coolgardie there was a general opinion that 
they got this mine by foul-play of some sort? 
Revel was away less than a fortnight on a pros^ 
pecting tour- the world knew lie was utterly 
ignorant of the business— and he came back with 
tliis claim. My own private conviction lias always 
been that he cmne upon the claim marked out by 
poor Jim.’ 

‘Likely enough, likely enough,’ was all .the 
comment made by Mr Gaverick. ‘I must get 
Broker’ — this was his solicitor — ‘to find out bow 
many shares the public have taken up in the 
concern. I want particularly to know.’ 

Then they went on with their daily business. 
Mr Gaverick was a tea merchant, and it was 
wonderful to Hulme how he was able to trans- 
act as much business as lie did, and transact it 


up 
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successfully, without being able to read or write. 
These .deficiencies had trained the man’s other 
faculties to a degree of vigour and acuteness that 
compensated for the entire absence of education. 

Hiilme’s life was now a happy one, save for 
the reservation of bitterness that was eating like 
a canker at his heart. It was hard to see those 
two scoundrels prospering upon what he believed 
to be virtually stolen property. It was harder 
still to have been so deceived in Lily Warner. 
He could not help, amid all his rancour, think- 
ing of her with tenderness and gratitude. He 
could not forget her patient devotion to him 
during his illness. Remembering these things, it 
was a mystery to him how she could have so 
suddenly ignored and forgotten him. Granting 
(as lie suspected) that on his bed of sickness he 
had been weak enough to disclose to her his 
love, was there anything in that to give any girl 
offence '1 She might be sorry for him, but Lily’s 
way was not the w'ay in which a tender-hearted 
girl would show her sorrow for a misplaced affec- 
tion. And she was going to become, tbe wife of 
a man whom she must despise and detest, suppos- 
ing her to possess any principle at all. It was 
all very hard to think about. 


‘Broker,’ said Mr Gavericlc that evening after 
dinner, ‘tells me that tbe subscription of shares 
hangs fire a bit. They have got in fifteen 
thousand, and divided ten thousand between 
them. No doubt they will resort to some trick 
to make the shares go — the British investing 
public are such gullible asses ! — but in the mean- 
time, Dicky, do you go for them tooth and 
nail.’ 

‘How, Mr Gavericlc? What can I do to 
them?’ the young man asked, opening his eyes 
wide with surprise. 

‘My boy, you are very innocent,’ was the com- 
placent answer. ‘Just let Broker go at them, 
that’s all. Do you imagine that fraudulent 
trustees can go scot-free?’ 

The light began to break upon Dicky Hulme. 
The idea of calling them to account for his 
mother’s money had never occurred to him before. 
If he could do it !— the mere suggestion made 
him feel excited. There was intense sweetness to 
him in the thought of being able to bring the 
heartless defrauders of his mother — her virtual 
murderers— to hook, 

‘ We will instruct Broker to-morrow, Dicky. 
Let them look out for themselves!’ 


THE NEW TELEGRAPHY. 



GREAT deal has been heard recently 
of 1 telegraphing without wires,’ and 
of what has been rather loosely 
described as ‘ wireless telegraphy.’ 
Experiments have been made in 
■ j "L ' . various directions, and under more 

or. less , responsible auspices, and the public lias 
been a good deal exercised in its mind— or wliat 
it calls its mind — on the subject; while the press 
has written a good deal about it, without adding 
much to the general knowledge or enlightenment. 
It will surprise many people to be told, on no 
less reliable: authority than that of Professor 
Silvanus P. Thompson, F.R.S., that there is no such 
thing as tvirdess telegraphy. True, one can send 
signals for a distance of a yard or two without 
any wires; but in all the recent successful 
attempts to telegraph across space, whether by 
electric waves or by other means, wires are 
used. They do not, indeed, run from the send- 
ing station, to the receiving station like, ordinary 
telegraph-line wires, but are used as what are 
called ‘base-lines,’ or ‘base-areas’— that is, they are 
kid down, or suspended, in the immediate. neigh- 
bourhood of the sending and receiving apparatus. 
It is a familiar fact ill telegraphy that either 
earth or Water can be used as a return circuit 
for electric currents • so that if base-lines of 
proportionate length be laid down on either side 
of a river or arm of the sea, it is readily con- 


ceivable that signals could he conveyed across 
without the intervention of an electric cable. As 
a matter of fact, so long ago as 1882, Mr Preece, 
the electrician to the Post Office, conducted a series 
of researches upon the establishment of tele- 
graphic communication between the Isle of Wight 
and the Hampshire coast without any connecting 
cable across the Solent. Large metal plates, to 
serve as electrodes, were immersed in the sea at 
the ends of the two base-lines. On the Hampshire 
coast the base-line extended from Portsmouth 
through Southampton to Iiurst Castle, a length 
of twenty miles. On the island the base-line 
extended from Ryde through Newport to Sconce 
Point, and was about sixteen miles long. From 
Portsmouth to Ryde the breadth of the sea is 
six miles, while Hurst Castle is only about a mile 
from Sconce Point. Hence in -this case tbe 
length of the base-lines considerably exceeded the 
average distance to be crossed. With this arrange- 
ment signals were passed in ‘dot’ and ‘dash,’ 
which could be read on the Morse system with 
ease; hut telephonic speech was not possible, 
probably owing to inherent difficulties in tire 
apparatus. 

In 1893-94 Mr Preece established communication 
across the Kilbraunan Sound, between the isle of 
Arran and Kintyrc, a distance of over four miles ; 
and he also maintained telephonic speech across 
Loch Ness, a distance of a mile and a quarter. 
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In the experiments from Arran to Kintyre, parallel 
wires about three miles long were used as base- 
lines along the coast, while in some of the ex- 
periments two other base-lines were used, being 
insulated wires laid along each coast at a height 
of about five hundred feet above sea-level. A year 
earlier Mr Preece had made some striking experi- 
ments in the Bristol Channel, between Lavernoclt 
Point on the South Wales coast and the islands 
of the Flat Holm and the Steep Holm, the dis- 
tances of which are, respectively, 31 and 5-35 
miles. He received messages easily over the 
three miles separating the mainland from the 
Flat Holm ; hut at the Steep Holm, 5 '35 miles 
away, though the signals were feebly perceptible, 
telegraphic conversation was impracticable, as the 
sound could not he differentiated into ‘dots’ and 
‘dashes. 1 Mr Preece came to the conclusion that 
with two base-lines, each ten miles long, he could 
with ease signal across a distance of ten miles. 
These experiments were made under what is 
called the ‘conduction method’ of signalling across 
space ; and Professor Thompson points out that 
many experiments have been made under ‘ accidental 
circumstances,’ all tending to prove the possibility 
of this mode of transmitting signals through the 
earth itself. The instruments in Greenwich Ob- 
servatory, he tells us, are affected by the stray 
currents that escape into the earth from the 
badly insulated return circuit of the City and 
South London Electric Railway, four and a half 
miles away ; while the whole of the railway tele- 
graphs in the signal-boxes of the railways in South 
London were temporarily put out of order and 
rendered inoperative by one of the dynamos at 
an electric-lighting station at Deptford becoming 
connected to earth, the currents flowing in the 
earth being perceived in the telegraph instruments 
so far northwards as Leicester, and so far south 
as Paris. If, he concludes, this could occur as a 
mere accident, it is obvious that, with properly 
thought-out arrangements, signals could easly be 
sent from one part of the globe to another by 
conduction through earth or water. 

What is called the ‘induction method’ is also 
used in connection with ‘spaeial’ telegraphy. 
Here again Mr Preece is to the fore, and has 
told us of many cases in which telegraph or tele- 
phone messages that arc being transmitted along 
some lino have been heard, or rather overheard, 
in telephonic instruments in some totally discon- 
nected and distant line. The greatest distance to 
which Mr Preeee’s experiments upon telegraph- 
lines have been carried is forty miles— namely, 
between the telegraph-lines that run across the 
Scottish border by the east and west coasts respec- 
tively. Sounds produced in the Newcastle and 
Jedburgh line were distinctly heard on the 
parallel line at Gretna, though there was no 
line connecting the two places. Here, how- 
ever, since both lines used earth-returns, Dr 
Thompson thinks it probable that most of the 


effect was due to conduction, and not to true 
induction. 

Yet another method of telegraphing across space 
is called the ‘electric-wave method,’ by means of 
which it is said that signals can he transmitted 
through solid stone walls — something even more 
remarkable than the Rdntgen Rays ! Professor 
Oliver Lodge lias done much in this direction, 
and some experiments of his at Oxford in 1894 
led to communication being made between the 
university museum and the adjacent building of 
the Clarendon Laboratory. It was in this de- 
partment of research that the British Telegraph 
Department afforded facilities to Mr Marconi, a 
young Italian, who about two years ago brought 
to this country an invention of his in the form 
of a greatly improved ‘receiver.’ First on Salis- 
bury Plain, and then across the Bristol Channel, 
lie succeeded in transmitting Morse signals to 
greater distances than any one had previously 
attained ; and lie sent signals from Lavernock 
Point to Bream Down, about nine miles as the 
crow flies, over the open Channel. More recently 
Mr Marconi lias also experimented from a ship 
lying off Kingstown, by transmitting news tele- 
grams relating to the Royal St George’s Club 
Regatta to the Dublin Daily Express; and lie. has 
also sent messages from the Prince of Wales on hoard 
the royal yacht off Cowes to the Queen at Osborne. 
Experiments have also been made at Dover under 
the auspices of the Postal Telegraph Department, 
but with what precise results lias not yet been made 
public. One thing is certain, however— there is 
no such thing as ‘telegraphing without wires;’ 
and it is equally certain that the base-line, or 
base-area, surrounded by wires, is a fundamental 
necessity. Given this, however, and given ade- 
quate methods of throwing electric energy into 
the transmitting system, and sufficiently sensitive 
instruments to pick up and translate the signals. 
Professor Thompson is of opinion that it is pos- 
sible to establish electric communication between 
England and America, and even with the Cape, 
India, or Australia, without the intervention of a 
submarine cable. So sanguine is lie, indeed, that 
some eight years ago he offered to one of his 
financial friends in the City to undertake seriously 
to establish telegraphic communication with the 
Cape, provided ,£10,000 were forthcoming to 
establish the necessary ‘basal’, circuits in the two 
countries and the instrument for creating the 
currents ! His offer was deemed ‘ too visionary 1 
for acceptance ; but he still holds that the thing 
is quite feasible, that the one thing necessary is 
the adequate base-lines or areas, and that ‘ all the 
rest is detail.’ 

What strikes the ordinary lay mind about the 
matter is, that there would be a good deal of 
‘mixing up' about telegraphy of this kind. The 
difficulty of the early discoverers of electricity 
was how to ‘harness’ this fleet steed, and it was 
only when they were able to Me it to a wire 
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that telegraphy became practicable and reliable. 
Prearranged experiments are one thing : practical 
everyday working is quite another. Sending out 
a signal into space is easy enough, but catching 
it on the other side of a river or an arm of 
the sea, unless you are specially looking out for it, 
is quite another matter. Then, what is to prevent 
some other fellow from playing the part of ‘eaves- 
dropper,’ and picking up the message intended 
for you — some rival in trade, for example? We 
have heard of telegraph-wires being tapped, or 
‘milked,’ and messages stolen as they were pass- 
ing through ; and it is conceivable that there would 
be a good deal of thieving of this kind in con- 
nection with ‘special ’ telegraphy. It appears that 
Professor Oliver Lodge is engaged in experiments 
having for their object the creation of a certain 
sympathy between the sending and receiving 
apparatus, so that messages would always find 
their proper destination. This ‘syntony,’ as it 
is called, is brought about by ‘ tuning ’ the electrical 
oscillation^ to a corresponding ‘tuning’ of the 
receiving apparatus, so that they shall bo both less 
sensitive to stray impulses and more sensitive to 
properly attuned waves — a very necessary condi- 
tion, seeing the amount of ‘stray’ electricity there 
would generally be knocking about in connection 
with telegraphy across space. Obviously, there 
is a good deal to be done before this method of 
telegraphing can he made a commercial success. 
But even if its application he limited to com- 
munication between tire shore and the light- 
ships, and between ship and ship, something of 
practical value will have been attained, not to 
mention the exchange of postal telegrams between 
Cardiff and Penarth across the harbour entrance, 
where a cable could not ‘live, 1 owing to the con- 
stant dragging of ships’ anchors and other tackle. 

Oddly enough, the idea of this so-called ‘new 
telegraphy ’ is a very old one. So long ago as 


1842 Morse, the great American telegraph in- 
ventor, worked at the subject, and made experi- 
ments on the Susquehanna River, about a mile 
wide. He engaged Professor Gule to investigate 
the best conditions, and came to the conclusion 
that the base-lines should be three times as long 
as the distance to be crossed. Mr Dering, an 
English telegraph engineer, also worked at the 
subject. But perhaps the most definite results 
were achieved by James Bowman Lindsay, of 
Dundee, who, so long ago as 1831, conceived the 
idea of using water instead of wires to convey 
electric signals, and actually did so convey them 
across the Tay more than forty years ago. He 
even went so far as to express the opinion that 
signals might be so conveyed across the Atlantic j 
and in the printed proceedings of the British 
Association for 1859 his method of so doing is 
briefly described. Lindsay not only demonstrated 
the possibility of ‘ telegraphing without wires,’ but 
he discovered the electric light, and publicly ex- 
hibited an electric lamp in Dundee in 1835. From 
a humble weaver he advanced to the position of 
science teacher. In the advertisement announcing 
the opening of his classes, which appeared in the 
Dundee Advertiser of lltli April 1834, the following 
remarkable passage occurs : ‘ IIouse3 and towns 
will in a short time be lighted by electricity 
instead of gas, and heated by it instead of coals ; 
and machinery will be wrought by it instead of 
steam, all at a trifling expense.’ Verily, there is 
nothing new under the sun ; or, as a French 
writer has it, 1 There is nothing new but what 
has been forgotten.’ But if the idea of tele- 
graphing through space is not exactly new, it has 
acquired a new interest from the extremely lucid 
way in which it has been treated by Professor 
Silvftims P. Thompson, whose recent paper read to 
the Society of Arts is a model for scientific men 
generally, 
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By Mac., Author of The Leadin' Road to Donegal; The Humours of Donegal, &c. 


an’ out of the house, an’ about the house, an’ 
delvin’ an' diggin’ early an’ late, summer- an’ 
winther, on yet- wee farm, an’ where yer comfort 
conies in is more nor I know. Yer house is in 
an uproar [disordered state] lek the fair of 
Carmen; au’ wan would think the clothes on 
yer hack was thrown at ye. Ye’re scratehin’ 
aid' scrapin’, lay in’ by money for the sorra-only- ' 
lenows-who to sentther. Rouse yerself, man alive ! 
There’s girls on all sides of ye that the cheeks 
of them would he betther nor a fire in yer 
kitchen, an’ they’d jump at the offer of bein’ 
Missis Sheeran, -if ye only sent them the word be 
a fiddler.’ 

Condy, inwardly amused, ever patiently listened 


]ONDY was a plodding, practical man. 
And Condy was a bachelor. Off 
and on for twenty years before, 
neighbours . who had an interest in 
him— and neighbours wlio had an 
interest in tlieir own daughters— 
had been advising Condy to take a wife unto 
him. ‘ Musha, Condy Sheeran, what’s goin’ to 
happen to ye, at all, at all— livin’ there in that 
wee cabin yer lee-alone , with divil a sowl to look 
afther ye, or care for ye? Why, but ye rouse 
yerself up, man alive ! an’ look out for a sthrappin’ 
young woman that ’ill put yer house to rights— 
an’ yerself too ; an’ make a new man o’ ye. 
There ye’re doiterin’ an’ doiterin’, in of the house, 
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to the kind advice his good neighbours were so 
generous in bestowing on him. But his poor 
mother (God be merciful to her !) ere she died 
left Condy a legacy of proverbs that for years 
had given him pause. ‘ Never you buy a pig 
in a poke, Condy ahaisge,’ his mother used to 
say, far from intending any disrespect to the 
young ladies of Dhrimholme ; ‘an’ there’s 
many a dushin’ girl makes a poor dhraggle-tailed 
woman.’ 1 Betther alone than in bad company, 
Condy,’ she would also say. And — a variation 
of this last — ‘ A lonely hearth an’ paice is betther 
nor the best woman in the wunT an’ verrins ’ 
(variance). 

Still, the more experience Condy had of the 
lonely hearth and peace, the more frequently 
would the question force itself on him: ‘But if 
I had a middlin’ good woman an’ no verrins? 1 
And as he and the cat sat by the hearth on a 
long winter’s night, looking into each other’s eyes, 
Condy, with the limited amount of imagination 
at his command, used often to picture a homely, 
sensible woman crooning a song round the house 
as she busied herself doing the timirishes (little 
necessary household matters), while he, with well- 
washed and well-patched clothes, lay back in his 
chair in the corner, and, watching her, puffed 
his little black pipe in cheerful contentment. 
And at length, when, after mature deliberation, 
lie considered lie lmd reached years of discretion 
— he was then forty-five, having been born 
June was three years after the dear summer — lie 
decided he might venture to trust his judgment in 
selecting one fitted to be a wife to his mother's 
son. 

So, on a night when he lmd a fine junt of fir 
blazing in the fire, and the cat blinking and 
purring at him across the hearth, and his black 
pipe working spasmodically and not uncomplain- 
ingly, Condy went painstakingly through the 
catalogue of eligible females in the parish. 
Hu first weeded out those that were too young— 
‘A slip of a girl undlier thirty doesn’t know her 
own mind,’ he said; ‘so I’ll have nothin’ to say 
to wan o’ them.’ Then he rejected the crotchety, 
cranky ones, and all who were reputed possessors 
of any sort of ill-temper, and next the slatternly 
ones. ‘ Me sawnies,’ Condy said to himself, ‘ the 
list’s gettin’ mortial small;’ and so it was. And 
when, finally, lie had also put aside all who were 
‘too fond o’ the sight of the black pandy [porringer] 
on the coals ’—which was to say all who were 
too fond of tea — -just one woman remained. She 
was Ellen McGroarty of Throwerstown. Ellen 
was a daughter of Long Neil, and she had been 
the heiress of the McGroarty property, consist- 
ing of two acres of clayland and two miles of bog 
and heather— an extensive if not very remunera- 
tive estate ; besides pigs, cows, ducks, drakes, 
and other farm stock. Regarding Ellen’s age, it 
need only be said that she, like Condy, had 
reached years of discretion. 


Having settled one difficulty, another loomed 
up on Condy’s horizon, and required another 
night’s grave deliberation — How was lie to ask 
the wife? 

‘Of course’ — and Condy seemed to direct his 
discourse to the cat— ‘I’m not used to this sort 
of business, niver bein’ in the habit of axin’ 
weemen.’ Condy didn’t intend to be satirical at 
the cost of the young men of Dhrimholme, but 
unconsciously he was. ‘Ail’ I wish I bad it well 
over me.’ 

The etiquette of marriage proposals as observed 
in Dliriinlioline was a mystery to Condy, who liad 
never gone on such an expedition. If there had been 
an intended father-in-law in the case Condy would 
have seen his way pretty clearly — even a mother- 
in-law might have been negotiated. But Ellen 
was, again like himself, lee-alone. Of course, Condy 
had beard over and over again the ridiculous way 
they settle those matters in the tale-books — tivo 
blessed idiots squeezing the breath out of one 
another, one gasping, ‘ Say, beloved star of my 
existence, will you be mine for ever?’ and the 
other fool replying, ‘Ye-ye-yes — yes, for ever and 
ever!’ But lie didn’t give this silly method a 
moment’s thought. He also saw that he might 
lift the latch and walk in to Ellen with 
‘ God save all here ; an’ I want to know will 
ye tale me, Ellen?’ But little thought he gave 
that method. How he should do it was more 
than he knew ; and he had half-begun to consider 
whether, after all, the advantages of having the 
best girl in the parish, with two acres of clay- 
land and two miles of moorland, geese, pigs, 
and other farm stock to hoot, would really out- 
weigh the mental endeavour the asking of a wife 
would entail. 

One thing, however, Condy did know ; and that 
was, when any one went looking for a wife a 
bottle of whisky was an indispeusable factor. So, 
with a prayer in his heart and a bottle of whisky 
in his pocket, Condy, on n beautiful moonlight 
night stepped over the moor to Ellen’s. Ellen 
was carding wool in preparation for spinning as. 
Condy, lifting the latch, thrust his head in at the 
door. 

‘ God save ye, an’ God bless tlie work ! ’ lie. 
said. 

‘Save yerself kindly, an’ thanky, Misther 
Sbeerau,’ Ellen, a little surprised, said. Slip laid 
down the cards, and drawing forward a chair; wiped: 
it with her apron and set it in front of the fire. 
‘Come forrid, Misther Slieeran, an’ take a glint 
o’ the fire. Illioga, a thin, sharp night it is. My 
fire might be better, too, but, mushu, it was a poor 
saison for thurf.’ 

‘Oil, thanky, thanky, Ellen,’ Gaudy said, settling 
for himself a seat riglit at tlie door, as if lie 
anticipated having . to make a clean run for it. 
and chose the. readiest position, ‘I’ll just do 
here.’ 

‘ Art-all, bother ! come up with yerself when L 
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tell ye. Musha, but ye’re warm on it. It would 
be enough a day the crows would be puttin’ out 
their tongues to go an’ to sit by that doore — it’s 
about as shelthery as an iron gate. Come up with 
y else If when I tell ye!’ 

And as Condy took the proffered seat, Ellen’s 
keen eye detected the neck of the bottle sticking 
out of Condy’s pocket, and instantly a little light 
dawned on her. 

So, as soon as she had put more turf and fir 
on the fire, and tidied up the hearth, she seated 
Herself, and began the carding again very indus- 
triously, all tlie time running over the litany of 
woes attendant upon looking after a farm and 
farm-labourers, and cattle, and ducks . and hens, 
and pigs— to all which Condy listened very 
attentively, and spoke not. 

When Ellen had exhausted the topic, having 
advertised her dowry to her content, she made a 
politic pause. But Condy remained silent like- 
wise. She ventured after a minute or two to 
steal a glance at him. He was putting his hand 
irresolutely into the pocket whence the bottle 
showed, and nervously drawing it back again. 
Ellen coughed ; which startled Condy. 

1 Have ye — have ye — a — a egg-cup in the 
house?’ he jerked out. 

‘A egg-cup? Yis, surely, Misther Sheeran’— 
witli well - assumed surprise, and implying a 
politeness that forbade her to question her guest. 

1 Surely, Misther Sheeran, I’ve a egg-cup, J she 
repeated as she fished for one behind the plates 
on the dresser. 

‘ I ’ve — I’ve a small dhrop of nice whisky here,’ 
Condy said, drawing forth the bottle, ‘an’ I 
thought ye mightn’t object to helpin’ me with 
just a thimbleful.’ 

‘Well, thauky, an’ long life to ye, Misther 
Sheeran ; I can’t have the bad manners to refuse 
ye— but let it be only a thimbleful.. Ocli, that’ll 
do, Misther Sheeran! Aisy, aisy ! Eaith, I’m 
a feared it’s the tailyer’s thimble— ha ! ha !— that 
ye measure with. No, no! taste it yerself first. 
•Oeh,. the sorra a dlirap of it crosses me lips the 
night . till ye dhrink the crivan [overflow] off. 
it yerself. No, no, no ; it ’s no use— I ’ll not 
br’uki me word. Taste it yerself first, Misther. 
Sheeran, an’ laive me the dawniest little dlirop 
iu:the bottom.’ .A: 

Condy was sitting half-turned from the fire 
holding the flowing egg-cup towards her, and 
Ellen stood facing him iu a protesting attitude. 

‘I tell ye there’s nothin’ in. it,’ he said. ‘ It 
wouldn’t diuotvhd a bum-clock. Musha, woman, 
but ye’re couthrairy ! Take it, I tell ye, an’ 
throw it over ; all’s iu it wouldn’t br’ak a 
pledge.’ 

‘An’ I tell ye I won’t, till ye dhrink at iaist the 
two parts out of it. I’d he dhruulc if I took it, 
Condy Sheeran.’ 

‘ Dlirunk, moryuh! There isn’t as much iu it 
as would wet yer thrapple. Wei], here goes,’ lie 


said, giving up tlie argument in despair — ‘here 
goes, an’ God bless us ! ’ 

‘ Amain ! ’ Ellen fervently responded, ‘ an’ God 
bless us again.’ 

‘ All, ye haven’t taken as much out of it,’ Ellen 
said as she took the egg-cup from Condy, who, 
witli the sleeve of his coat was wiping his mouth 
and smacking his lips with satisfaction — ‘ye 
haven’t taken as much out of it as I’d lift with 
three pins. Anyhow ’ — here she made a wry face 
at it — 1 here ’s luck an’ prosperity to ye, Misther 
Sheeran, an’ again God bless us.’ 

1 Luck where it goes ! Amain ! an’ thauky 
kindly,’ Condy said. 

Ellen just tasted it, made another wry face; 
tasted it again, and coughed distressfully ; finally 
gulped a sup of it, and, with a suggestion of agony 
expressed in the lines of her face, laid the egg- 
cup on the table. 

‘ Take it all, I tell ye i Finish it.’ 

‘ I can’t, I tell ye ! Agli, ugh ! ’ 

‘I tell ye, ye must finish it.’ 

‘An’ I— agli, agli 1— tell ye I won’t. Now take 
a sup yerself.’ 

1 Oeh, niver a drop till you throw off that eyeful 
there in the cup.’ 

‘Ye’re aggeravatiu' I I tell ye I can’t. Show 
me that bottle.’ And taking bottle and egg-cup 
in iter hands, she poured out for Condy a cupful 
with a crivan truly on it. ‘Now, dhrink that 
over.’ 

‘Wei), it’s you that’s aggeravatiu' now, woman,’ 
Condy said as he carefully caught from Iter hand 
the overflowing cup. ‘Is it to dhrink that.?’ 
and lie took the measure of it witli a side 
squint. 

‘A.y, that — an’ another if you say much. Toss 
it over, an’ be quick about it.’ 

‘ Oeli, then, aisy witli ye, an’ give me time— 
here ’s “ May tlie divil niver see wan of us ! ” ’ 

‘ Amain 1 amain ! ’ 

In a twinkling the egg-cup was empty. 

Condy coughed as he handed it back to Ellen ; 
and corking the bottle, lie, according to custom, 
placed it on the dresser, thus resigning liis 
ownership in the remainder. 

Ellen again resumed her work, and Condy 
turned and gazed intently in the lire. She knew 
she had rid him of much of the distressing 
nervousness which troubled him before, and was 
now content to await developments. 

‘Musha! it’s u cowl’ night, Ellen,’ Condy said, 
as he spread liis hands towards tlie blaze and 
shrugged liis shoulders. 

‘Cowl’ indeed,’ Ellen said. 

‘But a snug, warm little bouse ye have,’ carry- 
ing liis eye round it. 

‘ Yis, thanks be to God, warm enough, an’ snug 
enough ; but— but’ 

‘ But what ? ’ 

'Oeh, just’ — with a thoughtful sigli — ‘I mane to 
say it ’s a bit — don’t ye know ? — -lonesome.’ 
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Condy was at once convinced he was dealing 
with a woman who knew her business. 

‘ Lonesome 1 ’ said lie. ‘ Throth, I don’t doubt 
ye. I have the same feel meself. 1 

1 Now, see that 1 1 Ellen said, looking up at 
him with sympathy. ‘I’m jist sure ye feel 
lonesome in that barrack of a house, all to 
yerself.’ 

‘Divilish much so.’ 

For a minute or two both remained in 

thought. 

‘I often think to meself,’ Ellen then said, ‘ that 
it isn’t right to be alone.’ 

‘ Many ’s the time Sam Duncan, the great 
scripturian, tells me the same words out of 
the Bible.’ 

‘An’ the Bible’s right. For a man in pur- 
tikler, I don’t know how he can live alone an’ 
keep his temper, for all about him ’s going 

wrong.’ 

‘You’re right there. But no more can a 
woman, especially if she has a farm an’ stock to 
look afther ; it ’s enough to br’ak any woman’s 
heart.’ 

‘Do ye know, Misther Sheeran, ye have the 
makiii’s of a snug, warm little place of it there. 
An’ it was only the other night — whetsomiver 
put ye intil me head — I was jist tliinkin’ of ye 
— thiiikiii’ how comfortable an’ happy ye ’d be if 
ye had some sort of a woman body to look 
afther ye.’ 

‘ ft’s often,’ Condy said, slowly shaking his head 
at the lire— ‘it’s often I’ve thought the identical 
same thought meself.’ 

‘ Somewan of womankind,’ Ellen went on — ‘an 
aunt or Men’ who Vi take a kindly intherest in 
ye, an’ tidy up yer house an’ yerself’ — here Ellen 
i glanced at Condy’s dilapidated garments : Condy 

also glanced down at them and sighed— 1 an’ make 
things look like a home it would be a pleasure 
to eoiue intil.’ 

‘Right ye are, in throth;’ and Condy shook his 
head emphatically at the fir-blaze. 

‘ We ’ll say it ’s a day coming on the winther, 
now,’ Ellen in poetising strain went on, ‘an’ ye 
have been out the leelong day up to the knees 
' in mud aii’ slush on the pratie-ridge an’ in the 

pratie-slieiigh, an’ ye’re coinin’ in dliirthy an’ 
cowl’ an’ miserable an’ benumbed, an’ the heat 
is. burstin’ from tliei doore as ye open it. cheers the 

bones o’ ye. There’s a roarin’ fine fire leapin’ 
on .-the h’artli, an’ over it hangs a pot of spuds 
; laughin’ through their jackets at ye as ye come 
in. An’ the h’arth ’s uate an’ tidy, an’ the house 
. shinin’ like a new pin ; an’ there ’s a clane-wiped 

t chair in the corner, an’ yer pipe an’ tibbacky in 

' the: h’arth-bole right beside, An* the cat curled . 

: up wan side the fire, an’ the dog in the other, 

an’ a woman— yer aunt or cousin— slitherin’ roitn’ 

* the house doin’ this turn an’ that wan an’ the 

j other, an’ fillin’ the wee kettle to have it boiled 

an’ siugiu’ on the fire, callin’ on the grain o’ tay 
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for it to wet as soon as ye ’ve filled the far- 
lands with nice mealy spuds. Condy Sheeran, I 
say again’ — with the tone of one anticipating, but 
defying, contradiction — 1 1 .say again, it would be 
a comfort an’ a delight to ye to have some clane, 
smart, and industhrious woman-body about the 
house that would have yer happiness at heart ; 
an’ I say it .would cheer the heart ill ye many a 
day ye otherwise bring a cowl’ heart intil a cowl’ 
an’ miserable kitchen.’ 

Every point and every shade of the picture 
Ellen called up Condy saw vividly in the blaze ; 
and for a -1111111116, with the delights of it, he was 
too overcome to express himself. 

‘ Thru© — thrue— thrue,’ he at length said slow ly 
and convincedly ; ‘it’s every word thrue as gospel, 
Ellen McGroarty.’ 

‘ A cousin, or an aunt, or a frien’, then, ye 
should have,’ Ellen said as she teased the wool 
with vigour. 

‘But that’s just vvliut I can’t have. Ban-in’ me 
Aunt Mary that’s married on Seumain Throwers 
of the Long Alt — and she can’t come — I haven’t 
a frien’ in the wirni, bailin’ in Amiriky again ; 
an’ them that goes till Amiriky,’ Condy went 011 
thoughtfully, ‘ ’ill not in a hurry come back till 
Irelan’ an’ hardships for nothin’ betther nor to 
keep house for a poor, good-for-nothin’ divil of a 
lonesome bachelor lake me.’ 

Ellen, politically ignoring his plea of no friends, 
went 011: ‘There’s fifty things about a house a 
man can’t do an’ won’t do.’ 

1 Can’t do and won’t do — exactly.’ 

‘ An’ the house, sooner or later, goes to rack 
an’ ruin ; and he may then thank God if lie 
doesn’t go to rack himself.’ 

‘ Thank God he may ; it ’s gospel thrutli, Ellen 
McGroarty. But, as I sayed, I have neither aunt 
nor frien’ of woniaukin’.’ 

Ellen affected not to perceive the bait, and 
went off on a new tack, where it would be 
Comly’s duty now to follow. ‘ For a woman’s 
part, now, it is a different mattber,’ she said. 
‘There’s meself, now, an’ I’m livin’ alone goin’ 
on four years (it’ll be four years again’ Oul’ New 
Year’s Eve, the 11 th January, since me poor 
father— rest his soul !— died) — goin’ on four years, 
an’ I find I can manage bravely.’ 

Condy gulped. I11 a minute, with ait almost 
pitiful appeal in Iris tones, lie said, . ‘ Ah, but, 
now, it’s not the thing for a woman . either, 11b 
more nor a man.’ 

‘ Well no, no, I suppose it’s not altogether the 
thing,’ she said, conceding a strong point. 

‘No; it’s 110 more right for a woman to he 
alone than for a man,’ Condy said, feeling ground 
again. 

‘ Well, I suppose, Misther Sheeran, when wan 
looks at it in that light’ — -whut light Ellen meant 
wasn’t exactly clear, for Condy did not seem to 
throw any dazzlingly new light on the subject 
by the particular brilliancy of his argument— 
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‘when wan looks on it in that light, sartiutly I . 
suppose it isn’t.’ 

‘ Sartiutly it isn’t,’ Cloudy said with confidence ; 
‘it’s mortial lonesome.’ 

‘Ay, lonesome it is;’ and Ellen shook her head 
at the wool she carded. 

‘An’ there’s fifty things about a farm a woman 
can’t do an’ won’t do,’ Cloudy said, with ill-sup- 
pressed triumph, turning her own argument upon 
her. 

‘Well, yes,’ as one who was forced to acknow- 
ledge defeat. 

‘Ail’ a man’s a mighty handy article to have 
knockin’ aroun’ a house,’ said Condy. 

‘ Yis, a man is ; 1 give in to that.’ 

‘Ye don’t know when, or for what, ye need 
him.’ 

‘Thi'iie for ye enough, Misther Slieeran. 

‘An’ a woman’s farm an’ stock isn’t cared for, 
or fed, or half looked afther — can’t be — where 
there isn’t a runt of a man.’ 

‘ Indeed, an’ there ’s no lie in that,’ Ellen ac- 
knowledged, with the tone of one on whom light 
was dawning. . 

‘Then, Mistlier Slieeran,’ she resumed, laugh- 
ingly looking up at him, ‘ I suppose we ’ll have 
to give in wan of us is as bad off as the 
other?’ 

‘That’s just it,’ Condy said. ‘ But ’—after a 
slight pause — ‘ it needn’t be so.’ 

‘Well,’ Ellen said with clever stupidity, ‘I 
have sartiutly been think.in’ of hirin’ a thorough 
gbod mail— think in! of it for months back. A 
hired man is just the very thing I , need.’ 

‘A. .hired: man,* Condy said, slightly losing 

heart again, ‘isn't, afther all, the thing.’ 

‘ Well, sartiutly, Misther Slieeran, when wan 
looks on :t in that light’— for the mysterious 

light, once more opportunely manifested itself to 
Eiiuu — ‘ a hired man isn’t the thing either. Still, 
I’m thinking, • Misther Slieeran, I’d recoinnieml 
you sthrongly to hire some good, steady, middlin’ 
oul’ woman ; that’s what you want when ye 
haven’t any frieii? of yer own to keep house 

for ye.’ 

‘No, I’ll not hire a woman. The fact is’ — and 
he looked steadily at Ellen, who had her head 
bent unnecessarily low over her work — ‘I am in 
notions of inarryiu’, if I could soot meself in a 
good woman, an’ that she was willin’.’ 

‘Oh now! Faith, an’, Mistlier Slieeran, I think 
ye could soot yerself aisily in the parish. There’s 
many a line bouncin’ girl would be happy to 
become Missis Slieeran if they only got the 
cinuiee,’ il . 

‘ I want no bouncin’ girls ; I want a steady, 
fespeetable, sensible, daicent. young woman, an’ 
I’ll have no other.’ 

‘Well, I can’t say but you’re right enough 
there — if then-, ’s such to be fouii’ ill ; the 
parish.’ ■■■•■ ; 

‘There is such; then.’ . . 


‘ Oh ! Then, I ’in sure, if ye find such a young 
woman, an’ that she has sense, she ’ll think 
twicet, Misther Slieeran, afore she gives ye 
“ No.” ’ 

‘Thaulcy — thanlcy 1 An’ I think, : if I’m, not 
talcin’ a liberty, that what you want is to marry 
a steady, sensible man, that ’ll , take care of ye, 
an’ of yer little farm an’ belonging,’ 

‘Ha! ha! lial’ Elleu said, tossing her : head 
and blushing. ‘If ye say it in fun atself, Misther 
Slieeran, the same idea run in an’ out o’ me 
own head more nor waust lately. Blit, Mistlier 
Slieeran’ — here Ellen bent her head over the 
work again — .‘sensible, good men’s scarce an’ hard 
to be got these times.’ 

‘An’ Ellen, a chant, do ye think there’s none 
such in the parish 1 ’ 

1 Och, indeed, there might be plenty ; but I 
know very few such— barfin’ yerself, Misther 
Slieeran.’ 

And a fortnight later Ellen was the wife of 
the one sensible man whom she knew’ in the 
parish. 


HAPPY! 

His youthful years had withered in the slum 
Where he and his were bred. 

He was a burden, and, though lips were dumb, 
Hearts wished that he were dead. 

And so wished he ; for in , his wearied soul 
There was but one desire — 

To slip away, to reach a strange, vague goal 
Where time would cease to tire. 

But on a day some one with grave, sweet face, 
And tender, skilful hands, 

Came to his side, and bore him from the place, 

It seemed, to far-off lauds. 

Yet, after all, 'twas but a whirling hour 
Out of the smoke-blind town : 

To where the sky shone with unblemished power 
Over a fair, broad down. 

And he, the cripple, whose sad Springs were more 
Tiian one who watched him knew, 

Had never seen so much green grass before, 

Nor skies SO big and blue. 

He was so softly glad, so full of peace, 

He laid him back and sighed, 

And watched the deep sky and its floating fleece — 
Dreaming that lie had died. 

, . , d J, J. Beil. 
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BEHIND THE S C E N E S. 


"ONTRARY to the opinion of tlio.se 
who, knowing little of theatrical 
matters, are prejudiced against them, 
it is a most difficult matter for an 
outsider to find his way ‘behind 
the scenes.’ The stage-door is most 
carefully guarded against the entrance of un- 
authorised visitors, and one must have actual 
business to transact before the manager will vouch- 
safe the magic ‘open sesame.’ For this place 
of make - believe and illusion is so busy a 
spot that a loitering idler would be terribly in 
the way, and would run no little risk of being 
injured by tlie carpenters and scene-shifters who 
hurry about the limited space burdened with all 
sorts of things incidental to the building up of 
the scenery. 

A toy theatre, smell us is sold for the delight of 
youth, with its cardboard scenes, will give some 
idea of the general construction of the genuine 
article, for it has ‘wings’ at the sides, entrances 
between those wings, and borders, by which is 
indicated those slips of canvas painted to imitate 
sky, trees, rafters, or curtains, as the case may be, . 
which are hung horizontally above the stage. But 
there all resemblance ceases, a real stage being 
a far more complicated contrivance than the toy 
model from which we have drawn a parallel. 

A modern stage and its appurtenances is indeed 
a wondrous piece of mechanism, far more full of 
intricacies for its size than is a watch, and cer- 
tainly affording a greater variety of mechanical . 
movements. 

A large stage may be compared to a house 
with many lloors ; and if we were to measure it 
from its lowest depths to the roof, we should 
fmd few many-storied houses to equal it in height. 
First, there 'is the stage itself upon which the 
actors tread the hoards. Below this is the mezza- 
nine door, which is crowded with windlasses and 
other apparatus for working the traps, and is 
intersected by movable ‘bridges’ for the ascent 
and descent of large pieces of scenery. Beneath, 
deep down in the ground, is the cellar. This 
No. OO.—Vol. I. [All EiyhUs 


underground world is often deeper than the stage 
itself is high, for it must have depth enough to 
engulf in its embrace an entire scene. Above the 
stage we find other floors : first, a couple of galleries, 
one on either side, technically known as ‘the 
flies;’ and, high above all, just below the roof of 
the building, is 1 the gridiron,’ from which pulleys 
for working the scenery and other apparatus 
depend. Those who regard tlie rigging of a ship 
as being intricate would be puzzled to find a 
term to apply to the mass of ropes which form 
a close network in the upper regions of a theatrical 
stage. The expression ‘knowing the ropes’ must 
have originated in a theatre rather than on ship- 
board ; and to know them thoroughly needs 
familiarity from childhood. The work . involved 
in rolling up the scenes or cloths is all done from 
the side galleries or flies; here, too, the ‘borders’ 
are changed when necessary, and the drop-scene 
or curtain hauled up and down by means of 
a windlass. It is also from this point of vantage 
that the beneficent beams of the limelight — now 
being superseded rapidly by electricity — are made 
to shine on the good fairies and other denizens 
of stage-land. 

Just clear of the stage itself is the green-room, 
which may be regarded as the drawing-room 
of the establishment ; rooms for the chorus, ballet, 
and the band ; various dressing-rooms, upstairs 
and downstairs ; the wardrobe room or rooms ; and 
various other departments to which no particular 
attention need be directed. But there are one 
or two sections of a theatre which are worthy of 
more detailed notice. The scene-painting room is 
to an outsider full of interest; and few realise 
the amount of art-education necessary to those 
who have to design and carry out these huge 
pictures. Some ignorantly suppose that scene- 
painting is a synonym for daubing pigment on 
to canvas anyhow, and that such work is of the 
very roughest description. We need hardly say 
that this is by no means the case ; in fact, the 
colours have to be put on in their right places as 
carefully as in the most highly finished miniature 
Reserved.] Nov. 12, 1898. 
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painting. It requires, indeed, much art feeling 
and training to judge of the ultimate effect of 
handling a brush upon such a scale and upon 
such a large area as is represented by one of these 
sheets of canvas. It may be remembered that 
some of our leading landscape painters— notably 
Clarkson Stanfield and David Roberts — graduated 
in the painting-rooms of London theatres. 

In painting a canvas, or cloth, as it is called, 
the material is strained on a frame, and is ‘ primed ’ 
with a coating of glue and whiting. The frame 
is moved vertically up and down, as occasion 
mny require, through a slit in the floor. In 
some painting-rooms, however, the frame remains 
motionless, while the painter and liis assistants 
are moved up and down in front of it on a 
bridge, like that often used in painting the 
fronts of houses. The scene is first of all de- 
signed on cardboard, ruled across in squares ; and 
the canvas being similarly squared, the design 
can be sketched in proportionately. The colours 
are ground in water, tempered with size, and 
lightened in tone by the addition of the same 
kind of whiting ns that used for cleaning house- 
hold plate, &c. 

Another department of this world of illusion 
is the property-room, so culled because there the 
various ‘ properties ’ or ‘props’ are constructed 
and stored for use. Props comprise all the port- 
able articles required in a play, Guns and pistols 
—which too often fail to go off at the critical 
moment — are props ; loaves of bread, fowls, fruit, 
all made of a rough papier-mache, are also props. 
We may also include those wondrous gilt goblets, 
only seen on the stage, which make such a non- 
metallic thud when they fall and bounce upon 
the boards, as among the achievements of the 
property - man. But it is at pantomime - time 
that that individual is at liis busiest. Big masks 
and make-believe sausages and vegetables, without 
which no pantomime wmuld he complete, are 
mingled with fairy wands, garlands of artificial 
flowers, basket-work frames for the accommoda- 
tion of giants, and other articles too numerous to 
mention. How the right tilings are forthcoming 
at the right moment is one of those mysteries, 
only known to property-men. Had one of these 
useful members of the theatrical world the ability 
aud inclination to write a hook, what an enter- 
taining volume could he turn out ! 

A London or first-class provincial theatre would 
hot perhaps furnish examples of those stage con- 
tretemps which are often more amusing to the 
Onlookers than the play itself ; hut . in minor 
country theatres the most absurd and incongruous 
make-shifts are often introduced on the score of 
a very necessary economy. For example, at one 
country theatre, wo remember a ‘prop’ which 
figured in Act I. as a sofa. It Was a flat piece 
of scenery about six feet in length, with scroll 
edges which represented feet. In Act II. this 
same prop was turned round, and hung upside- 


down by a cord round the hero’s neck. It was 
painted on the side now presented to the audience 
like a boat ; and as the actor grasped the heroine 
with one arm, he worked the boat up and clown 
with the other while he proceeded across the 
stage behind a line of canvas representing a 
stormy sen. On this touching picture the curtain 
came down amid uproarious applause. Another 
occasion we call to mind, upon which a flat 
piece of scenery was used to represent a very 
solid object, when the resulting applause was of 
a more derisive nature. ' In this piece, a very 
full-flavoured melodrama, the heroine was in 
peril of her life by being placed by the villain 
across a railway track. On came an impossible 
locomotive, piloted at the back by a scene-shifter 
invisible to the audience, until by some mishap 
the engine fell flat on its face like a pancake, 
amid a roar of laughter from a delighted public. 
Such accidents as these never occur in a well- 
equipped theatre. Indeed, the complaint is some- 
times made that the scenic illusion is so complete 
and beautiful that the attention of the audience 
is unduly distracted from the action of the 
pHy. 

A curious part of stage illusion is that which 
may be comprehended under the term theatrical 
meteorology. Whatever may be the state of the 
weather outside, the stage-manager within can 
bring about rain and hail, wind, or a thunderstorm 
at will ; and the illusion is so complete as to 
sometimes make nervous members of the audience 
insensibly shudder. Hail and rain are represented 
by a closed wooden cylinder about six feet long, 
which is obstructed inside by various cross-pieces, 
a quart of peas completing the arrangement. By 
turning this cylinder first one way up and then 
the other, the peas rattle through it with close 
imitation to the sound of heavy rain on a roof. 
The wind arrangement consists of a wheel of 
about two feet diameter, set in a frame like 
that of a grindstone. This wheel is furnished 
with ribs on its periphery somewhat like the floats 
of a waterwheel, and drawn tightly over these ribs 
is a piece of thick silk. When the wheel is turned 
the ribs rub against the silk, and by turning the 
handle first quickly and then slowly, a very good 
imitation of the soughing of the wind is produced. 
Lightning can easily he imitated by chemical or 
electrical means, and the usual inode of producing 
thunder is by shaking a large sheet of flexible 
iron plate. Some theatres, have, however, a far 
more elaborate and effective thunder arrangement, 
which is used as an auxiliary, to the sheet of 
Lroib when a storm is supposed to reach its height, : 
This consists of a number of cannon-balls held 
in a trough and allowed to fall at the right 
moment, and to run over a floor above the ceiling 
of the theatre. A snowstorm is brought about by 
a perforated revolving cylinder above, the stage, 
charged with paper cuttings. Unfortunately these 
messengers of frost have a habit of resting on all 
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kinds of -projections, and dislodging themselves in 
subsequent scenes when their presence is not, 
desirable. 

Such is a general description of. a British theatre 
so far as its stage arrangements are concerned ; and 
it is noteworthy that, except in minor details, 
the mechanism employed lias not changed for the 
past two hundred years. This is not because the 
mechanical arrangements are the best which could 
be devised, but rather because managers have been 
content to let matters remain as they are, feeling 
that, so long as their patrons are satisfied, it would 
he idle to spend money upon improvements which, 
although advisable, are not indispensable. Besides, 
managers are not generally owners of theatres, but 
rent them for a season only, or perhaps for a term 
of years. It would under such circumstances be 
unfair to expect them to make improvements 
which would be costly and which they could 
make no claim for on expiration of their tenancy. 
Then, again, the traditions with regard to stage 
construction in this country have been handed 
down through many generations of stage-car- 
penters, who recognise a certain method of doing 
a certain tiling, and would look askance at any 
novelty as not to be countenanced. 

It is not so on the Continent, where stage 
construction has of late years experienced a com- 
plete revolution, In most of these establishments 
the manager is represented by a government 
department with public funds at its disposal. 
Hence we find that abroad thousands of pounds 
have been expended in stage mechanism, while 
we at home have been content with the old 
methods. Costly experiments have been made, with 
the result that radical changes have been wrought 
in the working of stage machinery. Wood has 
largely given place to iron, hempen ropes to steel 
wires, while manual labour is largely superseded 
by hydraulic engines and electric motors. The 
main idea in making these improvements is to 
save labour, by bringing under one central control 
every piece of mechanism connected with the 
stage; so that, instead of an army of men turning 


windlasses or hauling ropes at different points, 
one man by the touch of a button or a lever 
can bring about startling changes of scenery, and 
can even make parts of the stage assume new 
levels at will. 

A notable feature of Continental stage mecha- 
nism is the use of hydraulic rams beneath dif- 
ferent sections of the stage, by which parts of 
the floor can be raised, smile, or inclined at any 
angle required. This method entirely docs away 
with the clumsy old plan of building up set 
scenes by the aid of rostrums or raised temporary 
platforms. An hydraulic addition to the resources 
of the historic theatre at Drury Lane, London, 
of the nature just described, lias recently been 
made. By its agency, in a recent representation 
of a scene in the Highlands, the characters walked 
up bill and down dale in the most natural 
manner. By the same means a river lock was 
represented, with a number of small boats and 
other craft gradually rising up as the water wns 
supposed to be let into the enclosure. It should 
be mentioned that the necessary hydraulic ma- 
chinery for tliis innovation was procured from 
Austria, as it could not he obtained here. 

And this brings us to another point. The 
British, stage-carpenter is what may be called a 
* groovy ’ man ; he 1ms not been educated up to 
these new ways, and could not readily be made 
to believe in them. In Continental theatres, on 
the other hand, the stage - carpenter, aB we know 
him here, has been extinguished by the stage- 
engineer, a man capable of designing machinery 
of an intricate character, and holding the same 
social position as an engineer or architect would 
with us. It is a new branch of the engineering 
profession, for which there was a want, and the 
supply was forthcoming. It will possibly be a 
long time before similar changes come about in 
this country. State-aided theatres over here have 
only reached the step of being talked about ; 
should they ever become a reality, we may look 
for many improvements in mechanism ‘ behind 
the scenes.’ 
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CHAPTER V. — ‘REVEL’S FIND.’ 



IB DAVID WARNED and his daugh- 
ter occupied apartments in Davies 
Street, Berkeley Square, for the 
present ; and Mr Mark Revel had 
chambers close by in : Mount Street- 
1 They were thus; in near communi- 
cation with each other, ; and dined together every; 
evening at the rooms in Davies Street. 

As Mr Qaveriok had learned, the shares of 
‘Revel’s Find ? had not been going off very well ; 


bnt they were nearly all underwritten, so that , 
the worthy promoters were not as yet particularly 
concerned about them. It was decided between , 
them, however, that the business required a fillip, 
for the public had lately been badly bitten in 
one or two West Australian mines, and a feeling 
of confidence must be engendered, , 

Consequently, in the course of a few days the 
following report appeared in the financial news- 
papers in the City : 
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Revel’s Find.— Manager cables under date 10th instant: 
‘Have sunk shaft 200 feet on diagonal from north-east 
corner. At 45 feet have struck very rich lode running 
south-west. Convinoed this is 'Whitehall lode. Have sent 
a ton of stone to be crushed at nearest battery.’ 

Tin's had the desired effect, and a rush for 
shares set in before they could go to a pre- 
mium, as they seemed very likely to do. Tlie 
result of the crushing was anxiously awaited, 
and in a week it was known. The ton of ore 
yielded twenty-one ounces of gold. There were 
no longer shares to be had without paying a 
premium for them, and Warner and Revel were 
in high spirits, 

‘They’ll go up and up, Revel,’ said Warner 
that evening as they sat together smoking after 
dinner. Lily Warner was in the next room pass- 
ing her time at a piano. 

‘It would be capital to realise at five pounds,’ 
said the other. ‘Tliej’ will reach that price; the 
Whitehill lode undoubtedly runs through the 
property, and Whitehills are now seven and a 
half.’ 

‘I think we had better have the rest of the 
purchase - money in shares. We .should have 
thirty thousand each, and they will be worth a 
good deal more than cash.’ 

‘ i agree with you. But we must scatter them 
about amongst nominees before we begin to realise. 
The market is deucedly suspicious of vendors.’ 

‘With good reason, Mark,’ said the other, with 
a grin. ‘A vendor is supposed to have faith 
enough in the property to hold on to his shares.’ 

‘ Oh, I have faith enough in it — I believe tlie 
gold is there. But 1 prefer cash in hand to 
dividends, no matter llow big these may be. 
They are always tedious in coming, you know — 
and one never knows what may happen.’ 

‘That’s it, Mark — one never knows. For my 
part, I intend to unload a lot at three pounds, 
when they touch that price.’ 

.‘About half, say,’ observed the other, thought- 
fully. ‘Yes; I have no doubt it’s the best 
plan, Warner. Let us have another bottle of fizz 
upon it.’ 'AAA A A" A. 

The bottle of champagne was opened, and they 
sipped it in silence for some minutes. A glow of 
satisfaction shone in the face of each as they 
puffed the fragrant cigars and drank the excellent 
wine. All was going well with them, indeed. 
-They had not yet received more than the ten 
thousand pounds already mentioned ; but tlie 
money was safe in the hands of the company’s 
hankers, and the drawing of it in due course was 
only a matter of form. 

Lily Warner was touching the piano softly in 
the next room, and sometimes breaking into a 
low note of song. She sang only a few words at 
a time, sweetly enough to indicate the fine quality 
of her voice. Revel had for some time been 
listening attentively. • 

‘1 think, Warner,’ he observed at length, ! I 


will get a good house somewhere out in Surrey. 
That part is convenient for reaching the Oily ; 
and I think Lily would like it better than 
London.’ 

Warner said nothing. 

‘Just a moderate-sized house, you know, with 
a few acres of land, and stabling. I must consult 
Lily in the matter.’ 

Again Warner said nothing, hut continued 
smoking in silence. Revel glanced at him with 
some surprise. 

‘What do you think of it, Warner ? ’ 

1 Oli, the idea is a very good one, no doubt,’ 
answered Warner, rousing himself. ‘But, by the 
way, have you ever popped the question to Lily 
yet?’ 

‘No,’ said Revel, darkening. ‘I have not 
thought it necessary. I thought the matter was 
quite understood between you and me. 1 

‘You see,’ observed Warner, ‘tlie girl may have 
a will of her own in that business. Girls some- 
times liave. Mind, I don’t say it’s the case with 
Lily, or that she would oppose any arrangement 
I made for her. I don’t think she would, in 
fact. But I thought it right to mention the 
matter. As a formality, at least, you must ask 
her consent.’ 

As they were speaking the tinkling of the 
piano had, unnoticed by them, ceased in tlie 
adjoining room. Lily Warner was, in fact, enter- 
ing the dining-room when the subject of their 
conversation caught her ear, and she came to 
a dead stop, standing white and still as a statue 
in the doorway. 

‘Oh, if that’s all, it’s nothing,’ said Revel, 
in reply to Warner. ‘You have only to tell 
her the arrangement, and of course she will fall 
in with it.’ 

‘The arrangement was, that we were to go 
halves in the proceeds of the sale. We are doing 
that. I am not so clear, Mark, as to wliat you 
understand in regard to Lily.’ 

‘You promised I should have her, didn’t 
you ? ’ 

‘Did I promise, after sharing halves with you, 
to throw the girl in?’ 

‘I certainly so understood. There were no 
conditions mentioned.’ 

Revel was getting angry, but by an effort kept 
himself under control. 

‘ Business is business, Mark. In business there 
are no such things known as free gifts. To be 
quite plain with you, if Lily is to form part of 
your share of the enterprise, there must be a 
consideration.’ 

‘Warner,’ answered Revel through his teeth, 
‘I never thought you would play me false like 
this !’ 

‘Nonsense, Mark’ 

‘You are playing me false!’ cried Revel. 
‘You distinctly promised me in Coolgardie that 
I should have the girl. You reminded me that 
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you had offered her as a gift to me before — at 
Adelaide — when I was compelled to decline re- 
lieving you of her. You are playing me false 
if you now go hack upon a clear agreement.’ 

‘ I am not doing so,’ said the other, placidly 
puffing his cigar. ‘ There was no clear agreement, 
as you call it, in regard to the girl. I did 
promise that you should have her, as you seemed 
to want her ; but I never meant you should have 
her for nothing. Isn’t she worth something more 
than that, Mark ? ’ 

Itevel shut his lips tightly, in an effort to 
control the passion aroused within him. Warner 
seemed content to wait for his answer. With a 
deep breath, Revel said at length, slowly : 

‘How much do you want for her?’ 

1 Well, let us say ten thousand of your shares. 
That will leave you with twenty thousand still— 
a pretty good provision, too.’ 

‘I’ll give you five thousand.’ 

‘ Not enough, Mark.’ After a pause Warner 
added : ‘ I tell you what, Mark, We won’t 

quarrel over the thing. Let it be eight thousand, 
and the girl’s yours.’ 

‘ Needs must,’ answered the other bitterly. 
1 You have me on the hip, and can dictate your 
terms. Eight thousand let it be. You will see 
that Lily will he ready to consent?’ 

‘ Oh, I ’ll see to that, Mark. Now, (ill your 
glass, and let us drink to the success of the 
arrangement.’ 

It was a pleasant conversation for Lily Warner 
to listen to. When: they began to drink the wine 
she retreated quietly to the room she had come 
from, and sat down again at the piano, very pale. 
Her fingers absently touched the keys from time 
to time, hut she sang no more. 

Next morning, as she was seated at breakfast 
with her father, she noticed that he was much 
disturbed by a letter he had received, and had 
pushed away his plate. She was wondering 
whether it was an angry communication from 
Mark Revel— for she had noticed how angry he 
was the night before — when that individual burst 
into the room, looking very agitated. 

‘See here!’ he exclaimed to Warner, without 
noticing the girl ; ‘that infernal cub is in London, 
after all ! Look at this letter.’ 

‘ I needn’t look at it, Mark. I have a similar 
One myself.’ . A 

Revel dropped on a chair, with his elbows rest- 
ing on his ltnees and his head stooped. 

‘ I made sure,’ he said— ‘ I made sure he was in 
South Africa or some such place. "What bad luck 
has brought him home again?’ 

Lily Warner was listening very attentively. 
Perhaps she suspected what the matter was. 

‘ That speculation is bootless, Mark. The ques- 
tion is, What ’s to he clone ? ’ 

Revel was thinking. Clearly it was a hard 
problem. 

‘It will be an awkward business, Warner, if 


we are made criminally responsible. Fraudulent 
trusteeship is an ugly thing. And I know this 
fellow Braker ; he will fasten to us with the 
tenacity of a bull-dog, and there will he no shak- 
ing him off with a compromise.’ 

‘Which means, I suppose,’ said Warner, with a 
sickly look, ‘that we shall have to hand out three 
thousand a piece to that pestilent whelp?’ 

‘More than that, probably. Or else face a judge 
and jury at the Old Bailey.’ 

Warner reflected for a few minutes. Both men 
became conscious, during this pause, of the presence 
of the girl at the breakfast- table, which, in their 
preoccupation, they had not noticed or thought of 
before. 

‘I tell you what, Mark,’ observed Warner. 

‘ Meet me at the office of the company at eleven. 
We ’ll talk further then.’ 

‘We can drive in together, can't we?’ 

‘Very well, Mark, I shall be ready in a few 
minutes.’ He glanced at his daughter, who was 
now sufficiently aware of the nature of their dis- 
quietude. ‘Lily, have you ever known or heard 
of any one named Hulme?’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered quietly, ‘in Cordgardie. 
The young man I nursed in the fever was called 
Hulme.’ 

The two men stared at each other. 

‘Why did you never tell me that?’ her father 
demanded. 

‘Why should I? I knew nothing about him, 
except that lie was ill. I supposed you knew his 
name — if you cared to know. There was no 
mystery about him.’ 

Nothing more was said to her, and the two 
men walked down to the square for a cab. 

‘Well, Mark, we have been unlucky!’ said 
Warner, drawing a deep respiration. ‘ To think 
of his being in Coolgardie, and down with typhoid 1 
And here he is now in London, and the devil to 
pay!’ 

‘The paying will have to be done, too— through 
the nose,’ replied Revel, ‘ if We are to avoid worse.’ 

‘We must try and get the rest of the cash from 
the board to-day,’ 

1 What ! To clear out, is it ? ’ 

‘Hanged if I know !’ was the uneasy answer. 

‘Better not attempt that, Warner. I would 
rather deal with any man in London than that 
Braker. He is as keen and relentless as a, blood-, 
hound. No ; we must pay up whatever he will 
accept, and get out of it. After all, it will be only 
some three thousand each, and safety will be cheap 
at the price. I had better see Braker, I think, 
and have it out.’ 

The letters they had received Were from Mr 
Braker, acting for Richard Hulme, and simply 
requesting to he informed of the name of a solicitor 
who would accept service of a summons requiring 
them to render an account of their trusteeship to 
the High Court. The communication was too 
ominous to be regarded lightly, and the worthies 
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about your mother’s trust fund. We are pre- 
pared to settle tile matter.’ 

.‘How?’ asked Hulme. 

‘ If you will agree to a compromise,’ said Revel 
cautiously. 

1 No,’ was the decided answer. ‘ You have 
rendered yourselves amenable to the criminal law, 
and you both deserve all it could give you. Either 
take your chance of a trial, or pay me in full the 
amount of my mother’s fund — six thousand pounds 
— with the four per cent, interest for the last 
eighteen mouths.’ 

‘ I am afraid we are not able to do that,’ 
said Revel. ‘ Anything reasonable we will try 
to do.’ 

‘ Then,’ replied Ilulme, 1 1 wish yoii good-morn- 
ing. You must go and deal with Mr Bralter.’ 

Revel was sullenly silent. Hulme sat down at 
the table opposite Mr Gaverick, and proceeded to 
open some letters. Revel moved slowly towards 
the door. 

‘ I will go over to New Broad Street and consult 
Mr Warner. Then I will come back and make 
you the best offer we can.’ 

‘Mr Mark Revel,’ said the young man, ‘you 
will return here before twelve o’clock — it is now 
within a quarter of eleven — with the full amount 
I named, in cash, or you will have to arrange 
with Mr Braker. That is my last word.’ 

Grinding his teeth, Revel descended to the street. 
He was not long absent. In three-quarters of an 
hour he reappeared with a bundle of bank-notes, 
which lie counted down on the table. Hulme gave 
him a receipt for the money, which he took without 
a word, and walked out. He heard Mr Qaveriek 
indulge in a hearty laugh as lie descended the 
first steps of the stair. His face was livid with 
mortification. 

Out of the five thousand lie laid received from 
the company, Revel had only a few sovereigns left 
in his pocket now. Warner, he knew, was no. 
better off. But, at all events, they laid still twenty 
thousand in cash to receive, as well as their fully- 
paid shares, and in an hour's, time they meant to 
have both. 

Revel was hack in time for the board meeting. 
There was not much business to transact, beyond 
signing certificates for shareholders, a small pile 
of which the secretary had before him on the table. 
The directors, therefore, earned their fees by a. 
quarter of an hour’s conversation on current topics 
— there were three, besides Warner and Revel— 
aml then the chairman and another signed their- 
names to the certificates and affixed the company’s., 
seal to them. 

‘That’s all, I think?’ observed the. chairman 
genially when the little business was finished. 

‘I think, General,’ said Warner, ‘the fame has 
come for the board to settle with the vendors. The 
company is in ample funds now, and our scrip 
for shares may as well be made out at the same 
time. Both , Revel and I are willing to take the. 


who received it knew well what it meant. They 
lmd absconded from the country with the trust 
money. Revel was far from sure that Braker 
would lend himself to the compounding of a felony 
by assenting to a settlement. But lie must see the 
lawyer all the same. 

At the Bank he got out of the cab, to walk 
down to Mr Broker's. -office in King William Street. 
Warner drove on to the company’s office in New 
Broad Street. There was to be a board meeting 
at twelve, and at that meeting they resolved to 
have a final settlement of the purchase of the 
mine. There were ample funds at the bank, and 
cheques and certificates could be written out in a 
few minutes. Revel promised to join Warner there 
after his interview with the solicitor. 

Mr Braker Was in his office. He was a thin, 
shaven, ascetic-looking man, with cold steely eyes 
and a determined mouth — a man one would hardly 
be : encouraged to ask a concession or indulgence 
from. Such Revel knew him to be, and such he 
found him to be on the present occasion. Mr 
Braker was very polite hut very decisive. 

‘I am afraid I cannot oblige you, Mr Revel, by 
accepting any settlement. My instructions are to 
bring you and Mr Warner into court.’ 

‘We are ready to pay the money,’ argued Revel. 
‘What more does your client want?’ 

‘ I cannot tell. I simply have my instruc- 
tions.’ 

Then, fixing liis cold eyes on Revel, lie added 
after a moment : 

1 Y ou are a solicitor, Mr Revel ; I need not 
remind you of the gravity of the case. I need not 
ask you how you would fool your own responsi- 
bility if you were in my position. You are asking 
me to do a very serious tiling by. accepting re- 
payment of the trust money. I cannot do it, 
sir.’ yAyU' Up. A .y-j- 1 -' 

Revel began to feel terribly uneasy. If these 
proceedings were intended to be retributive, it 
whs a dark prospect for Warner and him. It 
would mean the Old Bailey . and Mr Justice 
Hawkins— a fearful lookout for wrong-doers. 

‘Where could. I see your client ?’ he asked at 
length. ",;-U 

Mr Braker hesitated, .. But after some thought 
he gave . Revel the address of Mr Gaverick’s 
office. ALU --- : 

Thither, with an anxious mind, Revel proceeded. 
He would offer any penalty to get out of this 
danger; but lie was doubtful, after his interview 
with the solicitor, whether any offer would be 
accepted. ' r-A;,' .U 

He found Hulme with Mr Gavericlt. Glancing 
at the latter, Revel requested a private inter- 
view.. :. 

. ‘ This gentleman is my friend,’ said Hulme. 
‘Anything you have to say to me may be said 
in liia presence.’ . ■ : ; : • 

‘I have called about a letter which I, as well 
as: Mr. Warner, have received from your solicitor, 
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balance in shares. That will leave only twenty 
thousand to be paid in cash.’ 

‘OE course,’ added Bevel, ‘as to the balance of 
thirty thousand, although we would prefer to take 
it in shares, we are entirely in the hands of the 
board, If you prefer to pay in cash, well and 
good.’ 

‘That is quite fair, quite right,’ said the chair- 
man. ‘What shall the balance be, gentlemen — 
shares or cash 1 ’ 

‘ I think,’ answered one of his colleagues, ‘ we 
ought to defer to the wishes of the vendors. Let 
it be shares. We shall have the more cash left 
for working expenses, and these may yet be heavier 
than we anticipate.’ 

‘ Very good,’ replied the chairman ; 1 1 shall 
minute it shares. The secretary will make out the 
certificates ; also the cheques for twenty thousand 
pounds.’ 

So the thing was as good as done, and Warner 
lay hack in his chair, with his hands in his trousers- 
pockets, mentally calculating how much his shares 
would be worth when the price reached three 
pounds. Another favourable report respecting the 
lode would quickly run them lip to that price. 
With the eight thousand shares to be transferred 
to him by Bevel as the purchase-price of liis 
daughter, Warner would be the holder of thirty- 
eight thousand. Twenty thousand of these sold 
at three pounds would provide him with a snug 
capital for a number of ‘operations’ which he 
contemplated, The rest would constitute a com- 
fortable reserve. In picturing all this in his mind, 
lie forgot for the time the three thousand he had 
been obliged to drop that morning to young 
Hulme. 

Not so placid were the reflections of Bevel. 
The loss of that money rankled in Ins breast. 
So did the prospective transfer of eight thousand 
shares to his future l’atlier-iu law. If he could 
have ruined Warner with a stroke of his pen, 
how willingly he would have done it ! But. 
Warner was too Clever for him — far too clever. 
He would have his revenge yet. As soon ns he 
was married to Lily Warner he would devote 
himself, by every subtle and secret means in his 
power, to counteracting the schemes of his fatlier- 
iu-law, Warner Could not fail to be vulnerable 
in many points, and; Bevel meant to keep a sharp 
lookout for these points, and deal a stab whenever 
the chance offered. 

Let no one suppose he was in love with Lily 
Warner, He admired the girl as a most desirable 
chattel. Blm possessed style, and beauty. His: 
theory was that a business man with un attrac- 
tive wife can turn lier to valuable use in a 
variety of social ways conducive to his own ad- 
vancement. Mark Bevel knew what he was 
about in marrying Lily ; but he bad no love for 
lier— -he was incapable of such a sentiment. 

The secretary filled in the cheques and the 
certificates, and laid them before the chairman. 
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The latter was about to sign them, when the 
office-boy brought in a cable message. 

‘What is itl 1 the chairman quickly asked the 
secretary, as the latter opened it. They were all 
eager to know, all eager to learn of the further 
development of the rich lode that promised to 
make the fortunes of the mine. 

The message contained only the single word, 
‘ Hairhung.’ It was necessary to get the code- 
book to translate it. This was soon done, and 
the secretary was noticed to draw a quick 
breath. 

‘What is it, Mr Hoke V demanded the chair- 
man again. 

‘ Only one word, sir — “ Hairhung,” which means, 
“ The lode has pinched out.” ’ 

‘Impossible!’ cried Warner, leaping to liis 
feet. 

The secretary placed the message and the code- 
book before him, and lie verified the translation, 
There was no error about it. The lode had 
pinched out. It had been a delusion. 

For some minutes there was silence. The 
chairman was the first to speak. He pushed 
away from him the cheque-book and the cer- 
tificates. 

‘ Under the circumstances, I do not think we 
should he justified in signing these. I am sure 
the vendors would nob expect us to do so,’ 

‘But we do expect you to do so,’ said Warner 
resolutely. ‘Why not? We have sold you the 
property, and you are hound to pay us the 
agreed price. Is it because of one disappointment 
we are to he defrauded of our bargain ? ’ 

‘Defrauded is a word I must request you 
to withdraw, Sir Warner,’ said the chairman 
severely. 

‘ I beg pardon, General. But, all the same, I 
insist upon our right to lie paid. There is plenty 
of gold in the mine. Only one shaft lias been 
sunk as yet.’ 

1 1 hope you are right, Mr Warner. But I 
adhere to my opinion that, until, it is shown 
that there is gold, we ought not to part with 
the purchase-money. We are responsible to the 
shareholders.’ 

‘ I protest, Mr Chairman.’ 

1 Let the hoard decide,’ the chairman observed; 
turning to. his colleagues. These gentlemen were 
distinctly of the same opinion. The chairman 
closed the agenda-book and rose. 

‘That closes the meeting, gentlemen. Lot us 
hope our next one will bo held under brighter 
auspices.’ 

The other directors also rose, took their luits 
and coats, and went away. 

This was a black day for Warner and Bevel. 
When they were passing, through {lie outer office, 
a few minutes later, the secretary was at the 
telephone, 

‘They had that news in the market,’ lie said, 
hanging up the receiver, ‘ hours before we got it 
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here. The shares are down to five shillings 
already.’ 

They went down the stairs to the . street in 
silence. No two men in London were in what 
is popularly called 1 a tighter place.’ They had 
not .ten pounds between them. What on earth 
Were they to do now 2 There was no doubt in 
the mind of either that the mine was worth- 
less, and that they would never get another 
penny of the purchase-money. If that accursed 
cable message had only been delayed half-an- 
hour. 

The night Was wet and cold, and Hulme, 


going home late from a lecture at the Poly- 
technic, got out of the omnibus at Marble Arch 
to warm his feet with a walk the rest of the 
way. The rain had left off for an interval, but 
there was a biting cold wind. Whilst he stood a 
moment on the pavement to button up bis over- 
coat, a young woman crept from the shadow of 
the gateway and timidly approached him. Pie 
stepped aside to get out of her way, and as he did 
so he heard his name softly pronounced. Turn- 
ing quickly round, what was his amazement to 
see before him in the lamplight, pale and shiver- 
ing, Lily Warner 1 


THE STRAW INDUSTRY. 



0 be described as a man of straw 
is somewhat unflattering, and, in a 
hard, matter-of-fact world, sufficient 
even to excite a certain amount of 
suspicion in the minds of men who, 
unlike . Dick Swiveller, sometimes 
allow the wing of friendship to moult a feather. 

There is, however, one spot of favoured earth 
where to be known as a man of straw is indeed a 
most honourable title, certain to command respect. 
This is in Luton, a clean, healthy town in South 
Bedfordshire, containing rather more thau 32,000 
inhabitants. Here in ‘ Strawopolis,’ and a circlet 
of villages all within fifteen miles of Luton, is the 
district where the straw luits are made which 
adorn the heads of our sisters, and which give a 
sense of airy freedom to the masculine wearer as 

v. A, j-.-'y 

Although Luton is the entrepot, there are other 
.places in the district which depend solely upon the 
staple industry of the town for their livelihood. 
The ‘straw circle’ embraces Sandy and Potton, in 
Bedfordshire, on the north-west, and Dunstable, 
containing a population of 4513, east of Luton, on 
tlie Great Northern Railway. Just inside Hertford- 
shire, is St Albans (with a population of about 
13,000), Redbourn, and Harpenden, perhaps less 
progressive than the other villages. The entire, 
population engaged in the straw trade would not 
probably exceed 60.000 ; but the money earned by 
the straw-workers is well able to support them; 
with ordinary care, all through the year. This is 
a saving clause, for many unfortunately lose their 
heads when the gold comes tumbling in at the end 
of each season,. The result: often is that the wiles 
of the railway companies prove too much for the 
imprudent, and thriftless ; and the result of a long 
holiday at Yarmouth, Brighton, Blackpool, or 
South Wales is a barren purse during , the late 
autumn months, when work is scarce. . 

Originally the whole of the. plait was grown, 
designed, and fashioned in the United Kingdom; 
but of late the foreign importers have beaten their 
English rivals completely out of the field, .The 


writer of this article was advised to buy an ‘Eng- 
lish rustic ’ for his own use by an expert ; but 
when the establishment recommended was reached, 
the ‘rustic Japanese’ was so much more attractive 
that a hat of that kind was bought in preference. 
Tliis has been the ease in many instances that came 
to the writer’s knowledge, for the Japanese excel 
both in material and exquisite design. The Chinese 
are clever, but unreliable on account of the amount 
of trickery to be contended against in dealing 
with them. A large trade is also done with 
France, Switzerland, and some parts of Italy. The 
most beautiful designs ever seen by the writer 
were imported from France. There were dozens of 
them in silk, ready to be copied in making up the 
plait, and certainly they gave evidence of marvel- 
lous inventive powers. There is a small amount of 
English plait used ; but, although sound in quality, 
the price is too high and the designs wanting in 
ingenuity and prettiness. One of the most extra- 
ordinary things to a novice in connection with the 
manufacture of straw hats is the fact that straw in 
some cases is not used at all. The material is wood, 
so well got up and pliable that it is not discover- 
able unless pointed out by an expert. Then it 
can be seen at a glance that the material is merely 
a painted shaving. 

The only other material used is felt, and gene- 
rally but little of that. Women are mostly 
employed in the industry, but men do the block- 
ing and felting. There is a considerable amount 
of dust arising from the work, but it is compara- 
tively innocuous, having nothing deadly in its 
composition, like the dust breathed by file-makers 
and others who work where lead, steel, and zinc 
are in process of manufacture. 

There arc, however, many peculiarities in the 
Straw trade Which deserve mention. What most 
excited the interest of the writer was the system 
of the selling of plait — that is, the material in 
the rough in the first instance — by the manu- 
facturers to the small maker. The manufacturers 
sell tlieir own imported - plait at a profit ' to the 
auiidl maker, who then works it up into hats ready 
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for the buyers from London, Paris, or any other 
great centre. The small maker has in many 
instances to buy also or invent his own design. 
When he lias completed a number of hats and 
worked all the plait up, he takes them to the 
manufacturer, who buys them again in a saleable 
shape. This is not all. Although the big manu- 
facturer sold the petty maker the plait, he may, 
upon some pretext or other, refuse to buy the 
hats when manufactured, thus in some cases bring- 
ing ruin upon the maker. Of course in that case 
the hats may he olfered for sale to other manu- 
facturers ; hut as a rule these have their regular 
customers (who are also makers), and may refuse to 
buy unless they were the vendors of the raw plait 
to the maker in the first instance. This does not 
happen very often ; but the cases in which this 
is done are sufficiently numerous to cause much 
anxiety to the petty manufacturer, who does not 
work in the factories as a mechanic on piece- 
work. 

Luton is honeycombed with ‘ manufacturers.’ 
Perhaps a man has his wife, two daughters, and 
a sou to assist him. The son does the 1 milling, ’ 
the strongest girl the ‘machining,’ the father the 
‘blocking,’ and the mother and the other daughter 
finish off the hats by sewing in linings, ticketing, 
and so on. The father would probably have a 
brass plate upon his door which would have his 
name and the word ‘ manufacturer ’ engraved 
upon it. 

Much of the foreign plait is already bleached 
and dyed before it is shipped for England ; but 
when tliis is not the case there are bleachers 
and dyers already on the spot who carry out the 
necessary processes ; and this branch of the trade 
is highly lucrative— in fact, the straw trade is a 
very lucrative industry altogether. The manu- 
facturers of Luton do not, perhaps, acquire the 
fortunes achieved by the manufacturers of steel, 
cotton,, and cannon. The wealthiest manufacturer 
in Luton or St Albans would not possess a for- 
tune exceeding ,-£60,000 perhaps,, but the trade is 
universally lucrative. Failures are few, and these 
are generally brought about by, incompetence or 
extravagance, or both. The average manufacturer 
makes ills live hundred to a thousand a year 
easily — that is, without strain or any amount of 
mental worry. There are plenty of men who 
live by importing and selling plait alone, others 
bleach and dye, while the manufacturers make 
their own hats or sell plait to be made up in 
the way described. Tim rateable value of Luton, 
with its population of about 32,000, is over 
£125,000 ; and St Albans, with a population of 
13,000, is rated at nearly £48,000. 

Before the writer proceeded to Luton in a 
journalistic capacity, be was informed in a London 
club that the women engaged in tile straw trade 
outnumbered the men by nearly ten to one. As 
this seems to be a general impression in Loudon 
and many other places, it may bo as well to say 


at once that it is entirely erroneous. Upon careful 
inquiry it would be found that even at the height 
ot the busy season the women never outnumber 
the men in a greater proportion than three to 
one. Even then some allowance must be made for 
hundreds of girls who come to Luton to work in 
the factory rooms from Dunstable, Harpenden, 
and other outlying places, returning home to 
sleep every night The average proportion em- 
ployed all the year through would not be greater 
than two to one. 

Some time ago a rumour got about that excited 
the ire and amazement of the feminine population. 
The disparity in the sexes in Luton has ever been 
at once a vexed question and a standing joke. 
Judge of the mingled laughter and horror which 
greeted the report that five thousand Japanese 
girls were coming to this country in order to 
combat the necessity of importing designed plait 
over so many thousands of miles of ocean. The 
idea certainly was plausible if it could have 
been carried out, and it caught on, some of the 
manufacturers themselves seriously discussing the 
project. Rumour reached such a height at lust 
that many believed that not only were Japanese 
coming, but French, Swiss, and Chinese as well. 
These foreigners were to design and work up 
British-grown straw-plait artistically after the 
fashion of their native countries. Although this 
was seriously contemplated, the scheme proved 
unworkable for many reasons. Upon making 
inquiries the writer elicited that the matter never 
went beyond a proposal to subscribe £20,000 lor 
purposes of experiment, and that the Japanese 
Consul-general had never been seriously ap- 
proached upon the subject. A few enthusiasts 
predict that the scheme will be revived ; but 
even if it is, in the humble opinion of the writer, 
it must inevitably fall to the ground. 

The inhabitants are exceedingly hospitable, and 
certainly the girls engaged in the trade are well 
dressed, pretty, and modest in their behaviour. 
The town contains plenty of musical talent, and 
it boasts the possession of the famous Red Cross 
Silver Prize Band ; but otherwise there are hardly 
attractions enough to keep the young people off 
the streets. Luton is rigidly Nonconformist in its 
tendencies, and the Council absolutely decline to 
license a theatre. There is a ‘gaff’ which gives 
entertainments upon approbation, but in no way 
can it claim the title and dignity of a theatre. 
Able lecturers attend periodically at the Plait Hall, 
and provincial theatrical companies appear occa- 
sionally at the Town Hall. The manufacturers are 
chiefly Baptists, Congregationalists, and Wesleyan 
Methodists, and the ministers use every effort to 
make their respective churches attractive. The 
bane of the young connected with the straw trade 
is the instinct of extravagance. Money in the 
season is earned easily, and it filters through the 
purses of the thriftless. Luton, however, is by 
no means isolated in this respect. 
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Like nearly everything else connected with the 
straw industry, the town is vei'y clean. It is 
also drained upon the best scientific principles, 
and contains two public parks, a recreation- 
ground, a hospital, and a public library. The 
social clubs are much above the average, and 
strangers who have business in the town are 
generally loath to leave it. There is a sublime 
spirit of camaraderie among all classes. Poverty 


is to be found among those employed in the 
straw industry as in every trade, but on a 
smaller scale than in many towns of double the 
size • of Luton. The impression left upon the 
mind of the visitor is altogether pleasant — an 
impression which goes to create a lasting belief 
that the straw industry is one of the most useful, 
lucrative, and healthy to be found in the United 
Kingdom. 


LADY STALLAND’S DIAMOND: 

A STORY OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 


CHAPTER II. 



HE library, as the Bishop bad ex- 
pected, was empty. Martin followed 
him almost at once, closed the door, 
and stood waiting. 

It was then that Lis lordship 
saw the full difficulty of his task. 
His suspicions, after all, were not certainties, and 
he was on delicate ground. He decided to speak 
delicately. 

1 1 wish to say a word about this diamond,’ he 
begun, after a lung and uncomfortable pause — ‘ the 
diamond which Lady Slallund has lost.’ 

Martin inclined his head. In the fading light 
his face was perfectly inscrutable. 

‘ We may feel sure,’ continued the Bishop — ‘we 
may feci sure that no one would take the stone 
deliberately and with full consideration of liis 
action. Temptation is sometimes too strong for 
the best intentions j it is yielded to in a moment 
of sudden madness. The action is. repented of as 
soon as it lias been committed. Do you under- 
stand me 1 ’ A MU A. A.;;; A ■■vA.j; : :\s'\ 

■ ‘I— I think so, my lord,’ answered the footman 
in a husky voice. 

‘ 1 trust that no person would be disposed to 
treat such a fall with too great severity,’ the 
Bishop went on, choosing his words with painful 
consideration ; ‘ hut — but the duty of . the .culprit 
is clear. He will at once restore the lost article 
to its owner in the way which seems best to 
him, and he will leave 1 the scene of his temptation 
tor ever, You. follow me, Martin ?’ 

‘Yes— oh yes, my lord,’ answered the man again ; 
and his voice was more husky than before. 

The Bishop felt greatly relieved. True, the 
footiuan had not acknowledged' his guilt, but he 
evidently understood. He would treat hint very 
mercifully. -MiA A'Y Ad'diA 

‘That is well,’ lie said ; ‘that is well. And I 
think I may say-- I feel sure — that if this is done 
not a word shall be said.; The matter will go no 
further.’ 

‘It will go no; further, my lord,’ said Martin. 


1 You have been so kind in the past that I am 
sure the matter will go no further.’ 

The man’s voice was broken and unsteady. 
The library lmd grown darker during their con- 
versation, and his face was turned aside, but his 
words were plain enough for any one. The Bishop 
gave a slight cough, and concluded : 

* Then that will do, Martin. 1 think we quite 
understand each other. That will do.’ 

Martin left the room silently. For a while his 
former master stood alone, thinking of what had 
passed. 

‘Perhaps,’ he mused — ‘perhaps I have been too 
easy, too merciful ; but, after all, I could not 
be certain, and dared not make a mistake. If 
be lias it, he must have picked it up just before 
lie came upon me in the drawing-room. Now lie 
will restore it and go away. It is a strange 
business— a very unpleasant business ; but I have 
done my best to put it right.’ 

He felt so satisfied with bis efforts that he 
heard with great composure, a little later on, 
that the lost jewel llad not yet been found. This 
intelligence was brought by Sir Edward himself,, 
who entered the library looking much upset. 

‘Every possible and probable spot has been 
searched over and over again,’ be said. ‘I am 
afraid that this is not a mere case of accident. ’ 

‘ Indeed 1 ’ said the Bishop gravely. . 

V ‘;No. A stone of that size : cannot lie long un- 
noticed. Its very brilliancy would be against 
that. I am afraid’- — — 

‘You are afraid ?’ 

‘That this, is a very serious matter,’ said Sir 
Edward in a lower tone— ‘ a very serious matter. 
The diamond was dropped in the drawing-room 
just before we went upstairs to dress for dinner. 
It must have been picked up after we had gone 
and before you came dawn.’ 

‘My own conclusion,’ thought the Bishop ; and 
he nodded with increased gravity. 

‘ Then,’ continued his host slowly, with the air 
of . one who knows the importance oi liis de- 
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cisions — ‘ then the field of inquiry ia limited. I 
quite appreciate the injury which might be 
caused by a false accusation ; but — but I must 
act at once. Some of my servants are new and 
untried.’ 

1 Hem ! ’ said the Bishop. 1 1 understand — I 
fully understand.’ 

‘But I must not go into this business myself, 1 
added Sir Edward. ‘ It shall be given into 
skilled hands. There is a man on the detective 
staff at Hazleton who lias done well in matters 
of , this kind, and I could have him here by to- 
morrow. Wliat is your opinion 1 ’ 

The Bishop gave it bis earnest consideration, 
lie felt sure that by to-morrow the stone would 
be restored and the affair happily concluded ; but 
be could not say so. It would satisfy the some- 
what restless and excitable baronet if he were 
allowed to have his own way. 

‘There is no harm in it,’ he decided aloud. 
‘Yes, on the whole, I think your course is a 
wise one. It is such a delicate matter — in your 
own household.’ 

Sir Edward moved to the writing-table. ‘That 
is exactly the point,’ he said. ‘ I feel so helpless, 
and this man will know exactly wliat to do. I 
will write at once.’ 

Ho rang for lights, ami then wrote a hurried 
letter. In five minutes it was finished, sealed, 
and addressed, and given into the hands of a 
groom, with strict orders that it should bo posted 
immediately. 

‘ Now I feel more easy,’ declared the master 
of the house. ‘ lie will be here by Sunday 
evening at latest ; and in the meantime we must 
keep our eyes open. Let us go into the drawing- 
room.’ 

The Bishop went, feeling pleasantly conscious 
that lie had laid the train for a satisfactory 
sequel to this disturbing incident. Ilis very 
merciful treatment of Martin, too, was an agree- 
able memory ; and he joined the party in Che 
drawing-room with a smiling and benign counte- 
nance. The restraint which bad naturally fallen 
upon every one only served to emphasise liis good 
spirits. He told his : best stories in his very best 
manner, and. bis laugh was as free and hearty as 
that of Commander Digby himself. 

When the hour came for retiring he passed up 
tlm great staircase with a light heart. It was his 
rule to retire early on a Saturday, and he had 
promised to conduct the service in the village 
church next morning. J:Io would spend a plea- 
sant, restful night, and would awake in good 
time to enjoy the first freshness of a summer, 
Sabbath. 

His room was on the first landing; but just as 
lie reached the door lie was surprised to hear a 
patter-patter of little feet in the corridor above. 
A moment later a Binall figure in white ran to 
the stair-rail, and an eager face, crowned with a 
tangle of short curls, looked over at him. 


‘Webber!’ cried a childish voice in a loud 
whisper ; 1 wobber ! ’ 

The Bishop gazed at the apparition in astonish- 
ment. There was mischief in that little face ; but 
lie thought there was also a certain amount of 
awe and admiration. While be wondered two 
bands seized the white-robed figure from behind, 
and lie caught a glimpse of another face, flushed 
with annoyance. 

‘ Oh, Miss Connie, for shame ! ’ cried the nurse. 
‘Come back to bed at once.’ 

‘It’s the wobber,’ protested Miss Connie, 
struggling in vain. ‘I want to see the wobber.’ 
And then the figures vanished together, amid sub- 
dued exclamations of entreaty and rebuke. 

The Bishop entered bis room and locked the 
door. ‘ The ways of children,’ be said to him- 
self, ‘are very amusing— very amusing indeed. I 
wonder what she was thinking of.’ 

He bad almost entirely forgotten his previous 
conversation with Miss Connie, and her words 
had no clear meaning for him. Like many 
others among our learned, he was rather absent- 
minded, and bis memory was not to be trusted. 
He dismissed the matter with a smile, and pre- 
pared to disrobe himself in pleasant expectation 
of quiet slumber. 

During this process lie became aware that there 
was something small and bard in one of liis vest- 
pockets. With some curiosity be took it be- 
tween bis finger and thumb and brought it to 
the light. 

Eor a few moments lie gazed at the object in. 
simple wonder, turning it over and over. Then 
lie laid it on the mantelshelf, and gazed at it 
again. The wonder in his face changed to a look 
of consternation. 

The article before him was small, indeed, but 
its size bad nothing to do with the matter. It 
glittered brightly in the rays of the gas-jet- 
glittered with a purity and brilliancy which even 
a child could not mistake. He took it up again, 
and turned it over once more. ‘ This,’ he muttered* 
in a tone of sudden conviction — ‘ this is Lady 
Slal land's diamond 1 ’ 

Some convictions come as inspirations. This 
one followed from no train of thought, no mental 
process ; but the mind was immediately satisfied 
with it. Afterwards came an illuminating, flash 
of memory which seemed to make everything 
lacleap. 

There were Sir Edward’s words in the library — 
that the very brilliancy oE the stone must have 
prevented it from lying long unnoticed. It was 
quite true-— its glitter hail attracted his, own eye,, 
and. he had picked it up as one of the child’s 
toys. If it had been one of her playthings she 
would have missed it at once. 

And during all the searching and commotion 
the gem lmd been lying securely in an episcopal 
pocket. How ridiculous — bow absurd ! But at 
all events it was found now, and could be re- 
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stored in a moment. The Bishop began to jjut 
on again the garments he had removed, so that 
he might run downstairs. But before lie had 
completed this work his face clouded over with 
dismay. He stopped to think. 

In explanation of his further conduct it is only 
fair to remark here that our Bishop was extremely, 
nervously sensitive. Criticism of his public work 
had caused him many sleepless nights, and the 
slightest breath of blame had the power to give 
him pain. He suddenly called to mind what had 
passed during the evening, and saw that he stood 
in a peculiarly unfortunate position. 

At the dinner- table he had expressly denied 
having seen the diamond. He hud looked on at 
the general distress with sympathetic eyes ; he 
had conversed with his host on ttie matter, and 
had even advised him to send for the police. 
Would any one believe — could he expect any one 
to believe — that he had been in possession of the 
missing article all the while without knowing it? 
Preposterous ! 

lie might explain that he had forgotten-— for- 
gotten that he had found a ten-thousand-pound 
diamond ten minutes before! He might declare 
that he had mistaken it for a piece of glass, and 
they would smile. Who could mistake a stone of 
that lustre and beauty for anything else 1 People . 
were so prone to think evil~~even of bishops I 
They would glance at each other in a meaning 
way ; they would rake up remembered cases of 
sudden temptation and quick repentance— the 
smirch of suspicion would remain upon liis name 
for ever. A dampness broke out upon his brow, 
and he 'stared at that wretched diamond in grow- 
ing botroWA',: 1 ;,: AM' A 

1 --There came a sound of footsteps and voices in 
the corridor. He started and listened guiltily, 


with a vague thought of police. Then he knew 
that the voices were those of his fellow-guests, 
retiring for the night. 

He pulled himself together. In a few minutes 
his host would come upstairs also. He would 
wait until he reached the corridor, and then cal! 
him in. Sir Edward would understand, and the 
matter would go no further. He went hastily to 
the door and waited, listening, with his hand 
upon the key. 

The time went slowly, but at last he heard 
voices once more. Sir Edward was coming up- 
stairs now, probably with Lady Stalland. In 
two minutes all would be right again. 

But then another dreadful question occurred to 
him. Would it all he right ? Sir Edward was 
of a suspicious, hasty temperament. Only the 
Bishop knew that a detective had been sent for, 
and the master of the house would nut fail to recall 
the fact. It might appear even more curious 
to him than to any one else. He might think 
that his talk of police had frightened the culprit 

into a surrender of his spoil. He might think 

Good heavens ! he might think almost anything, 
and with excellent reason, too. 

So the Bishop reflected in an agony of doubt 
and indecision. All his moral strength, his 
courage, his stability, seemed to have deserted 
him. He heard Sir Edward’s footsteps approach 
—they reached his door — they were passing. His 
fingers trembled upon the key but did not turn 
it. It was too late 1 

The footsteps died away ; a door was opened 
and closed at the end of the corridor. That sound 
came with a shock ; it told him that he had failed 
— that he had fallen. The chance had gone. 

‘And I,’ he groaned — ‘I am a villain 1 I— I 
have stolen the diamond ! ’ 


SOME CENTRAL AMERICAN INDIANS. 



I HE descendants of that mysterious 
race who occupied Mexico before 
the coming of the Aztecs (and who 
afterwards migrated into Yucatan 
and Central America, where traces 
of their civilisation are still to he 
seen: in the form of temples, monoliths, .and 
mounds) are still to he found along the valley 
of the Laconton River and in the central and, 
southern portions of, the peninsula of Yucatan. 
The Laconton Indians are probably in much the 
same condition as they were at the time of the 
conquest ; they still sacrifice to their ancient gods, 
and iron has not as yet superseded flint in the 
manufacture of their weapons and implements. 
The eastern coast of Yucatan,, though nominally 
Mexican territory, is occupied by a tribe of 
Indians known as the Santa Cruz, who many 
years ago threw, off their allegiance to Mexico 


after massacring every Spaniard in their country 
upon whom they could lay hands. These Indians 
are savage and warlike,, and do not allow any 
stranger to enter tlujir country unless he has got 
special permission from the chief, and is conducted 
during liis stay, there by one of themselves. 

They take great trouble in concealing their 
villages in the bush, even cutting out the tongues 
of their cocks to prevent enemies being guided to 
the village by the noise of their crowing. In 
travelling along the main tracks through the 
bush one will come across only a cluster of two 
or three huts at long intervals, and probably pass 
without noticing the narrow tracks which, if 
followed, lead to villages buried in the dense 
bush. The houses are constructed of upright 
beams, forked at the ends, on which are laid 
cross-pieces ; the walls are built of pimento stems 
placed close together, and sometimes plastered over 
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with mud ; tlie roof is thatched with palm-leaves, 
and the whole structure is bound together with 
ti-ti, a long, tough creeper which is very plentiful 
in the hush, and entirely supplies the place of 
rope and nails with the Indians. 

Physically the Santa Cruz are rather a fine 
race, some of the women being really pretty, even 
according to European standards. The liair is 
long, black, and straight, the complexion light 
brown, the limbs muscular and well proportioned, 
and the extremities small and delicate. 

The Indian’s property consists of his hammock, 
a few calabashes and earthen pots, liis machete (a 
heavy sword-lilte knife, which he uses indiscrimi- 
nately for fighting, bush-clearing, and agricultural 
work), and a cotton suit. All these he can carry 
in his macapal (a netted bag slung over the hack 
and attached to the forehead) ; and with iiis wife, 
and dogs trotting behind, he frequently moves 
from place to place, as a new house can he put 
up in the course of a few days, and every man 
is liis own architect and builder. It is, in fact, 
quite common for whole villages to move in this 
way when they have exhausted all the neighbour- 
ing corn-growing lands, as the same piece of land 
will only produce one good crop of maize without 
manuring. 

Their religion is a curious grafting of Chris- 
tianity on to their ancient faith. They will on 
no account excavate in the numerous ancient 
mounds which abound in tlie country, and firmly 
believe that they see the small idols which are 
found in these walking about in tlie bush at 
night. 

They will put their arms round the neck of a 
corpse, and whisper messages to it to bo conveyed 
to their friends in the other world. If a chief 
is very ill, pavos del monte, or wild turkeys, are 
sacrificed, and tlie blood made into small cakes, 
which are partaken of by the whole village. In 
their principal village is a large cross, left by the 
Mexicans when they were massacred, and this 
they worship as a god, believing that it has the 
power of speech, and approaching it only with 
bare feet. 

Their medical knowledge is very primitive, 
though they put tip a simple fracture of one of 
the long bones very neatly, using a padding of 
cotton-wool all round the limb after bringing the 
fragments together ; and over this are placed a 
number of small, round, straight sticks, the. 
whole being bound round with blue-gum fibres. 
Bleeding they perform with a piece of sharpened 
bone, usually opening the temporal vein. This is 
a very common operation amongst them, nearly 
every one undergoing it at some time in liis life. 
A very favourite remedy is a decoction' made ' 
from the charred remains of animals, different 
animals being used for different diseases. A large 
kind of rat was in great request for whooping- 
cough. When suffering from malaria they will 
lie in their hammocks with a small fire under- 


neath ; or, lighting a fire on tlie earthen floor till 
it is very hot, they will lie on this, and after 
getting thoroughly heated, take a plunge into cold 
water. 

The children are very much given to cluy 
eating, which makes them pot-bellied and anaemic. 
I asked a little girl of eight or nine years liovv 
much clay, she ate in a day, and she scraped 
about a couple of ounces from the mud-plastered 
side of the house as her daily allowance. 

The women do by far the greater part of the 
work ; they rise at three in the morning to grind 
the daily allowance of corn for the family. This 
is done on a large, flat rubbing-stone. A round 
stone rubber like a rolling-pin is used. The corn 
is placed on the flat stone, and the woman, standing 
behind, rolls it between the two stones, adding 
water from time to time till it is changed to a 
dough-like mass ; pieces are taken from this as 
required, and made into flat, round calces, which 
are baked on an earthen plate over the fire. These 
cakes are soapy in taste and very gritty, as a 
large part of the stone is ground off into the com 
every time it is used. The maize, the evening 
before it is required for grinding, is put into a 
large earthen pot, with lime, and allowed to boil 
all night over the fire, to remove tlie outer husk 
and soften the grain. The women wear a single 
loose garment of cotton, woven by themselves, but 
square at the neck and without sleeves; some- 
times they embroider coloured devices into these 
round the neck and over the breast. Both men 
and women wear sandals made from the hide of 
the dauta or tapir. 

The tribe is governed by a chief whose power 
is absolute; and they are very jealous of any 
outside interference, especially from the Spaniards. 
On one occasion the Mexican government at- 
tempted to cut a road through the bush 
from I’eto to the Santa Cruz capital ; five of the 
Indians went to see the work, and were well 
treated and had presents made to them by the 
Mexicans, hut on returning to their village they 
were at once executed as traitors by order of 
the chief. 

The usual mode of execution is curious. When 
the chief decides that a man has merited death 
he is not informed of liis sentence, nor does he 
undergo any sort of trial, but some of the chief’s 
soldiers are despatched to his house, who, taking 
him unawares, slaughter him at once by chopping 
him with their machetes. 

A few years ago one of the under chiefs had 
come down to visit the village of Corofal, in 
British Honduras, and whilst there had bought 
a bottle of laudanum for the cure of toothache. 
When he returned to his village lie was met by 
three messengers from the chief, Roman Pec, who 
informed him that he was at once to return with 
them, as the chief required him. Being well 
aware tlmt this was equivalent to his death-sen- 
tence, lie asked the soldiers’ permission to retire for 
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ft few moments to prepare for the journey. After 
some hesitation they gave him permission, when 
he went at once to his macapal, took out the 
bottle of laudanum, and swallowed the whole, and 
then started with the soldiers. Before they had 
gone very far the opium began to take effect, 
and notwithstanding the efforts of the soldiers 
to get him along by pricking him with their 
machetes, he was dead before they reached the 
chief. 

Men and women alike are very fond of rum, 
and I . have seen a pretty little Indian girl of 
seventeen or eighteen, who had come into the 


nearest English settlement, go straight off to the 
liquor store and purchase half-a-pint of overproof 
white rum ; this she drank down in three or 
four gulps, and in a few minutes lay down in 
the plaza in a semi-comatose condition to sleep 
off the effects. The men when intoxicated get 
savage and quarrelsome, and any European who 
finds himself in a village when a demijohn, of 
rum has been brought in had better retire as 
quickly as possible, for, no matter how friendly 
they may have been before, they are almost certain 
to attack him as soon ns the rum begins to take 
effect. 


THE LEARNING OF THE UNLEARNED. 


HAVE little or no hope of making 
the reader who glances leisurely 
over these lilies some six months 
hence— always supposing that the 
kindness of a discriminating editor 
permits the eyes of any reader to 
fall upon them — I have, I repeat, little hope of 
making the possible reader comprehend, much less 
sympathise with, my present trials and difficul- 
ties in what seems at first sight a very simple 
matter— nothing more, in short, than the placing 
of a broody hen on the sitting of eggs by 
which my modest poultry-yard is annually re- 
plenished. A tL;;, Af- 

/The possible reader who pursues me farther 
than the above unwieldy paragraph — so palpably 
‘pointless’ — will doubtless suggest that, in default 
of practical knowledge, I should follow the excel- 
lent advice laid down by such masters of poultry 

lore and poultry literature as Messrs -. Some 

half-dozen names occur to me here, and to select 
would: be invidious. Alas! to their excellent 
manuals have I in this emergency applied in vain. 
I have gleaned much useful information from them 
on many points: on the choice of a desirable 
‘ general purposes’ fowl; on the treatment of 
sitting hens ; on the rearing of chickens through 
all their little life from the shell to the pot. But 
on two important points are my instructors silent. 
They do not tell me how to induce my old . and 
valued sitting hen to ‘go broody’ at the time 
when I require , her services in this particular ; 
nor how to ensure that the hens whose virtues 
I wish to perpetuate shall not cease ..laying just 
at the time when their services are required to 
produce the requisite ‘sitting’ of eggs. Emc illce 
lacrinice. 

This: is not precisely the strain in which this 
paper was intended to commence; ‘but ’twill 
Serve.’ I hesitate to neglect the inspiration that 
is , born of passing events. Nor is . this complaint 
Of the contrariety of my feathered charges by any 
means as foreign to my title and matter as may 
At first sight be judged. Hazlitt exposed in a 


brilliant essay the ‘Ignorance of the Learned, 1 
acting perhaps rather the part of Saul among the 
prophets ; so I — whether of the learned or of the 
ignorant it hoots not to inquire — would raise my 
voice in the cause of the too often unchampioned 
ignorant. For a learning they have, though not 
of hooks. I warrant me some old village dame, 
whose reading begins and ends with the large 
letters of advertising posters, and whose penman- 
ship is her ‘mark,’ would in my case have her 
laying liens and her broody hen ready to hand 
when wanted ; while I 

‘They think they know that things are so-and- 
so because they have read it in books ; now I 
know how they are by actual experience,’ said to 
me an octogenarian fresh from a dispute with his 
college-bred son and daughter. The old gentleman 
was himself by no means devoid of erudition ; 
hut lie preferred to bring into the field against 
the too self-assertive youngsters the wisdom of 
life rather than the lore of letters. He probably 
saw, what is indeed all too visible, the tendency, 
ever increasing, to believe that all knowledge 
worth attainment can bo sooner or later acquired 
from books; that for the educated there is a 
‘royal road’ to tlmt learning which the so-called 
ignorant attain by slow labour and attention ; 
that they can, in short, learn facts through the 
medium of words, and never soil their fingers by 
actual contact with things. 

This idea is instilled into many of us all too 
early. We receive as, gifts the Amateur Mechanic 
and similar instructors ; and we pore over the 
knowledge therein contained very much at our 
ease, ail d learn— in theory — many useful arts. 
And it is not until we are launched on the sea 
of practice that we find ourselves driven after all 
to consult the genuine craftsman in person — the 
carpenter or blacksmith, who shows us— lie is not 
over good at talking— just those little points and 
details which go to make the successful whole. 
Lucky for us if we take the lesson to heart then 
and there, and are convinced that we cannot go 
eonitortably through life upon theories, but require 
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a firm foundation on the solid bed-rock of experi- 
ence. It is a day of handbooks and handbook 
knowledge ; and handbooks are dangerous things. 
One is quite sure that the new boy described in 
Vice Vend, who, while his fellows played foot- 
ball with more or less vigour, walked about the 
field diligently studying the ‘Laws and Regula- 
tions of the Game of Football , 1 would never be 
of any use in a ‘scrum’ or run a clever ‘touch- 
down l 1 

Childish fancies and imaginations are not always 
to be blnshingly put aside by the full-grown 
worldling ; chance may throw a gold coin into an 
infant’s nmd-pie. Few children of average reading 
hut have heard of a shipwreck, a lonely island, 
and the subsequent fascinating experiences of the 
castaways; and few of any imagination but have 
wished themselves of the party and have pictured 
their own doings with never-ending delight. It 
possibly never strikes them, hut it may with ad- 
vantage strike us, how great a revolution might he 
worked in a little community by a realisation of 
this oft-told tale. Let 11s suppose, then, the ship- 
wreck and the island, and a party of ten survivors : 
a bishop, a Q.C., a university don, a doctor, and a 
reporter — all learned men, you see, comparatively 
'speaking, and their theoretical knowledge com- 
prising a vast amount of ancient and modern lore ; 
and the other five a carpenter, two agricultural 
labourers — ‘general workmen’ they would be 
called in some parts of the country— -a ‘navvy,’ 
and a railway porter. 

I need not enlarge upon tlio result; the reader 
sees the point without my dwelling on ifc further. 
In this revolution of existence, when each one 
of these castaways would have to begin life 
again under conditions so different to ttiose in 
which they had grown up, with what a very 
different gauge positions in life and values of rank 
would require, to be judged ! I do not say that 
there, among themselves, there would be any such 
immediate reversal of judgment, or that those 
five members of the ‘working classes’ would say 
at once to their fellow-nnfortnnates, ‘You per- 
ceive, of course, that we are now the members of 
the community on whom the comfort and safety 
of all depend ; please, therefore, in future, treat us 
accordingly, respect us accordingly, and address us 
accordingly though we may incline to hope 
that those five cultivated and refined men 
would see the justice of such a request before it 
was made, and would feel and act in accordance 
with it. The demand would, I repeat, in all 
likelihood never he made ; for there is an innate 
modesty in the working man, however agitators 
may have done their be^t to drive it out of him, 
which leads him to believe in the theory of his 
‘bettors;’ 

> For, indeed, those five first-mentioned men, each 
no doubt with a college education at his back, 
would probably cut but poor figures in the every- . 
day circumstances of the life they would be so 


suddenly required to lead. The doctor would 
perhaps feel most at his ease ; there might be 
wounds and bruises sustained in getting ashore ; 
there would always be the possibility of illness; 
he is one whom no member of the little party 
could ever feel to be de trop. Besides, a doctor 
lias ‘fingers,’ in the sense in which a good driver 
is said to have ‘hands;’ the man who can guide 
a lancet and dress a wound might be depended 
on for other handiwork. The bishop too: we 
would hope that lie would be welcome; that he 
would know how to make himself welcome and 
honoured even though his hand should be soft 
and his arm unused to that daily labour which 
would in all likelihood be so needful to life and 
comfort. 

But for the don and the lawyer. Of what 
use would he their long-sought and hard-earned 
knowledge ; the scholar’s dead languages and the 
Q.C.’s wide legal experience — his cases and judg- 
ments and precedents ? And that member of the 
fourth estate— -the reporter — he who is supposed 
to know something of everything — by hearsay. 
Alas for him now ! Better to have handled a 
spade than to have penned exhaustive agricultural 
articles. He has inspected many a factory and 
workshop. Can he make shift to sharpen an 
edged tool or to drive a rusty nail through 
leather ? For these will be useful accomplish- 
ments. 

This one-sidedness of knowledge and attainments 
is doubtless for many of us a necessary evil; 
but a crying evil it is, and one to bo diligently 
avoided where possible. The more a man excels 
in head-knowledge, in the erudition of words, so 
much tho more should ho strive to preserve his 
equilibrium by a bnlance oE solid mechanical 
skill. Let him pass at regular intervals to the 
carpenter’s bench or to the forge ; better still to 
tho open air and the care of plants or animals, 
he it only to pottering With a few square yards 
of flower-border or a pair of bantams. 

Plants and animals are better still I say, 
because, while the occupations of the workshop 
can be adjusted by rule and square, Nature has 
eccentricities of her own which the amateur will 
have to discover as lie proceeds. Roughly speak- 
ing, books may perhaps bo said to give us rules ; 
Nature provides the exceptions. Take as an 
instance in point the poultry-yard ; tire reader, 
bearing in mind my present anxieties, will be 
lenient if I return still to this topic. Your 
‘manual’ gives elaborate instructions as to the 
proper kind of roosting-perch and the best kind 
of nest, and cautions you about the exclusion of 
draughts from the fowl-house. Then comes ex- 
perience and shows you that your lions happen to 
prefer a roost in the apple-tree, and, scouting 
your dearly bought or laboriously constructed 
nest-boxes, choose a : broken hamper wherein to 
place their eggs. 

Garlyle, his wholesome Scotch soul abhorrent 
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of dirt, took bass-broom and bucket from tba 
weakly servant, and swilled and brushed the 
‘area’ of the Cheyne Row home till he was 
satisfied with its appearance ; and no one will 
doubt that not only the large-heartedness that 
prompted the action, but also the ability to turn 
liis hand successfully to such a ‘ matter of the 
house,’ was a part of his character for which lie 
and the -world were alike the better. 

There are too many of us who have never 
taken hold of life save with gloved hands. We 
are too ignorant of the real feel of things — the 
naked touch. We expect to find a handle by 
which to grasp our daily tasks, and we are 
woefully nonplussed when it is absent. The 
unlettered man, the man of the masses, on the 
contrary, is more used to taking things as 
they are and making the best of them. As a 
consequence he has expedients and ways and 
means ready for sudden emergencies. 

There is such a vast amount of important 
knowledge in this world which it seems utterly 
impossible, for no very apparent reason, to reduce to 
black and white. Take the art of cooking for an 
example. I have heard of some few good cookery- 
books ; never of a really perfect and reliable 
one. All my friends to whom I have applied 
for statistics on the subject decline to place im- 
plicit, trust in any of them. The flow of informa- 
tion seems apt to fail at critical junctures ; the 
specification of quantities lapses into vagueness; 
the writer veils his — or her — meaning in such 
terms as ‘a little,’ ‘sufficient,’ and the like. 
So that it seems that, however one’s culinary 
education may be ‘finished’ by means of these 
well - intentioned manuals, there is necessary 
a previous ‘grounding’ by experience and oral 
tradition. 

Who lias not admired the ‘ magic fingers’ of 
the working classes? — the deft housemaid, who 
lays and ; lights in a few minutes the obstinate 
fire with which we have struggled for an hour 
and more; the little stable-lad who ‘bits’ in a 
twinkling the restive horse that has awed us 
with laid-back ears and fidgety heels. These 
are moments when the average man who is igno- 
rant of. all kinds of manual dexterity, whose 
livelihood lies in lvis pen or his tongue, feels 
himself— or should feel himself — bumbled to the 
ground. ■ • :rf A ALA-Ai A -'A. \ A;.;. 1 

. William Godwin is said to have divided men 
into two classes : those who had written a bools, 
and those who had not. Without going so far 
as to accept this distinction with a reversed 
estimate of his divisions, it does appear that 
better standards might be found. Perhaps 
.already the high-water mark, of public opinion 
as to the all-powerfulness of mere book-learning 
1ms been reached. There are not wanting army 
reformers who suggest that something more is 
required for the young officer than the ability to 
pass a difficult ■examination.' The pendulum lias 


swung perhaps to an opposite extreme as to the 
proper place of games in school life ; but no 
doubt an ultimate mean will be found. Hazlitt’s 
dictum that any one who, having passed the 
proscribed course of a classical education without 
being made a fool thereby, should congratulate 
himself on a narrow escape, may be an unplea- 
sant way of placing more than a grain of truth 
before tile learned world. 

CHRISTMAS MEMORIES: 

Mil! DAYS OF LONG AGO. 

Beside the Christmas fire 
There passetli, as in dream, 

AH sight and sound that touched us, 

All shadows on Life's stream 
That rushetli now so swiftly 
To the tideless ocean’s flaw. 

Oh ! the music of its ripple 
In the days of long ago ! 

Beside the Christmas fire 
Again we see the light 
Of the old dear home, so distant, 

And yet so near to-night. 

And we were once those children 
Who shouted in the snow, 

And fed the robin -redbreasts 
In the days of long ago. 

Beside the Christmas fire 
The shadows still pass on, 

And childhood's happy valley 
And careless heart are gone. 

But oli I tho hopes that beckon, 

The beacon-liglits that glow-— 

Swift foot and heart, undaunted 
In the days of long ago. 

Beside the Christmas fire 
We see the path divide ; 

One step— and no returning 
. For swelling of the tide. 

One tryst— the great Hereafter— 

That meeting-place must know, 

All lightly as we missed it 
In the days of long ago. 

Beside, the Christmas fire 
If sometimes Life may seem 
' The: shadow of a shadow 

And a dream within a dream ; 

Hark to the Christmas antliem ' 

Which Comes across the snow I 
It links fair life and endless 
: A -With the days of long ago. ' : - .■ 

-■/AAiA A'-’A . AAAAaAA A." : : v: ! ' " Maky Go arms. 
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VOICE AND SPEECH. 


PEAKING is an art, and requires 
to be learnt. This is true of mere 
speaking or talking, which is begun 
to he learnt in infancy. It is true 
of conversation, which is less or 
more systematic talking. And it is 
true, with emphasis, of elocution, which com- 
prises public speaking and recitation — the latter 
with or without hook. It is with the two kin- 
dred arts, public speaking and recitation, that we 
are concerned in this article ; and, incidentally, 
With conversation. The three of them require a 
similar training of the voice. It has been said 
that training for public speaking is unnecessary, 
All that the preacher, for example, has to do is 
to he natural. Natural, to he sure. But to be 
natural in a position so unnatural, so artificial, in 
fact, as addressing a .public meeting needs the 
training of art. For all art is nature trained 
according to requirement. 

The instrument of the speaker’s art is tlie voice. 
But the voice is the organ of speech in a sense 
different from that in which the eye is the organ 
of sight, the ear the organ of hearing. Seeing is 
the primary and sole function of the eye, hear- 
ing of the ear. But the voice is produced by 
organs which own a function prior to speaking. 
The lungs, the windpipe, the throat, the mouth, 
the nose, have functions to discharge essential to 
life — breathing and feeding— -before and over and 
above speaking. The voice is an extra use to 
which they are put - a use found out by man, 
subject to his will, and therefore liable to abuse. 
The eye and the ear are not subject to the control 
of our wills in the discharge of their functions. 
Training of the ear and eye is not manipula- 
tion of those organs. Their machinery is too 
delicate for us to meddle with. The training so 
called is rather a bringing of the mind to per- 
ceive what the ear and the eye are offering to our 
attention. But the voice, a secondary product 
of its organs, can be manipulated by us ; can be 
deepened, strengthened, mellowed, sweetened ; and 
it lends itself readily to such ameliorations. 
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And we might be apt to suppose that there 
would he universally, at least among the educated 
classes, an eager emulation in making the best of 
the voice. A good voice always secures considera- 
tion, confers distinction. Not to refer only to 
public speaking, in company, at table, in the 
drawing-room, we all look up when a voice of 
power, a voice low and sweet like that of one 
of the heroines of song, greets the ear. Shake- 
speare speaks of a good voice as an ornament fit 
even to deceive. Bossanio, commenting gravely on 
the caskets before he makes the choice which is to 
determine his fate of fortune or misfortune, says : 

The world is still deceived with ornament : 

In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt 
But, being seasoned with a gracious voice, 

Obscures the show of evil ! 

A doubtful recommendation, truly ; but what good 
may it not do when it can even ‘obscure’ evil? 

This being so, we should reasonably expect that 
a great deal of attention would be habitually 
bestowed on the voice. It is not so. A had 
voice is the rule. The voices of most people are 
all out of order. A good voice is commonly con- 
sidered, like personal beauty, to be a rare and 
exceptional gift of the special grace of Providence. 
And yet the character of the voice is a survival 
formed or malformed by our own care or 
negligence. 

Cicero in liis great work Be Orators makes 
Antonins, one of the maintained of the learned 
dialogue, mention incidentally the lengthened, 
severe, and constant training of the voice under- 
gone by the Greek tragedians, who, he says, as a 
preliminary training, 1 declaim in a sitting position 
for several years,’ and after they have entered 
the profession, ‘ every day, in a reclining position, 
exercise the voice by raising it tone by tone to 
the highest pitch ; and then, in a sitting position, 
let it sink from the highest tone to the lowest.’ 

Macaulay tells us in the Life of William Pitt which 
he contributed to the Encyclopwdia Rritannica, that 
he (the younger Pitt) 1 had been carefully trained 
from infancy in the art of managing his voice— 
Reserved.} Nov. 19, 1898. 
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a voice naturally clear and deep-toned, His 
father, whose oratory owed no small part of its 
effect to that art, had been a most skilful and 
judicious instructor.’ The elder Pitt, the Great 
Commoner, as he was called, training the voice of 
his greater son is an historical picture of great 
educational significance. 

If it is true that the invention of printing has 
mightily prevented the training of the voice in 
modern times, the fact only affirms that blessings 
may be diluted as well as disguised. But the 
press has not suppressed the stage ; and better- 
trained voices would lessen the risk of its per- 
manently weakening the influence of the pulpit. 
What more noble use to put a well-trained voice 
to than giving out God’s mercy and truth? 

There are many calls in our day for change 
in educational methods. More science and less 
time devoted to the Greek and Roman classics in 
our great schools ; more geography and better 
methods of teaching it. Not to specify further, 
we think a claim could he maintained for the 
education of the voice— -a claim social, sesthetical, 
ecclesiastical, political, not to say commercial — the 
urgency of which would render the maintenance 
'of ; it a duty to society easily acknowledged. A 
well-trained voice sweetens the intercourse of social 
conversation— a great blessing to confer on society 
Imitation, the bond of society, carries on its effort 
after unifying to . the utmost in voice and speech. 
The articulation, tone, pronunciation of parents, 
pastors, teachers, and esteemed associates are 
imitable, It is a duty on their part to offer for 
imitation a voice that is good, in order that their 
fond imitators may, in the matter of voice and 
speech, abhor that which is evil. The Rev. J. P. 
Sandlands, in his admirable book, The Voice and 
Public Speaking, says: ‘"With such a language as 
ours — rich, full, powerful as it is— we ought to 
be r, nation of orators. Here, as it appears to 
me, we indicate a line of conduct the pursuit of 
which will give ample scope for' a vast amount 
of patriotism. I do not think that a greater 
good can be effected than by enforcing attention 
to these things. It means power.’ 

The elocution of many school children, probably 
because of the multiplicity of subjects by. which 
their attention is absorbed, is often very defective.:' 
This has not escaped notice in high quarters, as 
a recent circular from the Education Department 
demands that the children in elementary schools 
shall be taught to read with e intelligence and 
expression.’ It is a step in the right direction. 
.Even the amateur elocutionist may have a mission 
in elevating the taste of a section of the public, 
although his own training is sometimes carried on 
at the expense of his audience. Than the work 
of the finished elocutionist declaiming passages 
from, good authors, with force, tenderness, and 
the true dramatic instinct, there are few greater 
or more profitable public entertainments. Shades 
;of meaning are brought out and duly accentuated 


that were missed in the private reading. There 
is much perhaps in the enforced calmness and 
expectancy of the gathering to help the render 
or reciter. How universal is the taste for such 
entertainment is shown by the appreciation of 
such books as Chambers’s Elocution, edited by 
Mr R C. II. Morisou, with its valuable introduction 
on reading and public speaking, and its excellent 
selection of pieces for reading and recitation. .For 
this same public a New Reciter, with a fresh 
selection of pieces, by the same editor, has just 
been prepared. 

Let us assume it to be granted that the train- 
ing of the voice is a duty ; and now let us address 
ourselves to the kind of training required, and 
how it is to be carried on. The kind and method 
of training depend no doubt on the structure of 
the organ to be trained. But scientific knowledge 
of physiology and the anatomy of the voice has 
nob been found to be of avail in. the practical art 
of training the voice. It would be a strong thing 
to say that it was a waste of time to impart 
physiological and anatomical knowledge to students 
of the art of speaking. The acquirement of sound 
knowledge is never a waste of time. But in 
training the voice such knowledge is a detail that 
can be dispensed with while the best results are 
produced. A champion runner does not reach his 
athletic eminence by knowledge of the anatomy 
of his limbs. 

The voice is produced by various organs which, 
as we have said, have functions of life to dis- 
charge before and above speaking. These are the 
lungs, the windpipe, the throat, the mouth. The 
lungs are the bellows of , this wonderful organ, 
viewed. as a wind instrument. For it is both a 
wind, a string, and a reed instrument. It is oE 
the nature of all the sounding instruments, and 
is superior to each of them. We live by breath- 
ing, and we must breathe wisely to speak well, 
Speaking is a use of the lungs which human 
beings have found out. The breathing to live is 
of the same nature as the function of the eye or 
the ear. The breathing to speak has to be learnt 
if speaking is to be done well. To manage the 
breath properly is the first requirement of the 
art : of speaking. To compress and condense the 
air in the lungs, and then to force it straight at 
the. vocal organ in the throat is to manage the 
breath properly. It is an artificial process. Thera 
is deep breathing, called diaphragmatic or abdominal 
breathing ; there is broad or wide breathing, called 
rib-breathing ; and there is shallow breathing, 
called collar-bone breathing. The full explanation 
of breathing must be left for the instructor. Suffice 
it to say that deep breathing is the only possible 
breathing for true use of the voice. Sound must 
come without breath. Breath coming with the 
sound exhausts itself too soon, and it makes the ' 
sound harsh. You have only to try it to become 
conscious of how the tone is affected by it. Mr 
Sandlands tells us- of a very good hint ho got 
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of the voice to teach his pupils— or her pupils, 


1 1 ' 
gap 
iil I 


on this point. Hold a lighted candle before your 
month while you are giving forth the sound. If 
the flame flickers there is breath with the sound. 
The flame "'ill not flicker if there is only sound. 

Stand at ease without restraint on throat, chest, 
or limbs while you are going through breathing 
gymnastics. 

The next organ in order is the windpipe. It 
is merely mentioned in passing. For, though the 
windpipe and its tubes — the bronchial tubes — by 
which it coalesces with the lungs, are important 
factors in voice-production, -we have next to no 
voluntary control over them. Such ailments as 
bronchitis and asthma remind ns how much more 
habitually careful we ought to be of the windpipe 
and its nether tubes than any of us are while 
we are sound in healthy breathing. The best we 
can do for them to keep them in good vocal con- 
dition is to observe assiduously the habit of nostril 
breathing when not speaking. 

Next in order upwards and outwards — that is, 
in the throat — is tire distinctive organ of voice, 
the larynx, called by Behnlce the voice-box. The 
larynx, while it is specially the organ of voice, is 
also, owing to its marvellous power of adjustment, 
peculiarly under the control of our wills. Voice, 
produced in the larynx and manipulated by the 
month and nose, reaches our ears as song or 
speech. It is with speech that we have to do in 
this article. Speech makes free and effective use 
of consonantal, aspirate, and guttural sounds which 
song will not tolerate. It does not require so 
free and open a passage for the breath as song ; 
it is not confined to the uotes of a scale. There is 
steadying of the vocal organ before we begin to 
sing which is not required for speech, and this 
explains why a stammerer in speech can sing 
without stammering. By steadying the vocal 
organ lie prevents the stammer, 

The larynx has been compared to a wind, a 
reed, and a stringed instrument. The comparison 
of it to a violin gave rise to the not very accurate 
phrase ‘ vocal cords,’ as the name of the two 
cushions which are its most prominent features. 
But no string so short os. those ‘vocal cords’ could 
produce a musical bass note. In fact, the com- 
parison of the larynx to any instrument which 
produces only musical tones is inadequate, to 
begin with. There is no instrument but the 
larynx which produces, both song and speech ; 
and as those comparisons view the larynx merely 
as a producer of musical sounds, we have no 
further concern with them at present. Besides, 
the voice can he trained for speech, elocution, and 
oratory without a knowledge of the physiology 
of the larynx. We have the power of adjusting 
the larynx ; of varying the tension of its cords, 
cushions, or ligaments, as they have been vari- 
ously called. Wo can do these things without 
scientific technical knowledge of how they are 
done, without any knowledge at all of vocal 
physiology ; and it is the work of the trainer 


we may he allowed to say — how to do them. jlfjfifj 

It must be kept distinctly in view that all the J-Ji, 

confused discussions about register — Mr Curwen’s l|af* 

thick, thin, anil small register, for example— have 
reference to the voice of song, not to the voice of , J‘ 

speech. Mr Belt like says: ‘A very babel of con- 

fusion exists on this important subject. . . . People "fltl 

talk of chest, medium, mixed, throat, falsetto, and j j|| 

head registers, and these terms being utterly b ( 

unscientific — that is, being based on sensations 1 

and fancies instead of physiological facts — no one jj|j i 

can give a clear and satisfactory definition of any jt|>‘ 

one of them.’ It is exactly those ‘sensations and !W$l- 

fancies’ that the skilful trainer of the voice for 
speech takes full advantage of. Even from Mr 
Behnke’s entirely musical point of view, the 
sensations and fancies can he profitably utilised — 
for training the song -voice, I mean. But Mr 
Sandlands, who treats of the voice merely as a 
speaking instrument, says : 1 We often hear the 
expressions “ head- voice,” “chest-voice,” “throat- 
voice,” &c. . . . We must discard these terms.’ 

Now, these are very instructive terms. There is 
no doubt that, as he says, ‘ we have hut one organ 
of voice, and that is not in our head or chest, 
but in our throat.’ But it should not be overlooked 
that when certain tones are produced in that one 
organ of voice, which .is in the throat, we have a 
sensation in the head or chest, as the case may 
be, which invariably attends those particular, tones. 

There is an affection, feeling, sensation, or fancy 
of which the trainer of the voice avails himself. 

For speaking purposes we all have four voices, 
and they are distinguished by the locality of an 
attendant sensation. 

There is the upper head- voice and the lower 
head-voico, the upper chest-voice and the lower 
chest-voice. 

Now, in training the voice for speaking purposes, 
the first requisite is to get the ear to distinguish 
those four voices readily. The aim of the voice- 
trainer is to teach liis pupils to have them at 
command as use requires in speech, reading, and 
reciting. It will readily be seen that the ear 
requires to he trained (simply by being made to 
listen) as wo go on. In the rapid change from 
one ‘voice’ to another flexibility, is necessary- 
flexibility of the larynx, as. rapid enunciation 
requires flexibility of the tongue. 

To touch on the endless points necessary in the 
perfect training of a voice would overstep the 
possible length of tliis article. One voice has one 
defect, one another; and so upon the knowledge 
and perception of the trainer the correction rests. 

If some interest lms been raised in this too 
much neglected subject wc should feel glad, and 
hope that all will remember they possess this 
finest of all instruments in their own throat; arid 
if they have not the voice of an orator, at least 
they can make life more endurable for those 
around them by the true use of their voice. 
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THE GOLDEN LILY. 

CHAPTER VI. —THE GOLDEN LILY. 


ARNER and Revel spent a very bad 
clay. At fclie very moment when 
their scheme was on the point of 
success, the cup was dashed from 
their lips by sinister fortune, and 
they found themselves in a worse 
case than they had ever before been in. 

It was late in the evening when they straggled 
back to Davies Street. They were both the worse 
for a good deal of drink— stupefied and dejiressed, 
rather than intoxicated. Brandy had no power 
to elevate them, even temporarily, above their 
troubles. 

They flung themselves in two chairs in the 
dining-room in moody silence. 

‘ Open a bottle of champagne, Warner,’ said 
Revel after a while. ‘That brandy makes my 
head ache. You have some left, haven’t yon?’ 

‘Yea, there is some left. None of it is paid for, 
though.’ 

‘ It won’t taste the worse for that.’ 

The bottle was opened, and each of them 
swallowed a tumblerful at a draught. 

‘I tell you what, Warner,’ said Revel, a little 
revived by the wine ; 1 we must cable out to the 
manager to ask what he means. Matters may be 
mended yet. Who knows ? ’ 

‘I doubt it. How much will a cable cost?’ 

Revel took a mining code-book and worked out 

a message. ; : ; A '/.. ■■■ 

‘We can do it in three words,’ he replied. 
‘ With , the address, that will make four — nineteen 
shillings. We. can manage that, I suppose.’ 

‘Very well. Nine - and - sixpence each,’ said 
Warner sourly. It was now come to this, that an 
expenditure of nineteen shillings was so serious a 
matter that it was necessary to divide it. ‘What 
are you going to say in three words?’ 

* This,’ answered Revel, reading from the draft 
he had made. ‘ First, “What do you mean by 
your cable of tins date?” Second, “ Counteract 
at once by a more encouraging report,” Third, 
“This is most urgent ; telegraph immediately.” 
That will do, won’t it?’ 

‘Very well; send it off. We shall have an 
answer to-morrow.’ : ; Z.:j: 

Revel went out at once to despatch the cable, 
saying lie would return. Warner sat for some 
time .alone thinking over the situation. Unless 
some better news came from the mine all was up. 
This he perceived plainly ; and be had little hope 
of better news. Not only, had he ho money, hut 
he had a good many debts. That repayment of 
the trust money had been an accursed stroke of 
bad luck. If he only had the three thousand 
pounds he had been compelled to hand over to 
Hulme he could get away without difficulty, it 


was a hard problem to solve liow he should get 
away now. 

And there was his daughter. She would he no 
acquisition to Revel now. Revel would not have 
her. What could he do with her? He was in 
as bad a situation as Warner himself. He was 
not so much in debt, perhaps ; hut debts were 
no part of the trouble. They sat lightly on 
Warner’s mind. Then, as he thought of his 
daughter, he remembered lie had not seen her 
since coming in. She must he in tlie drawing- 
room, reading. 

Now, the idea the man began to revolve in his 
mind was, what use lie could make of the girl 
in the present emergency. In Goolgardie she had 
done well as a barmaid, hut that was out of the 
question in London. Eight or ten shillings a week 
would be very little use to him. She jiossessed 
beauty, and could sing well. He wondered whether 
she could get on at the music halls. Handsome 
girls, with moderate talent, were sometimes 
paid large salaries. The idea took hold of 
him. He opened another bottle of champagne, 
and the fumes of the wine filled his brain 
with flattering visions. Could Lily dance ? he 
wondered. If not, a few lessons would supply 
the deficiency. He thought that any music- 
hall manager, inspecting her face and figure, 
would consider it worth his while to take 
her in hand. That there was any degradation 
in the thing never entered the man’s head. 
There was money in it— and money was the 
object. 

He resolved lie would say nothing to Revel 
about this. Revel might now go his own way — 
indeed, lie would have to do so, and immediately ; 
and Warner would exploit his daughter for 
his own exclusive benefit. She had obediently 
taken to the laborious occupation of a barmaid 
at Coolgardie. The more attractive profession of 
a music-hall artiste, with its high remuneration, 
its stimulating excitements, and agreeable dissi- 
pations, would, lie felt convinced, fascinate her 
at once. 

He concluded, filled with wine and well pleased 
with the prospect, that lie would have a talk 
with her on the subject at once. It was us 
well to lose no time, and, in truth, there was 
no time to lose. They should have to clear out 
of these apartments without delay, leaving rent 
and bills unpaid, and lie low in some oilier 
quarter of London. And money was a pressing 
necessity. 

He went to the drawing-room. To his sur- 
prise, his daughter was not there. He glanced 
around, with half-drunken eyes, thinking she 
might he nestling on a elmir or conch in some 
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corner. But she was not. Then, as he approached 
the fireplace to touch the button of the electric 
bell, he saw a letter standing against the clock 
on the mantelpiece. It was addressed to himself, 
in Lily’s handwriting. 

‘What the deuce have we now?’ he asked 
himself, tearing it open and sitting down to read 
it. After a perusal of the letter Warner felt con- 
siderably soberer. 

FATHER,— Going into the dining-room last evening, I 
was stopped at the door by a conversation between Mr 
Revel and yourself. From this I learned that you had 
offered me as a gift to Mr Revel at Adelaide, and that 
lie had refused to take me. Then you and ho made a 
compact at Coolgardie in connection with the mine, by 
which Mr Revel understood that I was to form a part 
of his share. This you repudiated, and agreed to sell 
mo to him for eight thousand shares. 

Father, I willingly submitted to the degradation of 
working as a barmaid at Coolgardie in order to provide 
you with the means of living. But you are entirely 
mistaken in me if you suppose I will submit to be sold 
to Mr Revel as a chattel. Under no conceivable cir- 
cumstances would X consent to become the wife of a 
man of Mr Revel’s known character. Similarly, under 
no oiroumstanoos will .1 ever oonseut to live with 
you as your daughter again. You have forfeited every 
claim to my duty. I now quit this place and you, 
taking nothing with me lout what I am wearing. It 
will be useless for you to try to follow me. I will 
not come back to you again. Lilian Wabnee. 

‘By heaven,’ was Warner’s exclamation, ‘I 
never imagined that was in her!’ 

He went slowly back to the other room, and 
resumed drinking. There was no doubt in his 
mind that the girl meant every word, and would 
adhere to her resolution. Whither she had gone 
lie did not trouble to speculate. It was all one ; 
she had renounced him. That was the central 
fact, that hit him like a sledge - hammer. He 
swallowed tumblerful after tumblerful of wine ; 
but he might as well have been swallowing water. 
The wine was impotent over his stunned brain. 
All his castles in the air were strewn in the 
dust. 

Bevel came in, after despatching the cable. 

‘What’s the matter, Warner?’ he asked, look- 
ing at the other. ‘Are you drunk?’ 

‘No,’ was the savage answer. ‘You infernal 
idiot ! you were not sober enough last evening 
to see the girl standing at the door, listening to 
our conversation about her.’ 

Revel started. 

‘Read that!’ exclaimed Warner, throwing the 
letter to him. ‘There's a pretty compliment in 
it for yourself.’ 

Bevel read the letter with lowering face. He 
did not want the girl now, but be did not want 
to lose her while there was any hope. And he 
had still some hope. lie felt that cut in her letter 
about himself; but the feeling it inspired in him 
was vindictive rather than indignant. If matters 
turned out favourably yet, he would force her to 
marry him ; he would resort to any violence, any 


outrage, to compel her submission. Then she 
should pay for it ! 

‘Where do you suppose she has gone?’ he 
asked quietly. 

‘How should I know?’ 

After a pause Revel asked again, ‘What is 
her age 1 ’ 

‘She is old enough to be her own mistress, if 
that’s what you have in your mind. You may 
give her up, Revel. If she was here now, and 
you had a million to settle upon her, she would 
not have you.’ 

‘ I am not so sure,’ said Revel, with a dark 
grin. ‘Perhaps you will be of a different mind 
in twenty-four hours. I have sent that cable, and 
something tells me the mine will he all right 
yet.’ 

These two men not being agreeable company, 
we will leave them to spend their evening together, 
and pass on to the next day. No reply came to 
them from the manager of the mine. They waited 
feverishly until four o’clock, when their anxiety 
became so tense that they decided to drive into 
the City and ascertain if there was any news at 
the office. 

The directors were sitting in the board-room. 
The silence with which the two vendors were 
received and the looks the directors wore were 
ominous. 

‘Any fresh news?’ Warner inquired, with an 
effort at indifference. 

‘ There have been several cables since yesterday,’ 
the chairman replied, ‘not only from the manager, 
but from independent sources. They all concur 
in stating that tlie mine is worthless. We have, 
consequently, stopped all work, and have resolved 
to call a meeting of shareholders to pass a resolu- 
tion of liquidation.’ 

‘For what date is the meeting called?’ 

‘The twenty-fifth. We hope, Mr Warner, that 
you and Mr Revel will attend. No doubt you will 
see fit to refund the ten thousand pounds you 
have received on account of the purchase. No 
blame will or can be attached to you if you take 
this course.’ 

‘Oh, we will certainly do that,’ said Warner, 
laughing. ‘Good-day to you, gentlemen.’ 

Of course they did not attend the meeting. 
Loud and angry calls for them were made by 
indignant shareholders, but tlie calls were in vain. 
The company went into liquidation. After all, 
owing to the refusal of the directors to complete 
the payment ot' the purchase consideration, the 
shareholders did not lose much. With the excep- 
tion of the ten thousand pounds paid to Warner 
and Revel, and a few hundreds expended on the 
mine, their money all lay at the bank. Many of 
the original shareholders had sold their shares 
when the latter rose to a premium, and those who 
bought them had done so on the speculation of a , 
further rise. No great sympathy, therefore, was 
evoked by their loss. 
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The handsome rooms in Davies Street and 
Mount Street were evacuated by their tenants 
under the shadow of night. The worthy pair 
did not separate, after all. They seemed to be 
necessary to each other. In a quiet southern 
suburb they planted themselves, under new names, 
and soon evolved a scheme of replenishing their 
impoverished exchequer. This was done by a 
system of swindling advertisements, requiring 
deposits for promised situations and other allure- 
ments— a very common form of fraud, but rarely 
an unsuccessful one. The business made a change 
of residence advisable from time to time; but it 
was going on pretty fairly, when one of the finan- 
cial newspapers provided them with a sensation 
of a peculiarly painful and mortifying character. 

It was Revel whose eye was first caught by the 
heading of the article. Winn it reminded him of 
need not be further explained when it is stated 
tlnvt the heading referred tu was : 

‘the golden lily mine.’ 

Revel, in the first flush of his surprise, had 
begun to read the article aloud to his companion. 
After a little he began to stammer and hesitate. 
Warner, perceiving this, snatched the paper from 
him, and read it through in silence with changing 
countenance. At the conclusion lie drew a long 
breath and laid the newspaper upon his knee. 

‘By heaven,’ he exclaimed, ‘it’s a terrible sell ! 
But you are a greater rascal than ever I thought 
you wore, Revel; and that’s saying a good 
deal,’ 

‘What would your virtuous principles '.have 
led you to do under the same circumstances, 
Warner V ...LAJAlLv l-A A.';A-::.- i L A 
• ‘I don’t know,’ replied the other absently. 
‘But you were cocksure that Jim Solus was 
dead.’ A'- ; AA A A'A.-,-, AiA ■/;■ ■■■' ■ 

‘And eaten; Yes ; and so would you have 
been if you had seen him.’ 

‘Perhaps so. Another instance of our accursed 
luck, which seems to dog us at every step. 
What have we done, Mark, to be so infernally 
unlucky V .’LAV; 

‘Nothing .that I know of,’ was the innocent 
reply. ‘But that thing’ — lie indicated the news- 
paper— ‘ beats me hollow.’. 

‘I never heard anything like it before,’ said 
Warner, With a sigh, ‘What an ignorant, . incom- 
petent idiot that mine manager was ! If lie had 
only known enough to make this discovery we 
should be rich men to-day,’ A;AA A 

The story told m the newspaper, as telegraphed 
from Ooolgardio, was as follows : Some months 
ago two adventurers, by name Warner and Revel, 
were hanging about Coolgardie. An old miner, 
James Gaveriek, or Jim Solus, as lie Was called,: 
had started on a prospecting expedition • tofya- 
hitherto unexplored district oil a line east of 
Twenty-five Mile. When Gaveriek had been some 
Weeks. away Revel started after him, -He found 


poor Gaveriek, whose condenser had been broken, 
dying naked in the bush from thirst. Instead of 
trying to save the man’s life, Revel searched his 
clothes, and found a map marked at a place 
about five miles off. Here lie discovered a claim 
marked off by Jim Gaveriek, and called the 
‘ Golden Lily.’ He tore off Jim’s notice and 
substituted one of bis own, altering the name to 
‘Revel’s Rind.’ A lease was obtained, and a 
company floated in London. But the mine, after 
being worked for a time, was pronounced to be 
worthless. It was abandoned, and the company 
wound up. 

But some miners, on their way through the 
bush from Hannan’s Field to Murchison’s, chanced 
to pass that way, and discovered poor Jim. They 
did what they could for him, got his clothes on, 
and put him in their cart. At Murchison’s there 
was a doctor, and a barmaid nursed him. After 
a long time he came round, and returning to 
Coolgardie, learned what had happened in regard 
to his claim. He was disheartened considerably, 
too, by the fact that a recent arrival, a youth 
from England to whom he had become strongly 
attached, had gone back in the belief that liis 
friend was dead. 

For a month or so Gaveriek hung about Cool- 
gardie, until he received a letter from England 
that seemed to cheer him up. Then came the 
news that ‘Revel’s Find’ was abandoned. Jim 
lost no time in taking possession of it again and 
obtaining a lease. And here came the sensational 
part of the story. After some fresh shaft-sinking 
and cross-cutting the ‘ Golden Lily 1 (as Gaveriek 
once more christened the mine) was discovered 
to be rich in telluride, every sample taken out 
yielding over thirty ounces of gold to the ton. 
A rush had set in to stake off claims around 
the ‘Golden Lily,’ and hundreds of miners Were 
already working on the field. 

This was all pleasant matter for Warner and 
Revel to sleep upon ! 

‘I never thought, Dicky,’ said Mr Gaveriek 
one day in the City office, ‘to have anything to 
do with a gold-mine.. But this one of Jim’s is 
an exception. We must attend to it for him.’ 

‘Poor, dear old Jim! Mr Gaveriek, don’t you 
think yon could induce him to come home ? If 
he doesn’t I believe I shall be impelled, to go out 
to Coolgardie to see him.’ 

‘Wait a bit, Dicky. Don’t be in a hurry to 
go to Coolgardie. If you were sick again there 
who would nurse you V , 

The young man coloured. 

‘Jim will come home as soon, as everything 
is iii full blast at the mine. : I know lie will. 
Meantime 1 have been consulting some ex- 
perienced men about, floating the mine. We’ll 
have a capable board of directors ; no backs will 
be on it. You might as well take the secretary- 
ship, Dicky ; Jim would be so pleased, you know- 
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I ’ll go on the board myself, though I don’t know 
much about these things.’ 

‘I hope Jinx will get a good price for the 
property, Mr Gaveriek. It is well worth it.’ 

‘They tell mu he ought to get a hundred and 
twenty thousand, in cash and shares. There will 
be thirty thousand more for working capital — more 
than enough, they say, as the mine already pays 
its expenses, with only a few men working.’ 

When ‘The Golden Lily, Limited, 1 was brought 
out, the fame of its wealth had already become so 
widespread that there was a rush for the shares. 
Foremost in the rush were the old shareholders of 
the defunct ‘ Revel’s Find.’ In a few days the 
shares were at a high premium. There was no 
delay about settling the purchase consideration 
in this case. As attorney for his brother, Mr 
Gaveriek received fifty thousand pounds in cash 
and seventy thousand in shares. 

One Saturday forenoon, bright with tempting 
sunshine that was drawing the thoughts of many a 
City worker to the pleasant country, Dicky Ilulme, 
now secretary of the ‘Golden Lily Company,’ was 
putting away his books and papers for the week- 
end, when Mr Gaveriek came in. 

‘ Here, Dicky ! ' he exclaimed, holding out a 
piece of paper. ‘Here’s news for you. Old Jim 
is coining home ! 1 

Hulme’s heart leaped. He read the telegram 
with eager eyes : 

‘Everything going oil splendidly at mine. Have 
sold seven thousand ounces of gold. Send no 
more money out for working expenses. Am sailing 
for home in a week. 1 

f Well, Mr Gaveriek, it 's the best news I have 
heard since the news of Jim being alive and well. 
I hope he will toll us the name of the ship. I’ll 
go to meet him.’ 

‘ And wlrnt will you do to-day and to-morrow ? ’ 
inquired Mr Gaveriek, sitting clown. ‘I am myself 
going to Buckinghamshire to see my sister Molly. 
I haven’t seen her now for three months; and she 
will want to hear about Jim. What do you intend 
to do?’ lie repeated. ‘It would be losing a 
chance to stay in London this weather.’ 

Hiilnxe had not thought upon the subject, and 
did not answer at once. Perhaps, too, he sus- 
pected wlxut Mr Gaveriek was driving at ; for, in 
truth, although he fancied himself very deep and 
clever, Mr Gaveriek was the most transparent of 
men. 

‘Come down to Buckinghamshire,’ said Mr 
Gaveriek, letting his voice drop a little. ‘Dicky, 
you have never been there since — since the girl 
went. Is that right, now ?’ 

‘I don’t know, Mr Gaveriek,’ was the answer, 
uneasily spoken. ‘You see, she has some peculiar 
notion about me — I don’t know wliat. I would 
have gone often enough if I were not under the 
impression that— she would rather I didn’t.’ 

‘The world is changing sadly. In my young 
days we would have asked a girl, straight, what 


she had in her mind. Not that I ever did, of 
course, not knowing how to read or write. I 
wasn’t fit for such things, Jim, uoiv,’ he con- 
tinued contemplatively — ‘Jim went to a night- 
school, and could read and write a bit. But not 
enough, not enough,’ said lie, shaking his head 
sadly. 

‘Was poor Jim in love, then?’ the young man 
ventured to ask. He was deeply interested in the 
question, for he remembered Jim’s counsel to 
himself in Coolgardie, and his thought at tlie 
time that Jim must have been left without the 
stimulus which he was recommending to Ilulme. 

‘Yes, poor Jim was. But at a great distance, 
you will understand. She was as far above him 
as a star in the sky. She never knew it, of 
course. But that didn’t prevent Jim giving Lis 
whole heart to her.’ 

‘What a pity she did not know it! There is 
no better heart in the world than Jim’s, Mr 
Gaveriek.’ 

‘That’s true. All the same, it couldn’t alter 
tilings. Jim would have killed himself rather 
than let her know it.’ 

‘ Surely the knowledge could never have offended 
her?’ ‘ ,■.:■■■■■■ 

‘ No — I think not ; she was too gentle and good. 
It might have made her unhappy, though;’ 

‘Yes, yes — I understand. Just like Jim ! Is 
she alive now?’ 

‘No,’ said the old gentleman, looking very wist- 
fully at Hitlme ; ‘no, she is dead.’ 

The colour slowly mounted to Hulme’s temples 
and faded away again. He turned his face away, 
for there were tears standing in Iris eyes. Tlie 
secret flushed upon his consciousness, in connection 
with a chance word which Jim had once dropped 
in Coolgardie. It was Dicky Hulme’s mother ! 
Poor old Jim ! 

‘ I think you are a young ass, Mr Dicky,’ said 
Mr Gaveriek, altering his tone. ‘Come down and 
see the girl. She is an honest lass, and if anything 
is tlie matter she will tell you for asking. I don’t: 
think there’s anything the matter, except your 
own shyness. You are afraid of her.’ 

There was some truth in' this— very ancient 
truth; for what youth ever was in love with a 
maiden but he was afraid of her— in awe of her ? 

. Maidenhood, is . a very potent and fear-inspiring 
influence. 

ilulme smiled at the suggestion, feeling none 
tlie less the force of it. lie felt, also, that it had 
been very ungracious of him never to. have gone 
to see her ; very unfair, perhaps, not to have 
given her an opportunity of explaining her mind 
to him. She could not be expected to do so un- 
asked. And here was Jim coining home to 
England ! 

1 Very well, Mr Gaveriek. I will come with you.’ 

‘That’s all right,’ said Mr Gaveriek. ‘Let us 
be off. I ’ll send a telegram ahead, if you write 
it out for me.’ 
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the Indians can be seen with nets and spears 
gathering their harvest from the water. Bor the 
fish caught now will form their chief article of 
diet during the long, cold winter months. Their 
forefathers, for hundreds of years before the pale- 
face appeared, having been dependent on this 
pursuit, they are, of course, adepts in the art of 
capturing fish. As he stands upon some prominent 
rock, tlie Indian’s practised eye will quickly detect 
his quarry approaching ; then, like lightning, lie 
plunges in his spear and brings up the wriggling 
salmon to his feet. But more often they have 
their nets set in the well-known runs, and 
drag the fish in larger quantities to the bank. 
As travellers journey by the railway along the 
Eraser River, they may see rough posts and rails 
arranged in exposed spots, where the salmon are 
liung out to be dried in the sun before being 
stored away for winter use. Far more fish are 
taken than the Indian requires for his owh 
consumption, so the surplus is carried to the 
cannery to be paid for by the ever - welcome 
dollar. 

Tlie factory owner, however, takes the fish 
more to give help to the struggling native than 
to supply his own requirements, for lie has methods 
of his own by which he can bring in all that he 
requires, and often a great deal more. The chief 
of those methods is the salmon-wlmel. This is 
set near the hank in a part of the stream 
especially favoured by the fish. It looks like an 
ordinary water-wheel, such as may be seen work- 
ing in the Rhone just below Geneva. The lower 
part of the wheel being immersed a foot or two 
in the water, it is turned the same, way as the 
stream flows. The fish coming up-stream are 
confined by a bank of stones stretching out into 
the river, and so compelled to run into the trap 
laid for them. Two or three wire nets are so 
fixed, at equal distances apart, that they lie across 
the wheel at its circumference, and these are 
gathered inwards towards the axle in the shape 
of a half-funnel. The consequence is, as the salmon 
rush up into the revolving wheel tliey are scooped 
out of the water and tumbled down towards its 
centre, as tlie mouth of the net rises, when they 
fall into a slanting trough, down which they slide 
into a chamber on the shore. Here they lie 
flapping and gasping till a cart conics every few 
hours and conveys them to the factory. As I 
stood: over one of these wheels, for only a few 
minutes, I saw several salmon rush into the fatal 
trap and helplessly wriggle off to .their doom. 
The owner told me he was then taking from 
four to six tons of salmon every day in that 
-spot. 

Of course, all these collecting -places cannot be 
near the factory, and few can be approached by 
carts; lienee there is another way of conveying 


HE discovery of gold on the western 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains, and 
more recently in Klondike, has 
had the effect of drawing attention 
to the much-neglected district of 
British Columbia. A few travellers 
who have crossed by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
to Vancouver have brought hack accounts of its 
forests and scenery, and perhaps of its mineral 
wealth ; but, as a general rule, hut little lias been 
written of this remote colony, isolated by great 
mountain ranges from the rest of Canada. One 
of the greatest industries of the country has been 
the capture and export of salmon. The valuable 
discovery of preserving perishable articles of food 
in hermetically sealed tins — or cans, as they are 
called in the West — has enabled the Columbians, 
from the abundance of their supplies, to send 
salmon to all parts of the world. Thirty years 
ago a British labourer probably never saw this 
choice fish, unless, possibly, in the fishmonger’s 
shop, when he went into the town on market- 
day; now he may, for about sixpence, enjoy 
salmon at his dinner, ami has almost ceased to 
regard it as a luxury. 

Being on the west coast of North America a 
short time ago, I made a trip up the Columbia 
river for the express purpose of seeing all I could 
of the whole process, from the catching of the 
salmon to its being fastened down for export. 
On a well-found steamer the journey should be 
very enjoyable. One is sure to fall in with 
a number of fellow-passengers ready to impart in- 
formation about the country, and he will not talk 
long with one of these Americans without hear- 
ing something worth remembering. They are all 
civil and obliging to the Britisher if approached in 
the right way. The only rudeness I met with while 
travelling in the States was from the coloured 
‘gentlemen.’ The scenery is both grand and fine. 
High mountains rise on both sides, their spurs 
coining down, to, and appearing to close in, the 
river in front and behind. Pines in some places 
grow, so closely together that their tops seem to 
be struggling upwards for sun and air ; while in 
others a solitary specimen will be seen clinging in 
desperation to the bare rock, from which there 
: seems no possible nourishment to be drawn. The 
moss, lichen, and ferns on these grim rocks pro- 
duce pleasing, tints and various shades of colour. 
Here and there can be detected the columnar 
basalt, cropping out in its rigid formation so 
"well known to those who have visited Staiiii. 
Often one might, without any violent stretch of 
the imagination, mistake these regularly formed 
rocks for some mountain fastness or. the remnants 
of a ruined castle. V i; Jr TJU -'ik-iCiv 
Where the mountain-sides have been worn down 
and some stream 1ms opened out a smiling glen, 
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the flsli, when caught, to their destination. At 
some of the wheels, when the fish are gathered, 
a number are tied together and attached to an 
empty barrel, which acts as a float ; they are 
then thrown into the river and allowed to drift 
down-stream. At headquarters there were two 
little steam-launches, one of which, the moment a 
barrel is spied, dashes off and hauls in the bundles 
of salmon. When a sufficient number have been 
taken up they are conveyed to the factory, and 
the second launch starts off on the same errand. 
Since as much as twenty-five tons of salmon 
have been taken in a day from one of the 
wheels in the Columbia River, it may be imagined 
that the launches have their work cut out for 
them. In fact, the fish sometimes arrive in 
such abundance that the wheels have to be 
stopped, as the factory cannot dispose of them 
fast enough. 

The cannery I visited was so built on the 
river-bank that part stood over the water, which 
enabled boats to pass the fish at once direct into 
tlie receiving-room. Here they are thrown down 
in a heap, several feet in depth, upon tire floor, 
men in huge thigh-boots wading amongst them 
and passing them on for the canning process. Ail 
the hands employed except two were Chinamen. 
Much as these Celestials are despised in the States, 
it is difficult to understand how they could be 
dispensed with. They are handy at almost any- 
thing. As domestic servants they are invaluable, 
one man being able and willing to do all tlie 
house-work, including the washing. As navvies 
their work cannot be excelled. In this factory 
their deft fingers are most useful, especially where 
labour is so scarce. 

The first man who receives the salmon examines 
each carefully, and a fish that shows any sign of 
imperfection is at once rejected and dropped into 
the river below. The selected fish lie then takes 
in hand, chops oil' head, tail, and fins, and passes 
them on to a second man, whose duty it is to 
split, cleanse, and wash them. For this purpose 
he lias flowing through a trough before him a 
stream of water, which carries away at once all 
tlie otfal and ensures the fish being thoroughly 
clean. The next man stands in front of a set of 
revolving knives, tlie length of tlie can apart, so 
that the fish being placed under the knives are 
cut into exactly the right lengths. Tlie cut-up 
fillets are then passed on to men who cram them 
into tlie one-pound tins. The most important 
process, that of weighing, is entrusted to the 
two white men. Eacli can in turn is placed in 
tlie scales, and scraps of - salmon are added where 
necessary to make up the right weight. A travel- 


ling band carries on tlie cans to a fresh lot of 
Chinamen, whose first duty is to solder them 
down ; they are then immersed in trays of water, 
which are placed in large cylinders, to he heated 
up to boiling-point. 

The process does not end here, for when fully 
heated the trays are brought out, and each can 
is pricked with a sharp-pointed hammer to let 
out the steam and heated air, and then soldered 
up, and a second time placed in the boiling 
cylinders. Tlie canning being now complete, there 
only remains the enamelling and labelling of the 
tins. For convenience of export, boxes are made 
up, each holding four dozen cans. One may judge 
of the extent of this industry when it is stated 
that this factory sometimes has an output of a 
thousand boxes — that is, forty-eight thousand tins 
— a day. 

An alarm lias sometimes been raised that this 
enormous destruction of salmon will before long 
deplete the rivers. The alarm, however, is ground- 
less, for tlie supply is apparently unlimited ; the 
number of fish coming up year after year shows 
no sign of diminishing, but rather the reverse. 
Tlie year I was there, it was said, would break 
tlie record. The Columbia is by no means tlie 
richest of these rivers. The Fraser is even better 
stocked, mid in Alaska still greater harvests are 
gathered. Ten years ago, when tlie fisheries were 
said to be only in their infancy, the take of 
salmon from tlie Fraser was over eight million 
pounds’ weight, ami this was exclusive of what 
the Indians catch. When tlie fish are running 
up to spawn, they become so packed in the 
upper reaches that it is difficult to believe tlie 
reports that are in circulation ; one is disposed 
to class them among Yankee exaggerations. Yet 
I believe there is some truth in the local saying 
that ‘you can walk across the river on the fishes’ 
hacks,’ if they would only bear you ; for in their 
struggles up the shallows they thrust one another 
on to the banks, they lose their fins and taiLs in 
tlie scrimmage, and die in such numbers that the 
decaying fish cause a stench which is in places 
unpleasantly recognisable by the passengers on tlie 
Canadian Pacific Railway. For anglers the rivers 
are disappointing, as, it is said, the fish will not 
rise to the fly ; they may, however, he caught by 
those who care for trolling. A gentleman told 
me that a friend of his had taken four thou- 
sand pounds’ weight in six weeks by trailing a 
bait behind a boat on tlie Puget Sound. So the 
poor man who desires this cheap and tasty 
dish for his dinner may feel sure that the 
supply will not be exhausted for many a year to 
come. 
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LADY S T AL LAND’S DIAMOND: 

A STORY OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 


CHAPTlSll III. 



NE of the inaids at Stalland House 
had a curious experience on the 
following morning. She was an 
old and trusted servant of the 
family, and it was her duty to 
attend to the drawing-room. On 
this occasion she was at work unusually early, 
having received strict commands from Lady 
Stalland to keep a careful lookout for the lost 
diamond, and to allow no other servant to assist 
her. For tins reason she began the ordinary 
drudgery with a good spirit, and was toiling 
quietly but thoroughly, when she heard a footstep 
on the stairs. It was too early, she thought, for 
guests to be about, and the tread was a pecu- 
liarly cautious one, so slid paused to listen. The 
footsteps came slowly nearer, but more cautiously 
than before ; a moment later the door was pushed 
back, and the Bishop of Hexminster entered the 
room. 

As she afterwards declared in the kitchen, ‘it 
gave her quite a turn.’ ‘He came quiet-like, as 
if lie didn’t want any one to hear him,’ she said, 
‘and he seemed all upset when he saw me in 
the room. And liis face— why, it was as white 
as a sheet.’ 

‘Had a had night, perhaps,’ suggested the cook. 

‘ It- was very warm.’ ■V7 \ 

‘He was thinking about his sermon, no doubt,’ 
said the second footman. ‘They say lie preaches 
beautiful.’ 

This idea was considered a good one, and only 
Martin, who was leaning in grave silence against 
the dresser, failed to join in the chorus of agree- 
ment. The nurse, who had just come down, then 
contributed her share to the discussion. 

‘You should see how Miss Connie takes to him,’ 
she began. ‘He must be a good limn, or children 
wouldn’t fancy him so. Why, only last night she 
thought she. heard him coming upstairs, and wliat 
did she .do but slip out of her cot and run to 
the balusters. And wliat do you think she colled 
him 1 !’ 7‘ v-A ; 7 A A AYY-Av. s 

‘Something out of the way, I'll be bound,’ 
said the cook. ‘There never was such a child 
for .queer ideas.’ 

‘Well, she calls him “the wobber.” She will 
have it that lie’s “the wobber.’ 1 Such a name for 
a bishop, isn’t it now?’ \ 

‘Wobber? It must be “robber.” I wonder 
what she means by that?’ aslted the cook, 

The nurse had opened her lips to reply, when, 
she became aware that Martin was looking at her 
with an expression which said, as plainly as 
; possible, 1 Silence ! ’ No one else noticed it, but 
the 'meaning pdf Hire look was so clear that the 


nurse, who was engaged to Martin, and therefore 
knew him very well, closed her mouth with an 
almost audible snap, and wondered. 

‘ Talking about robbers,’ said the housemaid, 
who had cleaned the drawing-room, ‘there’s my 
lady’s diamond not found yet. Sir Edward will 
soon he in a nice excitement.’ 

The vagaries of Miss Connie were immediately 
forgotten, and the new subject warmly taken up. 
Eventually it was decided that the diamond must 
he lying all the time in some very safe and 
simple spot, where it would soon bo found. This 
decision was built upon absolute ignorance of the 
ways of diamonds in general ; hut even Martin 
seemed to support it. 

Meanwhile the Bishop was walking in the 
garden. The night had neither calmed his mind 
nor restored his courage, for he had failed to 
sleep. He had, instead, spent the dark hours in 
feverish reviews of wliat had occurred ; in alter- 
nating agonies of fear, self-reproach, doubt, and 
self-abasement. His brow seemed to have several 
new furrows in it, his eyes had lost their 
benignity, and his checks were unnaturally 
pale. 

After long consideration he had decided upon 
a craven hut simple course-— the one he had so 
carefully suggested to Martin. He had descended 
the stairs with great caution, intending to deposit 
the gem in some spot in the drawing-room where 
it might he found easily, yet not too easily. It 
had given him a serious shock to find the room 
occupied, and lie had retreated from the vicinity 
with guilty haste. He was already suffering 
all the tremors of the repentant, faint-hearted 
criminal. 

Now, in the garden, the fresh air cheered him a 
little. Surely this difficulty must soon be at an 
end. Of course it. must. Wliy, the diamond could 
he placed almost anywhere, and almost any one 
would find it. That would be a much easier, 
much bettor way of setting things right than if 
lie went to Stalland with his story — such a cock- 
and-bull story as it seemed, too. For a moment 
he thought of dropping it in the centre of the 
path, where the gardener should find it when ho 
came ; hut reflection forbade. The man might 
tread it under, foot ; he might prove to be fas 
ignorant of diamonds as a bishop, mistake it for 
X piece of glass, and throw it away. Besides,, 
even if it were found there and restored, would 
not questions arise as to liow it came to the 
garden at all? He walked on, pondering and 
weighing the possibilities. jY'. ; 

: Some time later he returned to the house, and, 
to his relief, found the drawing-room empty. 
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Standing on the hearthrug in his old place, he 
carefully surveyed the scene of operations. Here 
was his chance. 

The rugs would not do, for of course they had 
been thoroughly shaken and searched, as well as 
the chairs and cushions. At last, however, he 
decided to place his unhappy find near the 
hearth, under the shadow of the great fender. 
During the day it would surely be found. Why, 
he might even find it himself. Then he shud- 
dered 'at his own growing duplicity. 

He took the jewel from its place and stooped 
down by the fender. His hand was extended — 
the tiling was almost done — when 

‘All !’ said a voice. ‘That diamond, is it?’ 

The Bishop gasped and stood erect. Sir Edward 
Stalhmd had entered unnoticed. 

‘I am afraid it’s of no use looking there,’ lie 
added, shaking his head. ‘ It is very kind of you 
to take such an interest, all the same. The 
thing’s stolen without a doubt.’ 

The Bishop recovered, his presence of mind. 
He had unconsciously ‘palmed’ the diamond at 
the first alarm, and felt amazed to find himself 
so expert a thief. But Sir Edward had seen 
nothing. 

‘Yes,’ lie answered lamely, burning his boats 
behind him as he spoke. ‘ Yes ; it is undoubtedly 
stolen.’ 

There was no going back, no explaining, after 
that. Nor did lie get another opportunity of being 
alone in the room, for Commander Digby came 
in just then, and did not go out again until 
breakfast was announced. Then every one seemed 
to he lingering about in the way, mid the time 
passed uselessly until he was obliged to prepare 
for the walk to church. 

The numbers who had gathered to hear the 
Bishop preach that morning were not entirely 
satisfied with the result. It Was undoubtedly a 
good sermon, as a Bishop’s must always be; but 
there was something lacking. There was a curious 
hesitation, a want of force and vigour. The clear 
voice was not so clear as usual ; the sentences did 
not come so freely ; the speaker was absent and 
constrained in maimer. Then it was whispered 
that his lordship was unwell, a suggestion to 
which his troubled face gave full authority, and 
the general surprise was changed into general 
sympathy. 

The guests from the house walked buck across 
tliu fields in groups ; but the Bishop did not take 
part in the easy talk that prevailed. He walked 
alone, deep in his own unhappy musiugs, until 
some one joined him uninvited. 

‘Wobber,’ said a friendly voice, ‘it’s only 
me.’ 

The Bishop looked down into the sunny face of 
Miss Connie. He was considerably startled by the 
form of address. 

‘I think you 's getting tired of being a 
wobber,’ she went on, laughingly. ‘Isn’t you.’ 


He sighed heavily. His knowledge of children 
was small, and he lived under the mistaken 
impression that their words were not intended for 
the serious notice of older folk. This child was 
evidently still thinking of their idle talk on the 
previous evening. He suddenly remembered it. 

Following up the same train of thought, she 
continued, half in persuasion now ; 

‘When you’s tired you can give up the game, 
"Will you give it up now?’ 

‘What game, my dear?’ inquired the Bishop in 
all innocence. 

‘The wubber-game,’ was the simple answer. 
‘You can give back the diamond you wobbed.’ 

That was a blow indeed. The Bishop almost 
gave a cry, and the child uttered a tiny scream. 
In his sudden agitation he had pressed her little 
hand with painful force. 

With the blow came a revelation— a quick and 
complete understanding. She had seen him pick 
up the diamond ; she was aware that he had it. 
Her form of address had been anything hut 
meaningless, after all. 

In a husky voice he asked for further light. 
Her clear, questioning gaze was positively 
painful. 

‘Have you told any one else, my dear? Does 
anybody know?’ 

The answer was prompt and reassuring. 1 No- 
body knows. I never tells till afterwards.’ 

The robber tried to comprehend the last enig- 
matical sentence, but it was too great a task for 
his bewildered mind. His accuser explained it 
herself. 

‘Tisn’t fair to tell before the end of the game. 
Is it, wobber ? ’ 

The game? At first this seemed a singularly 
cold-blooded way of speaking, hut clearer recol- 
lection made it plain. This little one, her life 
full of happy ‘make-believes,’ supposed that lie 
was really playing at ‘robbers,’ and that his 
capture of tlm diamond was part of the game. 
He saw a gleam of hope. If the child’s lips 
could ho sealed for a while things would surely 
right themselves. Afterwards no one would heed 
her talk, and the danger would he past. 

‘You won’t tell,’ he said gently, ami with a 
hypocritical smile. ‘You won’t tell anybody 
until — until to-morrow night. Promise!’ 

‘I won’t toll anybody until to-morrow night, 
wobber,’ was the ready reply. ‘Not until to- 
morrow night.’ 

‘Then,’ said the Bishop to hiluself, ‘I shall, I 
hope, be far enough away ; ’ and he actually con- 
gratulated himself upon his cleverness ! 

But the alarms of that day were by no means 
over. Miss Connie left his side before the house 
was reached in order to return to her nurse. 
Some of the party went indoors and others 
lingered on the lawn. The Bishop went directly 
to the drawing-room, only to find Commander 
Digby lazily lounging in the easiest chair. Baffled 
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and vexed, lie then made liis way to the farthest 
walks of the garden. 

Careless of where he went, he came at last to 
a small wicket-gate and passed through, only 
dimly perceiving that he had entered the region 
of the kitchen-garden. After going some little 
distance, however, he was disturbed by the sound 
of voices in conversation. 

: They came from the other side of a thick 
privet-hedge. In another moment liis footsteps 
must have been audible, but he paused there, 
intending to return. Then the first sentences that 
reached his ears fixed him to the spot as if spell- 
bound. 

‘It’s the Bishop, Celia, He’s got the dia- 
mond ! ’ 

The voice was that of Martin, the footman. 
In the silence which followed, the eavesdropper 
heard his own heart-beats. 

‘ You may look surprised,’ the voice went on 
in a subdued yet distinct tone, ‘hut it’s true 
enough. I’m telling yon, Celia, ’cause of little 
Miss Connie. She knows that he’s got it, and 
so do I, and so do you now. But nobody else 
must know, so I want you to stop the little one 
from letting it put.’ 

Again a silence, during which the Bishop stood 
as if turned into marble. Then Martin con- 
tinued;; 

* It was last night, when I took the lamp into 
the drawing-room. The Bishop was there, with 
Miss Connie on the rug in front of him. Just 
as I got in lie noticed something on the floor — 
something bright and shiny. When Miss Connie 
wasn’t looking, as he thought, he made a dart for 
that bright, shiny thing, and picked it up. You 
can guess what it was?-’ 

‘ The diamond !’ murmured the other voice in 
a tone of awe. It was the voice of a woman. 

‘ Yes, the diamond. It was done in a flash, 
but I saw it plainly. No doubt Miss Connie saw 
it too, though she didn’t pretend to; and that’s 
why she calls him a robber, as you said this 
morning. You’ll have to stop that, Celia. It 
would be awful if anybody else heard, her and 
noticed.’ 

‘ But what did lie do it for ? ’ was the: horrified 
question. ‘ He — a bishop, too !’ 

‘What did he do it for?’ answered -Martin, 
so quietly that the unsuspected listener scarcely 
heard. ‘ Why, because he was mad — nothing else. 
He’s the houestest man in the world ; hut when 
he picked up that diamond he was mad. He 
was mad at dinner, too, when lie told them all 
that he hadn’t seen it ; but '.directly afterwards, he 
saw my eye on him, ami came straight to him- 
self- “Martin,” lie says when they got up, 
“come to me in the library,” ’cause lie knew 
then that I had seen everything. And when we 
got to the library lie was as sane as ever. “ It ’3 
about Lady Stalland’s diamond, Martin,” lie says, 
solemn as a judge. “You know that nobody 


would have taken it deliberately, seeing what ho 
was doing. Temptation is sometimes too strong 
for the best intentions ; it comes like a sudden 
madness.” And then he goes on ; “ The person 
who has taken this diamond,” he says, “has re- 
pented, and will at once restore it to its owner 
in some way or other, and leave the scene for 
ever. And I am sure, Martin, that no one will 
say a word about it.” It was awful, Celia, to 
hear the likes of him begging mercy of the likes 
of me, and a great lump got into my throat. 
“No, iny lord,” says I; “I’m sure of that.” 
“Then that will do,” he answers, thankful-like. 
“We quite understand each other, Martin — 
that will do.” And then the interview was 
over.’ 

‘ What a dreadful thing 1 ’ said the voice of 
Celia, whom the Bishop rightly Supposed to be 
the nurse. 1 What a dreadful thing ! A real 
bishop, too i ’ 

Those who have known what it is to.be con- 
demned by the distorted evidence of their own 
words will sympathise with the Bishop. Martin’s 
easy but earnest story was such a hideously true 
version of what had taken place that he could 
scarcely believe his ears. The difference, of 
course, lay in the point of view from which the 
story was told ; but before lie could arrange his 
scattered recollections the footman began once 
more : 

‘Of course it will be all as right as ninepence 
by to-morrow. The diamond will be found, and 
all that, and it won’t matter much whatever Miss 
Connie says. But till it is found, you’ll have to 
see that she says nothing about the Bishop to 
any one. Why, Celia, I’d rather have stolen 
the thing myself than let any one think that he 
did.’ 

There was a brief pause. ‘I wouldn’t, then,’ 
said Miss Celia decidedly. * We being engaged, I 
wouldn’t.’ 

A short laugh from Martin was succeeded by 
a peculiar but unmistakable sound which caused 
the Bishop to blush even in the midst of his 
shame and dismay. Then the footman resumed 
the ordinary use of his lips. 

‘You don’t know, Celia, liow good he is, arid 
how well he treated me when I was at the 
Palace. I only wish I was back there again. 
Mad he may be sometimes, but the Bible says 
that learning a lot is apt to make folks mad, 
and that’s the way with him. Other times, I 
can tell yon, he’s an out-and-out gentleman. 
But perhaps we ’d better get in now. Lunch will 
be almost ready.’ 

The last words broke the spell under which 
•the : listener had been rooted to liis place behind 
the privet-hedge. While Martin and his com- 
panion were talcing an affectionate leave of each 
other lie retreated along the path with swift but 
silent steps, escaped through the wiclcet into the 
shrubberies, and sought a garden seat. There he 
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sank down in a state of mind which cannot be 
described. 

* Good heavens ! ’ he murmured after a few 
moments’ deep mental agony. ‘ Good heavens ! 
I wonder what will happen next.’ 


chapter xv. 

T happened next was a simple eon- 
iquence of what had gone before ; 
.it it was not the less alarming on 
lat account. It took place during the 
same evening. 

The whole day had been unspeakably miser- 
able for the Bishop. Throughout the afternoon 
he had remained indoors, seeking an opportunity 
of carrying out his plan. He had lingered in 
the drawing-room in vain, for Commander Digby 
had lingered there too with strange and terrify- 
ing persistence, only going away at last to give 
place to others. Ho had wandered from the 
drawing-room to the library, from the library to 
the smoking-room, from the smoking-room to 
the garden, and hack again, like an uneasy spirit. 
And still the wicked diamond nestled warmly in 
its place, mocking his efforts and rejoicing in his 
distress. 

He could not throw it away. That would he 
robbery indeed, and would effectually prevent 
him from ever putting things right. Commander 
Digby and the Fates seemed to be all working 
against his first plan, for every room in the house 
had some one in it, while the darkest and 
emptiest corridors appeared, to his guilty con- 
science, armed with eyes. Tie surrendered that 
plan at last, and adopted another, 

‘I must take the awful thing home with me,’ 
he decided feebly. ‘ If necessary, I can explain 
tilings to Martin and secure his silence. Then, 
when I get home, I can write to Stalland and 
return the stone. I conld explain on paper more 
easily — much more easily ; perhaps make a splen- 
did jest of the whole affair. Yes, that will he 
the best way.’ 

So: he descended his Avernus, treading with 
fatal ease lower slopes than lie had ever thought 
to tread. But half-an-hour afterwards it seemed 
that his plotting and scheming must still be 
vain. 

He was crossing the hall on one of his aimless 
pilgrimages, when a caller came to the door. 
Martin had disappeared during the afternoon, and 
it was the second footman who ushered the 
stranger in and took his name to Sir Edward in 
the library. 

He was a man of plain, irreproachable appear- 
ance ; but his rather expressionless face was not 
improved by a pair of eyes which were small 
and of a peculiarly hard blue. The Bishop 
glanced at him in passing, paused, and looked 
again. The new-comer smiled. 


‘Fitchett?’ exclaimed the Bishop. 

‘Yes, my lord,’ answered the caller. 

There was a pause. ‘This is a surprise,’ said 
the Bishop. ‘Are you in this district?’ 

‘Yes, my lord,’ answered Mr Fitchett in a lower 
tone. ‘I am the head of the detective staff at 
Hazleton.’ 

Then the Bishop remembered. ‘Ah,’ he said 
unsteadily. 1 Of course — I had forgotten. Sir 
Edward sent for you last night.’ 

‘Yes, my lord,’ said the officer meekly. 

At that moment the second footman returned. 
‘Sir Edward,’ he said, ‘would see the gentleman 
at once.’ The Bishop nodded and moved towards 
the door. Detective Inspector Fitchett, formerly 
of ITexininster, but now of Hazleton, followed 
the second footman. 

The Bishop crossed the lawn and strolled down 
the drive with his thoughts in a tumult. He had 
received another shock, and this had shattered 
his last plan into ruin. 

He did not possess any special gift of prophecy, 
but he saw as clearly as possible the events which 
must follow this latest development. The arrival 
of a police officer, of course, was no surprise, 
though lie had somehow failed to consider it 
seriously ; but that the Fates should have sent 
this particular man was the greatest calamity that 
could have occurred. For Mr Fitchett had been 
at Hexminster at the time of that unhappy little 
affair of Martin’s. He was known to be a shrewd, 
astute officer, all eyes and ears, and lie must have 
heard of it. Finding Martin at Stalland House, 
he would jump in an instant to one natural con- 
clusion. Martin would be watched, arrested on 
suspicion, charged ; he would be forced to tell all 
he knew in order to clear himself, and then— 
chaos ! The Bishop shuddered. 

He took the diamond from its hiding-place, 
and gazed at it with eyes of loathing and despair. 
Its value in thousands was nothing to him. How 
gladly would he have signed a cheque for the 
full amount, or for any amount, if by doing so 
lie might have released himself from this painful 
and dangerous dilemma I How cheerfully would 
he have hurled the spaririing stone into the mazes 
of the shrubbery if that would have enabled him 
to sleep once more in peace ! But he must keep 
it now, though its possession must inevitably bring 
him to confusion. What a conspiracy of circum- 
stances it was ! 

Circumstances ! He smiled bitterly as lie re- 
membered a remark of his own only yesterday at 
dinner to Mrs Digby. He had sternly set his 
foot upon the suggestion that circumstances should 
be considered in the case of another— yes, another 
criminal ; and the irony of fate had decreed that 
he should have uttered those foolish words while 
Lady Stallawl’s diamond lay snugly in his pocket. 
How the gods must have laughed at that 
moment ! 

Ho walked on, passing the lodge gates and 
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taking the road that led away from the village 
of Stalling. The sun had gone clown half-an-hour 
before, and the dusk of a summer evening was 
stealing on. Without him all was peaceful anrl 
tranquil ; within there was a conflict of fear, self- 
censure, self-contempt. He went on for an hour, 
and then, warned by the approaching darkness, 
retraced his steps. 

Instead of going directly up the drive to the 
house he turned into the shrubbery, intending 
to take that way as a more pleasant one. By 
this movement he came suddenly face to face 
with a person who was lingering among the 
laurels. 

The Bishop was naturally startled by the un- 
expected appearance. Nor was he relieved to find 
Mr Fitchett before him. 

‘Ah,’ lie said,’ with assumed carelessness. ‘Tak- 
ing the air, I suppose?’ 

‘Yes, my lord,’ answered the detective, to whom 
the encounter was equally unwelcome. ‘It is a 
beautiful night.’ 

The Bishop made an abrupt yet bold resolve. 
The germ of the idea had occurred to him during 
his walk, but it had not taken definite shape. 
Now. it seemed to form itself, and here was the 
chance to execute it. 

‘Yes,’ he assented. ‘But, by the way, I was 
just thinking of you, Mr Fitchett. I should like 
to have a few words with you.’ 

‘ Certainly, my lord,’ said the officer, with great 
readiness. ‘I am entirely at your service.’ 

He turned immediately, and they went on 
together. After a few moments’ consideration the 
Bishop began, in an easy and casual manner.: 

‘What I wish to say is concerned with your 
business here. Perhaps you are aware, Mr 
Fitchett, that Sir Edward Stalland has in his 
service a man named Martin, who was formerly 
at the Palace, Probably yon have seen him 
here?’ V ■ 

‘I know that there is a man of that name 
in the house, my lord,’ answered the inspector, 
with great caution. ‘But I have not seen him. 
Sir Edward furnished me with a list of all the 
Servants.’ 

‘Of course,’ said the Bishop,, ‘of course,. But 
yog: will; recognise this man when you see him. 
You will also remember, I dare say, that he was 
discharged from niy .service for being untrust- 
worthy.’ ' XW: 

The inspector could hot understand such: a 
bland confidence ns this. Ilis small blue .eyes 
became harder and more intent, ' his face more: 
expressionless than ever. What was it leading 
•to ? 

‘The reason why I mention this,’ continued the 
Bishop, ‘is simple enough. Finding Martin here, 
and knowing of that past incident, you may be 
disposed, and very naturally, to regard him with 
suspicion. Now, I happen to know that since he 
left my service this man has become a better man. 


I believe him to he now thoroughly honest, 
thoroughly reliable.’ 

‘ Once a thief always a thief,’ said the inspector, 
with conviction ; but he said it mentally and not 
orally, while his manner to the Bishop was as 
humbly courteous as before. 

‘I have so great confidence in him,’ his lordship 
resumed, ‘that I feel positive of his innocence in 
this affair of the lost diamond. In fact, I shall 
have no hesitation whatever in asking him to 
return to his old place at the Palace.’ 

‘Your lordship is very good,’ Mr Fitchett 
murmured admiringly ; but his head was bent 
and iiis hard eyes almost closed. With him a 
drooping of the eyelids signified concentration of 
thought. 

‘Not at all,’ said the Bishop, ‘not at all. But I 
do not think that a man’s single fault should be 
allowed to pursue him and spoil his life if a 
word in season can prevent it. There, you have 
my opinion, Mr Fitchett, whatever it may be 
worth.’ 

‘Thank you, my lord,’ said the inspector very 
smoothly. ‘It is extremely good of you to take 
this trouble Hal there is some one coming!’ 

They had paused, standing near a group of 
laurels at the border of the carriage-road. What 
Mr Fitchett had heard was a sound of footsteps on 
the crisp gravel, and in another moment a man 
passed by in the dusk. It was Martin. 

They were silent until lie had disappeared. Mr 
Fitchett, who had come into the shrubbery for the 
simple purpose of getting a quiet view of the 
footman whenever he should return, then con- 
cluded his remark : : 

‘It is very good of. you to take the trouble, niy 
lord. I certainly shall not forget what you have 
said.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said the Bishop, well satisfied. ‘I 
think it was my duty to say what I have said. 
Good-night.’ 

‘Good-night, my lord,’ answered the inspector; 
and the Bishop went quietly on to the house. He 
was well pleased with himself once more, and felt 
a little easier in his mind. Martin was surely safe 
now for a time at least, and before that time had 
expired he would have made everything right, 
By to-morrow evening lie would be at home, 
writing that letter; to. Stalland. . \ 

The inspector did not follow the Bishop at cmce. 
He stood among the laurels for some time, recall- 
ing the conversation which had just ended, and 
trying to discover how it bore upon the case. In 
about five minutes he had. fitted it nicely into the 
framework of his theories. 

‘ Martin, my friend,’ lie said to himself, ‘ you 
are a little smarter than I thought, You have 
managed to get round our good Bishop, and got 
him to make things easy for you. It was a good 
idea— a very good one indeed!’ 

The inspector’s conclusion was a very natural 
one. On his arrival at Stalland House, Sir Edward 
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liad informed him thoroughly as to all the circum- 
stances of the case. In addition to this he had 
perhaps unconsciously communicated to him his 
own suspicions, which lay in the direction of 
Martin. The detective perceived that they were 
not without reason ; and when lie had learnt that 
the footman was an old acquaintance with a clouded 
record, he adopted them without hesitation. 

‘This Martin, 1 he had asked carelessly, ‘where 
did he come from last? 1 

‘From the Countess of .Terbonrg’s, 1 answered Sir 
Edward. 1 We did not inquire as to his previous 
place. 1 

Mr Fitchott had made a mental note there. 
Footmen are apt to boast of their previous situa- 
tions ; but Martin had evidently been silent with 
regard to his place at Ilex minster. A palace is 
nothing to be ashamed of, either. 

1 He is not in the house now, 1 Sir Edward con- 
tinued. ,! I thought it well that he should not 
know of your arrival, and therefore sent him out. 1 

The inspector had approved of this movement 
as a good one, greatly to tlie baronet’s satisfaction. 
There wits, of course, the danger that Martin 
might find some opportunity of parting with the 
diamond before he returned, but it was not a 
serious danger. One would scarcely be likely to 
dispose of a ten- thousand-pound' jewel on a Sunday 
evening in a quiet country place. 

‘It’s hidden, I expect, somewhere about the 


house, 1 thought Mr Eitchett, basing his decision 
upon a long experience. 1 At any rate, I must 
get a look at this man at once. If lie’s the one 
I fancy, well, things are likely to get straight very 
soon. 1 

After clearing up every point which seemed in 
the slightest degree hazy, he had inquired the 
probable time of Martin’s return, and had decided 
to get a quiet look at him from the shrubbery as 
he came in. Then had followed his meeting witli 
the Bishop, and its interesting results. 

It was Mr Fitcliett’s opinion that clergymen 
and ministers were among the most gullible of all 
earth’s creatures, and lie did not doubt that the 
Bishop was like the others of his cloth. He re- 
garded him now with a great deal of contempt, a 
little admiration, a fair amount of pity. 

‘You are a good man, my lord, 1 he murmured, 
with a curious smile, as lie made his way back to 
the house buildings—* you are a good man, but 
you are very soft. As for you, friend Martin, 
your game is up. You managed the Bishop right 
enough, hut you never thought of Fitcliett. Wait 
until the morning, and you’ll see him !' 

With these pleasant reflections the inspector 
amused himself until he had reached a small 
French window, which had been left open for his 
use. Five minutes later he was enjoying an ex- 
cellent cigar in Sir Edward’s study, and completing 
liia plans for tlio morrow. 


AN INVESTMENT FOR OLD AGE, 



MONO the hoard of worldly maxims 
on the lips of the old, none are 
more frequently uttered than ex- 
hortations to thrift and economy. 
‘ It is the duty oE all persons to 
economise their means, 1 says Dr 
Smiles, ‘Thrift not only works for to-day, but 
also provides for the morrow.' Excellent maxims 
truly, but why do our sago advisers confine them 
to the use or abuse of money ? Is there no other 
provision to bo made for old ago beyond caring 
for the needs of the body? The fable of the 
ant and grasshopper usually brought forward as 
an awful example to the pleasure-lover may be 
read in another way. To the ant, who has spent 
his summer in continuous labour, winter presents 
itself as a season merely of rest and enjoyment. 
He 1ms a snug home and plenty to eat; that is 
the sum total of his possessions. No pleasant 
memories, no friendly intercourse, brighten his 
days, while his reception of the grasshopper reveals 
a most unamiable temper. The grasshopper truly 
is in sad plight enough, but lie can say of his 
life that, if it were short, it was merry. Look- 
ing back and enjoying his happy recollections, he 
may forget the miseries of the present, and be 


reconciled to his speedy departure from so un- 
friendly a clime. 

What about the human ants? They do not 
spend more than is absolutely necessary j they 
carefully put by every penny saved for the future ; 
and as men usually reap wliat they sow, they 
find themselves in old age with a snug compe- 
tence. So far so good ; but that is not enough. 
The money has been fairly and honestly earned ; 
they have every right to fully enjoy it. But 
do they? In order to obtain this fortune they 
have worked hard all their days, have denied 
themselves relaxation, amusement, friendships. 
Now, in retiring from business, they have nothing 
within themselves to fall back upon. Such men 
are to be found everywhere. Too old to start any 
fresh interest, they wander about the streets and 
frequent the clubs aimlessly. They have always 
been too busy to take any part in public or 
religious work, and now it is loo late to begin. 
They have never read anything beyond the daily 
paper, and never have had time to pursue a 
hobby. Wliat shall such men do with their 
money? They can live in grand houses with 
costly living, but even so they can hardly 
be said to enjoy themselves. They have lost 
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the art of living, or, worse still, have never 
acquired it. 

There is another sort of provision to be made 
for old age, and another kind of economy to be 
practised. The man who at the beginning of life 
resolves to earn more than lie spends does well ; 
he who puts by for the future is acting wisely ; 
but this is only the foundation of wisdom. He 
must so spend his money that each year he may 
enlarge his experience and lay up a store of 
beautiful memories. 

It is of no use to say, ‘When I am rich I 
will travel ; when I retire from business I will 
study this science; 1 because the desire will have 
perished before that happy day arrives. 

How can we accumulate pleasant memories! 
Largely by travel ; ami the kind of travel will 
depend on the length of the purse and the 
amount of leisure. Happily, however, the enjoy- 
ment to be derived does not depend on either. 
One man will explore Ids own neighbourhood 
with more profit than another will derive from 
running over Europe. Thrift is exercised by 
managing best the available resources ; by choos- 
ing just those expeditions that will 6tore up 
pleasure for the future. Every year that does not 
add to our knowledge of beautiful scenery and 
famous buildings is a lost year. Beside these let. 
us place the witnessing great ceremonies and becom- 
ing acquainted with notable people. Twenty years 
hence how we shall regret not having witnessed 
the Jubilea procession ' Even now how great the 
satisfaction of being able to say, ‘When I heard 
John Bright speak,’ or ‘When I shook hands 
with Lord Beaconsfield.’ 

Let us consider the domain of pleasure. Our 
model man never wastes his money on amuse- 
ment ; he has never heard Patti sing not' enjoyed 
a .Wagner opera. He ‘reads his Shakespeare at 
home,’ and so has never seen Irving impersonate 
the Jew, or Robertson play Hamlet. But we 
intend to con our Shakespeare in old age, with its 
pages illumined by remembrances of great actors 
and actresses. If deafness comes upon us, we shall 
still he able to recall the music of the past. 

These are delights for the eye and ear ; but 
there are others. The world of books requires 
an article to itself. Here too, as in the world of 
pleasure, let us have a care that wo are laying 
up stores for the future ; let not our reading or 
amusement be for the moment only. The choice 
is so varied, the risk of misuse so great, that we 
must ask ourselves constantly, ‘ Will this make 
for pleasure in old age? Is it a thrifty invest- 
ment of time One great charm of books is 
that, in late life, when travel is impossible and 
amusements pall, they may still be enjoyed and 
loved. 

This leads to another point. The busy man 
intent on saving money has no time for friend- 
ship ; for be it observed that to keep friends is 
no easy matter ; we may make friends quickly 


enough, but to retain them requires time, self- 
denial— nay, even money. But there is no better 
investment to be made; nothing among an old 
man’s possessions can be more valuable than the 
friends of his youth. Dr Johnson said that the 
man was a fool who did not cultivate his 
friends. It is this cultivation that is the point. 
It is a troublesome thing, not to be under- 
taken by the busy man, for above all tilings 1 it 
requires leisure. But it is worth doing never- 
theless. 

The day will come when we shall hope to leave 
business, to enjoy an easy leisure ; to retire with 
some strength of mind and body. IIow. are we 
to fill the time? Not only with books and friends 
and pleasant memories. Is there no work begun 
in earlier life that can still bo carried on? 
Hobbies there are of all kinds, and singular is 
the man who does not own one ; but beyond these 
is there nothing ? Have we taken sqine share 
in the business of our town ? Have we interested 
ourselves in some philanthropic or religious work ? 
Our part, perhaps, has been small, but still our 
interest lias been real. Now, in later life, with 
abundant leisure and larger experience, we can 
take a larger share. The wise schoolmaster care- 
fully lays the foundations of sciences that cannot 
be mastered in school life, knowing that, once 
the preliminary difficulties are conquered, the 
subject can be taken up later and pursued with 
advantage. So let it be with ns: in active life 
start the beginnings of business that may in- 
terest and employ later years, realising that it is 
easier to carry on work than to begin it afresh. 

Then as each year ends, when we have made 
up the balance-sheet of gains and losses, and ascer- 
tained our monetary position, let us also sum up 
the moral and intellectual gains of the past twelve 
months. He only is prepared rightly for old age 
who takes account of these things as well as of his 
bank-book. 


GREETING. 

Many years have sped 
Since first I saw your orange covers ; , 

Ami with them youth and strength have lied, 
Old friends are gone, and youthful lovers. 

But, even as in days gone by 

You came to bless my scanty leisure, 

Still in your pages I descry 
A welling fount of quiet pleasure. 

Go on, old Friend ; and as of yore 
You bid us company with sages, 

Walk with them still, as heretofore, 

And umy no evil mar your pages. 

And when Death's deep forgetfulness 
Has closed for me all earthly pleasure, 

May Chambers still remain to bless — 

Those who came 'after — in full measure. 

M. L. S. 
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VIE G INI A: ITS RISE AND FALL. 

A SPORTING COLONY IN WALTER RALEIGH’S OLD DOMAINS. 

By Geraldine Vane. 



VIRGINIA lias always, since its 
earliest days of colonisation, been 
regarded as the home o[ the English- 
man. For some occult reason, nine 
out of every ten Englishmen on 
landing in the ‘new country’ will, 
sooner or later, drift to the Anglified portion of 
this state. Many retain the idea that Virginia is 
still a portion of England, that the inhabitants 
are still English, and that everything partakes 
largely of the habits and customs of the old coun- 
try— that, in fact, we will be reminded of home 
at every turn. If their hopes have deceived them, 
they have only themselves and Thackeray’s novels 
to blame ; the fault is probably due to their 
ignorance of geography. They had not, perhaps, 
realised its vast area, the old state being larger 
than Scotland, and the new state nearly as large. 
The two states have a glorious climate and a glorious 
country, fertile in most districts, rewarding labour 
by producing everything that grows ; it is rich in 
minerals, wonderfully watered, beautiful and pic- 
turesque to a degree. 

The two states, East and West Virginia, sepa- 
rated from each other during the War of Secession, 
had never very much in common. The new’ state, 
West Virginia, owing to its high, mountainous 
nature, being less suited to the employment of the 
negro than its eastern sister, was populated by a 
race of simple mountaineers, who, in bygone days, 
resented any intrusion of their cousins the slave- 
owners, living contentedly in their beautiful wilds, 
devoting their time to the raising of cattle on the 
excellent pastures which the limestone slopes of 
their mountains afforded them, and producing from 
the fertile soil every necessary tlieir simple lives 
required. 

I penetrated these mountains, with a couple of 
friends, in search of sport, undeterred by the wild 
No. 02.— Vol. 1. [All IiitjhU 


tales recounted of the ferocious and blood-thirsty 
race living on their heights. So mountainous and 
rugged is the huge tract of country known as 
West Virginia that development, as understood in 
these days, has barely touched it. One railway runs 
through the centre of the state; another circles 
its western borders. The vast space between, 
separated from Old Virginia on the east by the 
main chain of the Alleghenies, is a mighty wilder- 
ness, scantily squatted on, rather than settled, by 
a pastoral race, descendants, for the most part, of 
those Irish Presbyterians whom our despotic rulers, 
drove some 120 or 130 years ago from the country, 
of which they were the cream and backbone, to 
form in turn the cream and backbone of Washing- 
ton’s army in 1776. These wilds are a very para- 
dise for sportsmen who can afford the time to 
penetrate the forests, which teem with deer, bear, 
and the panther, besides wild turkeys and ruffed 
grouse, which latter, being in no wise shy, drummed 
around us as we fished. We fished for four days ; 
but for the first time in my life I tired of this 
sport. The trout never left off rising. After a 
few hours’ fishing such an enormous number of 
silvery, plump, splendid little fellows lay around 
us that we were at last obliged to throw them 
back! into, the river alive, having no means of. 
shipping them home, being ninety-five miles from 
the nearest rail. 

In all my travels I have never come across 
prettier water, prettier fish, or more enchanting 
scenery. We fished a stream of considerable size, 
a precise reproduction of a Scottish trout-stream, 

■ being just too wide in most places to cover without 
wading. Wooded hills rustling in Use freshness 
. of spring rose gently from either bank, leaving 
strips of green meadow between, where cows and 
sheep cropped the early grass. A considerable 
amount of timber straggled down to the banks, 
Reserved.} Nov. 26, 1893. 
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leaving between them a margin of dry rocks or 
silvery sand, which rendered Walking easy and 
wading not often necessary. 

The eastern state of Virginia, scented with 
the flavour and romance Thackeray’s novels have 
attached to it, differs in every way from its late 
co-estate. The soil is less fertile than in Western 
Virginia, having been exhausted by repeated crops 
of tobacco ; the ruined residents, victims of the 
Civil War, being unable to afford to manure it as 
was requisite, yet yearly taking all they could get 
from its soil. The attraction this state has held 
out to English colonists dates hack to a far earlier 
period than that treated of by Thackeray. Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s expedition discovered Virginia’s 
shores, taking possession in 1584. 

The first colony, settled there under the charter 
of a London company in 1607, consisted of a lew 
gentlemen of fortune— people having no occupation 
and no family. In their service twelve labourers 
and a few mechanics emigrated. They settled in 
Jamestown, on the James River, buying from the 
Indians, Who Were then friendly disposed towards 
them, such land and provisions as they required. 
But this little colony received no encouragement 
during its early settlement. Malaria and all the 
diseases accompanying a clamp climate swept off 
half of the settlers, and the miserable remnant had 
just decided to abandon the colony when Lord 
Delaware arrived, bringing with him a large quan- 
tity of supplies and more emigrants. One of these 
married an Indian squaw, Pocahontas, daughter of 
the chief of one of the principal tribes, thereby 
securing their friendship. 

Ten years later ninety young women were sent 
out from England, being sold to the planters; re- 
spectively for 100 lb. of tobacco. A hundred 
convicts were also shipped out to supply labour, 
and a Dutch trader imported twenty negroes, being 
the: first batch imported of the slaves who even- 
tually became so indissolubly connected with the 
state. The little colony increased in numbers, 
reaching in 1622 to 4000 ; and fifty years lately 
in. spite of numerous wars! and massacres, this 
number swelled to 40,000—6000 of these being 
English convicts and 2000 black slaves. . The now 
prosperous little colony boasted at the same time 
of twenty churches, Their staple industry was 
the cultivation of the tobacco-plant, which: was 
produced in such enormous quantities that they 
were obliged nb length to hum half the crop on 
account of the tremendous fall in price this, over- 
plus occasioned. : ; V 5 ' ;.v T; T iUi V: ..T h: 

The practice of smoking this plant dates hack, 
to unknown antiquity amongst the American 
Indians. Columbus found the habit , prevalent in 
the West Indies, where the natives smoked rolls 
of it wrapped in a maize-leaf.. ; ; ! , 

; When first introduced into Europe it was 
Cultivated in Spain as an ornamental plant— the 
Spaniards eventually being the pioneer European 
nation ■ in its cultivation to any large extent, 


commencing about 1530 to grow it in the island 
of San Domingo ; the Portuguese followed their 
example some forty years later ; and these two 
nations controlled the entire trade for many years. 

Fortunes were speedily realised in tobacco, and 
Virginia as a planting country came to be looked 
upon by us as Ceylon and India have been in 
recent years — as a colony offering advantageous 
openings to our sons, ne’er-do-wells or other- 
wise. 

The principal seat of the tobacco trade 
carried on between Virginia and the home 
country was situated in Glasgow, becoming one 
of the most important carried on within the 
walls of the ‘Cross,’ or, as it is called nowadays, 
the ‘Exchange.’ Glasgow merchants realised enor- 
mous profits by lending to the planters small 
sums to enable them to work their crops, re- 
ceiving in consideration the right to buy these 
crops at a fixed price, independent of the fluc- 
tuations of the "home - market. In this way 
tobacco proved a most paying concern, building 
up fortunes the evidence of which is still to be 
seen in the ruins of colossal mansions on the 
James River j Virginia proving to our island a 
veritable El Dorado for about a hundred and 
sixty years, until she broke away from the 
mother-country. At the termination of the war 
which established her independence she kindly 
consented to continue sending ns, as hitherto, 
her staple trade, The trade prospered, inter- 
mingling with the trade in liumans (which we be- 
queathed to our errant subjects), until years later, 
when the groat Civil War ended in the freedom 
of the slave and the ruin of the planter. None 
. survived the general devastation ; and although the : 
Virginians made a prolonged and brave stand, 
they saw the Yanks (whose very name is loathed 
and hated to this day throughout Virginia) de- 
molishing, with the help of their paid German 
and Irish friends, their beloved homesteads,; first 
carefully appropriating from among the house- 
hold treasures any convertible articles of value, 
and then shipping the pianos and silver; &c., off 
to New York, where they found a ready market 
for their ‘booty.’ 

This generation who fought the Yanks, the 
fine old typical race of ‘F.F.V.a’ (first families of 
Virginia), the American aristocracy, now fast 
disappearing, have still no use for those ‘ mean 
Yanks.’ They tell you still, ‘You had. best 'make 
a bonfire of the whole crowd.’ Years have not , 
effaced the bitterness and rancour they feel to- 
wards them — bitterness which might perhaps have 
been lessened liad prosperity returned to their 
homes ; biit, robbed of their slaves, and having no » 
means to obtain the necessary labour in order to 
cultivate their plantations,, they appear to have : 
lost all energy, and instead of rousing up and 
entering into new enterprise, they sank down in 
the midst of their ruined estates, surrounded by 
their ex-slaves, many of whom still clung to / 
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them, looking to them for support, leading an 
aimless, hand-to-mouth sort of existence, and 
lamenting tlieir bygone glory and prosperity. 

The sons of these ruined veterans are, as they 
grow up, last realising that fortunes will not 
seek them out. Gradually they are abandoning 
their unfruitful estates and seeking positions in 
the cities, many who bear time-honoured names 
of 1 F.F.V.s ’ now serving behind the counter in 
‘stores’ or on the railways. 

Thus, in the freeing of the slaves, the great 
tobacco industry of Virginia, although carried 
on now to a certain extent, received a blow from 
which it has never recovered, the plant losing 
in quality as the ground grew poorer. The 
whole aspect of the country has changed ; the 
negro is gradually beginning to assert his inde- 
pendence, attempting to prove his equality with 
the white man. Generations must, however, rise 
and fall ere he can accomplish this object. Time 
must be allowed him to cultivate his woolly 
brains up to the required standard of perfection 
necessary to compete with the brain and resource 
of the white man, who has passed through such 
countless ages of training. 

When all the old slave-owners were ruined 
and the masters could not feed the freed slaves, 
they were driven forth, the majority going un- 
willingly, and many among them bringing their 
earnings to help their old masters’ families. 
Even now the children of those ex-slaves still 
cling to the children of their fathers’ masters. 

A hiu'd-riding, hard-drinking colony are the 
English for the most part now, and a consider- 
able fund of romance might be woven out of the 
numerous eccentricities indulged in by some of 
the many curious and amusing characters who 
keep their surrounding neighbourhood lively. 

Many of the young fellows eventually take to 
‘keeping a store,’ often speedily amassing a for- 
tune out of what usually proves to be a very 
paying concern. Others have taken to dairy- 
farming and wine-growing, planting vineyards 
on the latest improved French methods ; but this 
latter industry has proved in most cases hut a 
sickly trade. John Bull is to be found in every 
district of Virginia ; but Oharlotteville and its 
neighbourhood is most densely populated by 
Englishmen. This town boasts of the oldest 
"varsity, 1 and is the seat of the principal learning 
and culture of the state. 

Perhaps it is due to the vagaries of the many 
curious specimens, representatives of our country, 
that we are not, or indeed, I might say, never 
have been, favourites with our Virginian cousins. 
It is curious to noto in the pages of history 
that this, the oldest of the thirteen original states, 
notwithstanding the fact that its people are more 
essentially English by descent, having less mongrel 
blood in their veins than the inhabitants of any 
other American state, has nevertheless been ever 
foremost on all possible occasions to rise against 


the old country. From her emanated the idea of 
independence ; she urged the other states Lo join 
with her in a declaration to that eil’cct ; and in 
recent years the animosity again cropped out, 
their legislature being the loudest in their clamour 
against us over the Venezuelan question. 

Tins old domain proudly claims among her 
sons most of the finest men America can boast 
ot' — men who have carved their names indelibly 
in the pages of its history. George Washington 
and Thomas Jelferson were Virginians ; and when 
will General Lee be forgotten— that line old cour- 
tier and veteran, who practically controlled the 
whole operations of the Civil War, in his hope- 
less stand against such overwhelming numbers 
sent from the North to crush him? Nor must 
Stonewall Jackson’s name be omitted. Four 
out of the first live presidents were Virginians. 
Indeed, until within recent years she has ever 
been foremost in the politics and legislature of 
the States, boasting of the aristocracy of the 
country, the ‘F.F.V.s’ (now fast decaying) holding 
their heads as high as any of our baronial families 
in the old country. 

The romance of bygone days of prosperity clings 
about the old state, placing it at once apart from 
the others, which are essentially ‘new’ in every 
detail. It teems with places of interest. For 
beautiful scenery the Shenandoah Valley is 
unrivalled. It i9 described by General Spottis- 
wood as ‘God’s land,’ and dotted over it are 
still to be seen the remains of picturesque old 
piles, relics of former prosperity. 

The sulphur springs situated on the slopes of the 
western mountains are a great feature in the 
sbeial life of the Virginian, ami, indeed, of the 
American. Large parties front the various towns 
take shelter in the cool shades of the moun- 
tains during the hot summer months, living 
around the ‘springs’ in the tiny chalets (not 
unlike the Swiss chSlets) dotted about. Each 
party often consists of thirty or forty, who keep 
to their own little clique entirely, and spend 
their days in picnicking and their evenings in 
dancing, having, as they term it, a ‘real good 
time.’ 

Another beautiful spot is the neighbourhood 
of that curious phenomenon the Natural Bridge. 
A tiny rivulet now runs beneath this huge 
excavation, which will always bo a mystery. 
Perhaps the friction of countless ages has gradu- 
ally hollowed out its passage, sinking deeper, and 
crumbling away the earth obstructing its way, 
leaving overhead the huge mass of rocky soil, 
which forms a bridge, from which looking over, 
down on the stream below, human beings at its 
edge appear in size like various insects, so small 
are they. 

In spite of its numerous vicissitudes, Virginia 
will one day regain its old prestige and figure 
once more among the foremost of the states. Hie 
beauty of its scenery and the healthy nature of its 
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climate is attracting many wealthy Northerners 
to come and settle among its glades, bringing 
with them their inseparable spirit of pash and 
advance. As years go by they will not rest con- 


tent until they see the state in which they have 
fixed their home incomparable, and until they 
and their children in their turn form the aris- 
tocracy — the new aristocracy — of Virginia. 


THE GOLDEN LILT. 


CHARTER VII. — A COUNTRY VISIT. 


JETAT in the world is the matter, 
Miss Lily 1 ?’ Hulme aslced, mechani- 
cally dropping into the old form 
of address. ‘Is there anything I 
can do for you ? 1 

This was when Lily Warner 
came out of the shadow of the gateway that night 
and timidly accosted him at the Marble Arch. 
Hulme was dumfpunded by her appearance. 

‘Oh yes!’ she answered, moving closer to him, 
and looking very white and piteous. ‘Oh, Mr 
Hulme, I have left my father — I never can live 
with him again — and I don’t know where to go, 
and I have no money ! ’ 

‘Good heavens 1’ exclaimed the young man. For 
a moment he reflected ; then, glancing at the 
girl’s white face" and her delicate frame shrink- 
ing with tlie cold, he hailed a hansom-cab. His 
decision was taken immediately. 

Shu got into, the cab with him without hesitation 
or question. Hulme himself was so preoccupied 
with the extraordinary situation that it did not 
occur to him how implicitly she trusted in him. 
In fact, the cab had gone some distance before 
the circumstance was presented to his mind. She 
inquired gently : 

‘ Where are you taking me to, Mr Hulme?’ 

‘Oh,’ he answered quickly, ‘you have not for- 
gotten Jim Solus, I suppose?’ 

‘Poor Jim I’ said the girl. It was ‘Poor Jim!’ 
with all of them who had known him. ‘No, Mr 
Hulme. How could I forget Jim ? ’ 

:‘ I live with Jim’s brother — his twin brother — 
just such another good-hearted man as Jim him- 
self. . I am taking you to his house,. Miss. Lily. 
I know he will he glad to receive you, and take 
care of you, if only for Jim’s sake; but he will 
do it for your own sake, too, Miss Lily.. Mr 
•Gaveriek is an old bachelor ; -but Betty, the house- 
keeper, will do everything for you.’ 

‘And you live with Mr Gaveriek?’ 

‘Yes; I am employed by him, and he wished 
.me to live in his. house,’;. T; -LJA:"'-! i 

The girl was silent after this, and answered 
only by monosyllables to one or two remarks made 
by Hulme. He Suddenly remembered himself, 
and roll the colour in his face, which of course 
tlie girl could not see. . 

‘I will get a room in the neighbourhood for 
myself, Miss . Lily — there will be no trouble at 
all about that; and you shall have mine in Mr 


Gaverick’s house. We are there now,’ he added 
as the cab drew up. 

Hulme handed her from the cab, and opened 
the door with a latchkey. There was light in 
the dining-room, and he knew Mr Gaveriek was 
sitting, there. Without a moment’s hesitation he 
opened the door and led Lily Warner, who shrank 
back a little, into the room. 

The old gentleman laid down his pipe and stood 
up, with questioning surprise in his face. 

‘This is Miss Lily, Mr Gaveriek,’ said Hulme 
at once, leading the girl forward. ‘She has been 
compelled to leave her father, and I have found 
her by accident. I will leave her with you to 
tell her story. I— I know yon will protect her.’ 

The young man left tlie room and closed the 
door. He went upstairs to pack a bag and 
remove all masculine traces from liis room. 

Mr Gaveriek looked at the girl at first in 
speechless surprise. He knew her history very 
well, and what she had done, at Jim’s request, 
for young Hulme in his illness. Tlie pleading 
timidity of her eyes and tlie gentle beauty of her 
pale face melted his surprise into tenderness and 
pity, and he took her small, cold hands in his 
own, and placed her in a comfortable chair before 
the fire. The kindness of a stranger— and lie was 
so like old Jim !— overwhelmed the homeless girl, 
and she burst into tears, 

‘Now, now !’ said Mr Gaveriek hastily, ‘Now, 
now, my dear little lassie, you mustn’t do that. 
Dicky was right to bring you here ; the lad’s 
heart is in the right place, and liis head is right 
too. Now, now ! You must eat and drink some- 
thing at once. Not a word till you have done 
so. Here, Betty’ — the old woman had answered 
the bell— ‘here is a young lady, tired and cold. 
Have you anything nice and warm to give her ? 
I’ll warrant you have — there isn’t your equal 
in London at a pinch. Now make liaste, Betty ; 
and: make some tea, too,’ 

Betty disappeared, and was hack in a few 
minutes laying a snowy tablecloth. Meantime Mr 
Gaveriek poured: out a glass of wine and made 
Lily drink it. It was not long before a warm 
and tempting repast was upon- the table. In truth, 
the girl was. very hungry, having eaten nothing 
since breakfast, and the face of Mr Gaveriek shone 
with satisfaction as lie watched how she enjoyed 
the meal. 

When the cloth was removed and Betty left 
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the tea on a corner of the table, Lily Warner 
was composed enough to relate unreservedly to 
Mr Gavericlc her reasons for leaving the protec- 
tion of her father. Ha heard her in silence to 
the end. 

• Poor child, poor child !’ lie then said. ‘Surely 
no one could blame you. You did what was 
right. But, good heavens, my dear little lassie ! 
what would you have clone if you had not met 
Dicky ! Inline?’ 

She hung her head. That was a hard question 
to answer. She might have sunk on some door- 
step and died of the cold. 

Just then Hulme reappeared, with his overcoat 
on and his hat in his hand. 

‘I am going round to Mrs Sinclair,’ he said, 
colouring. ‘I know she has a bedroom to let, 
Betty has put mine in order for Miss Lily, and 
lit a fire.’ 

Lily Warner looked embarrassed and distressed, 
but there was nothing she could say. It took 
Mr Gavcrick a full minute to get over his first 
feeling of amazement and realise the meaning of 
Ilulme’s proceeding. 

‘Ah!’ he exclaimed. ‘You . are quite right, 
Dicky. You are quite right, my hoy. But you 
must come back to breakfast in the morning.’ 

He promised to do this, and shyly offering his 
hand to the girl, lie bade her good-night, Her 
response was hardly audible, and she raised her 
eyes only a little way towards his face. A blush 
at the same time told of some unspoken emotion. 

.Hulme lay awake most of that night thinking 
of her, and wondering what was the key; to her 
demeanour towards him since that evening in 
Coolgarclie. He was grateful that she appealed to 
him in her distress and accompanied him with 
such child-like confidence. But it might have 
been from a sense , that he owed her much. How 
was lie to know? At all events, let his doubts 
and anxieties be wliat they might, he was glad 
she had separated herself from her father and 
Mark Bevel. 

Mr Gaveriek, too, gave a good deal of thought 
to Lily Warner that night. He admired and ap- 
proved the propriety of Dicky Hulme leaving the 
house. This led the old gentleman to consider 
the situation further. He was certain fix his 
own mind, from .all that had fallen from Hulme 
concerning this Miss Lily, that the young man 
was in love with her. That was . all right. Dicky 
could read and write, and was well educated; 
and no girl could ever be ashamed of 'him on 
account, of his illiteracy. But the little lassie, lie 
argued, should get a fair chance for herself. If 
she stayed in this house, with Dicky Hulme at 
lier side every morning : and evening, it would, 
according to Mr Gavcriek’s quaint notion of the 
case, be ■ placing., her at a disadvantage. There 
was nothing the old gentleman would like better 
than to see these two young people married and 
happy. But he thought the girl ought not to be 


l’uu into a corner. Moreover, his was a dreary 
old house, with no society but that of Betty, 
How would the poor lassie get through the long 
days alone ? 

The conclusion of all this cogitation was, that 
he would send Lily Warner down to las sister’s 
farm-house in Buckinghamshire, There would be 
ducks, and geese, and fowls, and cows, and slieep, 
and a dozen other healthy interests to occupy her 
there. His sister Molly and her husband were a 
genial couple, who would be delighted to have -so 
pretty an object to pet and make much of. They 
had no child of their own. They had had a daugh- 
ter once, of Lily’s age, who died of consumption. 
They should have the girl, Mr Gaveriek decided, 
but upon the clear and express imderstanding 
that they should be willing to surrender possession 
whenever required. From his knowledge of them, 
Mr Gaveriek was convinced of the necessity of 
this stipulation. 

What Lily Warner’s thoughts were that night 
will never be known. But she looked so bright 
and charming next morning that Mr Gavericlc 
was more than ever impressed with the import- 
ance of binding his sister Molly and her husband 
by a very tight compact. 

Lily Warner, accordingly, was taken by Mr 
Gavericlc to Buckinghamshire in the course of a 
few days. Since then Dicky Hulme . had been 
vainly hoping she would some day send him a 
line or two for himself— about the weather, or 
the country, or anything— just to show that he 
had some special place in her thoughts. But she 
sent him no . line. He was far from murmuring 
against her silence, because lie doubted whether 
he had any right to what he was wishing for. 
She wrote regularly to Mr Gaveriek, and sent 
Hulme her kind remembrance ; that was all, Mr 
Gavericlc now declared that lie, Dicky Hulme, 
ought to have gone to see her, and he went on the 
Saturday afternoon, with a good deal of anxiety 
as to the manner in which Lily would, receive 
him. 

Farmer Broughton, sister Molly’s husband, met 
them at the station with his dogcart; and drove 
them home. Mr Gavericlc hailed his sister in a 
very kind voice, asking her a dozen questions in 
a breath, none of which she had an opportunity 
of answering. Tea-things were laid in the cosy 
parlour, and rubbing his hands as lie . glanced 
around, Gaveriek demanded : 

‘ Where is the little lassie ? I say, Broughton 
and Molly, where is she ? ’ 

‘ Oil, she ’s coining, she ’s coming,’ was his 
sister’s, reply ; ‘she is only putting on an extra 
ribbon in honour of the visitors.’ 

‘Hal the little witch,’ cried Mr Gaveriek, 
laughing heartily; ‘she means to break our 
hearts, Here she comes ; here she is ! ’ 

.Lily entered the room, bright and blushing 
with a beauty that almost, took Hulme’s breath 
away. She went up to Mr Gaveriek, put her 
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soft hands round his neck, and kissed him. The 
ecstasy of the old man on receiving this unex- 
pected salute was delightful to behold, and would 
be impossible to describe. Turning from him 
after a few seconds, she approached Dicky Hulino 
with a still higher colour in her face, and gave 
him her hand. 

‘I am glad to see you, 1 was all, she said; but 
the words were so softly spoken that no one 
heard them but Hnlme. 

And at tea— which was a rather formal business 
at the farm-house, with incidents of abundant 
bread-and-butter, cold ham and fowl, jams, and 
other things— she sat next to .him, and after a 
little while told him of her happy life in the 
country, of the primroses and violets that lined 
the hedgerows, of the nest-building of the birds, of 
the young lambs and young rabbits, and the corn 
springing -up in the sunshine. 

‘'What’s .all that talk about?’ inquired Mr 
ftaverick, who had been keeping them under 
furtive observation from the corner of his eye. 

‘I was telling Mr Ilulme about all the changes 
one sees in the country in the spring,’ she 
answered. 

‘Ah ! Better take him out after tea and show 
him some of them. It’s precious little we know 
about such tilings in the City, And there are 
some things he doesn’t know — that he ought to 
know,’ Mr Gaverick added. 

The significance of the observation was not lost 
upon Ilulme. The girl was innocent of the mean- 
ing, but she glanced shyly at the young man. 

‘I hope you will, Miss Lily,’ he said ; ‘ I should 
like a ramble through the fluids so much.’ 

‘Yery well,’ she answered at once. ‘I will get 
my hat and jacket.’ 

Dicky Hulme’s heart had never felt so buoyant 
as it did whilst she walked by his side through 
the pleasant fields. The primroses, and violets, 
and lambs,, and rabbits were unnoticed. They 
talked of the ‘Golden Lily’ and Jim Gaverick. 
The girl knew it was her own name the dear old 
miner bad given to bis find. On the downfall 
of her father and Revel they were altogether 
silent.. 

‘I think I never heard any news in my life,’ 
she said, ‘ that made me so happy as the news 
that. Jim was alive and well.’ 

‘Have you heard that lie is coming home?’ 

‘No!’ V i : 3 ...iYY-jiiAiy'k' 

: ‘He is. He will be in England in six weeks,’ 

' Oh, how I will kiss his clear old sunburnt 
face! Poor old Jim ! It must have been a 
disappointment to him, when lie returned to 
Coolgardie, to find that you had gone hack to 
England.’ ' 

. . ‘I believe so, Miss: Lily.’ : 

‘Why do you call me “Miss Lily”?’ 

‘The habit clings to me. What should I call 
you? “Miss- Warner ’’doesn’t come so readily to 

my tongue,’ : HA ..v'.v' -jwWdJdvihhyo 


‘Call me — Lily, simply,’ she said after a 
pause. 

‘Lily. Then, Lily, I am no longer to be “Mr 
Hnlme,” please.’ 

She laughed and blushed, 

‘Yery well,’ she replied. ‘And now, why did 
you leave Coolgardie?’ 

‘In the first place, I was too weak after my 
illness to do anything. In the next place, I 

believed Jim Solus was dead. Lastly’ He 

hesitated, and the girl looked at him with expectant 
eyes. ‘Well,’ lie said, lowering his voice, ‘for 
some reason I never could fathom, you came to 
see me no more. Then you went away to Eng- 
land without a good-bye. It was Very foolish of 
me, no doubt ; but I felt it keenly, and was sick 
until I got away from Coolgardie,’ 

She sat. down on the step of a stile, and after 
looking vacantly for a minute across a field of 
young corn, burst into tears. For some time her 
tears flowed freely and she made ho attempt to 
speak. Hnlme stood gazing upon her in perplexity 
and distress. 

‘Lily,’ he asked, ‘have I said any tiling to 
offend you ? ’ 

‘No, no, no ! Sit — sit down beside mo, and I 
will toll you.’ 

She made room for him on the narrow seat, and 
he was very close to her when lie sat down, 

‘This was the reason,’ she said, lowering her 
face. ‘ You showed me those letters from my 
father and Mr Revel. You did not know who I 
was. But I knew. How could I come near you 
again after that? I was my father’s daughter, 
Dicky, I was ashamed to meet you again. Yon 
would learn who I was, and shun me and despise 
and hate me. That was why I did not see you 
again.’ 

‘Oli Lily, Lily! What had your innocent soul 
to do with the misdeeds of others ? If I had only 
known ! And I thought, when you went away 
and they said you wore to marry Revel, that I 
could tear you out of my breast. But when I 
saw you again in London, sitting with him in a' 
theatre, in spite of myself my heart leaped out 
to you with a cry. I could not get you out of 
my life. And, fearing the' cause of your change, 

I have been afraid to speak to yon since you 
came to Mr Gaverick’s,’ 

‘You are not— afraid— now ?’ she whispered. 1 

‘Oh Lily !’ 

He was not, afraid now ; not afraid to kiss the 
sweetness of her lips, her cheek, her forehead, her 
hair, her hands— to strain her. to his heart, until 
she uttered a short ‘Oh !’ of delicious distress. 

; Six weeks from that day these two young people 
were married, Jim Gaverick looking most uncom- 
fortable in a black frock-coat, impressively .giving 
the bride away, Jim’s functions were not finished 
in the church. After the, breakfast at bis brother’s 
house, the division of the ‘Golden Lily’ had to 
take place, according to the terms of the original 
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partnership, from which no power on earth could 
make Jim depart by a liair’s-breadtli. Twenty- 
five thousand pounds and thirty-five thousand 
shares were transferred to Dicky Hulme, who had 
already settled upon Lily all he had — his mother’s 
little fortune. Nor was Jim likely to forget his 
promise to Miss Lily, as he still called her. 

‘My word, Michael!’ he said to his brother in 


ARMY RE CRU I 

T the present time, when the recruit- 
ing of the army is attracting public 
attention, it will not be inappro- 
priate to describe the systems by 
which foreign armies are main- 
tained, more especially as the adop- 
tion of conscription lias been boldly advocated of 
late. 

It is not necessary to trace the history of con- 
scription, for it is at once apparent that it arose 
in primitive communities when every man natu- 
rally armed himself to repel the attacks of in- 
vaders or to avenge injuries inflicted upon liis 
country. The modern principle of conscription 
was first adopted in Trance in 1798, and until 
1872 it was resorted to from time to time as 
necessity arose. After the disastrous defeat at the 
hands of the Germans, personal military service was 
finally adopted as the permanent means of provid- 
ing mi adequate fighting force. Every Frenchman, 
unless physically unfit, is hound to enter the 
army. There arc, however, certain youths who are 
exempt from this law. All men under five feet 
two inches in height, and others incapacitated by 
deformity or permanent disease, are exempt on 
the grounds of physical unfitness. Extreme ugli- 
ness, short sight, stammering, slight lameness, and 
an excess or the reverse of the right number 
of toes or fingers, are included under this head- 
ing. The eldest brother of a family of orphans, 
the only son of a widow, of a disabled father, 
or of a father over seventy,’ are required to serve 
for one year only. In the case of two brothers, if 
the younger is efficient, he enters the army and 
thus exempts his elder brother ; or if One of two 
brothers is serving when liis younger brother 
attains his twentieth year, or lias served previously, 
the younger is exempt. Convicted felons, as in 
England, are not allowed to enter the army. 

Every year about three hundred thousand 
Frenchmen reach the age of twenty. After the 
physically unfit, and those who are exempt under 
any of the above clauses, have been weeded out, 
the actual number of men required to maintain 
the, standard strength of the army is chosen by 
ballot. They spend three years in the active army, 
and are then: dismissed from permanent service 
and return to civil life. , But for the following 
ten years they are : numbered among the reserve 


his most solemn manner, ‘you will never know 
what a stunning girl Miss Lily is 1 I know — 
and Dicky knows. But you— you can’t imagine 
it, Michael!’ 

Mr Warner and Mr Revel, it may be mentioned, 
were not at the wedding, being detained abroad 
by circumstances beyond their control. 

THE END. 


T I R G ABROAD. 

of the active army. They are then drafted into 
the territorial army for six years ; at the conclusion 
of which they pass into the territorial reserve 
for another six years. Not until tlie age of 
forty-five does a Frenchman become free from 
all obligation to military service ; for thirteen 
years he is liable to be called upon to serve 
either at home or abroad, and for the following, 
twelve years to defend his country against in- 
vaders. No exemption can be purchased ; unless 
a conscript is exempt either on the ground of 
physique or for, family reasons, he is bound to 
serve liis twenty-five years. Until 1890 there was 
a class of conscripts known as ‘ one-year volun- 
teers,’ These were men of good education, who 
were allowed to purchase their discharge after 
one year’s service. The extent to which conscrip- 
tion has militarised France may he gathered from 
the fact that every fourth male is serving or 
lias served in the army. 

Compulsory service has been in force in Prussia 
since 1817, and in 1871 it was extended to the 
whole of the empire. Every German, with ex- 
ceptions similar to those in France, must serve 
twelve years in the army or navy. The term of 
service includes two years with the colours in the 
standing army (three years in the cavalry and 
artillery), four years in the reserve of the stand- 
ing army, two years in the Land welt r, and four,, in 
the Landsturm. On leaving the : active army and 
passing into the reserves, the men may be refused 
permission to emigrate during their first year of 
civil life. After the standing, army lias been 
recruited to its full strength each year, the sur- 
plus conscripts are enrolled in the Ersatztruppen, 
and. for twelve years undergo annual training. 
Until the age of forty-two all Germans, whether 
they have served in the active army or only in 
the Ersatztruppen, are liable to be called upon to 
serve in the Landsturm, In the infantry, men of 
good education are allowed, under certain con- 
ditions, to purchase their discharge after’ one 
year’s service. _ 

Universal service was introduced into Austria- 
Hungary in 18G8. There are no exemptions, and 
those who are physically unfit are obliged to pur- 
chase their freedom by payment of a fine accord- 
ing to their means. About seven; hundred and 
fifty thousand men are examined, yearly, arid of 
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these one hundred and fifty thousand are selected. 
Service is for three years with the colours, seven 
in the reserve of the active army, two years in 
the Landivehr, and ten in the Landsturm. The 
second class of conscripts are drafted into the 
Ersatz reserve for twelve years. Those who escape 
these terms with the first and second lines of 
defence are liable to be called upon to serve in he 
Landsturm from their nineteenth to their forty- 
second year. Thus every Austrian is at the call 
of his country for twenty-two years, though only 
three, and perhaps no, years are spent in actual 
service. In addition, men who have passed through 
the active army are also liable to be called upon 
to serve as officers in the Landsturm until sixty 
years of age. 

Russia adopted conscription in 1870. Purchase 
of freedom from service, though legally prohibited, 
is practised, eight hundred roubles (£127) being 
the usual sum. Some parts of Siberia and the 
Trans-Caucasus are still exempt from conscription. 
The period of service is from the twenty-first to 
the forty-third year. Four years are spent in the 
active army, fourteen in the reserve, and four 
in the ■ Opaltschonie or militia. Men drafted into 
the artillery or cavalry spend five years with the 
colours and only thirteen in the reserve. Every 
year nine hundred and fifty thousand Russians 
become liable for service ; hut of these only two 
hundred and seventy thousand enter the active 
army, the remainder being passed direct into the 
militia for twenty-two years. , Seventy per cent, 
of all conscripts are unable to read or write; and, 
as they are taught the rudiments of knowledge 
while in the army, conscription may be regarded 
as a system of education. The Cossacks form 
a separate class ; they pay no taxes, instead of 
which they are bound to give their military ser- 
vices for fifteen years. They enter the corps at 
eighteen, and after three years’ training pass into 
the front brigade for twelve years. Cossacks are 
obliged to provide and maintain their own horses, 
clothing, and equipment., About sixteen thousand 
Cossacks enter the army every year. 

All Italians are liable to military service from 
twenty to thirty-nine. The usual exemptions are 
permitted, and one -year volunteers are also 
allowed. The conscripts are divided into three 
classes. Those balloted into the first class spend 
nine years (five of which are spent on furlough) 
in the active army and. ten years in the militia. 
Conscripts of Class II. spend eight years in the 
active army, with: unlimited leave — which means 
that they receive no training, but are liable for 
eight' years to be called upon to enter the active 
army. They are then drafted into the.; militia Tor : 
eleven years. Class III. includes all other con- 
scripts ; they receive no training, but for nineteen 
years are liable to be drafted into the territorial 
militia. Tims very large numbers of Italian con- 
scripts receive no training at all, financial con- 
siderations forbidding it. 


In Belgium there is an eight years’ compul- 
sory service ; but, as only fourteen thousand men 
are needed annually, substitution and purchase 
are freely allowed. Compulsory service for nine 
years, without substitution, is the law in Hol- 
land. One year is spent in the infantry, one and 
a half in the cavalry and artillery, and the re- 
mainder in the reserves. In Sweden there is a 
twenty years’ service — eight with the colours and 
twelve in the reserve ; and in Denmark sixteen 
years. Service is compulsory on all for eight 
years in Spain or four years in the colonies, 
though freedom may bo purchased for £00. In 
Turkey all Moslems are liable to compulsory 
service, but Christians and other sectarians can 
purchase exemption. The Turk spends four years 
in the Nizam or active army, two years in the 
reserves, eight in the Reclif or Landvvehr, and 
six in the Mustalifnrz or Landsturm. Thus, from 
twenty to forty the Osmanlis are liable to military 
service. Though Switzerland is the only country 
in the world which possesses no standing army — 
the constitution forbidding it — military training 
is compulsory on all males. The Japanese in- 
troduced conscription in 1874, every male being 
liable to military service from seventeen to forty. 
Three years are spent in the active army, and 
the remainder in tlie reserves. Those who escape 
active training are numbered among the militia 
for the whole twenty-three years. Six years’ 
(from nineteen to twenty-five) compulsory service 
is in force in Egypt; hut as only fifteen hundred 
men are required annually, and one hundred and 
fifty thousand men reach the age of nineteen 
every year, the burden is a Very light one. 
Compulsory service is general in the South 
American Republics. In Brazil it is partly com- 
pulsory and partly voluntary. Each province 
must provide a fixed number of recruits, and if 
enough volunteers do not enlist, the requisite 
number is made up by conscription. The stand- 
ing army of the United States has heretofore been 
a small one ;, but in time of national danger all 
men from the age of eighteen to forty- five may 
be called to arms. 

Thus it will be seen that Britain is practically 
the only country that still recruits her army by 
voluntary enlistment. Under the Anglo-Saxons 
every freeman was bound to give three months’ 
military service every year. The feudal system 
cannot be called forced service, as the military 
service was a condition of and quit-rent for the 
tenure of land. But as. the feudal system died 
out, forced levies became common. It was with 
these that Elizabeth .waged her wars in Ireland 
and, James II, crushed Monmouth’s rebellion ; 
and it was the press-gang which recruited the. 
army and navy for the Napoleonic wars of this, 
century.. Thus the constitution has always recog- 
nised the liability of every man to be called upon 
to fight for his country. Kvmi now, by the Ballot 
Act of 1860, all males over five feet two inches 
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in height anil between the ages of eighteen and 
thirty are liable to be called upon to serve in 
the militia. Though this act is suspended every 
year by the Army Annual Act, it could at any 
time be brought into force. So near home as the 
Channel Islands ulL natives ot' physical fitness 
between sixteen and forty-five years of age are 
liable to be called upon to serve in the militia, 
refusal to do so being punishable by fine or im- 
prisonment. 

Militarism in Europe — despite the Tsar’s rescript — 
has not yet reached its zenith. All the states are 


increasing their armies and navies ; and the course 
which Great Britain will have to lake the future 
alone can decide. A great military power Britain 
is not, nor aspires to be; but if she is going to 
maintain her army and navy on the same relative 
scale with the other Powers, conscription in one 
form or another appears inevitable. This question 
will most probably form the burning one of the 
near future ; and it will then be for Britain to 
determine if she will sacrifice her sons, as well 
as her wealth, for the maintenance of the integrity 
of the Empire. 


LADY S T A L LAND’S DIAMOND: 

A STORY OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 


CHAPTER V. 



IRCUMSTANCE is the test of a 
man’s quality ; his conduct in a 
crisis the standard of his value.’ 

The Bishop closed the hook 
impatiently. Mr Dallis looked tip 
from his paper and smiled. They 
were both sitting on one of the lawn seats. 

‘What is the matter ?’ lie asked. ‘Is it very 
poor 1 ’ 

‘ It is absurd,’ said the Bishop. ‘ Absurd — inane ! 
It is time to restrict this man’s output and rising 
hastily, he stepped into the drawing-room to replace 
the volume upon a table. 

Commander Digbv, as usual, was there, and 
looked up as he entered. The Bishop gave him 
a glance of doubt and questioning, not unmingled 
with a little curious hut pardonable resentment. 
He remembered that this fellow-guest had checked 
his plans more than once by his apparent desire 
to lounge in that corner chair as often and as long 
as he possibly could. Such conduct seemed utterly 
thoughtless and unreasonable. 

But now the Commander rose, with a little 
gesture of relief. 

<1 give it up,’ he said lazily. ‘l am afraid that 
it won’t work.’ , 

‘Wlmt do you mcau 1 ’ asked the- Bishop, in 
natural surprise, ... 

-‘My little plan, or rather my theory,’ answered 
Commander Digby. ‘It’s about that diamond.’ 

‘Oh, indeed !’ 

The Commander proceeded, to explain. .‘I’ll 
tell you how it is,’ he said ; ‘it’s a rather curious 
case, because you are in it yourself. Do you know, 
I have an idea that Lady : Stalland’s diamond was;; 
picked up .by; one of the servants.’ 

1 Indeed V said the Bishop again. He was look- 
ing out through the window with no sign of par- 
ticular interest. 

‘Yes. Ignorance and sudden temptation, you 
know— just as I suggested at the dinner-table 
when tlie loss was discovered. But an idea occurred 


to me yesterday morning while I was dressing, 
and it was this : If one of the servants took the 
stone, she would probably soon regret the theft. 
As soon as she realised its value, and as soon as 
the loss was discovered, she would be frightened, 
and would begin to wish she hadn’t touched it. 

Then her one thought would lie What do 

you think?’ 

‘To hide it,’ suggested the Bishop deceitfully; 
for lie saw what was coming. 

‘Not at all— not at all. Her one thought would 
he to return it to the spot from which she had 
taken it. I am presuming, you observe, that it 
was one of those silly women. No man would do 
such a mad tiling.’ 

The Bishop nodded agreement. 

‘As soon as I thought of this,’ continued the 
Commander, ‘I determined to work it out. I 
came down early yesterday morning— you were 
down only just before me, if you recollect— 
almost expecting to find the diamond somewhere 
on the floor. It was not there, so I concluded 
that the woman had not yet had a chance to 
replace it. I calculated, however, that she would 
hang about the drawing-room until she found her 
opportunity, and that until she had found it she 
would look into the room just three times as often 
as any other person. That would be something 
after the style of the moth and the candle, you 
know. Therefore, I resolved to keep a good look- 
out and watch faces, keeping in the room as much 
as possible. In fact, I have Scarcely left the place 
for a minute except when I was bound to do so, 
or when there was some one else here.’ ~ ! 

‘ That is true,’ thought the Bishop. ‘You 
haven’t.’ 

‘You will understand, of course, that I am 
not qualifying for a thief-catcher,’ the Commander 
said apologetically. ‘I have been doing this for 
tho simple purpose of testing my little theory. 
But it hasn’t worked out as well as I expected. 
You’ll never guess who lias made the largest 
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number of visits to this room since yesterday 
morning.’ 

The Bishop might have made a very creditable 
guess. He thought it wiser not to try. 

‘It is yourself,’ said the Commander, 

‘Dear me!’ exclaimed the Bishop. ‘Dear me, 
how very remarkable 1’ and lie looked suitably 
startled and impressed. What a deceitful Bishop 
he had become silica Saturday! 

•Yes,’ proceeded Commander Digby, rising from 
his chair. * You have come into this room exactly 
twenty-three times since yesterday morning. As 
for the servants, why, not one of them lias acted 
a bit suspiciously, and it is evident that my 
theory was weak somewhere. I’ll give up detec- 
tive work after this.’ 

The Bishop smiled, If the Commander’s eye 
hacl been nearly as keen as liis tlieoiy, he must 
have noticed the sickliness of that smile ; hut 
lie did not notice, and in a moment more had 
passed out to join Mr Dallis on the lawn. 

Tlie Bishop was glad to see him go, for he 
was plainly a dangerous man. Standing alone 
on tlie hearth-rug, he wondered how many more 
threads lie had yet to conic upon in this tangled 
skein. 

It Was now Monday morning, and he was look- 
ing forward with feverish eagerness to the hour 
of Iris departure: As far as lie was aware, no 
fresh movement had yet taken place. Sir Edward 
had said nothing at breakfast., and Mr Eitehett 
was invisible. Tilings were quiet, and he began 
to think that tliey would remain in that state 
until he could settle them, 1,1 is letter to-morrow 
morning would do it. 

He had passed another miserable night — a night 
such as lie had often read of but never experi- 
enced before. As the hours had followed one 
another, Isis self-scorn had . magnified his fault 
into something quite Unlike itself. His old assur- 
ance, his self -confidence, had vanished utterly with 
■his self-respect, He had learned that he was 
nothing better than a contemptibly weak mortal, 
doing wrong because he dreaded the opinions of 
Ids fellow-men. He was not Saturday's Bishop of 
Hexminster, but sortie other feeble and unworthy 
creature who had in a mysterious way found him- 
self in lawn. v : 

So lie mused now, standing on the rug : where 
all his trouble had commenced, and looking 
vacantly at tlie bronzes on; the mantelpiece. But 
suddenly his glance fell upon a mirror which 
reflected the portions of the room behind him, and 
the region of the dooy ; and lie saw that some 
ope was watching him from the doorway. 

At first he was naturally startled, but liad tlie 
presence of mind not to look round, He ex- 
amined tlie face of the watcher carefully, and 
saw that it: was - the face of a woman — a young 
woman. : Something, partly memory, partly in- 
tuition, told him that it was the face of little 
Miss Connie’s nurse. ‘A-yi idfi.AvAiftvA- d A 1 -!;- 


In another moment lie saw more. The expres- 
sion on tlie girl’s face was not tlie expression 
of one who watches as a spy. True, there was 
a certain furtiveness about it, and she evidently 
did not intend to be seen ; but that was not 
all. There was a great deal of anxiety in the 
manner of her gaze, as though she wished, almost 
as much as she feared, to attract attention ; and, 
above all, there was a ' look of eager appeal not 
for a moment to be mistaken. 

Still watching, motionless, the Bishop tried to 
imagine a reason for this curious conduct. She 
wanted something ; that was clear enough. That 
her want was in some way connected with, him- 
self seemed equally clear. She was on very good 
terms with Martin, as he knew. Ah, yes — 
Martin ! 

The Bishop gave a start, as a horrible sugges- 
tion came to his mind, and the face vanished 
abruptly from the doorway. The house, he now 
noticed, was unusually quiet ; but it was a quiet 
which had in it a hint of impending danger. 
Where was Sir Edward? Whore was Lady 
Stalland? Where was Eitcliett ? He reached the 
door in three strides, just in time to hear light 
footsteps hastening down one of tlie farther 
corridors. 

He stood for a minute irresolute. Then the 
second footman happened to emerge from tlie 
dining-room. 

‘Where is Martin ?’ asked the Bishop. 

‘ In the library, my lord,’ 

‘Who is with him? Is your master there?’ 

‘Yes, my lord; and her ladyship, and the 
strung.-* gentleman.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said the Bishop; and tlie second 
footman, dismissed, went his way, wondering. 

Tlie Bishop stood in the hall for several moments 
longer, and then proceeded , to the library. Oil 
his way he was obliged to pass tlie stairs, mid one 
who Was slowly descending greeted his appearance 
with a cry of recognition : 

‘ Oil, there ’s my wobber ! ’ 

The .Bishop looked up. This time the child’s 
greeting caused him no tremor. 

‘Wobber!’ she cried, ‘have you seen nursie? 
I’se lost her.’ 

lie remembered the face at the drawing-room 
door. ‘Yes, my dear,’ lie said. ‘I think she, is 
down here.’ And he prepared to pass on. 

■ But there was something still to be said. The : 
child was now on the fourth step; looking full into 
his face. Wlnvt she, read there, with the marvel- 
lous and unreasoning perception of childhood, must 
-have produced her next question : 

‘Is the game finished, wobber? Is it over? 
Are. you going to give up the diamond you 
wobbed?’ 

The question was cruel, heartless, almost tri- 
umphant ; but the, face of the questioner was 
full of sun and laughter. The Bishop answered, 
mildly, yet speaking with difficulty : 
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‘I think so, my dear — I think so— I fear so.’ 

‘In the lib’wy?’ asked Connie. ‘Where papa 
; is? Then I’se coming with yon,’ And before 

i lie could protest or object she had descended the 

j remaining steps and had taken him by the hand. 

Half-umviliingly he submitted, and they went on 
together. 

In the library Sir Edward Stalland sat at the 
writing-table, with his back to the door. At his 
right stood Lady Stalland, and before him, with 
1 the table between, Martin the footman. Inspector 

Fitchett was also there. 

The entrance of the Bishop and his companion 
took place at a singular point in the proceedings. 
Sir Edward had just asked a question. 

‘So you refuse to speak, Martin? You have 
nothing more to say ? ’ 

It was a final question, and Martin had answered 
; it finally : 

‘Nothing, Sir Edward.’ 

A pause had followed — a pause curiously sug- 
gestive of a deadlock. It was during the pause 
1 that the new-comers entered. Their appearance 

was received by Lady Stalland with a sigh of 
relief, and Sir Edward evidently shared her 
S : emotion, Martin’s obstinate features relaxed a 

: little, but the inspector made no sign. 

.j ‘Oh, my dear Bishop,’ cried Lady Stalland, 

‘I am glad you have come in ! This is a most 
unhappy affair.’ 

The Bishop inclined his head gravely, and 
looked at Sir Edward. ‘Can I do anything?’ he 
asked. 

Then tlie baronet spoke abruptly. ‘We have 
been questioning Martin,’ he said ; ‘ you know the 
circumstances, and you can imagine why wo should 
have done so. We simply ask him whether he 
^ has seen anything, or whether he knows any- 

| thing, of his mistress’s diamond. He refuses to 

answer.’ 

‘Either “Yes” or “No,”’ interposed Fitchett 
quietly, 

‘Either “Yes” or “No/” repeated Sir Edward. 
There was, another long pause. With the 
exception of the child, who was gazing at her 
elders in wide-eyed surprise, every one seemed 
distinctly uncomfortable. Sir Edward and Lady 
Stalland waited for the Bishop’s opinion, and won- 
dered at his sternness and pallor ; while Martin 
hung his head low. But the most troubled 
of the whole group was probably Inspector 
Fitchett. 

For something was going awry with his plans. 
When Martin had been called in a few minutes 
before— when the footman had found himself face 
to face with this old acquaintance — everything 
had seemed to he going light enough. The man’s 
amazement, his dismay, his evident guilt and fear, 
had gladdened (ho officer’s heart with prospects of 
speedy success. Then Sir Edward had asked the 
fellow a question, ami a check had taken place at 
once. 





He had never expected a refusal to answer. 
Denial would have been natural, and he had been 
fully prepared to hear a long tissue of falsehoods 
and protestations. He had been still more pre- 
pared to witness a collapse, a confession, and a 
pitiful appeal for mercy. But silence might mean 
anything, and be did not forget that the whole 
of the evidence was purely circumstantial. He 
watched the faces and waited, his small blue eyes 
half-closed. 

‘Of course/ said Sir Edward, ‘since lie refuses 
to speak, I have only one thing to do. There 
is no alternative.’ 

The next remark came from the most unlikely 
quarter. It was spoken in a small voice, full of 
indignant surprise : 

‘But Martin isn’t a wobber. He isn’t a hit of 
a wobber !’ 

‘Ha !’ said Inspector Fitchett to himself ; 1 vvliat, 
is this?’ Lady Stalland frowned at the child, 
and Sir Edward turned impatiently. Seeing, how- 
ever, that she held the Bishop’s hand, he said 
nothing. It was the Bishop who silenced her by 
a whisper of ‘Hush !’ The others had been sur- 
prised at her remark, hut he had been alarmed. 

He had come to settle this matter himself, and 
she must not do it for him. In Martin’s face he 
saw that the game was not yet really over— that 
the man was prepared to keep silence, He would 
keep silence, at least, until to-morrow, when all 
Would be set to rights. But the Bishop had 
brushed the thought aside with contempt. He 
was a man once more. 

His emotions of the niglit had culminated in a 
sudden revival of his fugitive courage, Face to 
face with this crisis in affairs, he became himself 
again. Martin’s conduct was a revelation, and the 
revelation a stimulant. While his weakness had 
been without hurt to others he had indulged it ; 
had allowed it to lead him into doubtful places, 
into evasions, shufflings, almost into baseness. 
Now he saw another man accused in his stead, and 
it was another matter. So there was something 
heroic in the way in which he faced the group and 
prepared to own his error. In spite of his pallor, 
lie had never been so like a Bishop, so like a 
man. 

‘ I am sorry/ he began— 1 1 am sorry that Martin 
should have been suspected in connection with 
the loss of the diamond. It is a great mistake.’ 

He paused, to allow his words to have their full 
effect. Inspector Fitchetl heard them with grow- 
ing uneasiness, the others with surprise. Martin 
looked up in breathless anxiety. But at that 
critical moment there came a slow tap, tap, tap 
from the edge of the table where the Bishop stood, 
anil Miss Connie was heard to count in a loud 
whisper, '■One, two, three!' 

Dio Bishop heard, hut did not look down. He 
had more to say, and lost no time. 

‘ I have already told Inspector Fitchett/ he said, 
with a stern glance at the officer, ‘that I have 
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every confidence in Martin’s integrity, despite what 
occurred a few years ago. I have the very highest 
reasons for this confidence.’ 

Tap , tap, tap — ‘Four, five, dx,’ counted Miss 
■Connie, in quiet disdain of all that was passing. 
And there the Bishop paused, exactly on the 
verge of his confession. The others were looking 
at him no longer— all eyes were upon the child 
at his side. 

lie looked down. On the edge of the table 
were six pieces of glass. At the same instant she 
raised her eyes triumphantly — the child who had 
placed them there. 

‘ You wobbed one of my diamonds,’ she said ; 
1 but I had six all the time. I found one more 
on the carpet 1 ’ 

The pallor of the Bishop’s face seemed to 
deepen as the last words were borne in upon 
his understanding. His lips were parted, and he 
stared vacantly, first at the articles on the table, 
then at the countenances of those around him. 
Mr Eitehett’s eyes were wide open for once, and 
the word he uttered was short and sharp. Martin’s 
expression was one of astonishment, and so was 
Lady Stalland’a. But Sir Edward, with an excla- 
mation quite as abrupt as the detective’s, picked 
up one of the six glass diamonds and gazed at it 
fixedly. 

There was a brief pause. The object Sir 
Edward held was smaller than the other five, 
but it gleamed with tenfold lustre. 

‘What is it?’ gasped the Bishop. ‘Is it the — 
is it the’- — r- 

‘Yes,’ said Sir Edward quietly; ‘ it is. It is 
the lost diamond I’ 

To the Bishop’s gaze, the faces around him 
were hazy at that moment. He gripped the edge 
of the table: to steady himself. His companions 
began to speak, excitedly, wonderingly; but he 
did not hear wliat they said. He was recalling 
the incidents of Saturday night, the words of the 
child, the finding of the diamond, and the truth 
was coming home to him — the real truth this 
time. Had he been mistaken all along? Had he 
suffered all those agonies needlessly? Could it be 
possible ? 'v- : ■ : 

Slowly he took from 'its place of concealment 
the other diamond— the one he had found. With 
a sickly smile, lie laid it down beside the others. 
It was exactly like them. Then he looked at 
Miss Connie. ;fi pfp;--. " fir fp : P:' : ' 

‘That’s my diamond,’ she said, nodding in 
complete understanding. ‘That’s my diamond. 
You’ve been a make-believe wobber ever since 
Saturday; but now the game is over;’ and she 
gathered up the toys in her chubby hands with 
every sign of satisfaction and delight. 

Yes, the game was over. Again the Bishop 
smiled. The child’s words were quite true. He 
had been only a make-believe robber after all. 
But wliat a terrible game it had been ! He had 
been playing in dead earnest. 


Half-an-hour later Inspector Fitcliett was being 
driven away in the dog-cart, muttering sundry 
opinions as to the ‘infernal meddlesomeness’ of 
children and the stupidity of their parents. Sir 
Edward was telling his guests in tile drawing- 
room how the diamond had at last been found in 
the very spot where no one had dreamed of 
looking for it ;. and Miss Connie was reflecting 
upon the really excellent way in which a bishop 
can make-believe to be a robber. The Bishop 
himself, after a short interview with Lady Stalland, 
was speaking to Martin in the hall. The incident 
of the lost diamond was over and doue with, and 
the Bishop was, to all appearance, the Bishop of 
last week, benign but dignified, affable but stately. 
Yet this interview and one which followed it 
indicated that there had been a change. 

‘ Martin,’ lie said kindly as the man came up, 
‘ I have been thinking of what you told me on 
Saturday evening. Your words gave me great 
pleasure, and I shall be glad to try you once 
more in my own service.’ 

‘Yes, my lord,’ said Martin humbly. Since he 
had discovered the injustice of his late suspicions 
the poor fellow had not dared to look his lord- 
ship in the face. 

‘As it happens,’ the Bishop continued, ‘my 
butler, Gaunet, will be leaving at the end of 
the quarter. If you think you could take his 
place you may write to me in a day or two. 
I have mentioned the matter to Lady Stalland 
already.’ 

And with that the Bishop passed on. Martin 
stood still, thinking it over, and the more he 
thought of it the more astonished he became. 
Why, the butler at the Palace had a house all 
to himself. A house, of course, meant a wife to 
keep it; and a wife But when his medita- 

tions had reached that point he hurried away to 
find Miss Connie’s nurse. 

The other interview indicating a change in the 
Bishop took place at lunch. The story of the 
diamond had, of course, to be retold, and Sir 
Edward concluded the tale with an expression of 
surprise. 

‘What puzzles me,’ he said, ‘is Martin’s silence. 
I can’t imagine why lie should have refused to 
answer the question I asked him.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Commander Rigby, ‘I shouldn’t 
trouble about that. Perhaps the man was hurt, 
and some people get obstinate when they feel 
insulted. He felt himself in Eitchctt’s black 
books, you know.’ 

The Commander’s suggestion was generally con- 
sidered satisfactory, and the matter dropped. Mrs 
Digby, who was again the Bishop’s neighbour, 
then turned to another subject. 

‘By the way,’ she began, ‘you remember the 
case we were speaking of the other night. That 
man has been brought before the magistrates.’ 

The Bishop remembered very well. ‘Indeed?’ 
lie said. ‘What was the result?’ 
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‘He reserved liis defence,’ answered Mrs 
Digby, ‘and he hinted that he was the victim 
of circumstances. Of course that’s all non- 
sense, as you said on Saturday. Circumstances, 
indeed ! ’ 

It was a minute or more before the Bishop 
replied. ‘Hem!’ lie said slowly but clearly. ‘I 
have been thinking over that remark, and have 
slightly changed my opinion. If the man pleads 
circumstances, I shall be inclined to wait a little. 
Circumstances, you know, my dear Mrs Digby’ 

‘Yes,’ murmured the lady as he paused. ‘Cir- 
cumstances’ — 

‘Often alter cases,’ the Bishop concluded 
calm!}'. 

It seemed a very trite, a very aged remark ; 
yet when he held it up to criticism he saw that lie 
could not have said anything more representative 
of his own changed, enlightened views. Mrs Digby 
subsided into wondering silence, entering the last 


T I I E MONT II : 

A RELIC OP BYGONE TIMES. 

VERY curious aiid interesting dis- 
covery has been made by a local 
antiquary, Mr W. A. Douelly, on 
the shores of the river Clyde, 
about a mile east of Dumbarton 
Castle, Here lias been found tbe 
remains of a ‘crannog,’ or dwelling on piles, the 
structure being situated below high-water mark 
and about fifty yards from the water at low tide. 
Its circumference is one hundred and eiglity-four 
feet, the outer circle of piles being of oak 
sharpened to a point with stone axes, and still 
perfectly sound where the wood has been buried 
in tlie ground. Tbe other woods used in this 
ancient dwelling-place of man are birch, ash, &c., 
and are used for the transverse beams and for the 
pavements. Twelve feet outside the structure 
extends a huge refuse-heap, in which have been 
found the bones of dogs, cattle, sheep, &c., a hone 
or whetstone, and distinct evidences of the use of 
fire. In the immediate neighbourhood lias also 
been discovered a canoe, thirty-seven feet long, 
with a beam of four feet, and hollowed; out of a: 
single oak-tree. This pile-dwelling is of more 
than ordinary interest in that it seems to be the 
first which lias been found in tidal water. 

ALUMINIUM FOR INDIA.. 

Aluminium, which is now used in Great Britain 
for such a. variety of purposes, has recently .been 
introduced, into Madras, and cooking-pots and 
other utensils which used to be made of copper 
and brass are -now. being manufactured of the 
white .'.lhetal. Professor Gluitterton; of the Madras 
University, has been the mainspring • of this new 


remark in her mental note-book for future use. 
How broad-minded the clear Bishop was ! 

As I have already said in other words, tlia 
Bishop of Hexminster is famous for liis sympathy 
with the faults and failings of his fellow-men, 
and for liis reluctance to judge them hastily. He 
is always ready to consider the argument of cir- 
cumstances ; but even liis most intimate friends 
cannot guess that this is because circumstances 
on one occasion made him almost a criminal, and 
showed him in his own conduct the helplessness 
and the weakness of even the most upright of 
men and bishops. His admirers do not know this, 
and probably will not credit tlie story when 
they read it ; but the Bishop’s own character, in 
its increased charm and attractiveness, is the best 
possible evidence of his short and unhappy con- 
nection with Lady Stalland’s diamond. 

THE END. 


departure, for he caused experiments to be made 
at the metal-working classes of the School of Arts 
at Madras, and in tin’s way interested the natives 
in the matter. As a result a small factory was 
established, and this met with such signal success 
that in five months the output of manufactured 
aluminium amounted to a ton a month. This, 
be it remembered, would be equal, bulk for bulk, 
to four times as much copper. It is considered 
curious that the intense conservatism of the 
Indians should have allowed such nn innovation 
to succeed ; but on one point they are obdurate. 
The old shapes and fashions of vessels must lie 
rigidly adhered to in malting them of the new 
material, and as these shapes vary in different 
districts, the point is one of some importance. 

aluminium versus stone. 

A German firm of colour-printers, Messrs 
Scholz, of Mainz, are credited with the introduc- 
tion of a printing surface of which the metal 
aluminium is the base, which is found to be a 
most efficient substitute for the unwieldy and 
heavy lithographic stone. The metal is coated 
with a chemical surface which has the property 
of absorbing water like the stone, and has also, 
when dry, a like affinity for .fatty inks. The 
artist can make his design direct on the surface, 
so that it is not vitiated by interference from 
another hand ; and such design, when it has served 
its purpose, can be readily removed to make room 
for another without the long process of grinding 
down which is necessary With a drawing on stone. 
One of these new plates enn thus be used for 
hundreds of; times, and they are so thin that a 
hundred amt fifty of them occupy only the space 
of one lithographic stone. It is to be hoped that 
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this new process of printing will be demonstrated 
at tlm exhibition of lithography which will prob- 
ably be opened in London before these words 
appear in print. 

THE PLAGUE. 

Dr F. G. Clemow contributes to the Lancet 
some, very interesting facts regarding the plague 
epidemic in Calcutta, which go far to prove that 
rats were responsible for the introduction of the 
disease into that city. It seems certain that rats, 
ill common with dogs, pigs, pigeons, and domestic 
fowls, are liable to be affected by the disease, and 
that, some time before the occurrence oE a single 
case of plague among the human inhabitants of 
Calcutta, it was reported to the health officer that 
a number of dead rats had been found in a 
building near the river. Shortly afterwards more 
dead rats were found in a street close by and in 
the offices of a shipping company near to the 
wharf where ships unload. This discovery, from 
its unusual character, attracted much attention, 
and as a precautionary measure disinfectants were 
largely used. Subsequently some o£ the dead 
rodents were examined at the municipal labora- 
tory, and found to be infected with the plague 
bacillus. Since this time dead rats have been 
ifpuiid in the city in large numbers, and more 
especially in and about the houses where cases' of 
human plague have occurred. . . 

A NEW USE FOR THE TELEPHONE. 

The monotony of farm life in Australia, where 
houses are few and far between, lias recently been 
modified by an. ingenious use of the telephone. 
It would hardly have paid any one to lay wires 
from farm to farm, for those buildings are often 
separated by many miles of open country; but 
some one found that the wire fences which are 
in common use were most efficient lines of com- 
munication for telephonic purposes; aud the dis- 
covery has resulted in friendly intercourse being 
established between tlie members of families 
separated from one another by as much as A 
dozen miles. A number of different stations are 
now 1 connected together in this way, mid we can 
readily understand what comfort the thought 
must bring;, to the members of an isolated house- 
hold that they are, in case of emergency, ' within 
call of fellow-beings; 

MAKING HASTE TO BE RICH. 

That there are hundreds of persons who still 
believe in the possibility of perpetual motion, the 
philosopher's stone, aud other myths of bygone 
times is well known. But there was certainly 
some excuse for those who recently invested their 
savings in the Electrolytic Marine Salts Company 
of America, whose ostensible business it was to 
extract gold from sea-water ; for it is a scientific 
fact that the waters of the ocean do contain a 
certain proportion of the precious metals in solu- 


tion. According to Oattriertf Magazine, the trick 
by which the subscribers were induced to part 
with their money was simple but decidedly clever. 
They were invited to witness a most conclusive 
experiment which took place in a shed which 
projected over the water at the end of a pier. 
Through a trap in the floor a pan of mercury — 
and it should be noted that the capitalists had 
brought the metal with them in order that they 
might be assured of its initial purity — was let 
down into the sea. An electric battery was then 
connected up with it, and the current allowed to 
act upon the sunken mercury for several hours ; 
while the men with the money-bags kept watch 
the whole night through in order to see that all 
was fair. In the morning the pan of quicksilver 
was raised from the sea-bottom and its contents 
at once assayed, when the metal was found to be 
heavily charged with gold. It is supposed that 
during the night a diver was employed to sub- 
stitute the valuable amalgam for the pure mercury 
in the submerged pan. However this may have 
been, the 1 inventor ’ of the process has disappeared 
with some sixty-eight thousand pounds, which re- 
present the profits on the transaction, obtained 
not from sea- water, but from the pockets of the 
credulous. 

THE TRANSPORT OP TIMBER. 

A huge raft of timber six hundred feet long, 
cigar-shaped, with a central diameter of fifty feet, 
was recently towed from the Columbia River to 
Sun Francisco, a distance of seven hundred miles, 
in five and a lmlf days. The weather was certainly 
very favourable for the venture ; but the event 
is noteworthy for the reason that this is the 
largest structure of the kind which lias ever 
entered the above-mentioned port. Other con- 
signments of the same nature and equally large 
ore now being arranged for, this method of 
transport having several advantages. The number 
oE piles contained in this cable-bound raft was 
ten thousand, each pile consisting of a log of 
timber from thirty to forty feet long, with a 
diameter at the butt-end of about eighteen inches— 
in all the raft comprised five million lineal feet of 
timber. To convey a similar cargo piecemeal by 
steamer in the old-fashioned method of stowage, 
twenty vessels of the largest capacity would have 
been required, while the expense would have been 
trebled. It is intended later on to economise still 
more by transporting timber which has already 
been sawn into square logs. 

RECOVERING A LOST BELL. 

A story told not long ago to an audience at 
the United Service Institute, London, is illustrative 
of the fact that native instinct— or shall we call 
it common-sense ? — will sometimes solve a problem 
which technical training fails to grapple with 
successfully. During the second Burmese war the 
British troops endeavoured to carry oil' to Calcutta, 
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as a trophy, a big bell the weight of which was 
more than forty tons. The engineers managed 
to get it as far as the river Irawadi ; hut, in 
trying to get it on shipboard, the tackle slipped 
and the unwieldy thing rolled over and disap- 
peared beneath the water. After trying in vain 
to raise the bell from the river-bed, the engineers 
were forced to admit that the task was beyond 
them, and went their way. Then the Burmese 
went to work, and, strange to say, they soon 
accomplished the task in which the British 
had failed. They first of all encased the upper 
part of the bell in a wooden structure, so as to 
convert its external form into that of a cylinder, 
and they .then, by means of ropes, rolled it up 
the river-bank on to dry land. It is obvious 
that the water must have been very shallow to 
admit of this method of procedure. 

CLOCKS WHICH TALK. 

A very curious development of Edison’s famous 
phonograph is found in the speaking clocks and 
watches now being manufactured in Switzerland, 
timepieces which altogether throw into the shade 
the old ‘ repeaters,’ which on the pressure of a 
stud would strike, or ‘repeat’ the last hour. In 
the new form of watch a button is pressed ; but, 
instead of the atrukc of a bell, the owner is 
informed of the time in articulate speech. 
Alarm-clocks are also made ; but instead of the 
usual vibratory bell, they call out, 1 It’s six o’clock. 
Up you get, and don’t go to sleep again.’ These 
talking clocks and watches are due to the 
ingenuity of a French manufacturer who has 
settled, in Geneva. In order to make his wares 
talkative, he introduces into the works a disc 
of india-rubber, which oil its edge hears the 
necessary phonographic 1 record ’ — in connection, 
we presume, with a vibrating diaphragm. 

moving A HOUSE, 

By the term ‘moving house’ is meant in this 
country, the unpleasant operation of shifting one’s 
belongings from one domicile to another ; but in 
America it is the house itself— roof, walls, bricks, 
and mortar— that is moved. This wondrous 
engineering feat has been accomplished so often 
that it ceases to excite much remark among our 
transatlantic cousins, but, for some undiscovered 
reason, the work of house-shifting never seems 
to be undertaken in Britain. The Continent has, 
however, afforded, at least one example of ; this 
mode of changing the site of residence, for a few 
months ago a house which interfered with the 
•enlargement of a German rail way-station., was 
pushed along for three hundred and fifty feet 
to its new situation. The entire journey was 
accomplished in seventeen days, the structure, 
witli its cellars and various stories all complete, 
being supported on rollers and thrust forward by 
jacks. The house weighed seven hundred and 
fifty tons. The operation was completed without 


the cracking of a single pane of glass, and the 
entire expense was half the estimated cost of 
pulling the building to pieces and setting it up 
again on its new foundations. 

A CURIOUS CASE OK SOMNAMBULISM. 

The modern novelist is very prone to found 
his plots on the doings of sleep-walkers and 
hypnotists; but, as usual, ‘truth is stranger than 
fiction,’ and his efforts are outdone by actual 
occurrences. Here, for example, is a true story 
from France of a gentleman missing from liis 
bedroom a packet containing more than two 
thousand pounds’ worth of bonds. : The thief, 
could not be traced ; but shortly uftenvards the 
mistress of Lhe house, who had taken the robbery 
to heart even more than her husband, was taken 
to a doctor, for she was suffering from nervous 
prostration. The doctor, a firm believer in 
hypnotism, was told of the robbery ; and, putting 
two and two together, hypnotised liis patient and 
extorted a confession from her that she had taken 
the bonds and buried them in the garden. There, 
upon search being made, they were found ; but 
the lady is as yet cpiite ignorant of the fact that 
slie herself was the person who hid them. 

A RECENT EGYPTIAN DISCOVERY. 

It lias hitherto beeii supposed that in Egypt the 
practice of embalming the bodies of the dead and 
forming them into mummies was the most ancient 
method of sepulture ; but Professor Flinders 
Petrie, the. well-known . Egyptologist, lias, by 
recent excavations, thrown, quite a new light upon 
this question of the ancient method of ; disposing 
of the dead. At Deshusheli, a place about fifty 
miles south of Cairo, he has discovered a series of 
tombs, in the coffins of which he has found com- 
plete skeletons from which the flesh has been 
carefully dissected, evidently previous to burial. 
The coffins are of admirable workmanship, are 
made of sycamore, and are ill perfect preserva- 
tion, notwithstanding their five thousand years’ 
burial in tlie saud. It remains to be proved by 
further excavations whether the mutilation of the 
bodies was performed as a ceremonial rite, or 
whether this removal of flesh from the bones 
points to cannibalism on the part of the ancient 
. people. 

RAILWAY A Ct’l DEN TS. 

It Would seem that the business of insuring 
against, train accidents must be a very profitable 
one, for, according to the most recent statistics— 
those for last year— the risks to human life in 
travelling by railway are of tlie. slightest. The 
figures refer to accidents in the United Kingdom, 
only ; and we gather from them that only one 
person was killed among every eight millions 
carried, while only one person in six hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand was injured. It would, 
therefore, appear that it would be far safer to 
travel all day by rail than to venture upon Lhe 
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ordinary .risk incurred in going up and down 
stairs in one’s own 'household. It is quite needless 
to state that the danger of crossing the crowded 
streets of our large cities and towns is vastly 
greater than any incurred in taking a journey by 
railway. It is sad to see, at the same time, that 
the number of railway servants killed and injured 
—especially during shunting operations— maintains 
a terribly high average ; and we are glad to note 
that , steps are being taken to ascertain whether 
there is anything in the practice adopted on 
foreign railway systems which can bo introduced 
here with a view to lessen the number of fatalities 
which occur. 

DISCOVERIES AT POMPEII. 

It is quite certain that no excavations have 
ever aroused so much general interest as those 
which have been in progress for so many years at 
Pompeii. This is no doubt due to the awfully 
tragic manner in which the place was overwhelmed 
by the ashes from Vesuvius nearly two thousand 
years ago. Contrary to popular belief, it was not 
flowing streams of lava that did the mischief, but 
ashes mingled with a deluge of rain, which sealed 
up the houses under twenty feet of mud, which lias 
lung ago solidified. Only a comparatively small 
portion of the city. has as yet been uncovered once 
more to the light of day ; but the work is still 
progressing, and it does not lose in interest. One 
of the most recent discoveries is that of the site 
of a small but most beautiful temple, which was 
evidently iu course of construction when the 
city was overwhelmed. There are the various 
parts of the building; exquisite pieces of mould- 
ing, and Corinthian capitals, some half-executed, 
With the chisel-marks plainly visible upon the 


stone, lying about ready to be placed in position, 
as they were left by the Roman workmen just 
previous to the catastrophe. There was also re- 
cently found buried outside the city walls a most 
exquisitely designed piece of mosaic pavement 1 — a 
perfect picture in stone representing a group of 
seven philosophers in council. This noble work 
has been purchased by the Italian government, 
and will be added to the treasures of the Naples 
Museum. : 

SONNET. 

There’s that more precious than the diamond’s flame, 
And beautiful as is the ruby’s glow, 

Or bloom of pearls : which gold indeed may maim, 

And yet not easily again bestow : 

■Which givetli beauty grace, like scent to flowers ; 

Without which, beauty is a rootless bloom : 

Which raiseth bright-dressed thoughts, like vernal showers 
The beaded grass, and gildetli sorrow’s gloom. 

It makes a beggar happy as a king : 

A king who wants it is a fettered slave ! 

’Tis Manhood’s very Sceptre ; it may bring 
Hope to tlie hero, courage to the brave ! — 

1 Come, tell us, pray, what is this priceless wealth V 
Wliat we are spendthrifts with, my friends — our 
Health I 

6. G. Somerville. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ON WILD HORSE CREEK. 


f 1 



jELL, I reckon the claim’s about 
worked out. Only a patch 
after all. What do you think ? 
Not that that matters much.’ 

‘Maybe another few weights 
loft in the cracks ; we can clear 
up in the morning,’ I replied, 
IS& answering my mate Amos Ormon’s 
ungracious speech as we sat outside our tents 
and smoked in the moonlight after supper.' 

Ill front of us, a quarter of a mile away, 
loomed a high range of scrubby bills, at whose 
foot, over shingly bars, ran Wild Horse Creek, 
a tributary of the Georgina. 

Prospecting in half-hearted fashion, after 
many disappointments, here at last we had 
struck promising coloursj pegged out a claim, 
sunk many shafts without much luck ; and 
then, in the very last one that oitr rations would 
run to, bottomed on a patch worth the having. 
Our camp was in as secluded and solitary a spot 
as could be found in North-western Queensland j 
for, although the country was known to be auri- 
ferous, so. few and far between had any finds 
been made that gradually prospectors hud given 
it up in disgust, and moved oil to the Cion- 
curry and other fields towards the Gulf of 
■Carpentaria. 

Amos 0 rrn on was an old ‘GulfOT’- — a name 
hy which the settlers and bushrnen around the 


shores of the Carpentarian Gulf are locally 
known — I had met and worked with for a short 
time as mate on the Gilbert diggings, whither 
I had drifted from a coasting brig that Tier 
skipper had managed to stick., securely on the 
Horseshoe Reef, off Tribulation Island. I was 
mate of her; and the Coolctown Marine Board 
— although I had not been on deck at the 
time of the accident — having suspended my 
ticket for six months, I determined to try my 
luck ashore for at least that period. 

Of my present mate I know little. People 
in the hush work alongside each other for years 
in ignorance of the slightest personal detail. 
About forty, stout and ‘nuggety ’ of build, with 
a flaming shock of red hair, thick fleshy nose, 
face burnt to a permanent brick colour, mouth 
bidden under a heavy moustache that lay almost 
White against the brown skin, and a pair of 
small, light-blue eyes, Amos hailed for an 
Australian native. But I always doubted this, 
because at odd times he rolled his ‘r’s and 
burred them in a way that few men do unless, 
to the manner born— -between, say, Tweed and 
Tees.-: His temper for the most part was a: cold 
and saturnine one, and there was no cordiality 
between us, although I strove by working my 
hardest to keep my end of the log up, and atone 
as much as possible for the lack of that practical 
experience as a miner that. ;Miy companion pos- ; 
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aessed in a very high degree. A peculiarity of 
Onnon’s was to look as if ho was always Brood- 
ing , over something: — always turning some pro- 
ject over and over in his mind with a ponderous 
secretiveness that feared discovery. Only a 
mannerism, likely enough, hut an unpleasant 
one. Had there been any chance of getting a 
better mate, I would have long ago left . him. 
But the majority of the Gulfers on these tucker 
diggings— for they were . little else— were as 
rowdy and drunken a lot of scoundrels at the 
time I write of as Australasia could produce. 
Though peculiar and often disagreeable, Amos 
was a big cut above any of the alleged diggers 
I had as yet come across, who, the greater part 
of them, struck me as in search of most things 
except gold. 

My mate made no reply to my last remark, 
only smoked and pondered, whilst the moon 
rose higher, turning from yellow to white, and 
pouring floods of light over the flat at our feet, 
showing, the, red heaps of mullock from many 
‘ duffers ’ stretching up from the creek-hank to 
the last shaft just in front of us — our ‘golden 
hole.’ 

: ft had been a good season; grass was plentiful, 
and the steady klop-klop-klop of our knocking 
horse-bells came pleasantly to the ear in token 
of steady feeding ; whilst the warm air was 
laden with the thick, heavy perfume of many 
species of beautiful flowering scrub. Our tents 
were pitched in the shade of a clump of blood- 
woods and Moroton Bay ashes, and just in front 
of them was a rough erection of four forks and 
rafters, bark-roofed to form a sort of cooking- 
place. Underneath- this was the always smoul- 
dering fire, the camp oven, billies, pan, and other 
utensils. Another similar structure, only covered 
in with bushed and furnished with table and 
seats of split slabs, served as dining-room. In 
all these matters Ormon was most methodical 
and painstaking. Remnants of food bring ants 
about a place, and one, even, of those insects in 
liis tent made him restless and uncomfortable. 
As to his personal habits, they were those of a 
cat. He would wash himself a dozen times a 
day, always preferring to get away out of sight 
to a water-hole in the creek; the least smudge 
froth pot or billy on his lingers made him 
palpably uneasy until it was off; and lie spent 
all Sunday combing and brushing, clipping and 
cleaning about his body, in an excess of fas- 
tidiousness that would have been remarkable 
oven in civilised places, but that a thousand 
miles from them, in the heart of the wild husli, 
was simply wonderful. 

Under the rude table in the dining-shed was 
‘planted’ our most unexpected find, some thirty 
pounds’ weight of nearly pure gold. I had 
sent up the first greenhide bucket full the 
preceding morning from a depth of fifty feet, 
seeing nothing out of the way in the usual mass 
of clay and water-worn gravel through which I 


had worked in one corner of the shaft until I 
struck bed-rock of granite from which the pick- 
point bounded with the solid-sounding, unmis- 
takable jar that echoes ‘true bottom’ to the 
miner’s ear. But, ns I was saying, I had 
shovelled the dirt into the bucket and sung 
out to ‘Heave up!’ possessing not the slightest 
suspicion that the stuff wns thick with gold. 
So little had we seen of the noble metal for 
many a day that I simply worked away mechani- 
cally and without interest ; having resolved, 
too, that, now my ‘suspension’ was expired, I 
would at once he off to sea again. Digging, I 
presumed, was all very well where one was 
getting something, if only tucker. But for 
week's we had not made an ounce, and into 
the bargain worked like niggers and lived like 
Chinamen— principally on tough kangaroo meat, 
birds, and rice. My clothes were patched with 
gunny-bags, my boots all uppers, and, taking it 
full and by, I was about satisfied that I was 
not meant for a hush life. 

Therefore, you can imagine my Surprise when, 
as my shift finished and Ormon hove me up, 
the first thing to catch my eye was a big 
panning-off dish half-full of dull yellow lumps 
and specks in all imaginable shapes and sizes. 

Characteristically enough, my mate had said 
not a word to me, toiling below, of the riches 
he was washing out of each bucket I sent up ; 
and even now, as I stared in wonder at the 
pretty show, there was no answering gleam in 
his cold eye, no smile under the white thatch 
. of his lips. . 

‘Lower away,’ was all he curtly said, after 
we had poured the gold into a stout sugar-bag 
and covered it with mullock. ‘I expect it’s 
only a patch. Don’t try to wash anything till 
my shift’s over. If anybody passes, toil ’em 
we ’re scarce makin’ tucker.’ A A/ 

The foot or so of wash-dirt on the bottom 
was soon cleaned up, Then we put in a drive, 
but there was nothing hut heavy clay and rock. 
On every side it was the same ; and by sun- 
down my mate had quite satisfied himself that 
our find was hut: one of those rare pockets . 
dropped upon now and then, but for the pre- 
sence of which there seems nothing to account, 
and that led no farther, 

‘ What ’s about -the value of the gold we ’ve 
got t ’ I asked presently. 

‘Nearly £1100,’ lie replied, ‘taking it at 
£3, 17s. Gd. per ounce. Your share’ll he, at 
that rate, close on £700. Not bad for a new 
chum like you, is it 1 ’ 

‘ Capital ! ’ 1 exclaimed buoyantly. ‘ I was 
thinking of making otf to sea again; but if wo 
can keep going in such fashion I ’ll stick to 
you a hit longer. Shall wo try another shaft 
to-morrow 1 ’ 

‘ Clean up the one we ’re at first,’ said ho ; 

‘ wo might ha’ missed a little on the bottom. 
And as for sticking to me, why, us regards that, 
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you can clear out as soon as you like. I don’t 
want you, I ’m sure.’ 

‘ Nor,’ I replied hotly, ‘do I want to force 
my company upon any man. We ’ll settle 
matters in the morning, then, and I ’ll get my 
horses, and leave.’ 

He was silent at this, apparently rather 
surprised to be taken so shortly at liis word. 
Perhaps, now, it was the sense of having money 
in view that prompted me to so sharp an answer 
after often in times past letting similar remarks 
go unnoticed ; but, in any case, I was very tired 
of the self-absorbed, taciturn, unsociable fellow, 
and, gold or no gold, had made up my mind to 
stand no more of his company and the hard, 
squalid life I had led of late. 

* Well,’ said he at last, turning towards me 
with a sullen note in his voice, ‘ 1 expect wo \1 
better clean up first. There may be more 
there ’n we think for. Then we can divide the 
lot. I’m goin’ to stay on a bit longer yet; but 
I can work single-handed as well *s with a mate.’ 

* All right,’ I replied lightly. 1 For my part, 
I’m oil' somewhere to get a square feed and 
some decent togs to wear— Brisbane, most 
likely. And now, as there’s about as much 
Hour left as ’ll make a small damper, I’ll mix 
one Up and put it in the ashes.’ 

■ Right,’ said he, hut still in surly accents ; 
■ and I ’ll take a rifle and soe if I can’t pot a 
kangaroo along the creek.’ 

I baked niy damper, and setting it on its 
edge to cool, presently turned in. But Ormon 
had not come back when the Cross told me, 
through the open door of my tent, that it was 
midnight. Towards morning, however, waking, 
I could hear the incessant grinding of teotli that 
always marked his sleep — a horrid noise re- 
sembling nothing so much, as the sharpening of 
a cross-cut saw. 

I didn’t turn in any more, but lit a pipe and 
■strolled away over the ridges, thinking what I 
should do with all that money— pleasurable 
thoughts, accentuated mightily by the feel of 
my rags and nearly naked feet, not to mention 
a stomach that looked forward doubtiugly to its 
breakfast. 


iX A TIGHT PLACE. 

RMON had shot nothing, and our 
breakfast of damper, rice, and sinewy 
kangaroo meat, some days old, made 
me in no way regret the resolution 
e , I had come to. 

My. companion was morose and preoccupied as 
ever. .But so pleased was I at the notion of 
being able . to get away, with a pocketful of 
money iuto the bargain, that I took little notice 


of him, and felt intent only on finishing work 
and making a start for fresh and livelier scenes. 

I descended first, and sent up some score of 
buckets full of dirt that had been left from the 
last drive we had put in. Then, carefully clean- 
ing tire bottom, even to picking out the wash 
from crevices with my fingers, until the rock 
was bare as a new-swept oven, I sang out to 
heave up the bucket, which was only about 
three-parts full. 

‘Better put the tools in,’ said Amos, his head 
hanging over the shaft ; ‘ they won’t be wanted 
there any more.’ So, hitching shovel and driv- 
ing-pick to the rope, I watched the lot go 
swinging aloft, feeling glad and pleased that 
our partnership was ended, nor experiencing 
the sligh test inclination to stay and search for 
more gold. 

Presently, to my utter bewilderment, I be- 
came aware that Amos was taking the rope off 
the windlass. 

‘ Hello ! ’ I shouted. ‘ Have you forgotten 
that I ’m here yet ? ’ 

Without making any reply, he kept on at his 
work, whilst strange suspicions and surmises 
Hashed through my mind. In a minute or two 
more I saw him come to the edge of the logging 
and look down. Somehow, I felt I was putting 
a most useless question even as the words left 
my mouth and I asked, ‘ Why don’t you lower 
the bucket?’ 

‘Because I’m not going to pull you up,’ ho 
replied calmly. ‘Did you think I was such 
a fool as to go halves with a new chum 
like you? All I took you as mate for was to 
got your luck. No men is luckier than new- 
chum sailors on a diggings. Well, the luck ’s 
come, and I ’m goin’ somewhere ’ (mimicking my 
words) ‘ to find a square meal and decent togs, . 
You’ll stop there till somebody comes along 
or the abaft caves in. The chances are that 
you’ll stop there altogether. You’ve always 
been growlin’ — growlin’ about your belly— since 
I knowed you. Well, you ’ll have somethin’ to 
growl about now in real earnest.’ , 

‘Well, but, Amos,’ I cried, now thoroughly 
seared, ‘ it ’s murder. : A man might as well be 
in his grave as here. Better take your rifle and 
shoot me aD once as leave me to linger miser- 
ably. Hang it, maul lower the rope, and quit 
fooling in such a fashion.’ These last words I 
spoke with a degree of assurance I was very far 
from feeling. 

‘I ain’t foolin’,’ he replied promptly. ‘I 
wasn’t built that way. But I should be a fool 
to pull you up and make you a present of 
£ 700 .’ 

‘I’ll take five,’ I cried desperately, feeling 
•that the brute ivas in deadly earnest. 

‘ Four— three ! ’ I shouted after a pause, as I 
saw the black dot of his, head shaking in dissent. 
‘There,’ I continued, ‘for- God’s sake puli me 
up, and you can take the lot ! ’ 
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But still his head wagged to and fro de- 
cidedly. ‘No,’ he said, rising and looking 
down at me over the empty windlass barrel; 

‘ it ain’t good enough. Once begin a contract, 
and you ’ve got to go through with it. But,’ 
lie continued, speaking slowly and deliberately 
as ever, ‘ there ’s one thing I ’ll do for you if 
you really wants it.’ ° 

‘ Well,’ I asked hurriedly and a little hope- 
fully. 

‘Well,’ he continued, ‘you asked me to 
shoot you just now. If you asks me again, 
and you ’ll stick the candle on the wall, hack o’ 
your head, I ’ll put a bullet through you clean 
as a whistle.’ 

For a minute I was too astounded at the cold- 
bloodedness of such a proposition to utter a word. 
All I could do was to stare up at him stupidly 
as ho stood there, liis features clearly outlined 
now against the patch of blue sunlit sky, with 
liis heavy moustache looking like a curved 
chalk - line drawn across his face under the 
thick-spreading nose. 

‘Yery well,’ I shouted all at onoo in a sudden 
.access of fury; ‘shoot and ho d — d to you, you 
murderer!’ Almost as I spoke he disappeared, 
and I guessed lie had gone to fetch liis rifle 
from the camp. All the same, I had not the 
remotest intention of being, made a target of, 
hopeless as my case seemed. And I was per- 
fectly convinced that shoot he would, and with 
.as little compunction as at a kangaroo. I was 
hut Sve-and-twcnty, and at that age life still 
feels sweet, even when tilings look most gloomy. 
So, without more ado, I crawled backwards 
into one of the drives, and lay there with my 
head just inside of it, and screwed up towards 
the top of the shaft. Presently I saw a shadow 
cross the light, and heard the rattle of a rifle- . 
butt. Y AY YV. 

.‘Hello!’ he hailed. ‘Where’s that candle? 

I can’t see. Changed your mind, eh ? ’ lie con- . 
tinned, as his sight, becoming accustomed to the 
darkness, mado out that the bottom was empty. 
‘Weil, so long ; 1 can’t wait here all day. I’ll 
put the monoy to good use — better ’n you VI ha’ 
done. Bailors never have much sense, anyway. 
You ’ve got your chance, and we may meet again 
bimehye.’ '■ ).;// AWhb h; W;;; . - A- ; Y ;Y" ho /A 

‘ I ’ll live to see you hanged yet ! ’ Ishouted. . 

‘I can’t spare the time just now, as I’ve got 
to pack rip,’ lie replied ; ‘ hut if you say another 
word I’ll, fill you in.’ And, as if to emphasise 
the threat, some great lumps of mullock came 
tumbling down the shaft. 1 burst into a cold 
sweat at the notion; for there was plenty of 
loose earth above that a strong man like Ormon 
could perhaps have buried me under in an hour 
or two. And, anyhow, if I came out of my 
tunnel, he might shoot me easily. Therefore I 
held my peace, and heard him walk away with- 
out taking other risk than cursing him most 
heartily under my breath. After a while I 


heard the sound of horse-hells, and knew that 
he was catching the animals — two of mine, two 
of liis own — preparatory to packing up and 
making a start. 

He came near me no more ; hut for some 
time I stayed under cover, thinking perhaps lie 
might change his mind and empty a rifle down 
the shaft before leaving. Presently, however, 
I smelt smoke, and, looking up, could see a 
cloud of it blowing across overhead. Evidently 
lie had fired the camp, together with such articles 
as lie found lie could not conveniently carry. 
Coming out of my burrow, I stood in the middle 
of the hole and stared about me in a dazed sort 
of way, as if I had never seen the place. Indeed, 
I was utterly taken aback and dumfounded at 
the extraordinary turn things had taken with me 
during the last hour. Even now I was almost 
incredulous, and would not have been surprised 
to see Ormon appear with the saturnine grin his 
face sometimes wore, and busy himself fixing 
the rope again. 

But as the day wore on any such vague hopes 
loft me, and I felt there was nothing for it hut 
to meet my doom with what courage I might. 
No more hopeless case could well be conceived. 
The hole, nearly fifty feet in. depth, was un- 
timbered (being fair standing-ground in dry 
weather) and composed of stiff red clay and 
small gravel. It was, for a prospecting shaft, 
rather largo — some five feet by four — oval in 
shape, and with sides almost perfectly plumb. 
Any attempt at climbing them was quite out of 
the question. Even with tools to make foot- 
holes it would have been a risky, if not impos- 
sible, business. Also, if it came on to rain — a 
heavy thunderstorm would suffice: — most pro- 
bably the whole shaft would cave in and bury 
rile alive. I had never been in a really tight 
place before. . But still, I could not for a time 
think of anything hut the amazing treachery of 
my mate, nor quite recover from the stunning 
sensation that overpowered me when certain that 
I was deserted and left to perish miserably in 
that dark hole ; and as I squatted on the rock 
floor I swore that if ever a day of reckoning came 
between us two, it should be a liard ono for 
Amos Ormon. Human help, I knew too well, 
was almost out of the question in that secluded 
corner. Even if travellers came lip Wild Horse 
Creek, only a quarter of a mile away, I should 
be none the wiser. I might yell myself hoarse 
without being heard, or at most he put down 
for a howling dingo. Besides, the main track 
to Birdsville — a slight and unfrequented one— 
ran along between the Creek and the Georgina* 
miles off. All theso facts had been coursing 
athwart my mind mechanically as I sat and 
stared at the patch of sky that capped my prison, 
barred black against the blue by the "barrel of 
tlie windlass. I had a pipe, .some tobacco, a 
small knife, and a box of wax-vestas in my 
pocket. : On. a ledge over one of the drives was 
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a piece of candle about eight inches long. Ter- 
ribly hungry, I bit a small junk off. ft tasted 
more of rosin than anything else, and I put it 
aside for future use, just then preferring a pipe. 
As I carefully shredded tobacco, four crows camo 
and perched on the windlass barrel, and, peering 
down with ghastly white eyes — one variety 
of the Australian crow has white eyes — -and 
heads cocked to one side, quark - quarked 
interrogatively, and then muttered to each 
other quite plainly, ‘Wonder how long he’ll 
last.’ ‘Hot very long.’ ‘We’ll pick his eyes 
and tongue out hy-and-by, when he gets weak 
enough.’ At least that ’s the sense 1 made of 
their low mumblings and mutterings as they 
stared ghoulishly into the shaft. High aloft 
an eagle-hawk poised on stirless pinions, as if 
he knew that lie too had an approaching feast 
in view. But the crows worried me with 
their continuous low rumbling palaver, broken 
occasionally by an impatient croak, and I 
shouted at them till they flew away. They 
soon, however, returned; and, as I sat quite 
still, one of them dropped a stick straight 
upon me to see if I was yet a fair sub- 
ject to operate on. As I gave no sign he flut- 
tered down a few feet, hut flew back with a 
harsh croak of disappointment when I raised my 
head. More than once or twice as the afternoon 
slowly passed, during long spells of quietness, 
(fid tlxe cunning black watchers let fall their 
test-sticks in similar fashion. 

The tobacco, soothed and calmed mo, besides 
casing the gnawing pangs of hunger. As to 
thirst, I was secure from that. In one corner of 
the shaft, at minute intervals, a solitary drop of 
water fell and soaked away through a crevice in 
the rocky bottom. By kneading some of the 
tough clay into the shape of a basin, I had 
already caught enough for a drink. But I was 
not thirsty. It was damp and cool enough clown 
there. I was desperately hungry, though, and 
would have tackled even a crow could I have 
laid hands upon him. Instead, I chewed another 
inch of my candle-end. It tasted more palatable 
at this second essay, and I wished there had been 
a larger supply. . 

Do my best, I could not make up my mind 
to die. The thing seemed quite unreasonable 
whilst my body felt so active with life and .; 
freedom smiled so near: In vain dill I try and 
Compose myself to meet the inevitable becom- 
ingly, renounce all worldly thoughts, and turn 
my mind to preparation and prayer. Instead, 
wild schemes of vengeance upon Amos Ormon 
flashed across my brain, mingled witli acute 
agonies of regret for pleasant possibilities lost in 
tlie treasure he had robbed me of. 

And so the daylight passed ; the gloom grew 
thicker; the black watchers, with a parting growl 
and a muttered promise to return early, flew off 
to their roosts ; tock-toek-tock-toek, measuring 
the minutes, fell the drop of water ; the moan- 


ing howl of a dingo came from the deserted camp, 
followed presently by an outburst of yells and 
cries betokening a full pack. And I sat there 
in the darkness and sucked gingerly at my rem- 
nant of candle, and watched the stars come out, 
and tried hard, hut as yet in vain, to realise that 
my doom was indeed upon me, racking my brain 
instead to find some means of escape. But I 
could think of nothing that would enable me to 
scale those smooth prison walls my own hands 
had helped to fashion ; and presently, aided 
by hunger, solitude, and darkness, cold Despair 
laid her chill fingers xipoii my heart as the long- 
kept-at-bay conviction that I, must surely die tore 
its way into my soul. A most shockingly in- 
credible and awful thing seemed my fate to me, 
and one that all the strong life and nature within 
me rose in wild protest against. And I raved and 
shrieked until the howling wild dogs ceased their 
concert in a fright; beat head and hands upon 
the rough, pick-grooved walls; kicked at them 
in insensate fury; and for a time became to all 
intents a raving, foaming maniac, maddened not 
so much by the fear of death as by the dreadful 
impotence to gain the life that lay visible within 
the few feet a child might almost hurl a stone 
to the summit of. . 


CHAPTER III. 

SHAIIBAZ KHAN. 

SUPPOSE that at last I must have 
A|jg fallen faint and insensible from exhaus- 
■•sjjr tion, and remained so for hours, as 
when I came to myself again the moon 
was shining almost directly down’ the 
shaft. Lying on my hack, feeling stilf and sore, 
I was staring hopelessly up at the great white 
orb, when all of a sudden she was blotted out 
by something that nearly filled the mouth of the 
shaft, whilst upon me fell showers of clay and 
gravoL Jumping to my feet in alarm, I snugged 
into a corner and stared wonderingly aloft to 
where, as Well as I could make out, the hind- 
legs of some large and powerful animal were 
playing a tattoo on the sides of the shaft as 
they hung down it, accompanied by the most 
hideous bellowings and screamings. That a 
horse or a bullock had slipped into the hole 
was my first notion. But neither of those 
animals’ could by any possibility, I fancied, 
make such extraordinary and barbarous noises 
as the brute above me was doing. 

As, scared and wondering, I was about to 
retreat into a drive, thinking that presently 
tlie thing would como down by the run, there 
fell on my ears a chatter of human voices 
sounding sharp and shrill above the din of 
roarings and gurglings. Then, all at once, came 
a great noise of pulling and shouting, and little 
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lay little I saw the animal, still complaining Australians generally look with aversion and 
.bitterly,- pulled to the surface amidst much dislike. Before I had finished, my meal new 
vociferous talk and. laughter. clothes were being got ready for me out of 

Now, thinking it my turn, I yelled at the Sliahhaz Khan’s stores, so that I was speedily 
top of a voice made strong hy hope of succour, rigged anew from head to foot ; and not that 
For a minute there was 'dead silence; then I alone, hut. rags and blankets and provisions 

saw several black and turbaned faces poked were brought and packed; each of these dark 

cautiously over the edge of the shaft where the Samaritans vying with each other in being, of 

moon made things light as day to my eyes. service. And as at dawn the long train moved 

; ‘Hi, yah V asked a voice. ‘ Who dar ? ’ off, headed by the big bull whose curiosity 

‘Me! me!’ I replied hysterically. ‘For had been the cause of my rescue — angry still, 

God’s sake, send a rope down and pull me up ! ’ with much throaty gurgling and grinding of 

At this there was another outbreak of clamor- teeth — the chief, before mounting liis riding 

ous strange language, not a word of which could camel, shook me by tho hand and put into 

1 understand as I listened with my heart beat- it two one-pound notes, listening the while 

j.rig my ribs black and blue, and the sweat silently to my heartfelt thanks. Then said he, 
rolling' off me in fear of being left to perish, speaking very slowly, but ill good English : 

And never voice of mistress to lover sounded ‘Faro thee well, my brother! Evilly hast 
sweeter than when, after a minute, some one thou been entreated. Maybe in days to come 

shouted : thou slmlt meet thine enemy and repay him 

‘ Ar ri ! you wait — mendee windeelas.’ And with usury the ill he hath worked upon thee. 

1 heard a knocking and hammering, and saw Then — what saith thine own Scripture— -eye 

men .raising the windlass standards and replac- for eye, tooth for tooth? And ns for thanks, 

irig the barrel that the beast had knocked over thou oweat me none. “Succour the afflicted 

in his struggles. and distressed, whether by reason of hunger or 

And presently down came a line of different- by reason of thirst or of wounds ; those that 

sized ropes knotted together, into which hastily fall into tho hands of robbers and are left 

putting : a bowline and seating myself therein, empty by the wayside, the poor and the 

I was, with much grunting and heaving, at friendless. So shall it lie with thee hereafter.” 

last ' safely landed. As I stood up, weak and Thus commancTotli our Prophet. In his name — 

trembling, the dark-faced men who surrounded the name of Allah the All-Merciful — faro th.ee 

mo fell back to right and left in something like well!’ ;. 

dismay. And, as I afterwards discovered, not And so saying, that Christian and gentleman 
altogether without- cause, for — hatless, shoeless, - — as I understand tho meaning of these words 

my clothes in ribbons, head and hands and feet — -swung on . to his .camel and made; off: after 

bleeding from many self-inflicted cuts: .and his people, leaving me full of gratitude and 

bruises — I must have made a wild and forbidding wonder for such charity as assuredly few, if 

spectacle. But food and a nip of good whisky . any, of my own colour would have shown: mi), ;\ 
That some kind soul produced, together with a Feeling still sore and weak, I walked up to 
wash in the creek, soon revived me sufficiently the site of our old camp, where a big heap of 
to tell my story to Shalibuz Klian, a great, hand- stuff' yet smouldered amongst the poles and 

some Afghan, owner of the camel-train, to whom boughs of tho dining-place. In it I recognised 

I. owed my rescue, who listened, stroking a long portions of my tent and blankets ; also the 

black beard with many expressions of sympathy sliaft-rope, burnt: nearly to tinder. With 'gro- 
und disgust. ; , ■ tuitous . cruelty and meanness, Orman, 'had evi- 

By the merest chance, it appeared, they bad dontly thrown all my little possessions; on the 
that night, camped on Wild Horse, intending to fire — the pocket-book containing the few. trea- 

proceed after an hour or two’s spell. Then sured home-letters and photographs ; the tin 

uiie of the camels, straying, had slipped into the ; case with certificates and discharges ; comb and 
shaft, and so saved me from a most miserable brush, towels, Ac. And. I- swore as I poked 

fate. The train consisted of. forty animals not about the pile that, if ever I got the chance, I 

long landed from: a 'British India steamer, at would not forget my friend Sliahhaz Khan’s 
Gooktown, and was bound to Eucia, in South injunction respecting repayment with usury. 
Australia, thence to the new goldfields in the On tlic spot where my tent had been pitched 
West. The men who had arrived, with tho I found, however, a. small folding looking-glass 

camels from Aden were a wild enough looking and a copy of Monte Christo that had been 

lot; hut the rest were old hands in tho country ; amongst my belongings. Opening the former, 

some of them even had . been digging on the I started back in dismay at what I saw. : The 

Palmer, and were well able to appreciate the peaked beard I wore was flecked with white 

treachery to which I bad so nearly fallen a spots here and there, whilst- one side of my 

victim, Nor ever could I have conceived such moustache was-' altogether .white, the other gray ; 

friendly goodwill help, and sympathy - as. I met and dabs of white showed on my thick, black: 

with among those kindly people, upon whom hair like patches of point. It was long before 
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I mustered courage to look again ; and I really 
believe that this wound to my vanity touched 
me more nearly than the murderous treachery 
of my mate and the loss of the gold. You see, 
I was young, and generally thought good-look- 
ing ; and to suddenly know myself disfigured 
— spotted like a native cat — gave me a sore 
shock. Perhaps this matter accounted partly 
for the compassionate gaze I had noticed in 
the dark eyes of my friends, the camel-people 
yonder ; "for no man seeing me hut might well 
guess that the bleaching had been sudden and 
recent, inasmuch as no person in his senses 
would grow lmir in such piebald fashion on lip 
and chin. "Without a doubt, now must I go 
clean shaven for the rest of my days — a prospect 
that was far from pleasing to me. But now to find 
the author of all this misfortune, or at least to 
raise the liuc-and-cry after him over the whole of 
Northern Queensland ! So, stiff and sore though 
I was, I set forth on my sixty-mile tramp to 
Jubilee, the nearest township. .Rut, what with 
now boots, cut feet, and the heat and reaction 
consequent on my mad fit in the shaft, I made 
hut a very poor stage that day; nor, un- 
accustomed to walking, did. I do much better 
on the next one. And it was quite a week 
before I entered Jubilee. Here my first pro- 
ceeding was to report in full to the police, of 
whom there were a sergeant, three troopers, and 
a black tracker. Then I bought a razor, and 
nearly cut my throat during my first essay at 
shaving. 

Tiro police were confident of soon laying their 
hands on Ormon ; and they scoured the country 
far and wide, besides setting the wires to work 
wherever possible. But a. fortnight passed and 
no news could be heard of him. 

1 He ’s gone out back,’ said the sergeant ; • right 
away across into -the Territory. But I ’ve sent 
word to the S.A. police, and they ’re all on the 
watch for the beggar. You ’ll see him swing yet, 
my lad, if you ’ll only have a little patience.’ 

All very fine ; but my money was done, and 
I must get work or- starve— there being no 
Shah baz Khans amongst the Jubilees that I 
could see. So I started off. for the coast, stone- 
broke, but hopeful of finding a job somewhere 
on the road. But it seemed that Amos Ormon 
had taken all my luck, as well as my gold with 
him. Always I was just too late or a con- 
siderable time too soon, And everywhere, as 
I •passed, I made vain inquiries respecting: a- 
stout, red-headed, fair-moustached man, with 
three or four horses. Nobody lmd heard of or 
seen lain ; and it was almost as if the earth 
had swallowed him the day he rode away from 
the burning camp on Wild Horse Creek, Every- 
where, to those of the police who had not already 
received particulars —and they were few and far 
between, at isolated: outposts— 1:_ Sold my story. 
Thus, , swagging along from station to station, 
township to j township, I had at least the poor 


satisfaction of knowing, when I finally reached the 
sea at Cardwell, that I had made Queensland too 
hot to hold any ordinary man answering to the 
description of my late mate. In my own mind, 
however, I was pretty well convinced that, long 
ere this, ho was in one of the southern colonies, 
if not out of the country altogether. A most 
excellent bushman, with four horses, all good of 
their kind, arms, ammunition, and money, lie 
could, in that lost week, have crossed by back 
tracks and unobserved to any point of the 
compass he wished. He neither drank nor 
gambled ; also I knew, from stray words let fall 
in his less dour moments, that he was a man who, 
like many professional miners, had travelled far 
and wide in the practice of his calling, deeming 
no spot too distant, no hardship too great, when 
once the magic voice of gold reached him across, 
seas and deserts, fever-stricken lands, and hos- 
tile tribes. And still, in spite of all, I thought 
we might yet meet again. Meanwhile the first 
fierce desire of vengeance had calmed down to a 
steady glow, burning always brightly and endup-, 
ingly, but yet not absorbing my mind to the 
exclusion of aught clso. 

And ever as the years wont by in varying 
fortune, mostly poor, sonic sudden turn or look 
about a man passed in a crowd, the sight of a 
red shock of lmir, the sound of a deep, slow- 
speaking voice, now and again enabled mo to 
feel in quickening pulse and thickened breath 
that if ■ ever the moment of reckoning arrived 
the payment would he heavy, the creditor 


me. 


CHAPTER 

MR SINCLAIR AND HIS SERVANT. 

S I said before, since the day, now 
seven years ago, that my mate had 
left ine to die at the bottom 'of 
1 the shaft on Wild Horse Creek, 
Fortune had been far from kind to 
Eor a time I had followed the sea ; then, 
leaving it, I went on to . the diggings again—- 
west to Coolgardie, outside to New Guinea and 
Sud Est; but never more than making a -living, 
and not too good a one at that. 

: And; at last, stranded in Brisbane, I had 
shipped , as quartermaster, on a small . London 
barque called the UluwU that had put in for 
some repairs on a passage from Koo-Ghow to 
Melbourne, with tea. From the latter we went 
to Colombo, thence to Port Elizabeth in South 
Africa, taking a cargo of coffee; loaded wool at 
the port; and had now come, round to. Cape- 
town to fill up for home. As we lay in the 
hay,- under the; shadow, of the mighty rock, 
our topsails loose, and cable up-and down, the 
captain was growling to. the mate about the 
non-appearance of a passenger. ; g p.l* ; 
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‘"Why the deuce,’ the old man was saying, 

‘ can’t lie go home, like any other decent body, 
in one of tho mail-boats ! I hate passengers — 
’specially in n ship that ain’t meant for ’em. 
lie’s bringin’ his servant, too, the agents tell 
me — as big a swell as his master, I suppose.’ 

! Ay,’ replied the mate, taking his cue; ‘and 
tho saloon ’s chock-a-block with luggage, and the 
lazaretto with private stores — cases o’ wine and 
provisions till further orders. Must ho well in, 
whoever he is. Do yon know anything about 
him, sir ? ’ 

1 Party the name o’ Sinclair,’ replied tho captain 
testily. ‘ One o’ those gold and diamond fellows, 
like Brown and Ilealy and that lot. Gammons 
he wants a long sea-trip for his health. One 
comfort — the agonts made him pay through the 
nose. I ’d take liis passage-money cheerfully for 
two years’ wages.’ 

As he finished speaking a small steam-launch 
left the shore and was soon alongside. There 
were only two men in her, and as they came up 
the gangway I had a good view of them. Tho 
first was a stout, portly, clean-shaven, dark-haired 
customer, dressed all in white, wearing a diamond 
ring on his finger and diamond studs in the stiff 
shirt that ran into the blue silk cummerbund 
around his waist ; tanned shoes, cut low, show- 
ing red silk socks, Panama hat, and a big cigar 
completed the outfit. The other carried a port- 
manteau, and was a youngish-looking Malay — 
evidently the servant, 

‘ Stiukin’ nigger ! ’ muttered the skipper, sight- 
ing the latter, as he walked to the break of the 
poop and bawled, ‘ Heave away there, for’ard 1 
Sheet home as soon ’s tho anchor ’s off the bottom. 
Steward, show Mr Sinclair to his berth.’ 

Meanwhile the latter leaned against tho quarter- 
deck capstan, puffing at his cigar, and shaking 
his hands— which had become soiled by the nian- 
r-jpes- -as a cat does wet paws. But now the 
steward advanced, all deferential smiles and 
inquiries, as befitted one with handsome tips in 
view, and the three left the deck as I went to 
the wheel ; whilst under jib and staysail the 
ship’s head fell off, topsails were sheeted home, 
fore ancl main tacks boarded, and sheets brought 
aft, and the Uluwli, with the wind no more than 
free, stood put of Table Bay into the great 
Atlantic.; , 

‘Very few vessels of the Ulundi’s size can 
afford to carry quartermasters. But then, very 
few vessels steered as atrociously as she did. 
Time after time her owners liad attempted 
to remedy the defect, hut to no purpose. 
.Whether,, - amongst a dozen other assigned 
causes, there was something, wrong with her 
lines; whether the foremast was too far for’ard, 
or the mizzen too far aft, mattered little; the 
fact remained that she steered like a driven 
turkey after sundown. In heavy wintry weather 
off the Horn it took two men sweating in their 
shirt-sleeves to keep licr within a handful of 


points each way. In light and moderate winds 
she was all her time trying to slip off or up in 
the most aggravating fashion. No matter how 
closely you watched her, she ’d best you sooner or 
later. Going along quiet and steady at half-a- 
spoke or so each way, you ’d think that at last 
you ’d found out liar soft side and could afford 
to let your eye leave the card for a moment. 
Then all at once you ’d feel her swing away from 
under yon as her head fell off three or four points 
or came rushing up into the wind; and then 
the fiui was only beginning. Gentle helm she 
took no more notice of than a bolting horse with 
the hit broken. Hard up, hard down, and her 
head spinning ns if on a swivel in wild darting, s to 
one side and the other for live and ten minutes, 
was the rule before she could he induced to come 
to her course again. The officers swore, and so 
did the helmsman ; but, unless new to the vessel, 
the former never volunteered an exhibition of 
their steering. There are few things at. sea 
more perilous or heart-breaking than a thoroughly 
bad-steering ship. Thus the Ulundi seldom kept 
her company, fore or aft, two successive voyages. 

Naturally, being at the wheel so much, I saw 
a good deal of Mr Sinclair. For hours lie would 
lie in liis deck-chair alongside the binnacle, some- 
times reading a trashy 1 yellow-back,’ hut ofteuer 
pondering, with brooding, light-blue eyes-fixed on 
vacancy, and a long, tliin-lipped line of mouth 
tight shut. Early in the passage he and the 
captain had concluded not to, suit each other, 
and now seldom spoke. To tho officers a curt nod 
was his only greeting. lie smoked incessantly 
the most expensive cigars, but I never saw him 
offer anybody one. Waited upon hand and foot 
by his Malay, Ali, his slightest wish seemed to 
be forestalled, his least want understood. 

Of course, the Ulundi being the daisy she was' 
to steer, I had little time to study faces, or any- 
thing else besides my helm. Still, as day after 
day that wrinkled, naked, impassive countenance 
met my eye, there seemed a curious, uncomfort- 
able familiarity in it that grew upon and puzzled 
me mightily, in addition to spoiling my steering 
as much as was possible. Thus, being: pre- 
occupied, and letting the barque go off on her 
capers much more than usual, I one day, for 
almost the only time, lost all control over her. 
Mr Sinclair, as he watched the . wheel and the 
ship’s head alternately, seemed interested in the 
play,:- : and stared hard at me as I swore under 
my breath, whilst the skipper stood grimly and 
silently by, until, after an exciting ton minutes, 
I brought the beast to her course again. Then; 
turning to me, the old man remarked sorrow- 
fully, ‘Well, Davies, it’s the first time I ever 
knew her , to get away so badly with you.’ 

At the mention of my name I saw our passen- 
ger start slightly and give, mo a steady, searching 
glance from his , cold blue eyes as. he half-rose 
from the chair that, taken up with tho struggle 
between ship and helm, he had turned round 
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facing tile wheel. As I met his gaze a strange 
notion took hold on me; and over those thin, 
cruel lips I drew, in my mind’s eye, a heavy 
curve of flaxen moustache ; in lieu of the black 
hair I placed a coarse, red shock ; took furrows 
out of the forehead, seams out of the full cheeks, 
crow’s-feet away from the temples, and Orrnon 
the G-ulfer stood before mo. The next moment I 
laughed the idea to scorn os I watched him lie 
hack in his chair and motion to Ali to come 
with cigars and soda and whisky. To my 
astonishment, as the Malay mixed the drink, 
his master pointed to me, saying in his deep 
voice, ‘Take it, quartermaster. It’ll do you 
good after that tussle. She ’s as bad to hold as 
a buckin’ brumby.’ 

As he spoke an undcftnable something in the 
manner and tone of him, no less than the hush 
allusion, thrilled me through and through, making 
suspicion leap hot to my heart again as I waved 
the proffered glass aside and bout eyes I felt 
growing fierce and eager upon the compass. 

1 Against the rules, eh 1 ’ said Mr Sinclair in- 
differently, as the mate explained. ‘Oh, all 
right. Only it ’s such a picnic steerin’ this 
bitch of a ship that I thought you might make 
an allowance.’ 

The mate — a cpiiet, elderly man — frowned and 
moved away without reply ; whilst, my relief 
appearing, I gave up the wheel and went 
for’ard for a think and a smoke. 

But I could coma to no solid conclusion except 
that a fancied resemblance might, if I was not 
careful, get me into trouble, Still, with it all, 
there was a persistent, haunting feeling at my 
heart that my quest was ended, my quarry 
marked down; and, to strengthen this almost 
certainty, I noticed, to my secret joy, that, when 
my wheel came round again, Sinclair, whilst 
pretending to be absorbed in a book, was fur- 
tively studying me, feature by feature. I 
managed, however, to look as stolidly uncon- 
cerned as any other man might have done ; 
nor did the doubting frown escapo me with 
which he at last finished his scrutiny and 
turned to his reading in earnest. Something, 
1 supposed, in voice or feature— -called up by 
the name, perhaps— must have struck him for a 
moment as familiar. Ilis doubts, however, were, 
I fancied, only partially set at rest. Still, it 
would have been strange if in the gaunt, brown- 
faced, middle-aged man, with hair almost white, 
ho should have recognised anything of the 
bearded, fresh-coloured, now-ohum sailor he had 
robbed and left to die so miserably in the 
Australian hush. bTor could he have been 
expecting any resurrection of the kind; and 
here I, of course, held the advantage over him, 
being ever on the watch. Her did: I trouble my, 
mind as to his motives in disguising himself— if 
such had really booh his idea. Men, especially 
ns they grow older, often shave clean ; and as for 
the hair, when I remembered bow Orman the 


Gulfer used to dress it, and soap it, and en- 
deavour vainly to darken and force it into some 
kind of shape, I was not surprised that when 
able to afford a wig he should have done so. 
And, indeed, as a matter of fact, he was now a 
far better-looking man than he had been seven 
years ago, to say nothing of the added con- 
sequence given to his bearing by tho wealth 
that he evidently possessed. Still, could that 
glossy, black headpiece, consorting none too 
well with the light brows and pale-blue eyes, 
be a wig? By no stretch of imagination, how- 
ever, could I conceive of that flaming, tur- 
bulent, crimson shock submitting to any dye, 
no matter how powerful. However, I thought 
I should soon be able finally to solve that puzzle. 
Meanwhile a fact accidentally came to my know- 
ledge that helped not a little towards converting 
belief into stubborn certainty. 

Being at the wheel one night when the second 
mate was relieving the chief, and the former 
appearing almost before the bell had ceased 
striking, the mate remarked jokingly, ‘How, 
that’s the smartest relief I believe I ever had 1 
What ’s the matter 1 Killed anybody in your 
time, and can’t sleep for thinking about it, 
eh ? ’ 

‘Ho; but I believe that infernal passenger’s 
conscience is troubling him. The beggar ’s grind- 
ing .his teeth nil night long,’ replied the second 
mate wrathfully. ‘ I never heard such a row in 
my life. I ’m going to ask the old man to let me 
change into another berth. Ugh! You listen 
to him as you go by. It’s just like a fellow 
chewing gravel.’ 

And as he spoke I seemed myself to hear the 
horrible, grating noise again, as .many, a night 
I had heard it proceeding from the tent on the 
banks of Wild Horse Creek. The very next 
day I was present at an altercation between the 
steward and Ali. 

‘ Alius water, water, water he ’s a-wantin’, 
quartermaster,’ said the former, appealing to nn.v 
‘Sez his boss can’t do without lots o’ water. 
Well, all I knows is, I ’ve been wi’ passengers 
afore this — swells an’ toffs among ’em, too ; but 
I’ve never seed ’em forced to wash their ’ead 
an’ ’ands an’ face a dozen times a day, to say 
nothin’ o’ baths without number. Why, the 
condenser’s kep’.agoin’ for nothin’ else.’ 

Here was another trait retained by the Amos 
Ormon 1 remembered. Still, there . were prob- 
ably more people than one in the world who 
ground their teeth in sleep and cultivated an 
inordinate fancy for washing themselves. 

Ali was Capetown bred and born, and had, 
I found, been not long in his present; employ. 
He was a smart young fellow of about twenty, 
and particularly expert at grooming his master,, 
an operation that took up a good deal of his 
time through the day. For me, as it happened, 
he had a particular regard, because more: than 
once at the beginning of the passage I had 
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interfered— remembering my obligations to men 
of colour — between him and certain of the crew 
who, after the manner of their kind, thought 
that anything black was made to ho knocked 
about. Thus Ali was grateful, and would, I 
thought, answer a simple question I meant 
presently to put to him. 

During the day all hands had been busy 
scraping paint :off the front of the poop, and 
giving it a priming coat of red, preliminary to 
a final dressing of white. 

And when, as, in the first dog-watch, I sat 
smoking on. . the after-hatchway, and Ali came 
hurrying past bearing a great can of hot water, 
I stopped him and abruptly said, ‘Ali, what’s 
the colour of the boss’s head when his wig’s 
off 1 }’ he first gasped in surprise, then showed 
all his white teeth in an appreciative grin, and 
silently pointed to the paint glowing with a 
fine flare of red in the sun. I was thoroughly 
satisfied. 


CHAPTER Y. 

^ THE WRECK OF THE ‘ ULUNDI;’ , 

LL this time the Ulundi had been 
making more or less erratic head- 
way, mostly with light south-east 
■l/AfHv winds, until she got well over 
towards ■ tile South American coast. 
Apart from the steering trouble, she was a 
good little ship enough to be in ; officers, and 
crew worked well together, and the provisions 
were above the average. Perhaps out of the 
whole ship’s company I was the only really 
unhappy man, pondering as I did night and 
day on some means of paying Amos Ornion 
what I owed him, and seeing no chance. 

: I don’t think I wanted to kill him; but I 
certainly did want to get a bit level— make 
him feel something: of the pain and agony he 
had caused me, and — yes, decidedly— force him 
to disgorge my seven hundred pounds,, with liberal 
interest mlded. ■" id; 

But for all the prospect 1 could see of doing 
anything of the kind, I might as well never 
have discovered him. Ali day long, with inter-.: 
vals for meals and groomings, he would lie in 
his chair thinking, reading, and speaking to no 
one but Ali. Such an unsocial customer had 
he proved himself, together with a tendency 
to insult coarsely both captain and officers, 
that they had practically sent him to Coventry — 
rather, it would seem,' to his satisfaction. He 
smoked incessantly, drank a good deal of light 
wine, hut never sufficient to be overcome by it : 
and at times,; leaving' his chair, he would pace 
the deck for ah hour or two, pausing now and 
again to thoughtfully finger his upper lip, as I 
had on many an occasion seen him do in camp 


when a moustache grew there. And often, 
watching him, I noted several little familiar 
mannerisms that, had I needed additional proof, 
would have been of value. But I was long ago 
satisfied. Once or twice I fancied, when his 
eyes met mine, that I detected something like 
speculation in their cold, shallow depths, as of 
one struggling with some half - formed, elusive 
memory of feature that perhaps, as I liad 
thought before; the similar name and avocation 
of his victim had called into existence. In vain 
I racked my brains for some feasible project 
that should bring us face to face and alone, 
with no one to interfere when the row began. 
I could think of nothing. And then Providence 
took a hand in the game. 

In making this remark it must be understood 
that. 1 mean nothing irreverent. I am getting 
an old man now, and doubtless some of the 
loose sailor speech of earlier days still hangs 
about me — at least, so the friends and relations 
who found me out when my luck turned are 
always telling me; hut so far as His name is 
concerned I have in my wildest talk been 
more careful than most seamen. 

In about twenty degrees south, then, one day 
it came on to blow heavily from the south- 
west, with a sea gradually getting up of a size 
one might expect perhaps off the Cape or 
across the Southern Ocean, but hardly in the 
Trades, or what ought to have been the Trades. 
Presently, with an ever-falling glass, the wind 
hauled astern, and, under a couple of lower 
topsails and a foresail, : lier captain ran the 
Ulundi before it when she ought to have been 
hove to. But he had left that too late, and 
was now frightened to attempt it. So, with 
two men at the wheel, bareheaded, the sweat 
raining off them, and every muscle strained to 
the thrusting, spokes, the barque raged along, 
nosing wildly a couple and three points to 
each side of her course, and kept at that only 
by dint of downright hard liullocking. 

Early in the afternoon the gale increased 
almost to a hurricane, and it became evident 
that the foresail would have to come off,' keep- 
ing her bows : down as . it was, and doing, far 
more harm than good. It was a big sail, and 
for a long time all hands fought at it without 
avail. Even : the cook and the steward had 
volunteered and were on the yard. One minute, 
watching from the weather helm where I stood, 
it would appear to ho conquered ; then, all of 
a sudden, the great breadths of hard, wet canvas 
Would thunder out from Under the men’s grasping 
fingers and shake the. barque in every timber 
of her. Nor did we dare to lull' and touch 
her up, and thus spill the. sail,, or keep away; 
as one. might do iu a decent-steering ship. 
Give the Ulundi a point, and one never , knew 
when she’d stop; and with such a sea as 
rolled its mountainous, crests astern of us, ! all 
our efforts went to keep her stern : fca. ;: it;. 
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Close to the wheel, anxiously glancing now 
at the compass, now at the great spar dotted 
thick with clawing, straining bodies, stood the 
captain and the mate. The second mate was 
already aloft. Of Sinclair nothing was to he 
soon ; hut, poking above the half-closed hood of 
the companion, I caught a glimpse of Ali’s face 
quite green with fear. And still the foresail 
flapped and thundered, whilst the UlunJi shot 
up one big comber and rushed down another 
all a-smother with foam and water up to the 
coamings of her hatches, .and lying over so 
heayily at times as to dip her port foreyard- 
arni. 

‘They want more beef up there!’ shouted 
tlm captain suddenly. ‘ Quartermaster, you 
and Hendricks had better run along and give 
’em a hand, or that cursed sail ’ll never come in ; ’ 
and so saying, he stepped to the weather side 
of the wheel, whilst the mate gripped the lee 
spokes. 

Hendricks — an ordinary seaman picked up at 
Capetown, and my lee helmsman — ran for’ard, 
very glad to get away, for the sight of those 
roaring walls of water towering over his head 
had boon making him sick with fear, and during 
tile last hour his eyes had been constantly 
turned over his shoulder. 

If I could help doing so I never went aloft 
in oilskins ; thus, as I clawed along the weather 
deck, I paused- for a minute in front of the 
house that we quartermasters shared with the 
carpenter and the sailmaker, to take off coat 
and overalls and throw them inside. Hendricks 
was already in the fore-rigging. Suddenly I 
heard a terrible cry, and, looking up through 
the blinding spray and foam that arched over 
the ship from wind’ard, I saw a most shocking 
sight. Otice more the foresail had escaped and 
was thundering and bullying with cannon-like 
explosions from a yard that tossed crazily to 
and fro, held only by the lifts and braces. The 
great iron truss , or crane securing it to the 
mast had carried away ; and even as I stared 
the big sail, and its yard swung round to tlm 
wind, lifts and braces snapped like threads 
under the tremendous pressure, and the next 
moment the spar and its human freight were 
-blown away like an insect-covered twig into the 
seething cauldron to. leeward. 

Probably the yard snapped the forestay ;• for, - 
whilst I gazed, there was a dreadful crashing of. 
timber, as the foremast with , all its spars and 
yards fell fair over the forecastle-head in one 
great heap of ruin. Instinctively turning aft, as 
I felt : the ship stop almost dead, I saw a huge 
black-green water-mountain hanging over -the 
stern, and under its shadow the captain and the 
mate, still at the wheel, with their faces turned 
hack and upwards as if fascinated. Then, just 
as the avalanche descended, I bolted into the 
lit lie house, closet! the door, and 'throwing my- 
self into a lower hunk, clung to the stanchions 


with might and main. Another second, and I 
heard the thunder of the great comber aft, 
mingled with the crashing of more spars; then, 
with a hurst, the water was upon me, and I was 
choking and stifling under, it seemed, tons of .it. 
Thinking I must he overboard, I let go my grip, 
rose, and grabbing something else, presently 
found my head clear, and that I was hanging 
on to one of the iron girders forming the 
framework of the house roof. The water had 
made a clean sweep right through it, in at one 
end, out at the other ; and as I drew myself 
up, panting and exhausted, I saw that the 
tflundi was a hulk. Main and mizzen masts -had 
snapped off just below top and topmast cross- 
trees respectively, and gone clear of the hull, 
Big seas broke inboard amidships and for’ard, 
for she had slewed round to the wind, and 
her after-part was comparatively clear of water; 
Clinging as I was to the iron frame of the 
roof, my situation was precarious, and, watching 
my chance, I dropped down and crawled aft 
amongst an indescribable mess of gear and 
ship’s furniture, which, washing about fiercely, 
gave me no end of trouble to get through. The 
poop ladders were gone, of course, hut I managed 
to clamber up there without them. . To my sur- 
prise, I found the skylight and companion intact ; 
but wheel, binnacle, boats, and all else were 
swept away, the davits of the latter' being 
twisted like corkscrews. The port mizzen rig- 
ging lay across the deck; but the shrouds had 
gone in the eyes on each side of the mast-head 
and let all the spars float clear off. The same 
thing, apparently, had happened at the main, 
for the big barrel of it stood up naked to the 
splintered summit, whilst its rigging swam. . in 
long black trails empty to leeward. To my 
delight, I saw that the gale had blown itself out, 
for the lowering sun was trying to peer through 
.ragged drifts of wrack, and eyes of blue dotted 
the sky here and there. The wreck, too, rode 
high ; and, though a big sea still ran, I fancied 
she was tight. For’nrd there was: a tremendous 
raffle of spars and gear now washing along on, 
each how, but I could hear no Lumping. 

So occupied had my mind been with, the 
dreadful catastrophe and the suddenness of it 
that I liad completely forgotten all about Sinclair 
and Ali. Indeed, I had taken: it .for granted 
that I was the sole, survivor on the Uluudi, 
But now I recollected that the others were 
probably below, and that if they had stayed 
there they might still he alive. Finding the 
hood of the companion jammed, I was forced to 
get on- to tlie quarterdeck before I could enter 
the saloon. 

The ship had a heavy list, making me 
think some of her dead-weight below had shifted. 
The light was dim as I stopped over the- wash-' 
boards, up to my knees in water, and groped 
ray way carefully along, holding on to the table, ... 
and with all sorts of stuff washing against my 
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logs ill response to the sharp, jerky motion of 
the lrall. 

Seeing that the decanters were still in the 
swinging tray, I took a long drink out of the 
first one to hand. It proved to he brandy, and 
did mo good. Then I shouted aloud ; but, save 
the creaking and complaining of the barque’s 
timbers that filled the whole place, I could hear 
nothing. Suddenly, as she gave a heavy lurch, 
some soft object washed up from leeward and 
was blocked against me by the backward roll. 
Stooping, I caught hold of it, and up popped 
poor All’s black face — a nasty sight. But the 
spirit had put heart into me, and I made shift, 
to drag the body on to the table, the head, 
meanwhile, : lolling unnaturally, as if hung on 
hinges— ra thing that made me sure the neck 
was broken. Had his master met a similar fate? 
I wondered, as I looked anxiously about me. 
But’ the dusk had come; and, for all I could 
see, there might he another body washing about 
to leeward or stuck amongst the furniture. So, 
making back to the pantry, I got a box of 
matches, and after a lot of trouble lit the big 
lamp that hung from the deck over the saloon 
table. Then, seeing nothing, I tried the door 
of the berth I knew to be Sinclair’s. But it 
would not open, feeling not as if locked, but 
rather as if some heavy mass were against it. 
In the pantry I had noticed a nearly new toma- 
hawk used by the steward for opening cases. 
Getting this, I attacked the upper panels of the 
door, and soon had a hole big enough to put my . 
head in. It was too dark, however, to make 
out anything. But imagining I heard a groan, 
I went to work again, and after a while had a 
space chopped down right to the obstruction, 
that I now felt to be a great, heavy chest, which, 
fetching ’way, had. effectually blocked the door 
from the inside. By the light of the saloon 
lamp I could see, as I stepped through the breach 
on to the box, a spacious, well-furnished cabin, 
with, right in front of me, an empty swinging- 
cot; a handsome wardrobe stood along one side, 
its doors wide, open, displaying much clothing 
that shaped out fantastically to the list, of the 
ship. As I stared around, a groan, apparently 
under my feet, made me jump. It was dark 
just there, and striking one of my long wax- 
vestas and looking down, I beheld a ghastly 
face glaring full at me out of senseless ' eyes 
whose whites, showing horribly, sent roy memory 
.flashing away to the fixed regard of the crows 
on the windlass : barrel at Wild Horse Creek, 
what time they gloated over me in anticipa- 
tion. The body lay oil its back, with both 
legs jammed between the big, chest and the door. 
The head, I saw, as I gazed till the match burned 
my finger?, was covered with a crop of vivid red 
bail* cut close ’ to the skull, whilst along the 
upper lip grow a curve of white bristles— testi- 
mony to the lack of All’s razor. All the colour 
had gone from the face, leaving it pallid and 


shrunken, and for a minute I thought the man 
was dead. But as I struck another match and 
lit the cabin lamp be groaned and beat his one 
free hand on the floor ; the other hand and arm 
seemed doubled up beneath him. There, then, 
at last, was my enemy, brought to book through 
no effort of mine, and apparently in a very sorry 
plight. And, strange to say, as I stood there 
and looked down at him, crippled, helpless, 
almost dead, all that desire of vengeance nursed 
so carefully through the years vanished, leaving 
in its stead merely a weak sensation of pity. 
This struck mo as curious and disappointing. 
But without pausing to analyse my emotions, I 
threw all my strength into the endeavour to pull 
the chest away from the sufferer’s legs. I might 
as well have tried to move the ship, In vain 
I tugged and pulled ; the thing never budged an 
inch. Resting after one of these attempts, I 
was startled by a voice saying, ‘You’ll never 
do it, Frank, without a lever.’ 

Looking round, I saw that life had come into 
Ormon’s eyes and a little colour into his face ; 
saw also that he knew me for his old mate. 

‘Both my. legs are broken, I think,’ be went 
on presently. ‘ I was trying to get out when I 
heard the row on deck, and that cursed box 
broke its lashings and pinned me here. Where ’s 
Ali? And what ’s happened 1 ’ 

As I lifted liis head and gave him to drink of 
brandy and water, I answered him Toricily, and 
then made my way on deck for something to 
help me to move the chest. Both wind and sea, 
I found, had gone down a lot. The night was 
clear, with stars ; and as I. threw a swift glance 
round the horizon, my eyo caught the loom of 
a dark mass on the port quarter that looked 
uncommonly like land. But I was in a hurry ; 
and luckily coming across one of, the long hand- 
spikes that used to stand in a rack around the 
mizzenmast, I returned, and by aid of it and 
strenuous effort, at last prised the box away 
sufficiently to allow of my drawing Ormon from 
between it and the door, shocked to perceive as 
I did so that not. only were splintered bones 
projecting through the skin just above one knee, 
but that the other leg also seemed terribly in- 
jured. He fainted as I pulled the mattress out 
of the cot and got him on it the best way I 
could. Some more brandy revived him ; but 
be was evidently suffering intense agony. Still, 
he insisted on my telling him how. I, had 
escaped from the Shaft. And then, in words 
broken by gasps of pain, bo said : 

‘I ’ve had. nothin’ but good luck since. Don’t 
think I’m sorry, because I ain’t. It was my 
chance, and I took it. I ’d do the same again 
to-morrow if it had to be' done. Didn’t I tell 
you I ’d make better use. o’ the money than you 
could 1 T ’m worth twenty thousand pounds 
to-day. Hard lines, though— ain’t it?— gettin’ 
jammed by that infernal chest. It ’s only quartz 
specimens from different claims I’m interested 
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in, and that I. was taking home to float a few 
companies with. I told the fools to stow it 
in the hold, and they put it here instead. I 
knowed you some time ago ; at least 1 had a 
good notion it was you, and of late was almost 
certain of it. Cursed if I don’t think I’m 
goin’ to croak this trip ! I can feel cold creepin’ 
up me inside. Put your hand under my shirt 
and take out what you find there.’ 

Obeying him, I drew forth a small hag of 
wash-leather fastened to a gold chain he wore 
around his neck. It seemed to the touch full 
of different-sized pebbles. 

1 There ’s between ten and twelve thousand 
pounds’ worth o’ diamonds there,’ he said 
faintly. ‘Take ’em; they’re yours. And 
they ’re honestly come by. Now open that desk 
and you ’ll find pen and ink and paper. "Write 
that I, William Sinclair, of Johannesburg and 
Kimberley, leave you, Frank Davies, all shares, 
stock, and mining scrip, &c., that I ’m possessed 
of. You might as well have it as any one else. 
Now let me try and sign it.’ And by a great 
effort he guided the pen along the letters of his 
name, and then fell back in another faint. 

The motion of the vessel was now much 
easier, owing not only to the sea having gone 
down, but because most of the forward wreckage 
had cleared itself, and thus allowed the bows 
to rise and fall freely. But still she rolled 
heavily enough to send the water and debris 
splashing up from leeward almost into the 
berth ; and from whore I sat wiping the cold 
sweat off the dying man’s forehead I could see 
through the hacked and battered door dead Ali 
moving restlessly on the table under the lamp- 
light. 

Suddenly Ormon opened his eyes and ceased 
his stertorous breathing. Looking fixedly at 
mu, he grinned and said slowly, ‘ Well, after all, 


I ’m glad you got out o’ that hole. Such a 
chump as you was, to be sure ! And wliat 
wouldn’t you do to me when you caught me, 
eh? And now you’ve got me proper — and I’ve 
made you ! You ’ll he all right,’ he continued 
faintly, as a tremor convulsed his limbs ; ‘ I can 
hear ’em coinin’ now.’ Raising his hand to his 
head, he felt the coarse bristly hair with a petu- 
lant frown on his face ; and I turned to get the 
black wig I had noticed in an open case. But 
when I looked again the eyes were fixed and 
staring, the jaw fallen, the end arrived. 

Even as 1 covered liis face I heard the sound 
of voices hailing, and, going on deck, found that 
the dawn had broken, and that close alongside 
lay a small steamer ; whilst not two miles away 
was a thickly-wooded island, with high up its 
sides a cluster of white houses, 

This turned out to be Fernando Noronlia, 
the penal settlement of Brazil ; and the steamer 
was the one that brought the convicts and 
soldiers their monthly supplies from tlie main- 
land. 

The Santa Anna towed the Uluncli into Per- 
nambuco, whence, taking passage to London, I 
soon discovered that Ormon’s estimate as to the 
value of the diamonds was, if anything, under 
the mark. Realising on them, I proceeded, to 
the Cape, aud there also found that Mr William 
Sinclair’s name was well known, as a lucky 
mining speculator on the Rand, where, although 
not a popular man, he was looked upon as a 
fair and capable one. And his investments 
were all genuine, solid, and realisable. Thus, 
after all, it will be seen that my mate atoned 
fully enough, after a fashion, for the theft of 
my luck and my gold, and without any neces- 
sity on my part for application of the lex 
taiionis , as laid down by my good friend Shahbaz 
Khan — -may his shadow never grow less ! 


THE SILVER JOSS. 

By CHARLES EDWARDES. 


CHAPTER I. 


about live years ago the silver 
ss had occupied a conspicuous, if 
not exactly an honoured, position 
in the hall of Quarrendon Manor, 
it was, of course, an ugly thing, 
and therefore much esteemed as a 
curio. Besides, it liad a history. It 
was distinctly an antique. A London 
merchant in antiquities, who had once 
seen it at Quarrendon, had tried hard to buy it. 
Old Jetli Anjou, the master of Quarrendon, 
would have sold it to him like a shot if it had 
been his to sell. But it belonged to Hilary, his 
nephew, after having belonged to Hilary’s father, 
who had been a lieutenant on the Ramrod 
during the sack of the Summer Palace at Pekin 
in I860 j and Hilary had a profound regard for 
the mass of bullion. The young man was only 
waiting, ha used to say, until he could afford to 
pay the cost of its transport to his chambers in 
the Middle Temple. He seemed likely to wait 
a long time, for now, at the end of five 
years, he had made not a single step of im- 
portance towards the Woolsack, or even, indeed, 
towards a valuable acquaintance with metropoli- 
tan solicitors. 

Meanwhile ‘the idol’ (as the Quarrendon 
maids termed it) had been removed from the 
Manor hall to Mr Hilary’s own room. This had 
been done partly as a precaution by Hilary 
himself, and partly because, really, Jeth Anjou’s 
.scowls at the precious antique, whenever he 
passed it, seemed calculated in time to develop 
into mania of a more aggressive kind. 

The joss’s modern history may he sketched in; 
few words. The lieutenant , had chanced to be 
.confined to Ins ship on that memorable day 
when the available force on hoard the Ramrod 
was mustered to join in the burning and loot of 
the palace of the ‘Lord of Heaven and Earth.’ 
It was, as he growled repeatedly m his fever, 
a ‘ghastly nuisance.’ There was no knowing 
what luck was in store for his brother-officers. 
And he paid small heed to Jim Tarver’s humble 
assurances that whatever lie got should be 
Master Hilary’s, if Master Hilary would do 
him the kindness to let it be so. Jim -Tarver 
was one of the 1 marines on board tho Ramrod, 
and lie hailed from Quarrendon, where his father 
had employment on tho Anjou estate. But 


Lieutenant Anjou quite lost his momentary 
petulance when the others returned and showed 
him their treasures. These were of a most 
fascinating kind - — sumptuous sillc garments ; 
ivories carved into the semblance of lace ; idols 
of jade and a variety of other materials, includ- 
ing silver ; china of enchanting tints ; as well 
as jewellery, quaint pseudo-scientific instruments, 
and much else. Hilary’s brother-officers were 
good fellows, and would not he satisfied except 
by a division of their spoil with him and the 
other unfortunates who had been held to the 
Ramrod by duty’s call. This was delightful. 
But to Jim Tarver it did not seem enough. 

Jim Tarver had with great greed pounced 
upon the silver joss in a bizarre and beautiful 
little temple of the palace. It had been 
neglected, though with regret, by the French 
and certain British tars, who had already In- 
spected it, kicked it, tried to carry it off, and 
abandoned it for treasures of a more portable 
kind. It seemed to most of the men that they 
could do a deal hotter than burden themselves 
with this uncouth lump of stuff; which might 
not be silver after all. But so did it not seem 
to Jim Tarver. The instant he saw its squat 
form, he said to himself that it was the very 
thing to rejoice the lieutenant’s heart ; and so 
he put a rope roimd its short; thick neck, and 
passed the other end of the rope round his own 
waist. The joss weighed nearly a hundred- 
weight. Hence Jim soon wearied of lugging id 
he scarcely knew whither, and so he just sat 
down on its head and chewed tobacco until 
some of bis mates came his way on their return 
to the ship. Tho four hours were nearly up. 
These worthy comrades, though their hands and 
pockets seemed choked with good things, yielded 
to Jim’s entreaties ; and between them they 
dragged the joss in most humiliating mode to- 
wards one of the Ramrod's boats. It was the 
proudest moment of Jim’s life when he hailed 
the lieutenant on. deck and hade him gaze upon 
the idol. 

1 It ’s for you, sir, axin’ your pardon,’ he said. 

Young Hilary accepted the gift. To he sure, 
he gave Jim a five-pound note for it, much 
against the seaman’s will. But it was obviously 
worth more than that at a time when silver was 
so much less common than it is now. 
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Honest Jim Tarver never saw Quarrendon 
again. They had to drop him over into the 
Yellow Sea shortly after his adventure with the 
idol. But when the lieutenant revisited his 
home he took the joss with him, and at Quar- 
rendon it had stayed ever since. In 1863 he 
married. That, his elder brother Jeth said, was 
a piece of monstrous imprudence, considering 
that he had little but liis pay to live upon. 
Jeth had about £3000 a year in land, being the 
eldest son. The imprudence of marrying on 
these conditions was, however, as nothing to the 
calamity of his and his young wife’s sudden 
death two years later. That was how Jeth 
found himself saddled with Hilary the babe, 
plus the silver joss. The residue of the lieu- 
tenant’s estate went to pay debts, funeral ex- 
penses, and the like. 

To do him justice, Jeth Anjou, though a 
prodigious grumbler, was not a man to shirk a 
duty. Quite the contrary, indeed. He was in 
some respects a martyr to his conscience. It 
was liis conscience, for instance, strengthened 
by a sense of family pride, that made him care 
for young Hilary, his nephew, as lie would have 
cared for his own son, if he had ever married 
and begotten an heir. The boy went to Win- 
chester and Hew College ; and afterwards, having 
studied a little, was called to the Bar. The 
eminent counsel who subsequently accepted a 
hundred guineas that Hilary might, if lie pleased, 
profit by his advice and society, did not pretend 
to be enthusiastic about his pupil’s abilities. 
Events seemed to prove that the eminent 
counsel was prudent in his reticence. Jeth 
Anjou of Quarrendon grumbled abominably 
at all this. Nevertheless, he paid Hilary liis 
allowance of £300 per annum just the same. 
But lie cursed the silver joss more and more 
whenever his steps led him into the temple 
of fishing-rods, double-barrelled guns, boxing- 
gloves, and golf-clubs, in which it was now 
■enshrined. 

. Quite lately old .loth’s moods had become 
very sulky indeed. His man could make 
nothing of them, and the maids expressed their 
fear of him. 

The fact was that the master of Quarrendon 
was suffering greatly from that all-too-common 
epidemic, agricultural depression. As if that' 
was not enough, he had been lured into specu- 
lation, with the result that in nine cases out 
of ton conies to vex the speculator. The two 
complaints together had brought him well 
within sight of; ruin, and that was why lie 
had written an imperative letter to young Hilary 
in town, summoning him to Quarrendon. 

The barrister bad just arrived, brown and 
spruce and hearty ; the picture of a man in 
excellent health, in the prime of life', and with- 
out any worry of consequence enough to disturb 
either his digestion, his sleep, or his heart’s 
action. 


Old Jeth was lean and yellow, wrinkled 
beyond his sixty odd years, and with the look 
of a hunted deer in his ayes. 

‘Weil, uncle,’ said Hilary gaily, ‘it’s always 
a pleasure to me to run down, but I can’t say 
I liked the tone of insistence in your letter. I 
hope to goodness nothing is the matter.’ 

Jeth pushed out his lips and lifted his brows, 

‘There’s nothing that isn’t wrong,’ he said 
sharply. ‘You’ve got to stand on your own 
feet henceforth.’ , 

‘ You niean’ — and the barrister’s face now 
certainly showed some alarm — ‘ that you have 
had money losses V 

‘Read that letter,’ said Jeth. 

It was a simple notification from some people 
in Throgmorton Street that the fortnightly 
account of Jeth Anjou, Esq., showed a balance 
on the wrong side ol' £2941, 14s. lid., and 
that they would be glad of his cheque for the 
amount. 

Hilary whistled. But he quickly recovered 
liis presence of mind. 

‘I say, I never thought you would have been 
roped in like that. Still, it isn’t so very much.’ 

‘It’s been going on for three mouths,’ ex- 
claimed old Jeth, almost with a shout. He 
resented the need thus to explain matters to his 
nephew, who was dependent upon him, but he 
meant to go through with it, cost his spirit 
wluit it might. 

‘For three mouths 1* 

‘And nearly always the same. I’m an old 
fool ; it ’s as plain as the thumb on rny hand. 
I ’ll save you the trouble of saying so. I liad 
to tell you, and I’ve told you. Quarrendon 
must come to the hammer, and there’s an end: 
of it — and me. And now just get upstairs and 
dress for dinner, will you 1 ’ 

‘Oh, bother dinner! — let that wait a bit,’ 
retorted Hilary. 

‘I will not. wait for dinner,’ cried, old Jeth, 
thumping his hand on the Throgmorton Street 
letter. 

How Hilary, though, something of a butterfly, 
was not utterly spoilt by London life on an 
allowance, He realised bis and his uncle’s 
position in its entirety. For himself this re- 
verse was had, distinctly ; but for liis undo it 
was very much worse. Hilary was touched by 
the sudden recollection of all this soured, dis- 
illusioned old man had done for him. This 
very step that had brought him to ruin had, 
like enough, been taken on his behalf, as the 
family representative for the next generation. 

‘ Dear old unde,’ he said quietly, as he put 
his arm round Jeth’s neck, 1 let us feed first ; 
I ’m frightfully ravenous. We ’ll find a loop- 
hole somehow, never fear. 1 reproach myself 
bitterly for not having done anything hitherto 
for Quarrendon.’ 

‘You’re young yet,’ growled the old mail, 
trying to wriggle away from his nephew. 
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‘ I am eight-mul-twenty, God forgive mo ! ’ 
said Hilary. ‘But,’ he added, with an assump- 
tion of levity, ‘ I really have made some way of 
late. I dined with old Worstenleigh only last 
Friday— his influence is incalculable — and lie 
dropped a sort of a hint. But there, do let me 
persuade you not to Wear yourself out in this 
way. Close accounts with those folks — they ’re 
pestilent sharks, that ’s what they are, and ought 
to be put down hy act of parliament. And, by 
the way, come and see old Worstenleigh’s phiz. 
His daughter gave it me with her own. It ’s 
in my den. Come along; there’s time enough. 
It wouldn’t be such a mortal crime either if we 
didn’t dress, just for once in a way — just you 
and I. Come.’ 

Uncle Jcth yielded with a grunt. 

‘So ’Worstenleigh has a daughter, has lie?’ 
he inquired, with a withered and rather plaintive 
bit of a smile. 

‘ No end of a daughter. She ’s five feet ten 
if she ’s anything, and ’ 

‘I never had much taste for tall women, 
Hilary— not that I’m a judge, and I believe 
they ’ro commonly supposed to he amiable.’ 

‘You believe/ Now, I must say, uncle, your 
affectation of ignorance in such matters really 
amuses me.’ .J ■ 

'Your grandmother was small — your paternal 
grandmother, I mean. Does she want to marry 
you, this Miss Worstenleigh 1 ’ 1 

‘ The saints forbid ! ’ cried: Hilary. ‘No,. no, 
uncle. You mustn’t jump to conclusions like 
that. She is a lady ; therefore I pay her such 
poor attentions as I can, She is Worstenloigh’s 
only child ; therefore I endeavour to enlarge my 
ability to pay her such attentions as ladies love. 
But for marriage — that's quite another matter.’ 

1 1 don’t follow you,’ said, old Jetli. ‘ Where 
is this portrait ? ’ , 

They were in the temple of the joss. In- 
stinctively, Hilary got between his uncle and the 
poor dumb idol. But he marked how the old 
man’s eyes turned towards it, and how the furrows 
on his brow deepened almost into ferocity ns he 
caught sight of it.: It was an extraordinary 
thing, this craze of enmity in Jetli Anjou. It 
Was a rare illustration of the survival of an 
element of savagery and superstition in spite; of 
all counter influences of civilisation for centuries, 

The master of Quarrendou glanced at the 
portrait. It did not interest him, howover. 
There was no particular reason why it should, 
especially after Hilary’s explicit avowal that he 
did not intend to marry Miss Worstenleigh. 
Ho felt that the thing had served merely as a 
diversion. 

Having looked at it, he threw it down. 

‘I am going upstairs,’ he said, and he moved 
away quickly, as if to oppose any effort Hilary 
might make to detain him. But ere he went 
through the door his eyes yet again shot towards 
the joss, and his fingers might have been seen to 


close inwards, unconsciously, as if they were 
throttling something. 

Hilary noticed all. When his uncle had 
gone he turned and scrutinised his inherited 
treasure, with a forced smile. 

‘You, my friend,’ he said, as he took the 
squat nose between his fingers, ‘ will have to go 
to the melting-pot, I very much fear. Dash it 
all 1 this is disgusting news ; but it must he 
faced. Poor old hoy ! . . . and poor little 
Amy ! It will make a difference — there ’s no 
doubt about that.’ 


CHAPTER II. 

the evening of Hilary Anjou’s arrival 
at Quanendon Manor, an atmosphere 
of lively expectation was pervad- 
ing the old farm-house of Under- 
wood, little more than half a mile 
from Quarrendon. 

Jabez Tarver, the tenant of Underwood (he 
was rather more than that, for he held a first 
mortgage on the property for two thousand 
pounds), was brother to the Jim Tarver who had 
gone off as a sailor long ago, and found a 
moist grave in the Yellow Sea. A steady, shrewd 
fellow was this Jabez, and proud to be regarded, 
as he was, ‘a warm man.’ He had a family of 
two sons, as good a dume to look after the butter 
as ever man had, and a sort of relation (‘niece’ 
he called her, and the lads called her ‘ cousin ’) 
named Amy Grove. 

Now Amy Grove was the daughter of Jim 
Tarver’s widow by a second marriage. Jabez 
had helped Jim’s widow very materially, after 
her husband’s death, until she married again. 
Later, when this second husband absconded to 
Australia, and died there, and the troubled woman 
also died, the farmer took up the little Amy, 
and ever since she had been as his own daughter. 

Amy was now a tall, tender-eyed, smooth- 
cliee'ked, gentle, and altogether charming maiden 
of nineteen. Every one loved her-— at least it 
seemed so. Certainly her so-called cousins Ezra 
and David did, though in different ways. Ezra, 
the elder brother, yearned to have her for his 
wife. David, on the other hand, felt towards 
her as if she had been his sister. 

Both Jabez Tarver and Mrs TarVer asked for 
nothing better than that Providence should give 
Ezra his wish in this matter. Hitherto, it must, 
be admitted, they had not had much encourage- 
ment ; hut, as they said, the girl was still young, 
and could scarcely he expected to know her own 
mind. Twice during the past year had Ezra im- 
petuously asked Amy to let him think she would 
bo his wife when slio was a little older; and 
twice had he been rebuffed. The girl had vouch- 
safed him no other reply than this : ‘ I cannot, 
Ezra; I cannot, indeed.’ Her flaming cheeks 
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and the sorrow in her voice had not told 
Ezra very much. He put it all down (thanks 
to his mother, who might he supposed to know) 
to virginal shyness, and meant to persevere. 
Nevertheless, he had begun to feel uneasy. 
Try as he might, he could not get Amy to look 
upon him with any except sisterly affection. 
This amply sufficed with David, hut it was pro- 
found, heart-soaring irritation to the elder brother. 

Once Mrs Tarver had interrogated Amy on 
the subject. 

‘My dear,’ she had said, ‘you ’re growing into 
a buxom young miss. You mustn’t let the 
young men say what they please to you. I was 
married to your uncle at twenty, and there’s 
not a mite of reason why you shouldn’t get a 
husband as soon. How should you like that, 
my dear ? ’ 

But Amy had answered, crimson all over her 
pretty face : 

‘ Please, don’t talk about it, aunty.’ 

‘ Oh, hut,’ Mrs Tarver had continued sturdily, 
1 that ’s all stuff and nonsense. Men are men, 
and young women are young women ; and mar- 
riage is just meant for every one. There ’s Ezra, 
now — take him. He ’d mek a rare good husband ; 
there ’s no flightiness about Ezra. Where he 
loves he ’ll love always, and that ’s the kind of 
man a woman would always hev if she could get 
him. There ain’t a many like Ezra, and he ’» 
main fond of you, lovey ; there ’s no denying it.’ 

So far the excellent woman had advanced well 
towards her purpose. But she was now quite 
nonplussed by a gush of tears from Amy’s gray 
eyes, and a half-restrained hurst of sobs. 

‘Name of goodness, lovey, whatever ’s the 
matter?’ she demanded, with much concern. 
Having had no daughters herself, and as a girl 
having been wholly free from abnormal heart 
action and hysterics, she did not know as much 
about girlish natures as might have been expected. 

But Amy had nothing to tell her in explana- 
tion of this terrifying show of sensibility. She 
could only rest her head on Mrs Tarver’s roomy 
shoulder and quietly have her sob out. And 
when it was over her aunt did not reopen the 
subject, for fear of bringing on the tears again. 
She was not half as wise as most women. On 
consideration, she came to the amazing conclusion 
that the tears and sobs were the outward and 
visible (and audible) sign of the beginning of 
a proper — that is, a conjugal — affection for Ezra, 
She said so to her husband — who had no objec- 
tion— -and to Ezra himself. But Ezra was not 
so sure. He wished it might he so : that was 
all; and he determined that so desirable a for- 
tress as Amy’s heart should not be lost to him 
from backwardness in besieging it. 

AH this time Amy’s young life had Hilary 
Anjou, and no one else, for its secret pivot. 
She thought of Hilary the first thing in the 
morning, and: when she went to bed his face 
was with her to bless her. He loved her; lie 


had told her so again and again. That was 
enough for her. She wanted no one else’s love 
— at least not in that way. She would have 
felt her lips polluted had they been kissed by 
any other young man. 

It was, of course, shocking — this clandestine 
affection between these two. Yet neither of 
them so regarded it. Amy was the less likely 
of the twain to do this. How could that be 
shocking which warmed her life through and 
through, which filled her with noble thoughts 
and impulses, and which made her bright eyes 
more beautiful than ever with her secret sense 
of infinite happiness? As for Hilary, though a 
roan of the world to some extent, ho was a child 
in this matter. He never doubted that Amy 
would ho his wife eventually, even as he never 
doubted that he would eventually ho master of 
Quarrendon, with enough annual income to make 
it indifferent to him whether or no lie got a firm 
footing in the courts of law. 

Ezra Tarver alone of those at Underwood had 
the least suspicion how things stood between 
Amy and Hilary, and even ho had no very good 
grounds for the fancy, lie had noticed a certain 
look in Amy’s eyes, which was like a dagger in 
him, when Hilary was being discussed; and 
also he had remarked the ease of Hilary’s smile 
of greeting towards Amy when they chanced to 
meet. He would have given one of his little 
fingers to have acquired such an enchanting ease 
of manner. It did not occur to him that this 
simple trait could be the outcome of aught except 
a certain intimacy with Amy such as seemed 
denied to him. 

At about eleven o’clock that morning a tele- 
gram had come to the farm from Hilary Anjou. 
It had been despatched from Rugby station, and 
simply said that he (Hilary) would be at Quar- 
rendon in the evening, and towards eight o’clock 
hoped to be at Underwood ‘to see the pups.’ 

The young barrister had, during the last 
eighteen months, developed a remarkable pas- 
sion for St Bernard mastiffs. It was odd, yet 
true, that this passion was in its growth concur- 
rent with his other passion. His uncle Jeth 
hated dogs. What more natural than that 
Hilary should ask Jabez Tarver to give him a 
corner of his yard for his canine proteges ? Jabez 
would have done more than that for ‘ the young 
squire,’ as he boldly called him. 

Regularly, therefore, when he made his hurried 
flights from the Middle Temple to Quarrendon, 
he visited these delectable mastiffs ; and as 
regularly he advised Jabez of his coming, either 
by letter or telegram. 

The thrifty farmer did not mind a letter about 
the dogs, hut a telegram seemed to him a needless 
piece of extravagance; and he said so openly, 
both to his family and to Master Hilary. But 
he did not know what Amy knew — to wit, that 
a letter meant that, she was to meet him at the 
third stile from Underwood across the fields to 
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Qnarremlon ; -whereas a telegram indicated the 
edge of a coppice just off the lane as the spot 
whereon he wished to take her once more to his 
heart, unseen of other human eyes than then- 
own. 

This particular telegram had caused particular- 
excitement at Underwood, because, as it hap- 
pened, the mastiff hitch Juno, who had recently 
given birth to four male whelps, seemed that 
morning very ill. She had been taken with 
convulsions. These fits recurred during the 
day, and, to Jubez’s consternation, towards five 
o’clock in the afternoon Juno gave up the 
ghost. 

‘I ’ll never know how to face Mr Hilary over 
it,’ the former said at tea-time. 

1 Tie must take his risks like other folks,’ 
remarked Ezra. ‘ He ought to be beholden to 
you just the same.’ 

1 That,’ retorted the farmer severely, and with 
sublime disregard of reason, ‘is a nohow way 
of looking at things. I’d liefer have lost one 
of the best rams.’ 

‘Well, well, Jabez, we must e’en make the 
best of it,’ said Mrs Turvor, with an audacious 
assumption of cheerfulness. ‘ What can it be 
that brings him clown so all of a sudden, I 
wonder 1 You didn’t hear no ill news of the 
old gentleman, any of you?’ 

No one had heard aught of the kind. But 
Ezra had his eyes on Amy Grove, and noticed 
with a miserable satisfaction that the girl was 
agitated. She looked fixedly into her tea-cup 
while Mrs Tarver was wondering about the 
young squire’s purposes, and her bosom rose 
and fell much faster than ffsuaL A 

At that moment Ezra Tarver might readily 
have been persuaded to commit a crime, and 
a very heinous crime to boot. 

It was for the sake of the puppies, therefore, 
that Hilary broke away from the Quarrendon 
dinner-table almost immediately after the meal. 
He had a plausible pretext in his cigar. 
Jeth Anjou did not smoke, ami did not care 
for the society of tobacco. Wherefore Hilary 
had no sooner lit his weed than he strolled 
outside with a cap on his head, and, with his 
hands in his pockets, moved away more and 
more quickly towards the narrow lane that led 
by the coppice to Underwood. 

They soon met, these fond lovers ! 

Amy’s heart almost choked her with its sweet 
agitation when she caught sight of the head 
she loved so well. She could say nothing- — only 
look up at him. between smiling and crying for 
joy, and put her arms on his shoulders, while 
lie clasped her to him with the simple words, 
1 Well, sweetheart 1 ’ 

Then he held her a little aloof while ho 
searched her face with his keen eyes ; and she 
on hex- part was content with this opportunity 
to see what effect time (that is, two months) 
had had upon him. 


They seemed well satisfied, these two, with 
their brief inspection of each other. 

‘ More and more of a woman every time, little 
one,’ said Hilary gaily, as he kissed the happy, 
quivering lips again, and held his own lips 
towards Amy’s that they might have fair- 
play. ‘ And always changed for the better ! ’ 
lie added. 

These last words urged the girl out of hex- 
silence, which was indeed the speechlessness 
of ecstasy. 

‘Oh Hilary!’ she whispered, and she hid 
her face against his breast. 

“‘Oh Hilary!” Well, and what does that 
mean ? Is it reproach, or appeal, or satiety, or 
what ? Or is it the expression of your illimit- 
able wretchedness V 

He knew it was not this last, of course. 
Amy’s eyes were so gloriously tell-tale. 

‘ No,’ said the girl. ‘I am vci-y, very happy ; 
but ’ — — 

‘ But ! This is worse and worse. Never 
until' to-night have I heard you use that 
infamous conjunction. It is the first “hut” 
that has ever come between us. Do you realise, 
my (lax-ling, the seriousness of the situation 1 ' 

The happy girl nestled her head against him, 
and wished the sun would stand still as it did 
in Joshua’s time. Then she half turned her 
face up to Hilary’s, and, with a fair wrinkle of 
doubt on her smooth brow, murmured : 

‘ I have been thinking, Hilary, since you were 
here last, and I wonder — olx ! I wonder so much 
— if you are sure that you — care for me really.’ 

‘No. I don’t care for you,’ replied young 
Anjou, with quick assumed severity that 
was like a cruel pain to Amy. ‘I don’t care 
for you, I repeat. Care is a sickening sort 
of word. I thought we had settled all that 
long ago. Care for you, Amyl There must 
be no word less torrid than “ love ” , used be- 
tween us. I love you, Amy, better than evei-, 
and it is my one prayer that this love may 
never diminish. Is that enough for you, little 
glutton V 

It must have been; for, although Amy said 
nothing in reply, she raised her face towards 
Hilary’s with irresistible sweetness. Once again 
they embraced passionately. 

Then, without warning, Hilary put his hand 
to his forehead and exclaimed : 

‘Amy, I oxight to have acted differently. 
Confound it all ! you must moderate your fasci- 
nations in future. I ’ve bad news to tell you — 
very had news.’ 

‘Tell it me,’ said the girl, looking up at her 
lover. 

‘ My uncle is a poor man, and if I am to live 
I must work in fixture. Do you see what that 
means ? ’ 

‘Will it take you from me, Hilary?’ asked 
the girl, in a sudden terror, as she stood erect. 

‘If so, it will ho the worst blow of all; 
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but if I can help it, it shall not. But you 
see, child, that it may necessitate long and 
tiresome waiting before we can be married,’ 

‘ Oh ! ’ 

Amy sighed with joy, as she again let her 
head droop against Hilary’s waistcoat. 

‘So long as I know you — care for me,’ she 
whispered, ‘I do not mind anything.’ 

Hilary repaid her with yet another kiss, this 
time upon her forehead. The next moment he 
urged her to stand apart. 

‘ Your cousin is coming ! ’ he exclaimed. 

Amy looked where he looked. 

‘It is Ezra,’ she said in a low voice, as if 
half-terrified. 1 And he lias seen us 1 ’ 


CHAPTER III. 

OR the first time in his life since he 
had realised the vast gulf that sepa- 
rates a rich man from a man that has 
to work hard for a livelihood, Ezra 
Tarver did not touch his hat to Hilary 
Anjou when they met. Jabez Tarver, honest 
man, was himself imbued with a respectful 
sense of the mightiness of the aristocracy, espe- 
cially as represented by a squire of almost any 
degree. He had not the least sympathy with 
modern levelling ideas. ‘A man’s born this 
or that,’ he was wont to say; and he held 
to this oracular statement even while he him- 
self, by his steady industry, was slowly yet 
surely rising above the station in which lie 
may he said to have been born. Jabez had 
done his best to instil his old-fashioned notions 
into the heads of his sons. It was scarcely 
likely that ho would succeed. The weekly 
paper alone was a strong antidote to his teach- 
ing.. Instinct, also, in the young men made 
them carp somewhat at these obsolete ideas. 

Nevertheless, until to-day, Ezra had never 
given any outward sign to Hilary that he did 
not agree with his father in believing that the 
heir of Quarrendon was his superior. 

‘Well, Ezra?’ said Hilary, quite cheerfully, as 
he stepped towards his discomfited rival. Ezra 
marked how he insinuated himself between him 
and the panic-stricken, shamefaced Amy. 

‘ Good- evening ! ’ muttered young Tarver. 
Then he looked round at Amy. Their eyes 
met. 

‘ I came out to the coppice, Ezra,’ stammered 
poor Amy, ‘ and — and ’ 

‘ Knocked against me. Didn’t yon?’ said 
Hilary. ‘ Well, so much the better. I like 
to hear how you all are as soon as possible.’ 

‘Then,’ exclaimed Ezra, with a gleam of 
revenge in his eyes, ‘ she ’ll have told you all 
about the dogs?’ 

‘ Oh yes. I ’ll come along at once with you,’ 
continued Hilary. ‘ By the way, I ’ve been 


thinking, if the whelps do well, I’ll get rid 
of Juno. She ought to fetch a big price, 
and ’ 

Ezra made a hideous noise in his throat. 
Amy shivered as she saw the movement of his 
lips. 

‘ Yes. Go on, Mr Hilary. Now, what might 
you he expecting for tlie oid bitch?’ 

The barrister saw that something was very 
wrong ; but lie was quite in the dark ns to the 
nature of the ‘something.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know, you know,’ he replied. 
‘You’re a better judge of her worth. What do 
you say V 

‘So she told you all about us at Underwood, 
did she, and she didn’t tell you that? That’s 
what I call a good un.’ 

‘ Ezra ! ’ whispered Amy. 

‘ I hear you,’ proceeded the young farmer 
heatedly. ‘You can hold your tongue, miss. 
Now, between ourselves, Mr Hilary Anjou, what 
do you think is the price of cat’s meat just at 
present 1 ’ 

Hilary drew himself up. 

‘ I fail,’ he said, ‘to understand you.’ 

‘ She ’s dead,’ whispered Amy. ‘ I forgot to 
tell you that.’ 

‘ She didn’t forget something else, though, 
I’ll swear,’ cried Ezra. ‘Look here, Hilary 
Anjou ; you may be a gentleman. Then all 
I can say is that I ’in Very glad I ’m not a 
gentleman.’ 

The three stopped short. Ezra and Hilary 
faced each other. The former was fast rush- 
ing into a passion that seemed likely to become 
ungovernable. Amy saw it, and, knowing as 
she did that he was strong as well as passionate, 
she trembled for her lover. But Hilary on 
his part was no child. Besides, he had the 
advantage of coolness and self-control. Ezra 
had turned as pale as his brown, skin would 
let him appear, and his right fist Was cl.enched 
as he glared at the other.. But Hilary still 
held Ms right hand in his trouser-pocket, and 
there was a smile on his lips. The smile was 
forced, hut Ezra did not see that. 

‘You are,’ remarked the young barrister, ‘just 
a trifle crazed. Amy, walk on ahead, please. 
I ’ll exchange a few words with your cousin,’ 

‘It’ll he something heavier than, words,’ 
shouted Ezra. 

‘That shall he ns you please — after you’ve 
heard me. But, for the present, I shall feel 
obliged if you will repress your ungracious 
yearnings.’ 

This tone of sarcasm put the last straw of 
indignity upon young Tarver’s overburdened 
soul. 

‘ I ’ll wait for nowt,’ he cried. 

. ‘ Get away, Amy,’ cried Hilary, in sudden 
anxiety; for the girl had cast herself upon her 
cousin with an appealing cry of ‘ Don’t, Ezra — 
please, don’t.’ 
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But lie was too late. 

The young farm or was quite out of his right 
mind. Foiled of his legitimate prey, ho took 
the victim that chance gave him. With one 
Blow lie' struck the girl to the ground. 

Then the revulsion came upon him, and lie 
dropped on his knees by her side with the 
heart-broken words, ‘ Oh, my darling ! ’ 

Hilary had never until to-day guessed that 
lie had a rival. The realisation of it instantly 
■abated the rage that was in him against this 
‘ murderous young brute,’ as he thought him. 

‘Get up, man,’ said the barrister. ‘A pretty 
pass you ’ve brought things to ! Amy dear ’ 
(and lie drew his arm under her neck) — 1 all ! 
you can open your eyes !— that 's a comfort ! 
it’s lucky for you, Ezra Tarver, you didn’t hit 
straight. An inch lower and you’d have had 
murder on your soul, and thoroughly deserved 
the consequences. Fetch some water, man, and 
don’t stand twisting like an acrobat.’ 

Without a word in reply, the young farmer 
walked away. His walk soon turned to a run. 
There was a brook at the base of the hedge by 
the coppice. Here he filled his hat, and then 
lit: rail back to the others. 

In the meanwhile Amy had recovered her 
senses. She was not much hurt. The shook 
lmd. momentarily dazed her — that was nearly all. 
As Hilary said, she owed it entirely to Ezra’s 
unsteadiness that she was not killed. The blow 
had missed her temples and struck her on the 
top of the head. 

Hilary kissed her, and the gray eyes resumed 
their old composure hr an instant. 

‘ You are yourself again 1 ’ he asked. ‘ The 
young cur ! ’ : 

The ‘Yes’ in reply came gradually, and a 
smile followed : it. Then it seemed as if, for 
tile first time since the blow, Amy Understood 
what had happened. 

‘Say nothing about it — at home, Hilary,’ she 
pleaded. ‘Poor Ezra 1 ho did not mean it.’ 

‘ If you are sure you feci pretty well, I shall 
not mention it,’ said Hilary. 

‘ I am quite well — there is nothing at all the 
matter.’ 

To prove it tire girl, aided by her lover, rose 
to her feet ; and in this condition Ezra found 
her on his return. 

She held out her hand to tlio miserable young 
fanner, whose face was a study for a physiog- 
nomist. 

‘You did not mean it, Ezzy,’ she said 
softly. 

The use at such a time of the pet name which 
was now never on her lips was too much for 
Ezra. Instead of touching the little white hand 
that was extended to him (she did no work at 
Underwood to spoil it— Mrs Tarver took cure of 
that), the young farmer broke into a paroxysm 
of weeping. 

‘I was mad — mad, to do — it,’ he sobbed. 
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‘I ’d rather have died, I would. You know liow 
— how— I love you.’ 

‘Yes, Ezra,’ said Amy quietly. ‘ It ’s all right 
again. No one. need know anything about it; 
and, indeed, it’s nothing to be vexed about if 
they did. Only, no more quarrels about me, 
please. It would bo different, perhaps, if I was 
worth it — though I don’t think it would even 
then. Won’t you shake hands, Ezra?’ 

Young Tarver this time took Amy’s hand and 
wrung it till she winced. Then he let it fall, 
and with bowed head swung away heavily 
towards the farm. 

Hilary watched this scene of reconciliation 
with interest. He felt a certain jjity for Ezra 
Tarver. That, however, was as nothing to the 
admiration and now love Amy awoke in him. 

1 There ! ’ he exclaimed as she turned to him : 
1 we ’ll hope that chapter ’s closed. From the 
bottom of my heart, I feel grateful his huge fist 
missed its mark. I should have lost the best 
and most lovable girl on this earth : that ’s 
enough to make a man talk selfishly. Besides, 
he or I would have been hung — lie ’d have 
deserved it anyway. And now, dear, let us 
follow him and make it up completely.’ 

They followed Ezra accordingly, with the pale 
gold of the evening horizon in tliuir faces as 
they went, and the dewy air fanning the brief 
fever from Amy’s forehead. But they did not 
catch him up. He took good care of that. 
Sorrow had come down upon him like a black 
cloud, and ho was in no humour to exchange 
another word with any one. He did not even 
go home. From the lane lie turned aside, 
towards a broad stretch of common land over 
which three villages had grazing rights, and 
here, among the heather and gorge and the 
lowing cattle, lie wandered to and fro for a 
couple of hours, pondering dismally until the 
stars were bright over his head. 

Even then lie was nothing like calm. It 
seemed to him that by this one chance act he 
liacl made an Ishmaol of himself. Amy’s words 
of pardon he wholly forgot. He fancied that 
she, and his father and mother, and David, and 
all the farm servants, and every one for miles 
round, would henceforth and for ever point the 
finger of reprobation at him. And, worst of nil, 
he felt that he could in no way honestly protest 
against such treatment. 

Thus it was about ten o’clock when he moved 
from the common towards home. He hoped he 
might sneak into the house and upstairs without 
seeing any one. 

Now, there was a certain farm owned by 
a man named Gannett at that corner of the 
common by which Ezra proposed to regain the 
highway. John Gannett had a daughter, Alice, 
who had long in secret worshipped Ezra Tarver 
as a girl sometimes does worship the object of 
her heart’s aspirations, even when ho pays her 
no manner of attention. 
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Old Gannett had sent Alice out into the yard 
to see that the poultry-pen was securely fastened. 
When she had satisfied herself in this matter, 
the girl went and leaned against the gate which 
let from the farmyard upon the common. It 
was the very time for a quiet, happy (though 
illusory) dream; and so Alice, with her long 
hair loose upon her shoulders (she was six 
mouths younger than Amy), set her face betwixt 
her hands and gazed at the stars, the dim shapes 
of the cattle on the common, and the suggestive 
gloom beyond. 

The girl had got to the point at which she 
so often stopped — namely, that there was no 
man in the world to compare with Ezra Tarver 
—when, without the least intimation of his 
coining, Ezra himself drifted across the common 
by the gate. His head was still hunt. 

Alice held her breath and felt as if she were 
seeing a ghost. But this inertia possessed her 
only for a moment. 

‘ Ezra Tarver,’ she whispered solemnly. 

Young Tarver looked up, startled. 

‘ Oh ! ’ cried Alice, ‘ whatever is the matter ? 
Won’t you come in to father? You do look 
so tired.’ 

Ezra stood still, with his sorrowful eyes 
steadily upon the girl’s face, which was pretty 
enough in the romantic twilight. 

‘No, I cannot come in,’ he said. 

‘Do, Ezra,’ pleaded Alice. The divine, 
womanly instinct told her he was in trouble. 
If only she might ho privileged to be his con- 
soler, even but for an instant ! 

Then the fanner moved a step nearer, and, 
without flinching in his gaze, said : 

‘ Do you know, Alice, what I have done this 
night?’ 

‘No,’ the girl replied, not without a horrid 
sensation of creepiness : there was such an eerie 
tone in young Tarver’s voice. 

‘ I have struck a woman.’ 

‘ You, Ezra ! Oh ! I don’t believe it.’ 

‘ But I did. It was Amy, too.’ 

‘Amy Grove! Then you didn’t mean to do 
it. You might have done it in a passion.’ 

1 It was in a passion.’ 

‘Then it isn’t half as bad. But however 
came you to strike Amy, of all people ? ’ 

Alice Gannett’s heart was capering within 
her. If Ezra could strike Amy, lie could not he 
in love with her. And if he was not in love 
with Amy, perhaps— perhaps he might some 
time perceive, and like to perceive, how fond 
she (Alice) was of him. Oh, if it might he so ! 

‘It was an accident, hut it makes no 
difference,’ replied Ezra mournfully. ‘ I can 
never hold up my head again.’ 

‘ Ezra,’ whispered the girl tremulously — for it 
was heaven itself to her to hear him thus open 
his heart to her — ‘ do come in to father. You 
shall have one of his long pipes; and if you’ll 
let me, I’ll fill it liko I do his. Father says 


there ’s nothing like a pipe of tobacco when 
you 're in trouble.' 

Ezra went, Alice herself holding the gate for 
him. And he smoked three pipes of tobacco 
with Mr Gannett, who was a talkative old rake 
of a fellow ; and while he smoked and listened 
he looked at Alice, whose eyes were at their 
brightest, and Alice looked at him. Peace came 
gradually to him. 

At eleven o’clock— there was no mistaking old 
Gannett’s kitchen clock : it made as much noise 
as an ironwork’s— Mr Gannett moved in his 
chair and put up his pipe. 

‘ Ally will see you out, Ezra,’ he said ; ‘ and 
I ’ll come round about that theer hay i’ the 
marnin’.’ 

‘ Do you feel better now ? ’ the girl asked, 
timidly enough, as she held the door open. 

‘You’ve (lone me a power of good, Alice, 
and I ’ll never forget it,’ Ezra replied. 

Then they clasped hands. Alice Gannett 
went to bed that night a very happy little maid. 
Ezra had squeezed her hand as she should never 
forget. Besides, she knew young Tarver was a 
man of his word. Every one said so. She was, 
of course, very sorry for Amy — in a sense. 
But, fix’ her part, she would enjoy being struck 
by Ezra Tarver, if she could he as sure of his 
love as, hitherto, it seemed to her, Amy Grove 
had been. She was, let it he repeated, a happy 
little girl that night. 


CHAPTER IV. 

EFT behind by Ezra in the growing 
gloom of the evening, Hilary Anjou 
and Amy Grove gradually slackened 
their pace. Each felt that a crisis 
had occurred in both their lives. 
Amy was secretly elated, yet she was not so 
selfish in her joy in this unlooked-for publica- 
tion of their mutual love that she did not 
sympathise with Hilary. She could not guess 
why her lover had wished that their love should 
for a time be kept from the world ; but she 
trusted him, and was dimly sorry for his sake, 
though glad for her own. 

As for Hilary, lie saw in an instant that he 
should now have to tell old Tarver and Mrs 
Tarver that he meant Amy to he his wife. 

That, however, was a matter of less conse- 
quence than the sequel. His uncle also came 
into count. It was one thing to gratify the 
pride of the farmer by informing him that Amy 
was to be considered betrothed to him ; it was 
another thing altogether to announce the news 
to old Jetli. Hilary knew just how it would 
affect his uncle. It would seem to him the 
'crowning humiliation of iiis life. After his, own 
cynical fashion, he would exclaim that it was 
time for him to utter his lY me Dimittu. 
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Both, the honour and position of the Anjous 
in the county would seem to him to have gone 
from the family for ever. 

In this state of mind Hilary could not 
pretend to ho vivacious. Having ascertained 
decisively that Amy was none the worse for 
Earn Tarver’s brutality, he seemed to forget her 
presence. He spoke but once on their way 
from the coppice to the farm gate. 

‘I suppose,’ he said on this occasion, ‘that 
fellow can be trusted not to do himself a 
mischief. You don’t think he means to throw 
himself into a pond, or anything of that kind ? ’ 

‘Ezra! Oh no. Why should lie?’ replied 
Amy. She could not see that an event like the 
recent one might appear to Ezra infinitely more 
serious than it seemed to herself. 

But at the gate Hilary paused for a moment. 

; ‘ Amy,’ lie said, ‘ I shall have it out with 
your uncle this evening.’ 

1 Have what out, Hilary?’ 

Where are your senses, child ? I shall tell 
him about — about us ; you and me.’ 

‘ Shall you ? Oh, I am so glad ! ’ 

1 There is no help for it, dear,’ continued the 
/ barrister rather moodily. ‘ I hope it will be for 
the best.’ 

‘ I am sure it will be, if ’ — — 

‘ If what? ’ v ■ ■ ■ 

‘If you are sure I am fit to be your wife, 
dear Hilary, ’ the girl whispered. 

‘I am sure of that at any rate,’ was his 

rapin';:/' UvHV'Uul....: 1 i./W 

Then they separated, Amy to roam off into 
the garden to confide her happiness to the 
flowers • and' the nightingale that might ho ex- 
pected already to be singing its evening hymn 
ill the poplars above the wall where the currants 
always ripened so famously betimes, and Hilary 
to give the front door the rat-a-tat it heard only 
when he was in the neighbourhood. 

Jabez and Mrs Tarver hurried to let in the 
young squire, and they, greeted him with the 
utmost cordiality. David, on his part, grinned 
a welcome, and tendered his hand to he shaken 
without any sense of personal shortcomings. 
He had had his lingers pressed by a duchess 
ere now. That was during the election times, 
when the duchess would have done a good deal 
more than condescend to bo kind to a handsome 
young farmer in order to increase her second 
son’s chances of being returned as a parliamen- 
tary representative for the county. 

‘ You ’ll he worriting about them whelps, I’ll 
bo bound, Mr Hilary,’ said Dame Tarver kindly. 
She noticed the look of anxiety on her visitor’s 
: face. 

‘ I can hardly say that,’ replied Hilary, with a 
smile. ‘Still, I’d like to see them. Ezra has 
told nro about the bereavement. It ’s a nuisance, 
but I’m not going to break my heart about it.’ 

‘Indeed, Mr Hilary, that’s just wliat I said 
when it come about.,’ exclaimed the fanner. 


Dame Tarver looked mischievous ; her hus- 
band’s words were so very much at discord with 
the truth. 

‘ And,’ continued old Tarver, ‘ we ’ll get the 
whelps weaned by hook or crook, and in six 
months’ time I’ll be darned if there’ll be much 
to grieve about. But you ’ll be wishing to see 
them for yourself. Suppose you didn’t run 
across our Amy outside 1 ’ 

‘ Oh yes, I did.’ 

‘"Well, now, haven't she grooved a fine one ? 
It ’ll be the same with the whelps. Give me 
time, and there ’ll he nowt to grieve about,’ 

‘The idea! ’ murmured Dame Tarver, with a 
diverting affectation of disgust. ‘Fancy his 
putting Amy and the dogs on the same shelf, 
Mr Hilary! Not but what they’re pretty 
creatures, the puppies, sure-ly.’ 

‘"Whelps by Jack Sprat out of Juno couldn’t 
be nowt else, missus,’ said Jabez gravely. ‘ It ’s 
no civility to be talking before Mr Hilary like 
that.’ 

The barrister, notwithstanding Iris anxieties, 
could not withhold a laugh. 

‘ He ’s a tyrant, Mrs Tarver, as ever, I see,’ 
he said ; ‘ and for your slight upon my dogs 
I heartily forgive you. Wo know each other, 
I think, too well to fall out over a word or 
two.’ 

‘Sure-ly, Mr Hilary,’ said the dame. 

1 Como, come, missus, get out the whisky, and 
we ’ll be back in no: time to have a sup of it, eh, 
Mr Hilary ? ’ exclaimed the farmer. 

Hilary nodded, and the three men left the 
room. 

Mr Tarver was concerned that the young 
squire paid so little attention to his canine pets, 
Hilary just looked at them, caressed the heads 
of the adult dogs, tumbled the puppies about 
with Ms stick and the toe of liis boot, and 
seemed to have had enough of them. 

‘ You ’ve kind of lost your liking for them,, 
Mr Hilary, I ’m thinking, 1 he suggested. 

‘Not that so much. But, all the same, I’m 
afraid- — I ’m very much afraid, Mr Tarver, I 
shall have to sell them.’ 

‘Sell the dawgs ! Why, sir, the world’s; 
turned upside down, then.’ 

‘From one or two points of view— personal 
to myself, you understand — perhaps it lias. I 
want a word with you alone. Excuse mo, 
David.’ 

Mr Tarver’s second son showed his teeth 
amiably, and slouched back into the house. 

‘Well, to be sure, now,’ said the farmer,, 
rubbing his heavy red cheeks with both his 
hands, ‘ I ’ll be main sorry if it ’s anything un- 
pleasant as touching your uncle as you’ve got 
to tell ine.’ 

‘It’s that, and something else tlmt touches 
you quite as much as it touches him.’ 

The farmer screwed his eyes together. 

‘Now, look here, Mr Hilary,’ he said ini- 
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perilously ; ‘I’m good for another thousand, and 
it ’d he a pleasure to me if Mr Anjou ’d take it 
and have it tacked on to the same straddle as the 
others. I don’t profess to pry into other folkses’ 
affairs, leastways where they don’t matter to me, 
but it ain’t no secret at Quarrendon, and other- 
whores too for the matter of that, that Mr 
Anjou’s got a bit short. Servants arc such 
nagging hussies. And four per cent, ’s good 
enough for me. How do it strike you, Mr 
Hilary V 

‘ My dear old friend,’ replied Hilary, ‘ I hope 
he won’t take your thousand, though things are 
pretty dark with us. I see you know about as 
much as I do on that subject. And now for 
the other. I ’m a pauper, Mr Tarver, and yet I 
want to have your Amy for my wife.’ 

Old Tarver gasped. 

1 Our Amy ! You, Mr Hilary 1 ’ 

‘ Yes. She loves me.’ 

1 The little minx has the darned cheek to love 
you, did you say, Sir Hilary ? ’ 

‘ There ’s no cheek, darned or otherwise, in 
the matter, I hope,’ said Hilary, with a smile. 

‘ I assure you she is more of a catch to me than 
I am to her. But I thought I ought to tell 
you, don’t you know, and Mrs Tarver. You 
don’t mind, do you 1 ’ 

1 Mind ! Bless us all ! Poor Jim’s widder’s 
little girl, by her second husband, to have gone 
and fell in love with you, and never made no 
sign at all ! , It ’s been going on some time, I 
persume, Mr Hilary ? ’ 

1 Well, say a year. But what does that matter, 
old fellow 1 ’ 

1 Oil, I reckon it don’t matter, so to speak ; 
but I 'in so dazzled and all. And to think as 
the missus should be so cocksure of bonding her 
to take our Ezra ! I never did think as she 
wore made for him, somehow. But the poor 
lad ’ll be hit hard — he will that. You don’t 
khow Ezra, Mr Hilary 1 ’ 

‘ I fancy I know him pretty well, Mr Tarver ; 
but I hope lie ’ll got over it.’ 

‘ One thing, Mr Hilary ’ — and the old man 
turned squarely towards the barrister and put a 
heavy hand on his shoulder — ‘ you ’re sure, now, 
it ain’t just a passing: kind of a fancy, like a 
lieifor has for a hunch o’ grass ? You won’t 
turn agin her after enj'ying her freshness, so to 
speak? I ask your pardon if I’m coarse, but 
human nature is coarse at times, Mr Hilary, 
according to them weekly newspapers.’ 

Hilary was at first disposed to resent these 
words in his uncle’s tenant. But liis good sense 
prevailed, lie valued them as they deserved to 
be valued. 

‘ I am sure,’ he said ; ‘ there ’s my hand on it. 
It is no passing fancy. Amy is a girl any man 
would do well to marry.’ 

‘Then there’s a downright “ Done ! ” on it.,’ 
exclaimed old Tarver stoutly as lie gripped the 
proffered hand ; ‘ and I ’m a high man indeed 


this night to think as we ’vo had the rearing of 
a lass as has took your eye, Mr Hilary, and your 
heart, which is far better, as the Scripture tells 
us. As for Ezra, he ’ll just have to look otlier- 
wheres for his stock ; and though I ’ll not say 
but what I ’m sorry to sec the poor lad vexed, 
as he will be — darned vexed ! — mebbo lie ’ll 
happen on a wench that ’ll take more kindly to 
the milk-pans than our Amy- — God bless and 
keep her, Mr Hilary.’ 

1 Amen ! ’ said Hilary. 

‘And as for your being a pauper,’ continued 
the farmer excitedly, ‘ I ’ll not believe it. It 
’ud never do for there not to bo a Anjou ’ — lie 
called it ‘ Anjow,’ honest man — ‘ at Quarrendon, 
We lrev our upses and our downses, all of us, in 
this vale o’ tears, as I ’ve heard it called, though I 
didn’t know it for one ; and, dammee, Mr Hilary ! 
just you hold on, and make the old gentleman 
hold on, and sure as lambing-time (which. I 
never knew not to come) there ’ll be a flue fat 
season of prosperity for you all yet awhile. But 
what a gab I ’ve got on me ! It ’s all along of 
knowing as our Amy ’ve had the imperence to 
set lior heart on you.' 

‘That’s all right,’ laughed Hilary. ‘Then 
we ’ll consider it settled. I ’d rather you broke 
it to Mrs Tarver.’ 

‘ Oh, I ’ll break it to her, Mr Hilary. She ’ll 
kick a bit, I warrant; but let her, say I.’ 

‘ And I, Mr Tarver, as soon as I ’vo straight- 
ened affairs a little at the Manor, shall return 
to London and get my shoulder to the wheel. 
1 shall hope to trouble you to hand Amy over 
to me in a year or two at most.’ 

1 There ain’t much doubt,’ said the farmer 
slowly, ‘ as you ’ll do pretty much what you 
jileaso with them Lunnoners, if you mek up 
your mind to try.’ 

‘I’m sure,’ rejoined Hilary, ‘I’m obliged to 
you for your good opinion of me, old friend, 
and 1 only trust I may verify your words. 
So now you see why I think of selling the 
dogs.’ 

‘ I ’ll sell none on 'em, Mr Hilary, sir,’ retorted 
the farmer. ‘If it’s the money you want, 
I don’t see as a straddle on sicli fine critturs 
as them ain’t just as good as a straddle on a 
house. I’ll loan you a hundred pound on ’em 
to-morrow, and he glad— at two per cent.— 
and ’ 

Mrs Tarver’s voice was now heard calling 
‘Jahez! Jabez!’ Hilary thrust liis arm into 
the old man’s, and thus they returned to the 
house. 

‘Hot a word about it to Mrs Tarver until 
afterwards,’ said the barrister ; and the farmer 
acquiesced. 

The whisky was soon drunk, and Hilary could 
not he persuaded to smoke more than one cigar 
in the parlour. Old Tarver had such a mirthful 
twinkle in his eyes that the barrister was afraid 
every moment that the secret would be let loose 
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upon Mrs Tarver and David. Amy had some 
work in lier hands, and she gave all her atten- 
tion to it. Just for the sport’s sake, old Tarver 
now and then addressed a remark to her to 
compel her to look up. She saw instantly that 
Hilary lmd told him all, and fair was the bloom 
on her cheeks when her eyes met her adopted 
uncle’s. 

It must not be supposed that Mrs Tarver 
was blind to her husband’s humours. Twice or 
thrice she asked him what ailed him. He put 
her off the scent completely (as he imagined) 
by frivolous replies about matters connected 
with the farm. David guffawed broadly at these 
answers, and Mrs Tarver was more than ever 
convinced that as soon as their guest was gone 
she was in for a fat piece of news. 

She and her husband expressed their wonder 
that Ezra did not show himself. But as Hilary 
had already seen him, they did not make so 
much of his absence as they otherwise would 
have done. 

At length the barrister rose and gave his 
hand to Mrs Tarver. Then it came to Amy’s 
turn, and in a moment the keen-sighted dame 
guessed what was in the wind. The girl’s 
crimson cheeks and her faint ‘ Good-night ’ in 
reply to Hilary, added to the old farmer’s 
beaming face as he watched the scene, told her 
quite enough. 

Hilary was by no means in a state of despond- 
ency as he plodded across the fields hack to 
Qimrrendon. And yet the day had been re- 
markable for conferring upon him such a blow 
and such a responsibility as do not often come 
upon one man’s shoulders in the space of a 
single four-aud-twenty hours. 


, CHAPTER Y. 

RS TARVER reserved herself for the 
affray with her husband until the 
, household had gone to bed. 

1 ‘ I dunnot care for the look of 

your face, master,’ she said rebuke- 
fully when Hilary had left them. ‘But we’ll 
have the wenches in and say the prayers.’ 

The bell was rung therefore, and Mrs Tarver , 
(she always did it) took the large, well-thumbed 
book of , family prayers, and went upon her 
knees with a certain determination that made 
both Jabez and Amy feel uncomfortable. There 
was no doubt the good dame, as a rule, was 
master in the house, and she never looked 
more like it than when she donned her fine 
gold-rimmed spectacles and acted as the priestess 
of Underwood. 

Though a trifle uneasy in the thought of tin) 
conflict that was impending, Amy could not 
but remember Hilary in her prayers; and the 
memory of him, and what he now was to her, 


braced her infinitely more than her anticipation 
of discord at home disturbed her. 

‘You can go off to your bed, David,’ said the 
dame when the maids had departed, with a 
respectful ‘ Good-night ’ to their employers. 

Amy was preparing to follow David, when 
Mrs Tarver stopped her. 

‘Your uncle, lass, looks as if he could stomach 
another pipeful. Lend him your little finger.’ 

This was a mere ruse, and was accepted as 
such by tlie three who were concerned in it. 

When David’s heavy steps had done sound- 
ing up the stairs, the dame shut the door and 
faced the others. 

‘ What ’s all this grimacin’ an’ oglin’ about, 
Jabez?’ she demanded sternly. Whether from 
design or forgetfulness, she had not removed her 
Spectacles. 

‘Oh, I’ll tell you, missus, fast enough,’ was 
her husband’s reply. ‘Give your unky a kiss, 
Amy, and’ 

‘That’ll wait a hit,’ said Mrs Tarver. ‘Sit 
down, Amy. I ’ve a notion your uncle’s foolislx 
goings-on wi’ Mr Hilary have summat to do wi’ 
you, my dear. If a egg ’s addled, it ’s no good 
keeping the hen on it. We 'll come to a under- 
standing this night, if you please.’ 

Amy sat down and resumed her work. The 
blush was again upon her cheeks, But she did 
not like this turn of affairs. 

‘You’re rayther too previous, missus, ! | said 
Jabez, puffing smoke with a will, so that his 
head was almost clouded with it. ‘ I meant to 
lui’ had it out wi’ you — and there’s an end 
to it.’ 

‘Then out wi’ it, and no more sech long 
beginnings/ rejoined Mrs Tarver. 

‘Young Mr Hilary, missus, have been to see 
they puppsios, and he ’ve been to see summat 
else — eh, Amy?’ 

The farmer chuckled. The chuckle was like 
oil to the lire of his dame’s indignation. 

‘None of your half-sayings, Jabez,’ she 
clamoured. ‘I can see through a hedge like 
my betters ; but there ’s times as I want to be 
sot right i’ the middle o’ the field.’ 

‘ And so you shall, then. Young Mr Hilary, 
he ’ve been and axed point-blank to liev Amy, 
here, “for better nor worse, till death does us 
part, ” and all the rest of it. I reckon that ’s 
the state of the case, miss, ain’t it 1 ’ 

In response to this appeal, Amy could only, 
blush deeper than ever, and try to work as 
if her fingers were moving for a wager. 

‘Hum!’ ejaculated Mrs Tarver. ‘Go on wi’ 
the tale — a nice un, I will say.’ 

‘ There ’s no more of it, missus — not now. 
Here eudeth the fust chapter. Please, God, the 
the second chapter’ll begin some time, and the 
wench ’ll live happy ever afterwards, like the 
story-books.’ 

‘ Well, to be sure ! ’ cried Mrs Tarver, taking 
off her glasses. 
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TI10 farmer noticed with definite uneasiness 
that his dame’s hands trembled as she folded 
the spectacles and laid them aside with strained 
deliberation. 

‘An’ hev you the gumption, Jabez, to tell 
me,’ she proceeded, with growing wrath, ‘that 
you encouraged the poor young gentleman in 
his foolishness ? ’ 

Amy looked up with a pained face. 

‘Yes, foolishness, wench — for it’s nothing in 
the world else. You just a nobody that your 
uncle picked up afore you wus fledged an’ kep’ 
you till a fine coat o’ feathers you 'vo growed, 
sure-ly ! ’ 

‘ I ’ll not hev that said of her— and to her 
face, too, missus,’ retorted Jabez. The farmer 
laid down his pipe, even as liis wife had aban- 
doned her spectacles. If it was to be a battle- 
royal, there should be no unfair advantage on 
either side. 

‘ But I will say it, and say it twenty times, 
too, if it likes me. Power o’ goodness, and 
you to know what was meant to be ! Men 
are the biggest noodles i’ the world, sure-ly.’ 

‘ Please, aunty, lot me go,’ petitioned Amy, 
standing up. ‘ I have such a headache.’ 

‘ A headache ! Stuff an’ nonsense ! Sit 
down again, miss. We haven’t given you bit 
an’ sup an’ pretty clothes, an’ kep’ you from 
s’iling your finger-nails all these years for you 
to turn again and rend us in the season o’ 
gratitude. Amy Grove, just you hark to me. 
There ’s our son Ezra eating of his heart out 
for want of you. It ’s just murder to give him 
the mitten in this outrageous way, and it ’s the 
hoity-toitiest imperence into the bargain, as 
ever I see. There ’s nobody but what can’t 
see he ’s a cli'ico mate for a young woman of a 
deal better bringing up tlmn you ’ve bad, Amy 
Grove; and there’s a many that’s after him, 
casting of their eyes up and cocking of their 
heads on one side ; and only to think as ho 
ain’t to have his will of the one as we’ve fed 
an’ roared for the puppose. It ’s a pack o’ 
nonsense, Jabez, an’ the sooner you let Mr 
Hilary understand it the less mischief there ’ll 
be done.’ 

Mrs Tarver, being stout, here needed breath. 
She jerked herself back in her arm-chair and 
frowned formidably. 

‘.Go it,’ said her husband. ‘Ilev it all out 
in one bu’st.’ 

This tantalising invitation seemed to electrify 
the mistress of Underwood. She started forward 
again. 

‘Hev it come to that?’ she exclaimed, with 
a sob in which passion and pathos were adroitly 
mingled. 

‘It ain’t no manner o’ use kickin’ again a 
house, missus; that’s all I means,’ said Jabez, 
relenting in bis tone. 

But Mrs Tarver covered her face from the 
■eyebrows to the chin with her two plump 


hands, and broke wildly into hiccoughs and 
tears. 

‘I’vo been,’ she stammered, ‘your true an’ 
lawful wife — an’ a dutiful one as ever was — these 
live-an’-twenty years, and now you cast me off 
like an old rag ! There niver was sech a miser- 
able, poor woman as me. Hands off, miss.’ 

The jerk of petulance and renewal of the high- 
handed tone with which she rebuffed poor Amy, 
whose anguish was excessive, and who could not, 
if she would, have kept herself from at least 
trying to console her aunt in her unparalleled 
affliction, spoilt all. 

‘You’d better go to your bed, lovey,’ said the 
old farmer, addressing his niece. 

‘She shan't,’ cried Mrs Tarver ; ‘not till I’ve 
had my say out. You may cast me off, an’ I ’ll 
siot speak a word agin you ; but if it’s my dying 
night, I ’ll tell her she ’s a false, deceitful, upstart, 
unthankful hussy, and I ’ll niver call her Amy 
again — not unless she comes back to her senses. 
The idea of her daring to love Mr Hilary ! ’ 

Mr Tarver chuckled a second time. 

‘That,’ lie remarked, ‘is fust-rate, We’re get- 
ting on. We ’re of the same mind, I can see. 
It was owdacions of her — the coaxin’ little puss.’ 

‘Oh uncle!’ cried Amy, ‘I can’t bear any 
more of it. I couldn’t help it — I really couldn’t. 
And indeed I should never, never have thought 
of — of caring for him if he hadn’t first told mo 
time after time that — that ’ 

‘He loved your snarin' little ways an' your 
dove’s eyes — eh?’ suggested old Jabez, 

‘Aunty, may I go?’ repeated Amy, with the 
prettiest wrinkles of distress upon her forehead. 

‘Go, i’ God’s name, an’ a good riddance,’ was 
the reply. ‘ Where is my sou Ezra ? ’ 

‘I — I don’t know, aunty,’ stammered the 
poor girl. 

‘Ho, an’ you duiinot care, He’ll be in the 
churchyard after this, mark my words, an’ his 
sperrit’ll come an’ p’int the finger at you when 
you’re settin’ in your luxuries and drawing- 
rooms with line ladies and gentlemen as you 
ain’t fit to black the boots of. A nice mess 
we ’vo made of it, my man, a-rearin’ of her tip 
above her station, which ought to ha’ been tea 
times as low as our own.’ 

1 Good-night 1 ’ wailed the tortured girl as she 
left the room, with her head bent low. She 
was paying a terrible price for her love, she 
felt. And, moro than dimly now, the thought 
came to her that she might not be destined 
for Hilary in spite of all he had said to her, 
and in spite of her uncle’s goodwill. 

But Jabez followed her out into the hall, 
kissed her, and caressed her tear-stained cheek 
as he whispered : 

‘Keep up thy heart, clear.’ 

When she was alone with her husband Mrs 
Tarver changed considerably, even ns her husband 
did. The latter took up his pipe again and 
smoked it sullenly. 
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Jabez was the first to speak. 

‘You ain’t the manager you was, Susan,’ he 
observed dryly. 1 If Ezzy had iver had a cliance 
wi’ her, you’ve flummoxed it.’ 

‘There’s time to show that yet,’ was the 
reply as the dame dried her eyes. Her dramatic 
gust of misery was meant more for Amy than 
for Jabez, who might be expected to know her 
too well to be suddenly influenced by such a 
demonstration. 

1 1 ’1L tek one more dose of grog,’ said the 
farmer — ‘if you please. You’ve about dried 
the human natur’ out of me. Susan, you’re a 
vixen spoiled; that’s what you are. River since 
wo went to church together hev I seen you in 
sech nasty fettle.’ 

‘ I ’vo niver enj’yed sech a disapp’intment as 
this, Jaboz,’ was the sobered reply, as tho excel- 
lent housewife prepared her lord and master’s 
beverage. 

‘ An’ the best of it is,’ proceeded old Jabez, 
‘you’ve douo not a mossul o’ good wi’ your 
cussing an’ swearing. The poor little lass ! 
Why, dam it! you’d hev capsized tho stomach 
of a kitchen wench wi’ sech language ; and to 
think as you should hev done it to our Amy, 
poor dear ! And for nothing in the natur’ of a 
crime, too; only for letting her heart-strings 
go same us you let yours when I came courtin’ 
of you at Sutmingdule six-and-twenty years ago. 
Mrs Tarver, where ’s your bowels? I ’in more ’a 
a bit ashamed of you — and that for tho first time 
since we was wed.’ 

Dame Tarver showed symptoms of becoming 
plaintive again. Her large frame quivered, 
while her eyos rested mournfully, yet with very 
evident affection, upon her noble old husband. 
She never loved him more than on the rare 
occasions when lie took the reins of manhood 
firmly in his hands and ousted her from the 
supremacy in the household which he was gener- 
ally well content to let her have. 

‘ And now,’ said Jabez, ‘ let ’s put out the 
lights and follow tho lass’s lead. Ezra can look 
after hisself ; ho ’s gone five-and-tweuty.’ 

‘ Five-and-twenty the last tenth of April, 
Jabez ! ’ 

‘ Yes ; trust you for knowing it.’ 

They went upstairs softly enough, considering 
their size, Jabez leading. 

But on the landing, where the old brown 
oak clothes-clicst stood, the farmer stopped, 
looked across the candle-light at his wife, 
and slightly nodded his head towards Amy’s 
door. 

Mrs Tarver whimperod ever so gently; Her 
fall was as tremendous as her recent dignity .and 
anger had been, ;■ 

But she fulfilled her husband's desire: she 
quietly opened Amy’s door. 'The girl was sitting 
on the bud crying as girls will cry when, after 
being radiantly joyful, something conies to Hurl 
them into, the bottomless pit of despair. 


‘ There, there, lovey ! ’ murmured Dame Tarver, 
with her arm round Amy’s neck and her lips to 
her cheek ; ‘ I am a wicked old woman. Say you 
forgive your poor old aunty, and get into your 
warm bed.’ 

‘ Oh aunty ! ’ cried the girl, taking Mrs Tarver 
passionately to her heart. ‘ Of course I knew 
you couldn’t mean it all.’ 

' ‘ Of course not, dearie. There, there ! we ’re 

friends again; and perhaps, please God, you may 
be Ezzy’s wife after all!’ 

But afterwards, when she was alone once more, 
Amy said to herself, ‘ Please God, no ! ’ 


CHAPTER YI. 

ILARY did not, as he meant to do, 
tell his uncle the next morning that 
j’fflm jrf had made election of a wife. He 
scarcely felt equal to it ; moreover, 
it seemed to him that old Jeth 
Anjou was not equal to bearing the intelligence 
in a comfortable manner. 

Tho early post had brought yet another letter 
from the Throgmorton Street people. The stock- 
markets had been in a wild condition, and Mr 
Anjou’s holdings had still further depreciated. 
In view of a possible (indeed, a highly probable) 
worsening of prices, the Throgmorton Street 
people would feel obliged to Jeth Anjou, Esquire, 
if, with the cheque for £2941, 14s., lid., al- 
ready due, he would include an amount of, say, 
£500 for contingencies. Money was tight — very 
—in the City, arid the brokers were hard pressed 
in several directions. They preferred not to wait 
until settling day, if it Was all the same to Jeth 
Anjou, Esquire. Things might improve — that 
is, prices might go up ; but really there were 
certain symptoms of panic on ’Change, and it 
was quite likely that stocks would fall very 
seriously indeed. 

The master of Quarrendon groaned as he threw 
this appetising epistle to liis nephew. It did 
not add to Hilary’s appetite either. 

‘This,’ the latter said, ‘will never do. You 
must give me a power of attorney to do what 1 
think best with Messrs Rise & Drop, and I ’ll 
take the first train to town this morning.’ 

‘ You think there ’s no help for it hut to close 
accounts, Hilary?’ 

‘ There might be a way out of it, but we can’t 
aiford — that is, of course, you can’t — to trifle with 
time. J ust now you seem to be losing money at 
the rate of a few hundreds a day. That would 
he an enjoyable income if it were an income, but 
it’s the very deuce to be mulcted of, oven if you 
could bear it.’ 

‘And I can’t do that, as yon know. You llad 
butter see one of the big auctioneers at the same 
time.’ 

‘That,’ said Hilary, ‘I emphatically will not 
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do. I hope your other letters are pleasanter than 
this one.’ 

Uncle Jeth turned to them wearily. They 
were not likely to be very pleasant. He had 
next to no family correspondence • nor was he 
a member of any learned or convivial societies. 
Only one of the letters drew an exclamation from 
him. 

‘Do you remember Mr Parkinson, Hilary?’ 
he asked. 

‘ What ! the Commodore 1 Well, rather! If 
a fellow can’t remember his godparents his brain 
isn’t good for much ! ’ 

‘ Ah, I forgot ; that explains it. He says he ’s 
likely to be in our county ou Friday — to-day ’s 
Thursday — and will give me a call. Wants to 
know what you’re doing, and so forth.’ 

1 Well, I shall be glad to see him, uncle. The 
last I heard of him was that he had almost 
unhinged himself pottering about among Chinese 
manuscripts and that sort of thing. He ’s quite 
at the top ol' the tree, you know, in Oriental 
mysteries.’ 

1 A room shall he got ready for him,’ said old 
Jeth dismally. 

‘Why, yes, surely, uncle. And, if you will 
allow me, I ’ll ring for the dogcart at once. I 
dare say I can got back to-night, or the first thing 
in the morning else.’ 

Before leaving Quarrendon, Hilary penned a 
short note to Jabez Tarver, asking him to be 
kind enough not to let word of his and Amy’s 
engagement reach the Manor for a day or two. 
It would, he said, novel' do that his uncle should 
hear of it from any but his own lips ; and this 
was impossible at present for certain reasons 
which necessitated liis immediate departure for 
town. 

This done, he was rattled through the green 
lanes under the shade of the elms and oaks, 
with the sweet perfumes of the teeming country 
offering themselves to him like incense. 

The business with Messrs Rise & Drop was 
none too agreeable. It was out of the question 
to give them a cheque even for the settlement 
amount. A thousand pounds on account was 
the best that could be done. This the head of 
the firm for long shook his head at. It was, he 
declared, little better than nothing. But even- 
tually he accepted it, with a very positive eager- 
ness, too, upon Hilary’s remark as he was 
preparing to fold the cheque up and repocket 
it, that a bankruptcy was the only course open 
to his uncle. The stocks standing in Jeth 
Anjou’s name were not sold on the spot, as 
Hilary wished. Messrs Rise & Drop now pro- 
fessed themselves confident that the worst of 
the crisis was Over, and that the reaction would 
soon set in. It would, they said, be suicidal to 
throw the scrip on the market when juices were 
about as low as they well could be. . 

Having done with the brokers, Hilary called 
upon a newspaper editor of his acquaintance, and 


mentioned his ardent desire for literary work 
of some kind. The editor laughed at first ; 
Hilary’s request seemed to him so innocent. 
But lie was a good fellow at heart, and he gave 
a promise that he would do what he could. As 
a beginning, he let the barrister carry off three 
three-volume novels (a mighty package), which 
he was to review at his leisure, to show of 
what lie was capable. 

By this time the afternoon had got nearly 
into the evening. Hilary therefore turned liis 
face towards Euston. For about the first time 
in liis adult existence, he reached that classic 
portico afoot. The nine volumes of fiction did 
not make him think highly of the pleasures of 
metropolitan pedestrianism. 

This evening also the barrister forbore to tell 
bis uncle about Amy. He listened guiltily to 
the old man’s chatter about the Underwood 
property, and Jabez Tarver’s desire to buy its 
freehold ; and he acquiesced feebly enough 
when Uncle Jeth observed that, since old Tarver 
was willing to buy the farm at pretty much 
what price was asked of him, it was running in 
the teeth of circumstances not to let him have 
it rather than throw it upon the market. 

‘He shall know all about it to-morrow, ’ Hilary 
assured himself. ‘Poor old chap! I’m doing 
him no harm in withholding the shock from him 
as long as I dare.’ 

This was a sophistical way of putting it, how- 
ever, and not satisfactory. 

The next morning, before either Jeth or his 
nephew were downstairs, Commodore Parkinson 
walked up the drive to the Manor, rang the 
bell, and astonished the housemaid by stepping 
on to the nncleaned doorsteps and entering as 
if he were doing nothing uncommon. 

‘ You needn’t disturb them, my girl,’ the visitor 
said kindly. 1 1 ’ll amuse myself in the library 
till breakfast. I shall enjoy it exceedingly.’ 

Commodore Parkinson was an arrant eccen- 
tric, and revelled in his reputation as such. He- 
was a short, stout man, prematurely bald, and 
with eyes that seemed quite worn out by their 
harrowing acquaintance with Chinese characters. 
Among his other uncommon habits was that of 
turning night into day for a month at a time. 
He did not, of course, mean to vex liis host at 
Quarrendon by such abnormality. But he could 
not resist the temptation to travel from the 
north, where he had been staying, by the night 
mail, which set him loose at a station whence 
he could walk to the M anor in the very prime, 
of the morning. 

If he had not been as amiable and generous a, 
man as lie was eccentric* -the Commodore would, 
have been voted a nuisance by those whom he 
favoured with his society. As it was, every one 
who knew him either loved or greatly respected 
him. 

■ Hilary was. down before liis uncle* and at once 
went to the library. 
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The grouting between godparent and godson 
was very cordial. 

‘ I reproach myself, my dear boy , 5 the Com- 
modore began, ‘ that I have lost sight uf you so 
long. But you know what a rival you have in 
Chinese literature. A stygian pool, Hilary, if 
ever there was one, yet fascinating withal. And, 
besides, I thought a young man about town like 
you would be bored to death at being button- 
holed by an old pedant like me.’ 

‘ You don’t look too much like a pedant or 
a bore,’ said Hilary, with a laugh. ‘I’m sure 
we are both delighted to have you here.’ 

Uncle Jeth was loss demonstrative with his 
guest— that turning up at half-past six in the 
morning seemed to him an alarming trait in a 
man. 

But there was no resisting the Commodore. 
He made breakfast that day such a meal as it 
had not been at Quammdon for many a year. 
They had sat at table for an hour and a half ere 
old Jeth said aught about ringing the hell. IIo 
then left Hilary and his godfather together. 

‘Got any glass about, my boy?’ asked the 
visitor a minute later. 

‘ Glass ! Window panes, do you mean?’ 

‘ No, my son, I don’t mean window panes. I 
am a benefactor engrained, they tell mo. It ’s a 
lie, of course ; hut I am so far u benefactor to 
exotics and that sort of thing that I always 
(when possible, you understand) smoke my 
cigars in the conservatory. Women object to 
it sometimes. God bless ’em, I don’t mind if 
they do ; they ’d compensate a fellow for any 
hardships — eh, Hilary ? ’ 

‘Don’t know, I’m sure,’ laughed Hilary; 
‘ haven’t had your experience, Commodore. But 
there is a diminutive greenhouse somewhere. I 
dare say it’ll hold us both,’ 

It did, and very comfortably, too. 

The two men made themselves much at homo 
among the geraniums and begonias. 

‘ And now,’ said Hilary, when the Commo- 
dore had ended a rather desultory yarn about 
the state of society in the East, 1 telL me, if you 
don’t mind, if you liavo come across in your 
prowls among John Chinaman’s scribblings any- 
thing I could turn into literary substance.’ 

1 Anything, my boy ! There ’s enough and to 
spare for the stock-in-trade of a dozen novelists. 
By George, there is! The country itself is just 
, a lopsided romance. Take the history of the 
Fo emerald, for instance. Here, give me a 
light, lad, and I ’ll tell it you.’ 

The narrative was not so very engrossing to 
Hilary, but he saw literary possibilities in it. . 

He was, however, astonished to hear his god- 
father afterwards exclaim with tremnlous earnest- 
ness, as he crushed the cigar to pieces between 
his two hands : 

‘ I ’m after that emerald, and, by heaven ! I ’ll 
have it in these fingers before I die.’ 

‘Oh! Then is it in England?’ asked Hilary. 


‘Either in England or France. I’ve spent 
two years in France over it. Goodness me ! the 
houses I’ve wormed my way into, all for the 
sake of that matchless jewel.’ 

‘ Really— now this is what I call interesting,’ 
said Hilary, offering the Commodore another 
weed. 

‘It’s an uncut emerald, you see, my boy, 
and it ’s much on the cards that some ignorant 
seaman got hold of it, and still has it knocking 
about among his china dogs and candlesticks 
over the kitchen fireplace. It was in the 
Summer Palace befoie we Europeans made a 
mess of the place ; and it was gone afterwards. 
Who took it? and where is it now ?— these are 
the questions I want to get answered. The 
second is a deal more to me, though, than the 
first.’ 

‘I see! I begin to feel sorry for you, Com- 
modore. The journeyings of Ulysses and the 
routine employment of Sisyphus seem to me to 
about match your labours.’ 

‘ Yes, I know it looks hopeless. But it will 
servo its purpose if it keeps me green in my 
enthusiasms when my hair is white — what there 
is of it. And, between ourselves, Hilary, you 
lawyers know how degraded our human nature 
is; that was the chief thing that brought me 
here. I want to see what relics of the sack your 
poor father brought home.’ 

‘ Little enough,’ said Hilary. ‘ By Jove ! if 
only you could find the Eo emerald here ! It 
would set us Anjous on our legs once more.’ 

‘ I ’m heartily sorry the family equilibrium 
lias been disturbed, Hilary — heartily. You must 
tell me more about it. Meanwhile ’ 

‘ Oil, come along, you unconscionable mono- 
maniac ! ’ cried Hilary ; and the other required 
no second bidding. 

The curios were, as the barrister said, limited 
enough in number. A few ivories in the draw- 
ing-room, some gorgeous fans, and about a dozen 
superb vases completed the tale of them. 

The Commodore seized upon the ivories with 
avidity, sounded them with liis knuckles, poked 
his finger into all their crannies, amt took 
particular measurement of them to ascertain if 
any of their cubic contents remained un- 
accounted for. The fans he turned out his lip 
at. The vases he treated with but little more 
respect. It was unlikely in the extreme that 
the Fo emerald had been allowed to pass into 
the hands of a potter, and be thus embedded in 
the unbaked clay. 

‘And that’s all, is it?’ inquired the Commo- 
dore, glancing about the drawing-room. 

‘ Well, yes, I think so,’ replied Hilary. ‘I’m 
afraid there ’s : no chance for us. Ah, by the 
way, there’s the old joss. We mustn’t forget 
that; though lie’s far too ingenuous an old 
buffer to be able to secrete such a jewel as that.’ 

‘The old joss! Is it a silver joss, Hilary? 
Ah, now I remember it. To be sure it is. Let 
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mo see it at once. I have my suspicions that 
the priests— — But there, I won’t hamper you 
with any more of my speculations.’ 

‘This way for the silver joss, Commodore,’ 
said Hilary, opening a second door in the draw- 
ing-room. His den — the idol’s temple — was at 
the end of the passage. 


: APT EE VII. 

the Commodore saw the joss 
was at once taken hold of hy a 
>d of memories. Ho had been 
the burning of that wonderful 
x ,__ace in Pekin as well as the late 
Lieutenant Anjou. He, like the lieutenant, had 
his spoils, to show. Long years had passed 
since then — long, that is, when viewed in the 
mass, though all too short considered individu- 
ally from the retrospective standpoint of each 
December the thirty-first. It was perhaps thirty 
years since he had fingered that silver image, 
and then he had made a jesting remark about 
it to his dead comrade which now instantly re- 
curred to him. Little he thought then that the 
craze of his late middle age would be centred 
upon such trifles. 

1 Hilary, my boy,’ lie exclaimed, with a pensive 
expression on his good-humoured old face, ‘I 
believe there is the embryo of a tear somewhere 
in the back of my eyes.’ 

‘Then do keep it there, my dear sir,’ said the 
barrister hastily, 1 Dry it up at once. Life 
does not seem to me to supply an atmosphere 
congenial for emotion. The bracing, though far 
from sympathetic, winds of indifference strike me 
as better for a fellow to face and thrive in.’ 

The Commodore looked , at his godson. His 
brow showed liis amazement. 

‘Upon my word, Hilary !’ he exclaimed — ‘so 
young (I speak by comparison) and so philo- 
sophic ! W ell, well, it wouldn’t become me, my 
dear boy, to oppose your convictions. Ho doubt 
—never a doubt at all, indeed — they are much 
the same as my own at bottom. Poor old 
Hilary !— I mean your father, my hoy.’ 

‘Quite so,' said Hilary the second ; ‘ and now, 
what can I get for you 1 Do you want to smash 
the old fellow to bits 1 ’ 

‘ Oh dear me, no ! I am not so far advanced 
in barbarism, even after my long sojourn amid 
barbarians.’ 

So saying, the Commodore put on his glasses 
and proceeded rigorously to examine the joss, 
lie had a tape with him, of course. He would 
as soon have gone abroad without his boots as 
without this possible aid to the discovery that 
might be destined to make him a celebrity. 
With the tape he measured the idol, putting 
the results on paper. Hilary sat on the low 
window-sill and watched the proceedings, in- 


terested but profoundly sceptical. He was 
thinking much more of the picturesqueness of 
his enthusiastic godparent while engaged in liis 
singular enterprise than of the chance of any 
lucrative outcome of it. The idea germinated 
in him of making the old boy the hero of a 
little romance. There was certainly scope in it, 
if only he, with liis untrained abilities, could do 
justice to the opportunity. 

The Commodore indulged in a variety of 
ejaculations over his task. At one moment lie 
seemed to he in the seventh heaven of expecta- 
tion. That was when, after very close scrutiny 
of the joss’s head, he cried out that there ought 
to he a cavity in the skull. But after the most 
minute inspection, he could discern nothing in 
the least indicative of trepanning. Then he 
became despondently profane in a mild way. 

The results of his calculations put the finish 
to his despair. 

‘ Another bubble pricked, Hilary 1 ’ bo ex- 
claimed dolefully as he looked up, thrust his 
glasses high on to liis forehead, and held the 
paper towards his godson. 

‘Well,’ said Hilary, ‘I hope you’ll be able to 
bear the disappointment. I ’in sure I shall- — no, 
thanks ; I ’m reserving my brain for other feats 
of intellect. I never was great at mathematics. 
Even Messrs Rise & Drop soon discovered that 
yesterday.’ 

‘And yet I declare I had some cause to be 
more than commonly sanguine here,’ mourned 
the Commodore. 

‘ Why so, in the name of curiosity V 

‘The emerald was in the custody of the 
priests. As far as I can tell, it never passed 
out of tlieir hands. The tliick-skulled idiots 1 
Like as not one of them lias it in his own 
mouldering cranium. That would have been 
the ideal hiding-place, and a modern surgeon 
could have put it there without endangering the 
patient’s existence.’ 

‘ Bravo, Commodore 1 I beg to copyright that 
idea. If I don’t write a book for boys on it, 
I ’ye more ardour than talent — which is, alas ! 
all too probable.’ 

‘ And besides,’ continued the other, again 
bonding over the joss, ‘ there is a slight ^ dis- 
crepancy in the figures. It ’s deucedly slight, 
I ’ll allow. Speaking roughly, the thing ought 
to weigh a hundred and ten pounds eight 
ounces avoirdupois. It weighs a hundred and 
nine pounds fourteen ounces. The ounces may 
mean much. But I ’m afraid I must give it 
up.’ 

‘ For heaven’s sake, do ! I can,’ said Hilary, 
‘ stand a downright blow, but something be- 
tween a blow and a caress is unendurable. Tell 
a fellow definitely that the emerald can’t be in 
“Old. Ugly,” and I shall be at ease again— as 
touching the joss, that is.’ 

. ‘ Ho, I ’ll not commit myself. But I ’ve done 
with it. Take me : away out of its sight , the 
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tiling liaunts me. Take me away, my son, I 
say,’ 

The Commodore either was or cleverly feigned 
to he inexpressibly irritated by the smug face 
of the idol. 

But before Hilary could slide from his perch 
to do his godfather’s bidding, Unde Jeth’s nose 
peered into the room. 

‘ What is wrong ? ’ he asked. 

‘Oh, nothing, uncle,’ replied Hilary; ‘only 
our friend here seems to have conceived as 
violent a hatred for that poor dumb curio as 
you used to have — perhaps still have.’ 

1 It curdles my blood,’ said the Commodore. 
‘ Those ten ounces lie like tons on my imagina- 
tion. I am stultified, Mr Anjou, you will 
think I am a fool, but I am serious — just at 
present. I shall be well again when I am else- 
where.’ 

‘I can sympathise with yon, sir,’ remarked 
the master of Quarrendon solemnly; ‘it is an 
accursed figure.’ 

For a moment or two all three stared at the 
miserable joss, which bore its execration with 
entire equanimity. 

Then, with a laugh, Hilary broke the spell of 
silence. 

‘This,’ lie said, ‘is awfully absurd. ‘What 
do you say to a stroll about the garden, 
Commodore 1 1 

‘ Deligh ’ began the visitor, but Uncle 

Jeth interposed. 

‘ You must excuse Hilary, if you please — for 
a time at any rato. I -want a word with him 
alone. ’ 

‘ IIow, uncle 1 ’ demanded the barrister, much 
surprised. ‘Those fellows haven’t had the im- 
pudence to ’ 

1 It is on family affairs exclusively,’ said 
Uncle Jeth. His lower lip, Hilary thought, 
looked uncomfortable. That was always a grave 
sign in the old man. 

1 You can safely,’ said the Commodore, smiling 
serenely again, ‘leave me to my own resources 
for as long a time as you wish. I wouldn’t for 
anything stand in your way, Mr Anjou.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ said the master of Quarrendon. 

‘ Where will you have your talk, uncle— here, 
or in the library 1 ’ asked Hilary when they had 
seen: the Commodore stroll jauntily hack towards 
the conservatory. : ; 

‘ Certainly not hem,’ was the loud reply, as 
Uncle Jeth glanced significantly at the joss. 

Accordingly they went to the library. The 
old man shut the door, Hilary wondering no 
little at his conduct. But the. barrister was 
soon enlightened. 

‘Tell me,’ said Uncle Jeth without preamble, 

‘ if there is the least justification for the rumour 
that has come to my ears that — that yon have 
been making love to that Underwood girl.’ 

Hilary’s face told him at once that the 
rumour was no lie. Indeed, it had reached the 


master of Quarrendon in a very authoritative 
form. Mrs Tarver had decided that, as an 
appeal to Amy Grove and her husband against 
the alliance, the mere thought of which so 
annoyed her, had quite failed, there was no 
harm in trying liow the squire might help her. 
She had done nothing on the Thursday hut 
ponder how she might most forcibly arouse Mr 
Anjou’s indignation in the matter. By Friday 
morning she had become convinced that she 
could do this no way more effectually Ilian by a 
letter. She wrote the letter, therefore (it was 
an epistle for a museum), and told, because she 
felt it her duty, of Miss Amy’s monstrous lures 
for the young squire, and of Master Hilary’s 
unfortunate weakness. She wrote as if she 
was chiefly concerned for Mr Jetli’s and Hilary’s 
welfare, which could not but bo prejudiced by 
such an improper marriage. Yet she also men- 
tioned her fractured hopes about Amy and Ezra, 
her son, and made much of the evil disposition 
in the girl which could lead her, after first 
exciting the affections of one man, to throw 
herself coarsely into the arms of another, simply 
because he was the better cateli of the two. 
All this was well adapted to make poor Uncle 
Jeth extremely wretched. He felt it the more 
bitterly because he was not now in a position to 
hold out any menace which might he expected 
to coerce Hilary, if his nephew should persist in 
his unwise infatuation. 

‘ There is,’ answered Hilary, ‘ every possible 
justification. I meant to tell yon all about it 
yesterday, and you should certainly have heard 
it from my own lips some time to-day. 
.But’ 

Old Jeth lifted his brows wearily. 

‘ Tlmnlc you,’ he said in a sorrowful under- 
tone. ‘I am glad you did not mean to keep it 
from me until ’ 

‘Until we were married! Uncle Jeth, I 
hoped you know mo better than that. What 
possible inducement could I have had to do 
that?’ 

‘Quite so. You could have none— now. 
Perhaps you had better join the Commodore 
again. He would he glad of your company.’ 

‘ Oil, hang the Commodore ! ’.exclaimed Hilary. 
‘Como, uncle, I can’t hear to see you take 
it so seriously. She is an admirable girl, 
and ’- — ■ — 

v ‘ Nothing could persuade yon to the contrary, 
I imagine ? ’ 

‘ Nothing. I know her better than her uncle 
and aunt even. There is no hurry about it. 
When you see more of her you cannot but like 
her.’ ■ ■ 

‘ It is somewhat improbable that we shall be- 
come intimately acquainted.’ 

‘ Uncle Jeth ! Surely you are not so much 
set on . the world’s canons of respectability. Is 
there so much in caste ? ’ 

‘The Anjous have thought so hitherto. But 
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there, I repeat, Hilary, I do not blame you or 
say anything against it. I wished to know — 
that is all. And now leave me, there ’s a good 
boy/ 

After persuasion Hilary consented to do so. 
Against his own hopes, he tried to make his 
uncle believe that Quarrendon was not in so 
bad a way as old doth thought it. The stocks 
would rise in value, and not only would the 
outstanding deficiency be wiped oil, but cheques 
would come from Messrs Rise & Drop. Mean- 
while he, Hilary, meant to do well in literature ; 
he had two or three splendid plots in his head. 
He had not the remotest intention of marrying 
for many months — perhaps years. It seemed 
barely possible otherwise. In the interval much 
might happen. If the worst came to the worst 
Hilary would devote his life’s work to the re- 
covery of Quarrendon for the Anjous. Even if 
he married, their domestic inmage should he 
of the simplest, for Quarrendon’s sake. And 
Uncle Jeth was not to brood and fancy himself 
an outlaw and worse because he had failed to 
remedy one evil by a second. As long as lie, 
Hilary, remained single, they twain would live 
together. There were some very comfortable 
and convenient quarters in Bloomsbury, and 
when ho married he was sure it would be 
Amy’s second wish in life to make the old man 
as unmindful as possible of the past. 

Hilary found the Commodore in the garden 
working very sternly at his figures about the 
silver joss. These, however, were pocketed 
with a certain guiltiness when the barrister 
appeared. 

‘Well, my hoy,’ said the old antiquary, 
‘ nothing worse, I trust?’ 

‘ Oh no, not at all. I may as well tell you, 
though. I’ve engaged myself to a poor girl, 
and it’s a source of trouble to the governor 
here. We Anjous just now seem a little off 
colour; hut I’m not going to regard my little 
affair as in any sense an additional burden on 
our backs, corporately or as individuals.’ 

‘ Right, Hilary,’ said the Commodore. ‘ I like 
that spirit, I must see her, but not now. In 
fact; I want to be off at once, my hoy — no 
disrespect to your uncle, God knows ! There 
are three other men in the south of the county 
whose names I’ve got down. I said I might 
manage to look over Mr Dubbletlvwaite’s collec- 
tion this afternoon, if I can catch the one 
o’clock train.’ 

1 Oh, I say ! ’ protested the barrister. 

‘Yes, I know it seems shocking to you. 
But, Hilary, I’m getting on in years, and I 
have a vast deal to do yet, oven after the 
Fo emerald. And I’m no such treasure, in a 
house. I thought the maid would eat me this 
morning — I really did.’ 

‘ Confound it all ! Put off Dubbletliwaite 
fill to-morrow, or at least ’ 

‘Take the night train — oh?’ 


‘ Ho ; hang the night train ! ’ 

‘ It must be one or the other, my hoy. 
My plans will all get disjointed else.’ 

‘Honour bright, Commodore?’ 

1 Honour bright. But while I think of it, 
I want you to oblige an old fellow by taking 
this bit of stuff just to help you a little in 
your- new line. I’d he ashamed to offer it to 
yon, Hilary, if you weren’t my godson. You 
can, if your pride’s very high, return it after 
your first success.’ 

The bit of stuff was a fifty-pound note. 

‘My pride,’ said Hilary gravely, ‘is very 
high, but it will not keep me from taking it 
on those conditions— and thank you heartily. 

There are reasons ’ 

‘ I know, I know, my dear hoy. Don’t talk 
about them. I don’t want to hear them. 
You ’ve made me a jolly old buffer, Hilary. 
And we ’ll consider it the night train — eh 1 
And now I ’ll run away and write some letters 
to folks in the next county.’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 

ES TARVER had not found as much 
satisfaction in her letter to the 
master of Quarrendon ns she had 
hoped to find. The more she 
thought about it, the more it seemed 
to her an act of disloyalty to her husband. 
Jabez had assumed that her objections to Amy’s 
elevation had been got over. Her own conduct 
in reconciling herself with the girl before laying 
her head on the same pillow as his head seemed 
proof positive of it. Hor had she made any 
strong fight against his humour of castle-build- 
ing while they twain lay awake, and he (honest 
man !) tried to foresee his Amy’s happy future. 

The dame went about her household duties 
in a querulous spirit. The maids marvelled at 
the quite exceptional shortness of her temper, 
and did their utmost to keep out of her path. 
Jabez pursed his lips and smiled when he caught 
her in the tail-end of any of her tantrums. He 
trusted these would soon run their course, and 
she would accept the inevitable with tolerable 
grace. 

But the chief source of Mrs Tarver’s discon- 
tent lay with Ezra. Something had come to the 
lad, and she could not fathom it, : She put a 
leading question to him early in the day. 

‘Ezzy, the wench hasn’t said “Hay” to you, 
has she ? ’ 

‘What wench?’ her son had retorted, by no 
means amiably. 

‘What wench? Save the lad! You aren’t 
gallivanting after ten of ’em. What wench hut 
our Amy, I ’d like to know ? ’ 

‘I haven’t asked her again, and never shall,’ 
was the frightful rejoinder. And after saying 
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these words, with the air of a murderer on the 
gallows-steps, Ezra had put a stop to further 
questions by turning his back upon his 
mother. 

Yet, in spite of this blow, Mrs Tarver had 
determined to make the appeal to Hilary’s uncle. 
She lay awake a long time on the Thursday, 
framing her sentences, and would, if she durst, 
have got up there and then, and written the 
letter while the sense of it was so hot in her. 
As it was, she was downstairs early enough in 
the morning to discomfort the maids, who were 
gaping at their ease and not working when she 
showed in the kitchen. 

She managed the epistle, took a deep breath 
of satisfaction afterwards, and yet, when it was 
despatched so as to reach the squire about ten 
o’clock, she felt as dissatisfied as ever. 

This state of mind in her was incredibly 
augmented by an informal visit from Farmer 
Gannett. At first she wholly refused to believe 
Mr Gannett’s extremely broad innuendoes. She 
did not like Mr Gannett — thought him had 
company even for her own man ; much more, 
therefore, for one so innocent and pliable as 
Ezra. But she hated him with a downright 
hatred when that red-nosed person dared to 
imply that something (‘just the usual,’ Mr 
Gannett had said, with a vulgar wink) was up 
betwixt her eldest son and his only daughter. 

‘You’re deceivin’ of yourself,’ said the dame 
haughtily. ‘ It ain’t likely as my Ezra would 
look your wav.’ 

At this Mr Gannett had laughed loudly. 

“'Well, missus,’ he said, ‘let me tell you, 
your own courtin’ days ain’t so far hack but 
you can see a thing or two. Your Ezra, as you 
calls him, conic and smoke wi’ me night afore 
last, and he never took his eyes off my Ally. 
Tiic gal says he was “very kind” to her at 
partin’. We know what that signifies. And, 
as if that wurn’t enough, he drops in again 
last night too. He was pow’ful silent, I will 
say; hut that ’s ono of the tokens, ain’t it, 
missus, if so he as he keeps his eyes (darned 
solem’ uns, too !) just gummed to his sweet- 
heart’s face? And when Ally sees him out at 
gate, what does he do hut stoop his head and 
say, “ Alice, will you. kiss me 1 There ’s no one 
cares for mo but you.” My Ally wurn’t back- 
ward ; and so they stands at this blessed: hour. 1 

‘ Goodness gracious ! The Lord grant you ’re 
a liar, Mr Gannett.!’ exclaimed the thunder- 
struck dame. At first she. had been , mollified 
by the man’s reference to her youth and her 
earlier charms; hut the farmer’s subsequent, 
words made her oblivious of the compliment. 

‘Can’t say as I’m more of a stickler for truth 
than most folkses, missus,’ said Mr Gannett 
blandly; ‘hut I bean’t a liar about this. I’d 
scorn it. You can ax your son, and you can 
ax. my Ally.’ 

‘ Your Ally indeed ! Little trollop ‘ ’ 


There’s no knowing what more Mrs Tarver, 
in her misery and wrath, might have said against 
poor little romantic Alice Gannett’s character. 
But, though Mr Gannett could bear admirably 
to be called a liar, lie declined utterly to have 
his daughter calumniated. Snatching up bis 
bat, be made for the door. But before leaving 
he stood and spoke bis mind. 

‘Mrs Tarver, ma’am,’ lie said, ‘I’ve a 
sartain respee’ for your powers in a bouse, but 
there my respee’ ends. You’re not a patch on 
your husband. He ’d never say such a word 
about my Ally, who ’s as good a wench as ever 
behaved dutiful to her father and coy to the 
young men. I’ve never had much neighbourly 
tokens from you, ma’am, and I take pride I’ve 
never axed none. All I ’ve got to say, lastly 
and in conclusion, about them young uns is 
this ’ere : your Ezra shan’t set foot in my house 
again. I’ll scorn him and you too, Mistress 
Tarver. You can put them words in your odds- 
and-ends basket and make bedcovers of ’em. 
I ain’t a saint, ma’am, but my darter Ally ’s 
as good an’ honest a little maid as ever glad- 
dened God’s earth. I wish you good-day, Mrs 
Tarver.’ 

The mistress of Underwood had a quiet 
attack of hysterics after this visit. But she 
was heroic enough to lock the parlour door and 
dree her own weird. She dreed it chiefly 
with the aid of ejaculations and a certain 
cordial — reputed a potent brain tonic. 

But when she removed the bar upon her 
liberty, and that of others — for some one was 
trying to enter the room— she was not best 
pleased to come face to face with Amy. 

1 Oh aunty, you ’re not well ! ’ exclaimed the 
girl, with real sympathy. : 

‘There’s nothing at all the matter with me, 
miss,’ she said petulantly in reply, ‘hut, what 
you’ve had the doings of.’ 

Ezra happened to he in the passage, and to 
hear these bitter words. He at once stepped 
up to liis mother, as poor Amy, on the verge 
of tears, stole away. 

‘Mother,’ lie said, ‘you may as well know 
it first as last. I think that’s a hard word to 
give Amy. She had a blow from me o’ Wed- 
nesday night. I’ll never forget that— never 1 
It ’s took the manhood out of me. But ’- 

.‘What are you talking about, Ezzy?’ cried 
the. perplexed woman, ■ ‘Amy Grove a blow 
from you '! ’ 

‘ It ’s as true as I stand here. — Amy ! ’ 

‘Yes, Ezra,’ the girl answered reluctantly 
from the landing. 

‘ Will you please come down for one minute?’ 

‘You’re wanderin’ i’ your mind, my son,’ 
murmured Dame Tarver ; ‘ or else it ’s me. I’d 
as lief it was that, I would.’ 

‘I want you to tell my mother that it’s 
true, Aniy, as I struck you by the coppice o’ 
Wednesday,’ said Ezra, with a set expression. 
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1 Oh Ezra ! 1 whispered the girl, ‘ why will you 
talk about it 1 Ho one supposes you meant it.’ 

£ But I did it. That ’s all I want mother to 
know.’ 

‘You did it— yes; but you didn’t mean it, 
and so it is just as if you hadn’t done it.’ 

Dame Tarver sighed like a boiler letting off 
steam. 

‘ Dear Lord ! ’ sire moaned, ‘ and it was Wednes- 
day I were so unkind to the wench. Welladay ! 
The Bible ’s truer than I ever thought it was in 
what it says about “you shall hev much tribula- 
tion i’ the world.” Leave me be, children ; I ’in 
all of a muddle. Sech a tangle I ’ve got into as 
niver was 1 And all for trying to do the best for 
my own flesh an’ blood ! ’ 

Ezra promptly obeyed his mother’s bidding. 

But Amy insisted on doing what she could for 
the dame’s solace. It was not much. It con- 
sisted mainly in fondling her head as she lay 
hack in her arm-chair emitting sighs, and in the 
use of many endearing phrases. There was also 
eau de Cologne. Amy made lavish usa of this, 
and, it seemed, to some purpose. 

Hardly had Mrs Tarver been coaxed back into 
the greater part of her accustomed good sense 
than she seemed like to have a relapse that 
threatened to he the worst of all. 

There was a knock at the door, which both 
women recognised at once. 

* It ’s Hilary ! ’ cried Amy, with a joy that 
made her careless of this free use of the loved 
name before her aunt. 

. ‘ And me in sech a state — and in my. old cap ! ’ 
exclaimed Mrs Tarver, looking the picture of 
despair. 

‘Oh, nevermind that, aunty. Shall I go to 
him, anil take him about the garden a little till 
you ’ro ready 1 Do let mo, dear aunty ! ’ 

‘You can do as you will,’ was the reply. It 
Was given with no particular good grace, but it 
sufficed Amy. 

Hurrying out of the room, she was just in time 
to intercept the maid who was about to open the 
door. 

‘ 1 will go, Jane,’ she said. 

They embraced without heed of the birds that 
saw them from the elms and poplars round the 
front of I ho farm. There was no resisting the 
sweet invitation of Amy’s lips and eyes. Hilary 
thought himself a happy fellow the moment he 
saw the sunshine on his sweetheart’s pretty face. 

‘ This is nice of you,’ murmured Amy, referring 
less to the kisses than to the visit. ‘ Shall you 
mind if we stroll about outside first? The house 
is dreadfully untidy.’ 

Had Mrs Tarver heard this ‘dreadful ’ untruth 
she would perhaps have taken it by the throat 
arid risked the disgrace of being seen by ‘com- 
pany ’ in her old cap. But she did not hoar it. 
Bhe was busy before the mirror. 

‘ No, Amy,’ replied Hilary; ‘I want you to 
come back with me to Quarremlon. I’ll tell 
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you more about it on the way. You must dress 
yourself as prettily as you can — I ’ll say no more. 
You ’ve got to win your way to my uncle’s heart 
this day, my dear.’ 

Amy looked terrified— so much so that her 
lover burst out laughing. 

‘It’s nothing so formidable,’ he said, ‘or I 
shouldn’t think of asking it of you yet. Will 
you trust me that it is important V 

‘But, Hilary, shall I be left alone with him?’ 
asked the girl faintly. 

‘ Oh dear no 1 I couldn’t think of subjecting 
you to swell a risk. I will stand close by you 
the whole time, and the big blade of my pen- 
knife will be ready to protect you the moment 
it is necessary.’ 

‘ You ’re laughing at me, Hilary.’ 

‘ To be sure I am. And you ’ll laugh at your- 
self, my dear, when you come to see what an 
absurdly timid little fawn you ’ve been.’ 

‘I shall not know wlnit to say to him; and 
he will tell me what I know is the truth — that 
I ought never to have dared ’ 

Her lover’s hand upon her mouth stopped her 
from finishing her sentence. 

‘Well, then, sweetheart,’ said Hilary, ‘we’ll 
have a compromise. I’ll stay to lunch here — 
it ’s your dinner, I know : never mind that ; and 
afterwards we ’ll stroll back to the Manor casually 
and get it over. There ’s nothing to get over, 
though, I warn you. Circumstances have made 
your uncle a more significant man in the world’s 
eyes than my uncle. That ought to make you 
bold.’ 

‘But it doesn’t, Hilary dear,’ was the rejoinder. 

‘ And oh ! do, please, stay for dinner ; and — if 
you could — but of course you can ’ 

‘ I can what ? ’ 

‘Do bo very nice with aunty. She ’s not her- 
self lately ; it ’s because of Ezra, and, and ’ 

‘I see, Amy. Very well ; I will be as fasci- 
nating with your aunt as I know how to he.’ 

‘ That is splendid 1 ’ cried the girl. ‘ And now 
I’ll run and tell her you’ll he here. And you 
can go and look at the puppies, and you ’ll find 
Uncle Jabez somewhere about there; and when 
I ’ve changed my frock I will come out and join 
you.’ _ 

‘ Your programme sounds sufficiently attrac-. 
tive,’ said Hilary as he pinched Amy’s rose-rod 
little cheek. ‘I will follow it to the smallest 
detail.’ 


CHAPTER IX, 

rljpSHE master of Quarrendon was harder 
hit by the intelligence of his nephew’s 
entanglement (as he regarded it) with 
the niece of one of his own tenants 
. than lie had allowed to appear even 
when formally questioning Hilary on the sub- 
ject. It was bad enough to be beggared. The 
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diminution of the family’s good name was 
worse than beggary ; and the old man had 
brought himself to such a mental strait that 
he viewed his nephew’s marriage with a low- 
born girl like Amy Grove as nothing less than 
dishonour. 

When Hilary left him after that humiliating 
interview Jetlx Anjou sat and brooded, with 
his head bowed between his hands. 

He had never been a very wise man. His 
affair with Messrs Rise & Drop seemed suffi- 
ciently to prove that. The solitude in which he 
had lived for the greater part of his adult life 
had not tended to an increase of his reason 
or common-sense. His unaccountable animus 
against the silver joss, if nothing else, seemed 
indeed to indicate a certain streak of madness 
in his composition. 

And now, as lie sat and in imagination beheld 
the desolation and ruin of the Anjous, tlio figure 
of that hateful little idol must needs come and 
dance before, his vision. In a little while his 
fancy leaped to the amazing conclusion that this 
poor lump of worked silver was the evil genius 
of Ids house. Since its arrival at Quarrendon 
there had been no joy, no prosperity in the 
Manor. First, the lieutenant, its captor, had 
died soon after installing it in the village ; then 
Hilary’s mother had followed her husband ; 
another brother of Jeth’s had died shortly after- 
wards, though the doctors said there was no 
sufficient cause of death affecting him. Jeth’s 
own, mother’s, death at the age of seventy-three 
ought not really to have been laid to the charge 
of the idol, even by Jetli in his present insane 
mood. But ho had been passionately devoted 
to the old lady, and lie ascribed her death also 
to the common cause. Then an interval of many 
years had followed— joyless, monotonous years, 
during which Hilary was a schoolboy, an under- 
graduate, and later became a barrister. The 
silver beast had, he felt, been reserving its 
malignant energies for two or three crowning 
strokes of woe, and now these had fallen. 

As he realised all this, and saw no flaw in the 
concatenation of infamies which might all be 
laid upon the head of the idol, poor Jetli rose 
and, looking twenty years older than he was, 
staggered to the library door. 

A maid who was passing saw liis face, and 
(though alarmed at it) had the courage to ask if 
she could do anything for him. 

. He retorted with a hard inquiry if Mr Parkin- 
son was in the house. , 

‘No* sir,’ was the reply. ‘ He is out on the 
lawn.’ 

‘Then,’ said Jeth, with gleaming eyes, ‘you 
may leave me. I want nothing— nothing at all, 
do you hear?’ ho added, almost frenziedlyjfor 
the girl had hesitated, to see if she could he 
brave enough to : inform her master lrow ill lie 
looked.. : 

The maid fled incontinently and told her 


fellow-servants a wild tale about the squire’s 
words and appearance. 

As for Jeth, lie peered up and flown the 
corridor with the stealth and cunning expression 
of a wild animal. Then, seeing nobody and 
hearing nothing move, he went on tiptoe into 
the drawing-room, and thence into the conser- 
vatory. He knew now explicitly what ho was 
about to do. 

There was a sledge-hammer in the greenhouse, 
with an iron head, weighing nearly six pounds. 
It had been used the other day to force the 
fastenings of one of the skylights. 

When he had grasped this weapon, and pressed 
it to his bosom as if it were the fondest treasure 
of his life, the master of Quarrendon glided 
hack into the drawing-room. Here ho stood for 
a while with his hack to the mirror, breathing 
fast. It seemed to him that he was about to 
engage in a personal encounter with the Evil 
One. This being so, it behoved him to ac- 
cumulate his strength for the duel. He looked 
strange enough, to he sure, with his whitened 
hair so loose, and his lace now beset by an expres- 
sion in which spiritual hunger, bodily resolution, 
and a certain high dignity all lmd a share. But 
instinct kept him from turning towards the 
mirror ; and no one was present in whose eyes 
he could see aught of the figure lie cut. 

From the drawing-room he went, without 
deviation, to Hilary’s sanctum at the end of the 
passage. 

As lie entered the den he caught sight 
through its window of the Commodore on the 
grass outside. The man seemed to be approach- 
ing the house. 

The sudden thought that his guest might 
come in and interfere with him if he were not 
prompt in his actions left olcl Jeth not a moment 
for hesitation. 

He stepped up to the tranquil, ugly old joss, 
swung the hammer as high over las head as his 
arms would reach, and then, with fire in his 
eyes and preternatural strength in his sinews, 
he crashed the iron upon the idol’s cranium. 

Had the joss been quite solid all through, it is 
doubtful if it could have borne such a blow as 
this, which represented the concentrated loathing 
of a score of years. 

But the joss was not solid; and Jeth struck 
it. in its one weak point. There was a resound- 
ing crack, and the silver skull parted. 

Another noise followed immediately upon the 
fall of one side of the joss’s head— -a double 
sound, in fact. The hammer dropped to the 
ground, and the master of Quarrendon did as the 
hammer did. It was as if in that tremendous 
blow the poor old fellow had exhausted his 
vitality. . \.v ; 

The Commodore was the first of the house- 
hold upon the scone. Tile room window was 
slightly open. lie pushed it up and stood 
like one astounded. The hammer, tile extended 
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form of his host, and the split idol had such an 
evident and yet extraordinary relation to one 
another. But he was a man used to sensational 
episodes ; and the next moment he had rung 
the hell with a will. 

The maids clustered in before the tintinnabu- 
lation had ceased. 

‘Fetch a pillow and some brandy!’ cried the 
Commodore. 

The prostrate man was soon set on the sofa 
in as easy a position as possible. It was plain 
that he was not dead ; nor did the Commodore 
think that lie, like the joss, had had a stroke. 
A doctor was sent for. It seemed that they had 
done all they could do, and in fact the squire’s 
breathing quickly told them that he was on the 
high-road to at least partial recovery. 

When he saw this, and saw also that the 
housekeeper was a much better hand with an 
invalid than ho was, the Commodore made no 
scruple about examining the consequences of the 
sacrilege for which Jeth Anjou seemed to have 
paid so dearly. 

1 As I thought ! ’ he cried, picking up the 
broken part of the head. ‘ It was hollow ! ’ 

The housekeeper looked at him rather . re- 
proachfully. This, however, was as nothing to 
the glance of positive anger with which she 
honoured him a moment afterwards, when the- 
little gentleman, having snatched something from 
the inside of the residue of the joss’s head, 
jumped into the air with a shout of : 

‘ At last ! at last ! ’ 

1 Mr Parkinson, sir ! ’ she exclaimed, ‘ please to 
consider ’ 

‘ Consider bo hanged, my dear madam ! ’ ho 
retorted frantically, ‘This isn’t a time for 
considering. Thomas Parkinson, my friend, 
this is the happiest day of your more than 
moderately happy life. Look at that, madam — 
look at it ! ’ 

The Commodore bounded to the good woman’s 
side and flourished before her face a lump of 
dull-greenish substance, yet not all dull, about 
as big as his thumb. 

1 1 ’ve my poor master to look at, sir. One 
thing at a time, if you please,’ was the curt reply. 

For all that, the woman could not keep lier 
eyes from peeping at the article which seemed 
to have bereft her master’s guest of his senses. 

‘ It ’s only a bit of bottle glass, that I can see,’ 
she added, 

‘ Bottle glass ! Oh, the sublime ignorance of 
the ignorant ! To call this matchless jewel of 
Fo just bottle glass! — How is he going on? 
Oh yes, he’ll do famously. Your poor master, 

Mrs (I don’t know what your name is, 

madam ; but no matter) — your poor master never 
did a liner thing in his life than when lie 
knocked himself senseless like this. Where ’s 
Mr Hilary?’ 

Old Jeth opened his eyes, as if the sound of 
his nephew’s name was an elixir. 


1 1 ’ve settled it, Hilary 1 ’ he murmured, 
thinking of his brother. 

' Come, come— -this is first-rate,’ cried tire 
Commodore. 1 Go and send Mr Hilary here at 
once,’ lie continued, addressing the house- 
keeper. 

The woman went, confident now that all 
would soon bo well with her master. She pre- 
ferred not to attempt to understand the vagaries 
of her master’s guest. When she had heard of 
the Commodore’s apparition at Quurrendon at 
6.30 a.m., she had reckoned up the visitor some- 
what meanly. Later events had not elevated 
the antiquary in her esteem. How she thought 
him little better than a lunatic. Nevertheless, 
she did not scruple to leave the squire alone 
with him. 

‘ Jeth Anjou, old man,’ said the Commodore, 
still in tones of abounding ecstasy, as lie went 
on his knees by his bust’s side, ‘you’ve done a 
rare day’s work to-day.’ 

‘ I ’ve meant to do it before,’ was the reply, 
feebly but intelligibly. ‘ Oh, it ’s you,’ he 
added, recognising the Commodore. ‘Excuse 
me, sir; I’m not quite myself.’ 

‘ No ; but you soon will be. Look at that, sir. 
Do you know what you’ve done? Providence 
or something else lias made you the instrument 
for the recovery of one of the noblest emeralds 
in the world — at least it will be when it ’s cut. 
It’s the Fo jewel, Jeth Anjou, worth tens of 
thousands ; and it ’s yours, man, or Hilary’s, 
which is much the same thing. Jeth Anjou, 
I ’m proud of my godson.’ 

‘I don’t understand,’ murmured the master of 
Quarrendon, trying to lift himself to his feet. 

‘Nevermind; you soon will. Pulse improv- 
ing ! Oh, you ’ll do very well indeed, sir. What 
uu inspiration it was, to be sure 1 ’ 

To tell the truth, the poor squire was relieved 
when the Commodore was summoned away to 
luncheon. Ho, on his part, lay still, regaining 
his strength, and pondering the words of his 
guest. 

Hilary, of course, could not he found any- 
where within the precincts of the Manor. But 
he appeared ere his godfather liad drunk more 
than three glasses of hock to the jewel that 
had, as it seemed, translated him above ordinary 
terrestrial existence and conduct ; and with him 
was Amy Grove, looking so sweet and gentle 
under the combined influences of pride in her 
lover and bashful humility in herself that the 
Commodore’s congratulations to his godson were 
as genuine as lie could make them. 

‘Where is Uncle Jeth?’ asked Hilary. 

‘ Go and see,’ was the mirthful reply. ‘ Ho ’s 
had a bit of an accident. It’s nothing in the 
world to be nervous about, or you warrant I 
shouldn’t be guzzling here and grinning.’ 

‘What sort of an accident? and wliat have 
you to grin about, Coniimdore ? ’ inquired 
Hilary, with very natural surprise. 
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1 Ha knocked himself off his pins in knocking 

you into a for But look here, Hilary; go 

and see him. He 's in your room, and you can 
leave this pretty young lady with me.’ 

‘In my room! What the deuce! Wait 
here a moment, Amy. There’s nothing to 
be frightened at in the Commodore.’ 

Hilary hurried off to his uncle. The old man 
was sitting up, regarding the traces of his recent 
paroxysm. He by no means quite believed such 
of the Commodore’s tale of treasure-trove as he 
had retained. 

‘That,’ said old Jeth, pointing shamefacedly 
at the mutilated effigy the instant he saw his 
nephew, ‘is my handiwork.’ 

1 Well, how are you, uncle ? ’ was Hilary’s 
eager rejoinder. Ho paid no heed to the 
sundered joss. 

‘I am much as usual, Hilary, thanlc you. 
But I was certainly a little wild this morning. 
Will you forgive me, my boy 1 ’ 

‘Forgive!’ laughed the barrister. ‘You’re 
sure it ’s nothing serious ? ’ 

‘As sure as I can be. Have you seen Mr 
Parkinson 1 He has some queer tale about some- 
thing or other.’ 

‘Oh, he’s half-crazy; that ’s my belief, uncle. 

East has touched his brain, poor 

something in its inside, Hilary. I 
’t think much of it.’ 

‘Oh, the dickens lie has! Inside my joss, 
too? What ’s it like, uncle 1 ’ 

‘I think it’s like glass — green glass. But 
Go and see it, my hoy.’ 
diary did not tarry for a second invitation, 
f coming profit had got hold of him, 
beat fast as he hurried hack to the 

this divine anticipation disap- 
; for when lie re-entered the room it 
to be met by the Commodore arm-in-arm 
Amy. The old fellow held the greenish 
over the girl’s brow as he exclaimed : 

ilcomc, my dear hoy, to the Fo emerald, 
property of Hilary Anjou, Esquire, bamster- 
at-law !’ U-. U : . g. ■■■,■'.■ 


CHAPTER X. j 

Fo emerald was not quite so valu- 
able, from the lapidary’s point of 
view, as the Commodore had believed, 
in the height of his enthusiasm, it 
might he. But it Was worth a good 
many thousands of pounds — quite enough to 
clear off’ Mossrs Rise & Drop, and most of the 
mortgage on the Quarrendon property. There 
was, however, one mortgage that neither the 
the IColvi-noor diamond would 
Hilary’s consent. That 


was the Underwood ‘straddle,’ as old Jabez 
Tarver called it. 

There were the strongest reasons in the world, 
according to Hilary, who might be supposed to 
know something about equity as well as law, 
why Underwood should be established as a 
property for Jabez Tarver and his heirs male 
for ever. 

To begin with, tlie barrister was not slow to 
resuscitate the history of the silver joss. Whose 
had it been originally, from the time it had 
ceased to he the property of the Chinese 
emperor? Whose but Jim Tarver’s, whose wife 
had been his Amy’s mother. 

Therefore, the Fo jewel and the silver of the 
joss itself belonged, said Hilary, not to him as 
his father’s son, hut to Amy as her mother’s 
only child. 

This argument was used with excellent effect 
upon Uncle Jeth. The old man had, since his 
iconoclastic fury, been unusually quiet. It was 
as if lie felt ashamed of his childishness, even 
though it had wrought such unlooked-for good. 
His introduction to Amy and the jewel had 
taken place at the same time. He had said not 
one hard word to the girl, nor looked one single 
disparaging look. For this Amy was incredibly 
grateful to him, and at parting she would have 
kissed his worn, thin hand if he had not with- 
drawn it in a sort of horror. Whereupon Hilary 
had suggested that a salutation of the usual 
kind would be much more to the point ; and 
Uncle Jeth had kissed the girl and said, 
‘Heaven bless you both ! ’ Such had been their 
first meeting. The good impression each had 
made upon the other deepened with the days ; 
and on Jetli’s part, at least, it was likely to 
he fostered by Hilary’s reminder that the Fo 
emerald belonged to his sweetheart rather than 
to him. 

This latter idea was, of course, repudiated 
stoutly by Amy when it Was made known to 
her. It was also received with ridicule by Jabez 
Tarver, to whom Hilary mentioned it with due 
solemnity. 

The good farmer of Underwood was in great 
spirits from the time of the discovery of the 
jewel. ITe could have had no stronger aid in 
discussion with his dame about Amy’s suitors 
than this sudden ■ nominal (as ho regarded it, 
for argument’s sake) accession of wealth to the 

O-jrl. / A m; / 

n iia ‘ 

‘ Was it likely,’ he inquired, with Considerable 
warmth, of Dame Tarver, ‘that, the wench being 
now a rich young woman, they could try and 
squeeze her against her will into the arms of 
their son Ezra ? What would the county say 
of them if they heard of it? No, no; it was 
just providential. The girl had been sent into 
the world to put the Anjous upon tliuir legs 
again. And what luck in life could any girl of 
proper spirit desire above that? ’ 

Mrs, Tarver, with humility, said ‘ Yes ’ to her 
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husband’s reasonings. From the morning when 
Ezra had admitted in her presence that lie had 
given Amy a blow, she had begun to think her- 
self deceived in her estimate of her own abilities, 
as well as in people. 

But the old farmer was no sooner with Hilary 
or his niece than he would set to and guffaw at 
the absurdity of Amy’s making any pretence to 
the thousands of pounds the emerald was to 
fetch. 

‘ Lovey,’ he said on one of these occasions to 
his niece, ‘ it ’a bom nonsense. You ain’t no 
more got a right to it than I lias to the money 
won at the Derby by a boss as was foaled by a 
mare I thought nowt of, and sold to a man for 
a fi’-pound note. Where ’d you hev been with 
your fortune if the old squire hadn’t smashed 
Old TJgly ” 1 That ’s what I ’d like to hev 
answered.’ 

As Amy answered this and all similar ques- 
tions with a kiss, old Jabez had every encourage- 
ment to continue weaving reasons why his ‘little 
gal ’ was to consider herself no more nor less 
than a pauper till she was Master Hilary’s 
missus. 

But Hilary himself did not look at it in this 
light. He declined to marry Amy until her 
uncle had consented to receive the title-deeds 
of Underwood — not as a gift, hut in ordinary 
acknowledgment of the care he had exercised 
in the bringing up of the young heiress whom 
he wished to marry. As the girl herself and 
the old squire all joined issue with Hilary 
against Jabez Tarver in this matter (and even 
Dame Tarver confessed she liked to think of 
Underwood being ‘their very own’), after many 
a pitched battle Amy’s undo confessed himself 
beaten. lie never looked more miserable, how- 
ever, than when, with a deep sigh, he accepted 
the parchments. 

1 1 suppose,’ he muttered, ‘ you ’ll he taldiT 
the whelps an’ all away now, Mr Hilary 1 
There ’» a pow’ful deal more comfort in havin’ 
a lawful straddle on a place than in bein’ turned 
into a squire myself- — all for nothink.’ 

‘ You just keep up your spirits, old friend,’ 
said Hilary, laughing. ‘ It ’s not half so had a 
business as it seems to you. And as for the 
whelps, if you ’ll let me, I ’ll leave them at 
Underwood in the old way — at least until I 
come down and settle at Quarrendon, which 
won’t be for many a year yet, I hope.’ 

Hilary’s intentions were much altered, in 
short, by this new turn in his life. He pro- 
posed to marry Amy without delay, and go hack 
to London a benedict, and as determined a 
hrielioss barrister as ever eventually gained legal 
distinction in spite of opposing probabilities. 
For the joke of the thing ho would try and 
woo old Worstenleigh, hut lie would not dine 
at that hospitable solicitor’s table again unaccom- 
panied by Amy, who might be trusted soon to 
behave in society as well as the best-blooded 


young matrons of Mayfair. If Miss 'Worsten- 
lcigh despotically bade her father have no pro- 
fessional dealings with him, he would bear the 
rebuff. 

The marriage was arranged, in fact, to take 
place at the Quarrendon church in less than, 
a month from the day of the silver joss’s 
downfall. 

In the anxiety — joyful anxiety — of her pre- 
parations for it, Dame Tarver for a while lost 
sight of her little affray with Mr Gannett. She 
had other and much pleasanter things to think 
about than men like Mr Gannett. But she 
ought not to have forgotten the existence of 
Mr Gannett’s daughter, at least if she was as 
positive in her contempt for the whole house of 
the Gannetts as she had made it appear to the 
head of the house. 

Indeed, the news of the jewel came upon 
Underwood so suddenly that it absorbed all 
other interests. That was how she omitted 
to tell her first-horn that he was on no account 
to be seduced by Ally Gannett’s sly, designing 
looks. 

Meanwhile the mischief — if mischief there 
was in it — was done. 

Old Gannett went home in a huff from 
Underwood after his battle with Mrs Tarver, 
and said outright that he’d never, ns long as 
he lived, have Ezra Tarver again on the hard 
wood chair in the kitchen with a pipe and his 
solemn young face. Alice lifted up her head 
and wept when she heard this. She would not, 
indeed, be comforted ; so that at length the old 
man was fain, for the sake of domestic peace, 
to find a loophole by which he could restore 
happiness to his daughter without giving him- 
self the lie. 

‘ Look ’ee here, Ally,’ he said; ' I ’m main agin 
it, but what ’s got to he ’s got to be. And so 
you can philander wi’ him in the yard, and I ’ll 
purtend as I knows nowt about it.’ 

As she could get no better concession from 
her sire than this, little Alice resolved to make 
the most of it. She met Ezra that very night 
under the moonshine, and shed many silver- 
tinted tears as she told how prejudiced his 
mother was against her ; and she clung to his 
arm as they stood by the foal-yard gate, and 
looked up at him with such undisguised admira- 
tion in her bright eyes that Ezra could not but 
feel touched by it. 

‘Mothers and fathers; ’ said Ezra slowly, after 
due. thought, ‘make a many mistakes. They 
ain’t always happy in their own marriages, 
and yet they make cocksure who is and who 
ain’t fit for their children. I don’t believe 
in ’em.’ 

‘Kor me,’ Alice had responded almost too 
eagerly. ‘ There ’s father, for instance. Poor 
mother took to drink, and yet father says 
there never was a likelier wench when they 
was wedded.’ 
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‘ Oh, really,’ said Em ; ‘ I didn’t know that 
your mother ’ 

‘ It was because of a complaint she had 
inside her ; only that, Ezra,’ the girl hastened 
to add. 

1 1 ’in glad to know that,’ was the grave reply. 
‘ It makes a deal o’ difference, Alice ; and so I 
say I think young men and young women, if 
they ’re just usually sensible, ought to be trusted 
to make their own choices.’ 

‘Yes, yes, Ezra,’ said the girl encouragingly. 

‘ Ami so,’ continued the young farmer, though 
hesitatingly, * if you ’ve no objection to our seeing 
each other like bins’— (‘No, indeed,’ murmured 
little Alice)— 1 we ’ll go on doing it. That ’s 
what I wanted to say.’ 

On this understanding the two met five or six 
times a week for a fortnight. 

Alice Gannett greatly rejoiced to hear of the 
impending marriage, hut she had tact enough to 
say nothing about it to her swain. 

At the end of the fortnight, however, very 
rough weather sot in. For three nights in suc- 
cession the storms kept Ezra at home. This 
enforced absence from Alice inflamed his imagi- 
nation about lier. She had never seemed to 
him so desirable. 

The fancy holding strong to the fourth 
evening, be then stole forth in the rain just 
to look at the dark house-shape that held his 
heart’s new charmer. What happened is soon 
told. He found poor little Ally keeping tryst in 
a huge tarpaulin cloak. He asked her in sur- 
prise. if she had faced the rain of the previous 
evenings. She said ‘Yes’ in a tone that 
seemed to imply that nothing could deter her 
from such sweet devotion to him. And then 
he put his arms under the tarpaulin and drew 
the girl to his breast. 

‘ You are the wench for me, Ally ! ’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘I’ve thought it many a time, and 
now I know it.’ 

Their two hearts heat in unison under the 
tarpaulin for half-an-hour longer, and then Alice 
Gannett went in and told her father that 


Ezra Tarver had ‘asked’ her, and they had 
settled it. 

It was very humble-pie indeed that Mrs 
Tarver was called upon to eat one day about a 
week before the wedding, when Amy had suc- 
ceeded in persuading her to go with her to Mr 
Gannett’s farm. But she ate it with fair grace 
upon the whole, and afterwards she was glad 
she had eaten it. Alice received her lover’s 
parent with true respect, and showed her in- 
numerable little attentions. She said, ‘ Oh, 
don’t let lier, father,’ when the dame told of 
her wish to express sorrow for certain hasty 
words she had used to Mr Gannett at Under- 
wood. But Mr Gannett was quite unwilling to 
deny himself the pleasure of seeing Mrs Tarver 
eat lier humble-pie, and he did not stand in the 
way of her apologies. 

‘Well, there’s one comfort,’ ejaculated the 
dame when she and Amy were outside again ; 1 1 
can rnelc her into what I like to fit Ezzy. She ’s 
nothing hut a lump of putty.’ 

Amy fancied her aunt’s judgment was again 
slightly at fault, hut she did not say so. The 
future might show if Alice Gannett were as 
plastic as putty. 

All Quarrendon, and a good deal more of the 
county than Quarrendon, came to see Amy Grove 
made into Mrs Hilary Anjou at the parish church. 

The Commodore ran down from London for 
the purpose, Though overjoyed at the routing 
out of the Fo emerald, lie was for a while like 
a disestablished tradesman ; his vocation seemed 
gone, and his mind felt the vacuum. But he 
was exceedingly cheerful, and lie talked about 
an almost immediate return to China. 

After their honeymoon at the famous Low- 
wood Hotel, by Windermere, Hilary and his 
wife were to begin life in earnest in London. 

And old Jeth Anjou was left at the Manor 
House to live as lie had lived these many years 
past, hut without the burdens on his soul re- 
presented respectively by Messrs Rise & Drop 
and the silver joss. 


A PERFECT CURE 


By .RTCGARDO STEPHENS, 

AUTHOR OP ‘THE CRUCIFORM MARK,’ ‘THE PRINCE AND THE UNDERTAKER,’ ETC. 



HIE hell rang just as I sat down to 
A lunch ; and when Mrs Hall, my 
housekeeper, announced that a lady 
was waiting in the consulting-room, 
and wished to see me at once, I 
glared at her. 

‘ Did you say I was at lunch 1 ’ I 
demanded. 

Yes, sire had said so. 

1 Then take her in the paper or something to 
read, please, and say I shan’t be long.’ 

At that moment the consulting-room bell was 
jerked hard. It sounded as though something 
broke, and Mrs Hall bundled away, with ejacula- 
tions which might mean anything, but seemed 
pretty strong. 

I poured out a cup of coffee, and then stuck 
my book up in front of me against the coffee- 
pot. Everybody knows, or ought to know, that 
a medical man isn’t at home for consultations at 
one o’clock. If I rushed in at once this person 
would think I had nothing else to do. Besides, 
I was hungry, and my coffee would get cold. 

I began to eat and read at the same time — a 
most reprehensible practice which I absolutely 
forbid among my patients; but I could not 
ignore the fact that a spirited dialogue, audible 
through at any rate one door, was going on in 
the consulting-room. Whatever was the com- 
plaint of my visitor, I was ready to pass the 
vocal organs as sound. Mrs Hall was coming 
back to me now, and the voice pursued her 
untiringly until she opened the dining-room door, 
came in, and closed it. 

‘ You M better go in and see her,’ she 
suggested. 

‘After lunch, ’ I agreed. 

‘No — now, sir. She says she won’t wait. 
You ’ll lose her, sir.’ 

‘ Let her go ! ’ I said obstinately. ‘ A medical 
man is not at everybody’s beck and call, Mrs 
Hall, even if he is paid for it. No doubt,’ L 
added, with dignified modesty, ‘she will be able 
to find some one else just as well able to advise 
her — if she will only go far enough.’ 

I think it absolutely necessary at times to 
remind Mrs Hull that medicine is one of the 
liberal professions, and must remain so in spite 
of the poverty of some of its members. There 
was a moment’s silence, and then : 


1 Poor body,’ said Mrs Hall ; ‘ and she ’s saying 
she ’s so ill, too ! But I ’ll tell her, sir, and send 
her round the corner.' 

‘ So ill ! ’ 

I got up from the table at once ; for ours, 
besides being a liberal, is a humane profession. 

‘Why didn’t you say so before V I asked, 
perhaps a trifle hotly. ‘My lunch can wait, of 
course ; ’ and I hurried away. 

Never, before I went into my consulting-room 
that day and saw my new pntient there, had I 
realised what a small room it was. The lady 
was roaming about it apparently in a very 
excited condition, and reminded me of nothing 
else so much as of a black panther in a box. 
So far did that likeness go that when, hearing 
me, she turned suddenly and stopped in the 
middle of the room, I stopped too, almost 
expecting her to spring, and keeping an 
attentive eye upon her. 

‘The Doctor Tregenna 1 ’ 

Her smile was bewitching ; her bow was grace 
itself ; her voice sang rather than spoke. I do 
not consider myself sufficiently celebrated to be 
known as ‘the’ Dr Tregenna yet; but I have 
no colleagues of the same name so far as I know ; 
and, remembering this, 1 attempted a bow worthy 
of the one I had just received. 

‘ Siparla Vltaliano V the lady suggested ; and 
this I admitted in the same tongue modestly, 
using such diminutives as I could remember, 
with regard to the extent of my knowledge. 

‘The Siguorina will be pleased to seat herself.’ 

I drew forward a chair, and at once involved 
myself in a discussion which severely tested my 
knowledge of the Signorina’s native tongue. She 
was pleased to seat herself, but not in the chair 
which I placed for her, facing tiro light. She 
preferred the one from which 1 am accustomed 
to survey my visitors, with my bade to the 
window, and it took some time and polite argu- 
ment before I could convince her that a change 
was desirable. , 

‘The Signor Dottore,’ the lady announced, 
after this little matter was satisfactorily arranged, 
‘is a specialist upon the diseases of the throat 
and chest.’ 

This was stated with such conviction that I 
could only shrug niy shoulders, with what I 
trust was mi air of modest deprecation. I am 
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no specialist; but this charming young person, 
who, I now noticed, possessed that air of com- 
bined grace and dignity which is truly Southern, 
must have read a little note which I published 
a short time ago concerning the probable effect 
upon the respiratory organs of the extraordinarily 
high stairs in our city. 

‘ The Signorina/ I said politely, ‘ has, I trust, 
no serious ailment of her organs of respira- 
tion'!’ I may say, in passing, that this dignified 
phraseology is not my usual style. It was 
simply forced upon me by a foreign language. 

‘ Ghi sal Who knows?’ said the Signorina 
gloomily. ' I spit blood.’ 

‘ Surely not !’ I said hastily. ‘The physique 

of tlie Signorina ’ But slm shook her head 

as she coughed violently, with two inches of 
cambric and a foot or so of lace against her 
mouth. 

‘ JSrr.n /’ she said triumphantly when the 
paroxysm ended ; and, upon closely examining 
the pocket-handkerchief held out for my in- 
spection, I certainly saw a little fresh scarlet 
stain. 

‘ At times my voice breaks,’ she told mo; and 
straightway it certainly did break, in a most 
•surprising manner — from a round fullness of 
tone into a harsh whisper — and the Signorina 
lay back in her chair exhausted, and with a 
most melancholy air. 

I own that I was concerned. However much 
absorbed a scientific man may be in his work, lie 
cannot let distressed youth and beauty pass by 
unobserved. I hold, too, that the medical man 
is not justified in neglecting a case simply 
because the patient is attractive. I questioned 
lief further, but could as yet make no definite 
diagnosis. 

‘ I will now,’ I told her, 1 examine tlie throat 
and chest of the Signorina before giving her 
my opinion;’ and I proceeded to get out my 
laryngoscope. 

But at this point the lady rose and declared 
that any further consultation and examination 
must take place at her hotel. I ventured to hint, 
lest her purse might sutler through her ignorance, 
that this would mean a consultation and a visit, 
where possibly a consultation would be enough; 
but she was firm. 

‘ Where one’s health is at stake,’ she was 
good enough to say, 1 one can hut put one’s, self 
in tlie very, bud hands, feeling secure, that money 
is well spent in doing so.’ ~ 

‘The Signorina will do me the favour of- re- 
minding herself,’ I protested feebly, ‘ that, this 
estimate of my capabilities is her own.’ 

‘The Signor Dottore does himself the greater 
injustice,’ the lady told me, with a sweeping 
reverence ; and, blushing at such flowery com- 
pliments, I agreed to call upon her at half-past 
four that afternoon, refused pro tern, tlie proffered 
fee, bowed her to my door, and returned to my 
coffee and my hook. 


The name, Lucia della Casa, upon tlie card 
left by my new patient, although of a pleasant 
sound as I repeated it between gulps of coffee, 
gave me no information as to her history. I 
comforted myself by remembering that, in order 
to get that thorough grasp of her case which 
would he necessary for proper treatment, I must 
necessarily learn a great deal more about both 
the lady herself and her family. I interrupted 
my lunch to make a note or two of points which 
would need particular attention ; and Mrs Hall, 
coming in later, found my lunch unfinished and 
my coffee cold— forgotten while I touched up a 
pencil sketch in profile, on a leaf of my case- 
book, of the Signorina. 

‘ Engaged,’ was the answer I got from the 
porter when, sharp at four-thirty, I asked for 
the Signorina Lucia della Casa. 

‘I am here by appointment,’ I explained, and 
insisted upon sending up my card, with the 
result which I anticipated. 

The Signorina would see me at once. I con- 
fess that my pulse rose above the normal as 
1 followed the chambermaid who guided me. 
There would be a chaperon, duenna, or com- 
panion, of course, and in any case I was there 
professionally. Still, my pulse rose. 

There was no chaperon. 

When I was shown into the large sitting- 
room occupied by the Signorina there was only 
one person with her, and that was certainly not 
a chaperon, but a man. 

He lay back in an easy-chair, with one leg 
thrown over the chair arm. He had forgotten 
to take off - his glossy, curly-brimmed top-hat, 
which now balanced, to all appearance, upon a 
rather large right ear. On his sallow and some- 
what haggard face there was a scowl ; and of his 
moustache, which was as black and as glossy as 
his hat, one end twisted ferociously to his left 
eye, while the other drooped as limp as a rag. 

I. had time to observe this much, and to see 
that the gentleman’s shirt-front and cuffs looked 
rather as though he had slept in them, before I 
was noticed. For the Signorina was roaming up 
and down tlie room, talking with great volubility 
and emphasis, while tlie other person . watched 
her gloomily from the easy-chair. 

The Signorina paused, breathless perhaps, and 
the person in the chair hurriedly seized the 
chance to speak, as though he had been some 
time waiting for it. ’ : 

■ Now; -think, my dear girl ’ he began. 

‘Mai/’ (‘Never’) asserted the Signorina 
wrathfully, and swinging round to recommence 
her promenade and her monologue together, 
caught sight of me. 

‘ All ! the Signor Dottore!’ she cried tri- 
umphantly. ‘Now the truth will he seen.’ 

‘ Will it % ’ asked the man with the curly- 
brimmed luit, surveying me dubiously. ‘ Well, 
my dear, seeing is believing;’ and I straightway 
set him down as a rank outsider. 
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‘ Go ! ’ said the Signorina shrilly, pointing to 
the. door with a superb gesture of contempt. 
She certainly was magnificent, and I thought 
the fellow would collapse, but he didn’t. He 
merely cried ‘Bravo !’ and threw out liis right 
hand as though he were casting something at 
her feet. 

‘ How for your examination, doctor,’ he 
nodded, turning to me ; and I cannot con- 
scientiously say that lie seemed much abashed 
by the stare I bestowed upon him. 

‘ A friend of the Signorina’s ? ’ I suggested ; ‘ a 
brother 1 ’ 

‘ Mai ! niai ! ’ wailed the lady ; and the fellow 
chuckled insanely. 

1 Then, sir,’ I said, with elaborate politeness, 
‘ since my time is valuable to me, and this lady 
does not seem to think your presence essential, 
perhaps you will kindly leave us for a while?’ 

1 F or ever ! ’ said the Signorina, stamping 
her foot ; and the fellow chuckled again, though 
evidently angry. 

‘ It ’s all rot ! ’ he observed as he went to the 
door. ‘ Mind yon, I have a right to take another 
opinion if I choose. We shall see what the 
doctor says. I shall wait for you downstairs, 
doctor,’ 

He jerked out these observations between the 
easy-clmir and the door, to a running accom- 
paniment of uncomplimentary epithets from the 
infuriated lady. 

In the doorway he paused again and delivered 
a last shot. ‘It’s all that infernal macaroni,’ 
ha shouted ; ‘ don’t tell me anything else ; ’ and 
with that he banged the door, and left me with 
the Signorinn, who now sank upon the sofa 
and declared that such brutal scenes destroyed 
her utterly. 

‘ A tyrant ! ’ she told me, nodding towards the 
door, and laying her left hand approximately in 
the region of the heart, though a trifle low, which 
is the common mistake with ladies who have not 
studied anatomy. ‘A slave-driver, Signor Dot- 
tore ! An execrable wretch, Dio nrio.’ 

‘The Signorina should calm herself,’ I sug- 
gested, ‘ or her throat will suffer far more.’ And, 
indeed, I wondered at the force of excitement 
which could make the lady forget, for the moment, 
a malady which troubled her so greatly. 

‘The mind,’ she sagely observed, ‘is stronger 
. than the body ; ’ and then she composed herself, 
while I darkened the windows, and, rigging up 
my lamp, made a minute examination of the 
vocal chords, followed by a thorough investiga- 
tion of a remarkably healthy pair of lungs. 

When at the end I confessed that I had as yet 
discovered nothing to justify alarm, the Signorina 
was unaccountably distressed. 

‘ But the blood 1 ’ she suggested. 

How, about her gums I had observed several 
small punctures and abrasions, and I said as 
much. 

‘ The Signorina’s teeth arc magnificent,’ I sug- 


gested. ‘ Perhaps in using them vigorously, say 
upon a piece of hard toast, or a mouthful of fish 
containing a bone or so, she lias scratched her 
mouth, and already forgotten it ? ’ 

But this explanation did not, apparently, 
satisfy the Signorina at all. In fact she grew 
gloomy, and frowned at me silently in a way 
which I found distinctly forbidding. 

‘I cannot sing to-night,’ she declared at last. 
‘It is impossible, and you must certify that.’ 

It is perfectly true that up to this point I had 
not asked the young lady anything of her voca- 
tion. I intended doing so if necessary; but she 
might he a travelling princess for anything I had 
known — until I saw her glossy-liatted visitor. 

‘The Signorina should have been frank with 
me,’ I observed austerely. ‘ How could I know 
about the singing ? ’ 

‘Everybody knows Lucia della Casa,’ she 
assured me with child-like and astonished 
simplicity. 

‘That is understood,’ I allowed, with a bow, 
and trust I may be forgiven the same, for I had 
never heard the name before in my life. 

‘Let ns be clear,’ I suggested after a moment’s 
consideration, during which the lady wept into 
the sofa-cusliion. ‘The Signorina is engaged 
to sing to-night, and imagines herself un- 
able.’ 

‘ I cannot ! I will not I Listen how my voice 
breaks’— — • And break it did again most con- 
vincingly, and in a way that sent its owner off 
into a lit of hysterical giggling. 

‘ As I have said,’ I allowed, 1 1 can find nothing 
obviously at fault in the Signorina’s throat or 
chest; but if she believes her voice will break 
like that this evening, why — it probably will.’ 

The Signorina giggled again, and I stared at 
her in dumb perplexity. 

‘ Come ! ’ I suggested ; ‘ cannot I persuade you 
that your voice will be well to-night ? It would 
he serious, I imagine, if you lost your engagement. 
Besides, there is — is there not 1 — a prospect of 
fines.’ . 

‘Ho matter! 1 cannot sing to-night. All the 
doctors of the city could not make me well to 
sing to-night. For ten guineas you could not!’ 

‘I am not sure,’ I suggested. ‘If only I had 
my patient’s confidence.’ 

‘But, no!’ tlie lady declared obstinately; ‘I 
am ill. It is my great wish to sing to-night, hut 
I cannot. I will give you ten guineas from my 
heart to make me well for singing to-night, hut 
you cannot do it. My voice breaks always. It 
is perhaps hysteria ?’ and her voice broke again, 
and she threw herself back on the sofa and 
giggled again triumphantly. 

‘ And you require a certificate ?’ I asked. 

‘Yes. So the penalty is less. But if you 
will not give it, I will find another who will ; or 
I will refuse, and have no certificate, What is 
money without liberty ? I will not be domi- 
nated by your Hopkinses ! 
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1 What are — or who is Hopkins 1 ’ I asked, just 
to make time. 

‘ You have seen him,’ she told me, nodding 
towards the doorway through which the glossy 
hat had disappeared. ‘He waits for you, and 
will presently tell you that his name is De Yore. 
But if you wish to please me, and to make him 
angry, speak to him as Hopkins.’ 

Mu De Yore (m Hopkins) was evidently under 
the cloud of the Signorina’s displeasure. 

‘There was something said about macaroni,’ 
I remembered ; ‘ the Signorina will do me the 
favour of explaining.’ 

The Signorina shrugged her shoulders con- 
temptuously, at the same time making, with 
outswept hands, a grand movement implying 
careless irresponsibility. 

‘Macaroni?’ she echoed. ‘What could that 
have to do with my throat ? Does macaroni, 
or the want of it, produce blood-spitting and a 
throat like mine ? ’ 

‘ I have seen no such case on record,’ I acknow- 
ledged. 1 But what can this Hopkins have in- 
tended?’ 

1 Ah ! you call him ITopkins ! ’ said the Sig- 
norina joy fully and irrelevantly. ‘ That is good ! 
Call him always so.’ 

‘ And the macaroni ? ’ I persisted. 

‘ How can I tell ? Do I look as one who would 
concern herself with macaroni ? It is true’ 
(after a pause) ‘that, now I come to think of it, 
I seem to remember that macaroni was men- 
tioned during rehearsal this morning. But I am 
an , artist. My soul, the Signor Dottore will 
observe, is in my art, and I had forgotten the 
macaroni.’ 

‘Nevertheless the point is interesting,’ I per- 
sisted, ‘to one who is no artist. The Signorina 
will have noticed the way in which this Hopkins 
referred to it. If the Signorina had forgotten, 
lie had not.. Can it be his guilty con- 
science?’ 

With my bow drawn at a venture I had 
evidently, in the Sigiiorina's opinion, pierced, the 
black character of tlio infamous, Hopkins. She 
was enthusiastic — I had almost said she was 
affectionate ; but, now that the lapse of time 
enables me to consider her conduct more calmly, 
I remember no more than that her behaviour 
was emphatically and delightfully of the South. 
The scientific eye, she assured me, which had 
•attracted her attention upon the first instant of 
our meeting, had now diagnosed that villain 
Hopkins for tho monstrosity he really was. 
Was it not inferno, she demanded, that a deli- 
cate woman, and an artist, should have to 
bear insults — brutal insults — far worse than 
blows, from such as he ? 

I agreed roadily that if such were the case 
it was indeed heart-breaking. 

‘And the macaroni?’ I observed. ‘Now 
that the Signorina lias had her attention drawn 
to the matter again, she may possibly remember 


some of the details. That Hopkins evidently 
considered it of importance.’ 

Tho Signorina, so she assured me, considered 
it of no importance whatsoever. She had, she 
reminded me, entirely forgotten it. Tho artist 
has higher things to consider ; and, besides, wliat 
is one petty insult, more or less, when one’s life 
is a burden with them ? The Signorina had often 
thought of quitting the stage altogether, and of 
retiring, for a pastoral life, to a secluded village 
that she knew of in her own beloved Italy. 
There, with a few kids — or lambs — as com- 
panions, and possibly some one who would love 
her and join her in a song at evening when the 
day’s work was over, she would forget false 
popularity, hollow friendships, and the footlights 
— and would (this with hitter emphasis) eat 
macaroni in such quantities as she chose, and 
wherever and whenever she pleased. 

Ah, that macaroni ! She had returned to it, 
and this time, at my repeated entreaties, con- 
descended to explain. 

‘The Signor Dottore knows,’ she said, ‘that 
to-night we play the grand opera Fiamma., and 
he knows, also, the part I take in it. I hold 
false modesty as the meanest of hypocrisies. 
There is no other in our company who can take 
Fiamma. I have said so when it seemed to me 
desirable to say so. Those who have thought, 
or rather who have pretended to think, other- 
wise shall see and hear to-night.’ 

As the excited Signorina flared out this 
prophecy, and, starting from the couch, raged up 
and down the room, she was a very fair, personi- 
fication of devouring flame hissing against a 
torrent of opposition. Watching her, I felt that 
I should be extremely loath, were I one of her 
Sis f er artists, to fill her place, 

And the macaroni?' I said softly, hoping 
that my eyes expressed sufficient acquiescence 
with the Signorina’s modest declaration of her 
artistic status. 

‘Ah! I will tell yon. It was so. This 
morning those pigs and fools with whom I 
work were more fools and pigs than ever before 
— and in saying that one says much.’ 

I nodded my sympathy, and she went on. 

1 As for me, I was in grand voice, and all 
heard it to be so. I could see the other ladies 
yellow with jealousy, and I — oh! I was grieved 
for them, but I sang on— ah. !.■ I sang divinely, 
and all the common people, the shifters of 
scenes and such-like, who could come stood in 
the wings and listened, and also watched j and 
the others, when they saw, grew more and more 
yellow,, and screeched like herons on the lagoons. 
Oh! I was grieved for them, and to the con- 
tralto I even said so, and offered her a lozenge, 
which she would not take. Some are so churlish, 
and she has had blood, poor thing ! ’ 

The Signorina’s sympathy for her rivals 
brightened her up tremendously. She even had 
to sit down and laugh before she could go on. 
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1 All, yes, I know,’ she said, holding up a 
finger to silence me. ‘The macaroni. Well, 
I come to it — or it came to me ; ’ and with that 
she went off into screams of laughter, which I 
fancied must encourage the despicable Hopkins, 
if, as I supposed, he was waiting outside. 

‘The foolish contralto,’ she told me, ‘who is 
always stupid and slow, and is fit for nothing 
hut to stand like an ox and look over the foot- 
lights with those great silly brown eyes she is 
so proud of— she, being angry with me, grew 
more stupid. That vile Hopkins was enraged. 
His shiny hat, which I will some day sit upon, 
was like a black comet all over the stage. He 
was furious ; but as for me, I grew hungry to 
desperation. And we had been half-an-liour 
longer than usual rehearsing, and that maledeito 
Hopkins would make that poor silly ox of a 
contralto return upon her steps, and do the solo 
again whore she implores me to spare her lover 
— you know;’ and the Signorina began to bum. 

‘ The Signorina’s voice,’ I pointed out, ‘ im- 
proves with exercise ; ’ and tiro, signorina cast a 
somewhat discomfited glance at me, but made 
no reply, merely hurrying on with her story. 

‘So she with the eyes of the ox,’ she went 
on, ‘ began her solo again. And. I — poor I, who 
knew my part, and had sung to the delight of 
nil — I was supposed to stand and listen and do 
pantomime. It was absurd ! You agree that it 
was shameful ! ’ 

I remarked cautiously that some one must 
have been to blame. 

‘ Of a truth ! ’ said the Signorina contemptu- 
ously. ‘Now listen!’ and I listened, while, 
throwing herself hack upon the couch and 
emphasising every point with both hands, she 
proceeded with the story of her persecution. 

‘ You must know,’ she told me, ‘ that our 
labours are gigantic. Body and soul are tor- 
mented, are torn by the passions of our roles. 
As for me, I am fit for nothing after a rehearsal 
until I have eaten. We artists, too, have our 
fancies, our sentimentalities in such matters. 
Mine is macaroni ! ’ 

‘ All ! ’ I ejaculated. 

‘Ah! as you say,’ nodded the Signorina. 
‘ Yes, we are arriving. It is my custom, then, 
to have a small plate ready prepared in my 
dressing-room. After a representation or a long 
rehearsal I fly to it, and eat like a princess, 
ravenously, while my maid does her work. Is 
it not ravishing, boiled, with plenty of Parmesan 
cheese?’ 

‘ Not n doubt of it,’ I agreed. 

‘You love it? We will eat it together, as in 
Naples, when you have cured my throat.’ 

T bowed my thanks, while the vivacious 
Signorina went through a lively pantomime of 
picking up long strings of macaroni with her 
fingers and dropping them into her mouth. 

‘ Where was 1 1 ’ she demanded. 1 Ah, yes ! 
There we were, by this time three-quarters of an 


hour late, that poor silly Emilia begging me, as 
though she were half-asleep, to spare her lover, 
while I stood frantic and thought only of my 
macaroni. “ Wake up ! ” that brute Hopkins 
told her at the end. “ We must have that 
over again;” at which she wept; while as for 
me, looking about me for sympathy, I caught 
sight of my maid. 

‘ Oh, it was terrible ! She dared not come 
on the stage ; but from the side she made signs 
to me despairingly, for she knows how I love 
my macaroni. 

‘ It was drying to sticks ; she told me so, 
plainly. It had been ready, oh ! lialf-nu-hour. 

‘ “ Was it spoilt ? ” I asked her in despera- 
tion, with my eyebrows and nose — so— you 
know. 

‘ “ No, not yet. But another ten minutes ! ” 

* “ Bring it to me here,” I told her. 

‘The Signor Dottore should have seen the 
girl’s face. A Neapolitan like myself. She was 
horrified 1 But, Santa Maria ! she knows it is 
Letter to anger any one else than I, and she 
disappeared. Oh, liow I longed for it ! And 
why should I not have it ? It was absurd. I 
had finished, and there was an end. Would 
she bring plenty of grated cheese 1 I wondered. 
That is half of it ; and then she came — I could 
see her over Emilia’s shoulder, the plate all hot 
and smoking, the macaroni piled up in great 
white snakes, the cheese thick upon all. Still 
she did not come on. She was afraid until I 
frowned at her. Then she brought it forward 
just as Emilia began, “ 0 quanti tjiorni. How 
many days, how long I ” sang Emilia, and then 
stopped short. She had seen the plate, and 
— well, I suppose she was angry. 

‘ “ Go on,” I told her with my mouth full, 
“ Never mind me 1 ” But — would you believe it ? 
— everybody shrieked, and the silly fool burst out, 
crying. As for Hopkins, that double donkey, 
I am wrong; he did not laugh. When he 
turned and saw what was doing, he jumped 
across the stage and sent my plate and my 
beautiful macaroni spinning into the orchestra. 
The plate hit the bald head of the ’cello ; and 
one of the fiddles had most of the macaroni in 
his face. How they swore ! It was most 
terrible 1 ’ 

‘ And y ou 1 ’ I asked. 

‘ Oh, as for me, I am different : it is under- 
stood. I was cold — superb ! 

‘ “ Good ! Signor Hopkins,” I told him 
when they had stopped laughing, “I have 
been fearful for my throat these last three days, 
and now it is suddenly much worse. I shall 
consult a doctor] but I fear I must absent my- 
self to-night. A rivet.le.rci/” and I came to 
you.’ 

The Signorina leant hack, exhausted by her 
dramatic recital, and murmured that the coarse 
brutality of those people, with, whom her art 
compelled her to consort, was perfectly appal- 
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ling. As for mo, I cudgelled my poor brains 
desperately, while the ten guineas which the 
Siguarina had defiantly offered for a cure seemed 
to dance and diminish before my eyes. 

‘ Then it is the macaroni ! ’ I said. 

1 Ghi sa ? ’ she answered carelessly. ‘ Who 
knows 1 It is true that my throat became imme- 
diately useless after the episode of the macaroni. 
Perhaps it was stage -fright ! Perhaps it was 
hysteria produced hy the brutality of that Hop- 
kins. Do not forget, I pray you, to call him 
Hopkins when he interviews you presently ! ’ 

‘ He will he wondering what has become of 
me,’ I said. 1 Supposing I leave you for a few 
minutes, and have a chat with him 1 ’ 

‘As you please,’ said the Siguorina, with a 
fine air of indifference. ‘But give him your 
certificate, and tell him, from me, it is secure 
that any further violence will make me voiceless 
for the season.’ 

‘ We must talk about the certificate again, 
later,’ I decided. 1 A rived, aria ; ’ and I left 
hurriedly to avoid further argument. 

I went slowly along the hotel corridors and 
down the stair, wondering what I could do. 
The glossy hat was not, as I had anticipated, 
just outside the door. This, I heard later, was 
because the wearer of it had been found by the 
hotel manager trying to follow our conversa- 
tion through the keyhole. 

A waiter told me, with a grin, that the 
theatrical gentleman had said he would wait 
for me in the coffee-room ; and there I found 
him, quite as excited as the Siguorina, and far 
more desperate, He was chewing an unlit 
cigar viciously ; his lint, which I began to look 
upon as a sort of mental barometer, was jammed 
firmly down over his eyes ; telegraph forms 
were scattered all about him — though what he 
was trying to do with them I cannot pretend 
to any. \- k : '■ :' ■■■ 

When he saw me lie strode forward with a 
wild attempt at self-control. 

'Come, .Doctor, you have been a long time! 
■Our patient; is touchy, isn’t she 1 But you ’ve 
brought her to her senses. Sit down here and 
tell me all about it now. Waiter! a bottle of 
Heidsieck hero at once.’ 

He glared round him, and, seeing no waiter, 
sprang across to the fireplace and pressed the 
electric button. , - 

‘Infernal toy!’ lie muttered . viciously, and 
stood with a thumb upon it until the door flew . 
open. I could sec quite well that lie was long- 
ing for a boll-rope, which he might have torn 
down first, and sworn at afterwards. 

I didn’t want Heidsieck or anything else 
while this matter was undecided, but 1 said 
nothing, and sat quiet until it came, when my 
vis-a-vis tossed off two glasses without noticing 
whether I touched mine or not, and then faced 
nie with a desperate air, and both elbows ujion 
the table. 
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‘ Well 1 ’ 

‘ I can give no opinion yet,’ I told him. 

‘ No- opinion ! No opinion ! ’ 

He pulled out a great gold watch and held it 
up to me. 

‘ In two hours she must be at the theatre,’ he 
declared. * In two and a half hours she must 
he ready to come on. No opinion 1’ 

T shrugged my shoulders, wishing most fer- 
vently that lie would bo quiet and give me time 
to think. ■ , 

‘ Come,’ he went on, ‘it’s all that — macaroni. 
She ’s as strong as a bull, with a throat like a 
foghorn. What does she say ? Tell me all 
about it — every word.’ 

‘ I ’m sorry I can’t do that,’ I decided. ‘ For 
one thing, it would , take too long ; and for 
another, professional etiquette won’t allow me.’ 

‘ Professional etiquette ! ' The man wanted 
to swear, but could only gasp and choke. ‘ Do 
you know who I am 1 ’ lie demanded.’ 1 1 am De 
V ere, the Impresario ! ’ 

‘ Can’t help it,’ I told him. ‘ If you ’d only 
give me time ’ 

‘Time!’ He was frantic. He rose from the 
table, and pulling his hat down on to his nose, 
upset his chair, and rushed at the bell again. 

‘I’ll have another opinion,’ he declared be- 
tween his teeth. ‘ Waiter, the Directory. I ’ll 
see- if there ’s a decent medical practitioner in 
this infernal city.’ 

‘ Very well, Mr Hopkins,’ I told him angrily, 

‘ if you can’t find one in the Directory I shall ' 
be happy to give you some addresses.’ 

‘ Collusion ! ’ he snarled, and, fluttering over 
the leaves, ran his finger down a page, threw 
down the book, and made for the door, to which 
I followed him. 

‘I’m going upstairs again,’ I explained; 
‘whoever conies back with you will need to 
see me.’ 

To this he replied nothing, but, flying franti- 
cally into the hall, cannoned against the solid 
form of the man who had been in my thoughts 
for the last five minutes — my old chief. 

The shock was severe, and each man staggered 
a different way, but the impresario was the last 
to recover his footing and his wind. By the 
time he had done so my old chief had recog- 
nised me and shaken hands, and I had jumped 
at the ghost of a chance which offered itself. 

‘ Give me a quarter of an hour,’ I entreated 
the panting Hopkins, ‘Get back into the 
coffee-room, there’s a good fellow, and finish 
that champagne. I give you my word that if, 
in that time, I don’t know how to settle it, I ’ll 
come and tell you so.’ 

‘ Ten guineas— fifteen— if you bring her to her 
senses,’ groaned the unhappy man - and with 
that I pushed the poor fellow away towards the 
half-bottle or so still left upon the table, and, 
catching my astonished chief by the arm, im- 
plored him to give me five minutes. 
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Behold him, then, seated ill a comer of the 
hotel drawing-room a . moment later, and chuck- 
ling most openly and unsympathetically at the 
hurriedly-told story of my difficulties. 

‘I can’t find a thing the matter with her/ I 
acknowledged at the end. 

‘I believe you/ the old follow agreed, grin- 
ning at his finger-nails, upon which he spends 
a tremendous amount of time and attention. 

1 What are you going to do, my dear fellow 1 1 

‘ Upon my word, I don’t know, sir. I can’t 
give her a certificate, that ’s certain : hut I 
don’t want to get her into trouble, you know. 
Besides, that impresario chap must have been 
a brute, though lie ’s in such a hole now that 
one can’t help being sorry for him too.’ 

. ‘ Ah ! you ’re altogether too sympathetic. 
Homely sort of girl, I think you said?’ 

‘ Hot a hit - of it/ I declared impatiently. 
1 She ’s a most beautiful creature.’ 

‘ Lord, you" don’t say so ! ’ chuckled, the chief. 
‘ Still, my dear Tregeruia, . I ’m sure that isn’t 
affecting your procedure ; ’ and he grunted away 
at his confounded •finger-nails till I felt hot all 
over, and would have had a row if lie weren’t 
such a good fellow. 

1 Come away and pay a call with me/ he said 
.at last. ‘You’re not the only -man to be smiled 
upon by prime dome. I ’m here to see one 
formerly of the same sisterhood — an old friend. 
She knows the ropes, I fancy, if any woman 
ever did, and it will please her to be consulted. 
Go and extort another quarter of an hour from 
our frantic friend in the coffee-room. Tell him 
life owes me that , for not charging him with 
assault.’ 

I went, and found that M. De Vere had 
finished the champagne, and was now sitting, 
watched closely by an anxious waiter, glaring 
fixedly at a blank wall, with both elbows upon 
the table, and both hands clutching at his 
hair. It wasn’t difficult to get the extra time 
granted. 

‘Too late for anything else/ he groaned. 

‘ Ruined by a woman’s vanity, sir ! ’ and he 
banged his hand down upon the table as I left. 

I throw him a word of encouragement over 
my .shoulder in leaving, and was interested to 
see that the waiter, with a preternaturally 
solemn face, was quietly removing a knife that 
happened to have been left upon a plate at the 
next table. He evidently thought the ease a 
bad one. • 

‘ My friend/ said the chief as lie led tlio 
way, ‘is out of all this sort of thing now, 
and only here for a night, I fancy. She always 
sends us a wire, though, when she is going to 
pass through, and then my wife sends me aloiig 
to Luvu a chat and make her dine with us. 
She ’s resting on her laurels. She ’s got plenty 
of ’em, and professes to take no further interest 
in such mundane affairs now. But wo shall 
see. I shouldn’t he surprised if she knew some- 


thing of yonr heroine, unless she ’s very new 
indeed. By-tlie-by, what did you sav she ’s 
called 1 ’ 

‘Lucia della Casa/ I told him. 

‘ Lucia ! ’ — • — The old man stopped upon 

the stair and glared at me in stony silence. 

‘ Who ? ’ he asked presently. 

‘Lucia della .Casa/ I repeated. ‘Do you 
know her, sir 1 ’ 

‘Know her?’ Ho echoed my words us if 
lie scarcely understood them, and then muttered 
something about old fools and the survival of 
the fittest, which I didn’t at all understand. 

‘ Oh, yes, I ’ve heard of the girl/ he acknow- 
ledged presently. ‘Come away, man; we’ll see 
what can bo done witli the lm.ssy ; ’ and a minute 
later I was being introduced to his friend. 

Now, whereas the Signorina was a study in 
black and ivory, and aggressively young, this 
lady, middle-aged and inclining to plumpness, 
was a lively blonde. 

Both, however, when they spoke or moved, 
seemed to have the same trick of taking up all 
available space ; and when this charming lady 
glided across the room to welcome her old 
friend, her welcome, though I am certain of its 
sincerity, was thrown out as if addressed to a 
great audience. 

The first few minutes were filled with inquiry 
and reminiscence, mostly in Italian, though the 
lady spoke to mo, and spoke fluently, in 
English. 

Did that accursed vocal chord ever trouble 
her again? No, the Diva (so the old chief ad- 
dressed her, half in play, half in earnest) had 
never been troubled by it again, thanks to her 
dear friend’s care. And lie? How had lie been ? 
and how was the dear fiddle 1 And, turning to 
me, had I heard the fiddle, the dear doctor’s 
fiddle? and was it not charming? 

I had hoard that fiddle, played as it was for 
the benefit and delectation of the old gentle- 
man's favourites. I managed to avoid giving 
an opinion as to its charm. 

‘Ah !’ he reminded her, hugging his knee and 
beaming upon us both, ‘Tregenna has never 
heard it and yon together. That ’s when we ’re 
at our best, Diva ! — the fiddle and I.’ 

‘ Flatterer ! ’ The Diva shook an admonishing 
finger at him. ‘Ask your wife whether, if I 
stay over to-morrow night, I may run in for a 
quiet dinner and a little music ? To-night I dine 
early, to hear Mamma and judge if things have 
changed since my time.’ 

Ye two men looked at one another, alert on 
hearing this, and straightway we laid my per- 
plexities before her, 

‘I know of her !— the Neapolitan 1’ the Diva 
told us when the story was ended. ‘ The mad 
thing. She is a young tigress, I have heard. 
But what a child ! What can I do, however ? ’ 

‘If you could advise us/ I pleaded. ‘A 
woman knows liow to persuade a woman. I 
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can’t givo her a certificate. If you, perhaps, 
spoke to her ’ 

‘Spoke to her!’ The Diva swore softly and 
musically in Italian. ‘ It would he honey to her 
to have me petitioning at her feet — and honey 

and wine to refuse me ’ Then turning to 

the chief, ‘ You have not seen her? She cannot 
be ill ! ’ 

I couldn’t see the logic of this argument, but 
had no time to consider it closely, for the chief, 
hurriedly explaining that he knew no more than 
I had told him, entreated the Diva to look upon 
the difficulty as liis own, and to help us for the 
sake of old friendship. 

It almost seemed as if she had forgotten us. 
She did not listen. She did not seem to hear. 
Her gaze roved slowly down the long room, the 
pupils of her eyes dilated. She talked more to 
herself than to us. 

I I would like to hear her sing it — that 
Neapolitan!’ she muttered. 1 Dio mio ! How 
they terrified me with their noise that night, 
when I sang it first in Milan ! Can she take the 
high G rightly, I wonder ? ’ 

‘Not as you can, Diva,’ the chief declared ; 
but she never heard him. 

‘Oli, the roar,’ she went on dreamily, ‘and 
the clapping ! "Why, a man told me, twelve 
months after, that he bruised his hands that 
night, and later got tipsy drinking my health, 
poor follow ! Never, never again.’ 

She moved across to the piano, and, striking 
a chord, seemed to let her voice swim away up 
till it floated on the upper G, stayed there, and 
then died slowly away. The very simplicity, 
the ease of it, was exquisite. Wo men stood 
reverent as we might have stood in a cathedral. 
Then, suddenly, while the Diva stood with one 
luiiul upon the keyboard, half-smiling as though 
she still heard salvos of ghostly applause, the 
old man snatched at my arm and dragged me 
across io her. 

‘ I have it 1 ’ he shouted. ‘ She ’s cured ! The 
li ussy ’s cured ! ’ and proceeded to explain. 

Teh minutes later the crushed and humbled 
Hopkins, whose hat by this time lay battered 
and dusty in a far corner of the coffee-room, 
listened with a sardonic smile, as of a man who 
no longer hoped or feared, while I cautiously 
suggested the possibility of a cure for the throat 
of the charming Signorina. 

‘ You heard my offer,’ he told me, with a 
hollow groan. ‘ I could double it without your 
being a penny the better. I know the vixen ! 
All the men in all your universities, colleges, 
hospitals, aud — and lunatic asylums couldn’t 
make her call herself cured to-night.’ 

‘Rot all the men, I dare say,’ I admitted, for 
I too felt humble. ‘ But what if wc try a 
woman 1 ’ and before I had finished my ex- 
planation tho curly-brimmed lint was carefully 
brushed and balanced at a miraculous angle, 


hanging, apparently, upon some three hairs, 
while the desperate expression upon the face of 
Mr Hopkins showed that hope aud fear once 
more had possession of his soul. 

It was only a few minutes later that I went 
back to the charming, but by this time impatient, 
Signorina. 

‘ Does it take three-quarters of an hour,’ she 
demanded haughtily from the sofa, ‘ to tell that 
ladrone that I cannot sing? Or is it, Signor, that 
you cannot persuade him, and that I must get 
additional evidence of my miserable condition ? ’ 

I watched the impetuous but fascinating 
young person closely while I answered. I spoke 
slowly, weighing my words, answering carefully, 
anxious that she should not misunderstand 
through any slip of mine in a foreign tongue. 

‘Hopkins is convinced,’ 1 told her. ‘He is 
conquered. Indeed, I think that lie lias a kind 
heart and is sorry for the Signorina.’ 

‘Sorry !’ The Signorina laughed tempestuously, 
with appropriate gestures of cynical incredulity. 
‘ I can well believe that ho is sorry,’ she ex- 
plained, ‘hut not forme! Never for me! It 
is for his miserable self that he repents. It 
will touch his pocket, where liis heart lies. 
It will empty it !’ 

I shrugged my shoulders and threw .out my 
hands to express my utter inability to judge, 
and then I sat down at the table, begging my 
patient’s careful attention for one moment, 

‘I am about to write a prescription,’ I told 
her. ‘It has had miraculous effects in similar 
cases. At my pressing request Hopkins has con- 
sented to wait one hour to see its action, before 
he concludes liis arrangements for to-night.’ 

‘ He should not,’ the Signorina observed negli- 
gently. ‘It is now,’ consulting her watch, 

‘ nearly half-past five. Even that fool Hopkins 
could tell you that tho opera, say of to-morrow 
night, could not take the place of to-night’s in 
five minutes.’ 

I was now writing the prescription, and I 
finished doing so, rang the . bell, and gave my 
orders before I answered the last remark. Per- 
haps ladies troubled by sore throats produced 
through excitement may like to see my prescrip- 
tion. I trust that I do not risk censure for 
infamous professional conduct if I offer it 
gratis ; 

Tinctures AsafoetidiB giss. 

Aq. ad giss. 

Si//. A tablespoonful to be taken every lialf-liour 
if necessary. 

The Signorina was openly sceptical of its 
merits. 

‘If it annoys me,’ she explained, ‘I shall not 
take it.’ 

‘Then I cannot give the certificate,’ I pointed 
out, ‘arid the contract will, I suppose, be con- 
sidered broken. I am aware that I am using 
severe remedies ; but the time is so short.’ 

The Signorina then repeated her remarks about 
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the time necessary to prepare for another opera, 
and now I was free to relieve her mind on that 
point. 

‘They will play Mamma,’ I assured her, ‘in 
any case.’ 

‘With Eiamma left out!’ she laughed. 
‘ How truly British ! 1 

‘ Ho, with a substitute, I am told. Probably 
a poor one, one would suppose. There can be 
only one Lucia della Casa, 1 I told her, with a 
bow. ‘But Hopkins tells in e that another lady 
who happens to be passing through the city has 
consented to do her best, if the Signorina does 
not feel restored in an hour. Also Hopkins will 
accept my certificate.’ 

The Signorina gazed, I might almost say 
glared, at me incredulously. 

‘ Impossible,’ she decided; hut I, shrugging 
my shoulders, in which performance I was 
becoming expert, through such frequent exer- 
cise, declined to offer an opinion upon the im- 
possibility. 

1 So lie says,’ I assured her, and then asked 
permission to write a letter or two while waiting 
until the miraculous mixture should come. 

‘The Signorina can now compose herself,’ I 
suggested, ‘her mind being at rest concerning 
my certificate ; I shall not hesitate to give it if 
my prescription prove powerless.’ 

I then settled down at my letters ; hut the 
Signorina, obviously, had a difficulty in follow- 
ing my advice and example. She roamed about 
the room, now staring out of the window, now 
poking the (Ire; and very often, as I felt quite 
easily without looking up from the paper, she 
watched me, once or twice making odd little 
noises in her throat, as if clearing it. 

The medicine came, and the sentiments which 
she expressed on tasting it would certainly have 
been called ‘free’ if uttered in a [Northern 
tongue. 

I was in conspiracy, she assured me, with 
that miserable Hopkins to poison her. He, or 
I, might take the rest. She most emphatically 
would not. It would be quite unnecessary — use- 
less, in fact — for me to wait in the expectation 
of seeing another drop of that infernal mixture 
(excuse a literal translation !). pass her lips. 

As for me, I trembled, and only stood firm 
through sheer desperation. 

‘It is my belief,’ I said meekly, ‘that the 
Signorina will find herself so far benefited by 
this one dose (which I admit is atrocious in 
taste) as to be ready for the second when I 
offer it. In any case, I am in the middle of a 
letter, May I throw myself upon the hospitality 
of a Neapolitan lady, and beg leave to finish it 
here, where Ihave begun? Or shall I ask for 
the use of .the coffee-room ? ’ 

The Signorina sulkily gave me to understand 
that, provided I quite understood her determina- 
tion with regard to further poisoning, I might 
consider myself at liberty to finish my letter 


wherever I pleased ; and, bowing as grateful an 
acknowledgment as I could manage, I turned 
again to my writing, with an invocation to 
Orpheus or whatever musical divinity happened 
to be within call. 

It was perhaps ten minutes later that I, 
listening with all my ears, realised that the 
critical moment for the cure had arrived. Some- 
where, within hearing, some one had begun to 
sing ! 

The Signorina, occupied at that moment in 
making a most vicious attack upon a lump 
of coal, did not at first pay any attention. I 
myself bent more closely than ever over my 
letters, and persisted in writing ; hut what I 
wrote will never be read by any one but 
myself. 

‘Is it not hard,’ asked the Signorina queru- 
lously, punctuating her sentence by vigorous 
stabs at the fire-— 1 is it not hard that we artists 
should he at the mercy of these pigs of specu- 
lators — these Jews, who look upon the voice, 
the figure, the fine feelings of the artist merely 
as merchandise; only preferable, say, to bacon 
or to cheese, because rarer, and therefore to he 
sold at a higher figure 1 ’ 

I held my breath, listening, not to her, hut 
to the voice that was now trying its wings 
gently, in little flights, somewhere below us. 
The Signorina, without waiting for any reply, 
bent over the grate, and darted a thrust at the 
biggest lump of coal that shivered it to atoms. 

■ ‘ Is it not hard 1 ’ she demanded, rising and 
facing me ; and just at that moment, while she 
waited for my reply, the voice broke into 
recitative : 

‘ 1 am the Elaine,’ it cried. ‘ I am Eire. 
Death to him who embraces me, in hate or in 
love.’ 

There were a few seconds more of silence — 
such silence as eomeB before thunder — while my 
pen moved mechanically across the paper ; and 
then ; 

‘What is this?’ asked the Signorina from 
beside the fire. 

1 What is what ? ’ I replied cautiously. 

‘This noise?’ 

I raised my head and listened with an air of 
innocent indifference. 

‘ Some one singing 1 ’ I suggested. ‘ It sounds 
pretty, doesn’t it? The music is new to me;’ 
and I bent over my letter again. 

To this the Signorina said nothing ; blit, 
stealing a side glance at her, I saw that she 
stood listening upon the hearth-rug; erect, tense, 
with the poker still gripped in a hand of which 
the knuckles showed prominent and white. 

Heavens ! if she should turn furious, and use 
that poker upon me I I knew the temper of 
these Southern women. , Later, she might weep 
bitterly over her mistake ; hut how should I 
profit thereby 1 Presently, however, she put 
down the poker, and going quietly across to the 
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sofa, sat down and listened. As for me, I 
wrote, and wrote, and wrote, feverishly, unceas- 
ingly, glancing now and then at my watch, 
which lay upon the table, and longing for the 
end. And, all the while, that mocking voice 
rose and fell, soaring, sinking, while the Siguorina 
sat and said nothing. 

When, at tlic appointed time, I rose and 
offered her the second dose of medicine, she 
took it almost unconsciously, and did not speak 
until I returned to the table. 

Then .she said, ‘ That is FiammaJ ’ 

‘Is it?’ I asked, with a show of polite in- 
terest; ,, ‘ I fancied it might be. I confess that 
1 begin to doubt whether the Signorina will 
he able* to sing to-night. As for me, I am no 
connoisseur. The Siguorina can judge whether 
her part will be passably taken.’ 

, The Signorina vouchsafed no opinion upon 
tliat point. She only said ‘Wait!’ grimly, and 
sat like a statue,, while I tried to write. The 
voice still wandered on. Sometimes it ‘stopped 
for a moment ; sometimes it turned to repeat a 
phrase before scaling fresh heights of success. 
But always it gave me the idea of a careless bird, 
singing at ease and out of sheer delight; and 
always the still figure upon the sofa held its 
peace; always, if one may use, a term so hack- 
neyed, the atmosphere grew more electric, 

At last came the crisis. 

There was a pause, and my unwilling hostess 
rose swiftly, and, crossing to the window, gently 
pushed it open. 

1 The throat ! ’ 1 cried; hut she silenced me 
with a wave of her hand, and stood alert, shiver- 
ing, on the rai;k for what should follow. 

. Then rose that voice, triumphant, scornful, 
surpassing itself : 

All that fierce Fire is— that aiu T ; 

Men ’neatU rn.v kisses faint ami die. 

Ask not my birth, nor whence I came, 

Nor whither Hying. I am Flame ! 

Lo ! if a woman 

The voice hesitated, faltered, and stopped. 
Probably die words had boon forgotten ; cer- 
tainly in the music there was nothing beyond 
such powers. , The verse was started again, hut 
never finished by. that singer, for her chance 
was gone. .; 

The Signorina, amazed, struck dumb by the 
audacity of any one who would dare to sing 
her song in her hearing, had listened as though 
petrified. But when the pause came the spell 
upon her was broken. Throwing the window 


sash up to its highest, she leant out, eyes flam- 
ing, hair streaming, a veritable fury,' and finished 
the song herself 

Ln ! if a woman cross my path, 

Straightway she reels beneath my wrath ; 

Over her body I go by. ‘ 

All that fierce Fire is— that am- 1 i 

Those who have lire for enemy, 

NV happy ending theirs shall be ; 

Bare; to the winds their bones shall fie. 

All that fierce Fire is— that am I ! 

When, a few minutes later, the dubious Hop- 
kins timidly looked into the room, fie found my 
patient in floods of tears, her face buried in the 
sofa cushions ; and ho joined me iii 'my heartfelt 
congratulations upon her recovery, ‘due, as we 
carefully insisted, to' the .marvellous efficacy . of 
my prescription. There was not a word said 
about the wonderful and invisible substitute. 

* All reference to her was carefully avoided, and 
in this I incline to think that the still trembling 
Hopkins was only prudent— for such an under- 
study is not always 'available, ■ 

That night I was invited to Occupy, a box at 
the performance of Mamma, with the ohidfi his 
wife, and our good fairy. That night there, was 
enthusiasm among all the artists, including . even' 
the ox-eyed contralto',, when, at the close ’of the 
performance, the ‘Diva’ insisted upon going, to 
the green-room and" weeping, her congratulations 
upon the neck of the exhausted prima doniva. 
That night, also, after a merry supper,-; I, 
stammering, protesting, and humbly acknowledg- 
ing tliat neither credit nor cash was due to me, 
was forced by the grimly smiling , chief to accept 
handsome fees, both from the somewhat sub- 
dued Signorina Lucia della Casa and from the. 
jubilant Hopkins. • 

‘I’ll give you one good reason afterwards,’ 
the old man told me, ‘for taking a fee while 
you can get it;.’ And the reason lie gave me 
the next day was as follows : 

‘You see, my dear boy, you had a lot of 
trouble and responsibility. Well, you ’re a poor 
man, and that hussy’s rolling in gold, and so ’s 
Ilopkifis. It servos them both riglit, iipd they 
got off cheap. Besides, there ’s another 1 ' reason.’ 
‘What’s that, sir?’ 

‘Well, you sec, that silly girl was my patient 
before, when she came here, and, since you 
won’t give her lying certificates, I fancy she’ll 
come to me again when she Wants advice. I 
don’t suppose that I ought to refuse her, do 
you ? ’ 

I didn’t. 



